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NoUonihe  Navigaiianqfthe  river  Nurhudda,  By  Mr,  A.  Shakbspkar, 
Assistant  Seereiary  to  Government  N,  W,  P, 

llie  bcneftt  wkiei  woaM  fetuli  from  opening  a  diroet  oonnDunicft. 

lttfottaB««  of  tlM   ^M>ii  ffom  the  ami  into  the  heart  of  Central  India,  by 

•vbjecL  means  of  the  Nurbudda  river,  wae  aekaowledged 

by  Major  General  Sir  J.  Maledn  ea  far  back  ae  18:20,  and  steps 

weic  taken  by  that  oAoer  for  eoUeeting  the  necessary  information. 

Since  then,  although  no  regvlnr  scientific  enquiry  has  been  insti- 
tated,  yet  Oovernment  has,  from  time  to  time,  shewn  itself  alive  to 
the  importance  of  using  the  stream  of  the  Nurbudda  as  a  medium 
of  communication,  and  making  it  an  outlet  for  the  produce  of  the 
neighbouring  country. 
Upon  its  waters  the  products  of  the  valley  of  the  Nurbudda,  rich 
Ckanacl  for  the   in  mineral  and  vegetable  resources,  would  be  borne 

prodoce  of  the  valley  , 

oTthe  Nnrbudda.       to  a  market,  and  available  for  adding  incalculably 

to  the  national  wealth. 
But  it  is  only  of  late  years,  since  extensive  coal  beds  have  been 
Making  eoal  bedi  discovered  to  exist  within  a  short  distance  of  its 
Available.  banks,  and  the  value  of  the  mineral  to  be  there  pro- 

cond  has  been  tested  and  established,  that  the  still  greater  importance 

of  this  stream  has  been  felt. 
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In  the  present  day,  when  steam  commuDication  has  become  so  ex- 
tensive and  so  neeessary,  we  eannot  too  deeply  feel  the  importance  of 
relying  apon  this  country  alone  for  the  supply  of  coal  required  for  its 
consumption.  No  coal  has  been  found  nearer  to  Bombay  than  that 
above  alluded  to  in  the  Hosungabad  district.  All  this  supply  there, 
fore  would  be  available  for  the  western  coast  The  discovery  of  coal 
beds  at  a  nearer  point  than  they  are  now,  is  so  remote  a  contingency, 
that  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  affect  the  present  question. 

The  following  compilation  has  been  made  with  a  view  to  exhibiting, 
in  a  concise  form,  all  the  authentic  information  which  has  been  ob. 
tained  up  to  the  present  time  regarding  this  important  river. 

The  -materials  from  which  it  has  been  drawn,  consist  chiefly  of 
Infonnaiion  whence   official  documents  on  the  records  of  Government, 

obtained.  extending  from  1820  to  the  present  time.    An  ex- 

tract has,  however,  been  appended  from  an  interesting  report,  to  be 
found  in  Appendix  No.  II,  of  Malcolm's  Central  India,  on  the  Geo- 
logy  of  that  part  of  the  country,  furnished  by  Captain  Dangerfield. 

The  map  (reduced  from  one  compiled  in  the  Office  of  the  Surveyor 
General  of  India,)  which  will  be  found  attached,  shews  the  course  of 
the  river  from  Hosungabad  to  the  sea.  On  it  the  principal  obstacles 
to  the  navigation  are  noted. 

The  amount  of  information  already  acquired  may  be  best  exhibited 

The  information  ^7  dividing  the  whole  length  of  the  river,  from 
hew  to  be  exhibited.  Hosungabad  to  the  sea,  into  three  portions,  and 
treating  each  separately. 

1st.  From  Hosungabad  to  Mundleysir. 

2d.  From  Mundleysir  to  Tuiluckwara,  and 

3d.  From  Tuiluckwara  to  Baroche. 

Hosungabad  to  Mundleysir. — The  river  taking  its  rise  in  Gond. 

Ist  Portion,  warra  passes  Hosungabad  in  a  stream  of  about  900  yards 
broad,  and  is  at  this  point,  distant  about  318  miles,  in  a  direct  line 
from  the  sea. 

Between  Hosungabad  and  Mundleysir  our  first  information  re« 

1st.  Native  Sur-  fi(w^>ng  the  Stream  is  derived  from  a  report  made 
veyoT  in  1833-34.       y^y  ^  native  surveyor  employed  by  Captain  Ouseley, 

Principal  Assistant  to  the  Governor  General's  Agent  at  Hosunga- 
bad. 
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This  sanrey*  was  made  in  1833-345  and  from  it  Captain  Ouseley, 
eoniidered  that  "  the  poasibility  of  making  the  whole  river  navigable 
eiists,  bol  the  expenses  would  be  great,  with  the  exception  of  Dha. 
dice,  where  a  loch  woald  be  requisite,  or  portage  if  an  uninterrupted 
navigation  were  adopted.  There  is  noplace  from  Behraghur  near  Jub« 
bulpoor  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  that  might  not  be  rendered  passable 
f«  sueh  boats  as  are  now  used^  thirty  or  forty  feet  long  and  eight  or 
ten  wide,  flat  bottoms.  All  the  places  in  the  sketch  marked  as  rapids 
could,  with  trifling  expense,  be  rendered  passable..  M  undhar,  twenty 
or  twesty.five  mtles  east  of  Dhadree,  is  a  fall  of  ten  feet,  but  on  one 
tide  a  rapid  only,  and  could  be  cleared.  From  Dowkitpoor  to  Oon. 
keijee,  ihe  sides  are  high  rocks  general  iy,  and  a  contracted  and  very 
n^nd  enrrent  running  among  detached  rocks  and  islets/' 

1^  rest  of  this  portion  he  speaks  of  as  wide  and  navigable.  Regard, 
log  the  HW  of  forty  feet  at  Dhadree-,  he  considered,  that  even  if  this 
proved  an  insurmountable^  obstacle  to  a  continued  navigation,  it  might 
be  made  a  place  for  unloading  above,  and  replacing  the  goods  in  other 
boats  below  the  Ml  ,*  a  portage  of  half  a  mile  only  would  be  required. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  these  opinions  were  ex. 
pressed  upon  the  veport  of  a  native  surveyor,  who,  although  a  man  of 
apparent  intelligence,  could  have  had  no  experience,  and  very  limit- 
ed knowledge  of  the  means  available  for  improving  navigation.     It 
does  not  appear,  moreover,  that  he  took  any  steps  for  ascertaining  with 
aeeuraey  the  Ihil  of  the  river,  or  making  such  observations  as  would 
afford  grounds  for  deciding  on  the  steps  which  would  be  necessary  for 
overcoming  the  obstructions  to  be  met  wHh« 
In  1840^  in  consequence  of  the  repeated  representations  of  Lieutenant 
U.  Lieut.  HoTeU   Hore,  Junior  Assistant  at  Saugor,  an  experimental 
nperimenul  trial,  ^^^j  .j.  ^  transport  coal  by  rafts  from  Hosungabad 

was  made  on  a  small  scale  by  Lieutenant  Browne,  Principal  Assistant 
at  Hosungabad, 

In  reporting  in  November  1840,  the  total  failure  of  the  attempt, 
Captein  Browne  writes  as  follows:  ** From  Hosungabad  to  a  distance 
of  20  or  25  miles  below  Hindea,  the  river  is  open  during  the  rains ; 

*  The  original  survey  is  not  to  be  found  on  record,  Captain  Ouseley  appears  only 
to  have  sobmitted  the  result  of  it  with  his  opinions, 
t  Made  between  August  and  November,  1840. 
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bot  there,  from  the  deieriptioii  of  the  penon  tent  with  the  boat,  a  fall 
of  a  considerable  height  is  met  with,  suffieient  to  stop  the  progress  of 
any  boat ;  every  indueement  was  held  oat  to  the  boatmen  to  proceed 
farther,  bat  they  fatly  refused,  and  wonld  not  even  permit  their 
empty  boat  to  advance  without  being  insured  the  value  of  it** 

*'  From  enqoiries  made  of  the  boatmen  at  Hindea,  it  seems  that  no 
boat  has  ever  been  known  to  pass  this  plaee,  and  it  is  eonsidersd  by 
them  an  impossibility." 
Captain  J.  Abbott,  late  Assistant  in  Nimar,  whilit  in  charge  of 
sa.  Capu  Abbott,  ib^t  district, ''  lost  no  opportunity  of  collecting,  and 
noting  down,  all  the  information  procurable  from  persons  who  had 
visited  the  principal  obstacles."  His  own  actual  knowledge  was  li- 
mited to  the  boundaries  of  his  district  From  what  this  officer  states 
in  his  observations  open  the  obstacles  impeding  the  navigation  of  the 
river,  submitted  in  March  of  the  present  year,  it  appears  that  from 
enquiries  he  had  made,  the  river  is  navigable,  (except  in  the  driest 
season,  when  it  is  spread  over  too  wide  ft  snr&ee,)  from  Qassnngabad 
10  within  20  miles  of  the  Dhadree  fitUs.  That  at  Dkadvee  it  is  preci- 
pitated over  a  ledge  of  rocks  forty  feet  in  height,  and  for  about  30 
above  this,  navigation  is  impeded  by  rodcs  and  rapids.  The  rest  of 
this  portion,  t.  e.  from  Dhadree  to  Mundleysir,  is  navigable  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  to  vessels  of  light  burden  ;  but  during  the  very  dry 
months,  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  June,  the  water 
at  the  rapids  is  too  shallow  to  float  the  larger  river  craft. 

Eegarding  the  second  portion ;  viz.  from  Mundleysir  to  Tullockwarft, 

lid  Portion.       ^re  have  fuller  and  more  satisfcetory  information. 

As  early  as  1890,  Major  General  Sir  J.  Malcolm  had  contemplated 

1st.  Lieut  Biathias'  Opening  a  river  fiommonication  with  Baroohe,  and 

journey  in  1820.       ^||)j  ^y^^  ^y^^  several  officers  Were  deputed  by 

him  to  survey  the  course  of  the  stream.  The  following  extract  from 
a  Journal  of  a  Voyage  made  down  from  Mundleysir  by  Lieutenant  V. 
Mathias,  of  the  6th  Regiment  N.  I.  gives  us  our  first  information  res. 
pecting  this  portion  of  the  river: — 

'*  Left  Mundleysir  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  March  1830,  in  itn 
open  boat  called  a  punt,  made  out  of  a  single  tree,  about  12  feet  in 
length,  20  inches  in  breadth,  and  drawing  18  inches  water,  with  my- 
self, two  boatmen,  and^  small  quantity  of  baggage. 
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"  Frmm  Mondleysir  to  the  Hern  Phall,  a  distance  of  eighty  (80)  miles, 
Ihoe  is  aa  unintemipted  navigatioii  fSor  small  boats  from  the  eora- 
■CMenent  of  the  Monsoon  till  the  end  of  April,  and  it  is  then  only 
inlemipted  in  one  place,*  three  miles  below  Mabeysir,  where  part  of 
the  river  Calls  down  a  small  precipioe,  and  a  back  stream  is  there 
made  nee  of  lor  the  boats.  Bat  during  the  last  six  weeks  of  the  hot 
wtather,  fkom  the  shallowness  of  the  water,  and  the  boatmen  neglect* 
iag  to  deepen  the  back  stream  as  the  water  decreases,  it  of  course 
beeoracs  dry ;  hut  should  it  ever  be  required  to  be  made  use  of  daring 
those  six  weeks«  I  have  no  doubt,  from  the  appearance  of  the  river,  that 
a  little  labor  would  nmke  it  navigable  all  the  year  round* 

"  From  the  nature  of  the  rocky  bed  of  the  Nerbndda  at  the  Hirun 
Phall,  I  eoneeive  it  impossible  that  the  obstacles  to  navigate  it  could 
erer  be  eiirmouBted*  From  the  circumstance  of  small  ridges  of  rocks 
running  parallel  to  each  other  in  the  river,  and  only  distant  from 
twelve  lo  twenty  bet,  it  causes  such  a  rush  of  water  through  them, 
that  the  boatmen  are  afraid  to  pam  it,  being  unable  to  guide  the  boat 
dear  of  the  rocks;  and  one  which  I  prevailed  upon  the  omq  with  some 
dilkcttUy  to  make  the  attempt  with,  was  upset,  and  the  men  much  bruis** 
ed  againat  the  rocks.  But  a  still  greater  obstacle  exists  about  a  mile 
below  thai,  where  nearly  the  whole  water  of  the  river  rushes  into  a 
channel  not  more  than  forty  yards  broad,  attended  with  a  consider* 
able  frdl,  and  with  such  violence,  that  any  boat  trying  to  pass  it,  must 
inevitably  be  k)et. 

*'  Finding  myself  unable  either  to  proceed  along  the  bed  of  the  river 
sr  in  n  boat,  I  determined  upon  getting  down  to  Hamp  Island,  in  the 
espsetation  that  I  should  there  be  able  to  get  boats  and  return  by  the 
fiver  to  the  Himn  Phall,  or  if  not,  proceed  from  thence  to  Barodie ; 
frr  wliich  purpose  I  came  back  about  three  miles,  and  landed  on  the 
North  bank  of  the  river  at  the  small  village  of  Dhair^  end  proceeded 
nearly  due  North  to  Kooksee  along  a  good  cart  rood,  distance  ten 
sulee  and  sofcn  furlongs.  From  henee  I  marched  in  a  North-west 
direction  to  Rajpoor,  distance  twenty-nine  miles  and  one  furlong ;  also 
a  good  cart  road,  but  the  last  twenty  miles  is  through  a  thick  jangle.  I 
dm  moved  in  a  Southerly  direction  to  Allie  Mohun,  through  an 

*  LubMvidani. 
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open  jungle,  distance  nine  miles  and  five  furlongs,  till  within  two  miles 
of  the  place,  when  it  thickens  to  a  deep  jungle  with  small  hills.  From 
that  to  Moondlahy  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  in  a  South-west  diree- 
tion,  through  a  deep  moving  country,  in  many  places  well  cultivated 
by  the  Kressans,  or  Bhillala  tribe,  and  thickly  studded  with  large 
mowah  trees.  From  this  I  went  to  Oomtee  in  a  Westerly  direction, 
ten  miles,  through  a  beautiful  cultivated  country,  thickly  planted 
with  the  largest  description  of  mowah  trees;  and  from  hence  to 
Hamp,  in  a  South-east  direction,  by  the  Gore  Gbaut,  is  ten  miles  and 
six  furlongs,  and  is  through  a  wild  hilly  and  jungle  country,  culti. 
vated  in  spots  for  the  first  five  miles  by  the  Kreseans. 

"  Here  I  was  much  disappointed  in  finding  myself  unable  td  pro- 
ceed in  any  direction,  from  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  rocky 
bed  of  the  river;  and  to  add  to  my  further  disappointment,  not  a 
boat  was  to  be  procured,  nor  could  I  hear  of  one  ever  having  been 
seen  between  the  Hirun  Phall  and  Mokree,  except  the  punt,  or  small 
passage  boat  at  this  place,  now  useless  from  its  decayed  state.  The 
bed  of  the  river  is  here,  when  full,  about  two  furlongs  in  breadth,  with 
masses  of  large  rocks  in  every  direction^  and  the  water  at  this  time 
confined  within  a  narrow  deep  channel  from  twenty  to  forty  yards 
in  breadth,  as  far  as  I  could  see  from  the  highest  hill  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  in  one  spot  that  I  went  to  the  channel  was  not  ten  yards 
in  width,  the  water  rushing  through  it  with  a  slight  fall  and  tremen- 
dous force.  Nothing  now  remained,  but  to  make  my  way  to  Makree 
by  the  nearest  route  I  could  find ;  but  not  being  able  to  take  my 
baggage  through  hills,  I  was  obliged  to  go  to  Kewaunt  in  Gnaerat, 
and  only  distant  from  the  Gore  Ghaut  in  a  Northerly  direction  eight 
miles.  From  that  I  went  to  Barsnee,  in  a  South-west  direction 
twenty-one  miles  and  seven  furlongs,  through  an  highly  cultivated 
country,  thickly  studded  with  mangoe,  mowah,  palmira  and  other 
forest  trees.  From  hence  to  Tulluckwara  on  the  Nurbudda,  in  a 
South-west  direction  is  twenty  miles  and  seven  furlongs,  through  an 
open  jungly  country. 

*'  Here  I  again  embarked,  and^went  up  the  river  as  far  as  Mokree, 
distance  about  twenty  miles,  and  there  found  an  insurmountable  ob. 
stacle  to  navigation  in  a  fall  of  the  river  which  of  itself  is  inconsider- 
able, but  prevents  the  possibility  of  a  boat  ever  passing  it.    I  then  re- 
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turned  to  Tulluckwara,  where  I  had  left  my  baggage^  from  inability 
to  take  it  with  me  from  the  hilly  nature  of  the  coontry." 

In  addition  to  this,  and  in  order  to  establish  the  fiust  of  the  naviga. 
U.  Major  Wilson's  bility  between  Mundleysir  and  Chiculdah  beyond 
jotraey.  ^  doubt,  Major  Wilson,  at  Sir  J.  Malcolm's  request** 

nent  from  the  Hiran  Phall  to  Mundleysir  in  the  end  of  July  1820, 
"  when  the  small  quantity  of  rain  that  had  fallen  rendered  the  river 
UDeommooly  low  for  the  season/' 

**  The  resultt  of  the  examination  of  this  part  of  the  river/'  Sir  J. 
Maleoim  writes,  **  was  that  with  the  exception  of  the  portage  of  Lu. 
hesvidurrmh  near  Moheysir,  where  the  river,  from  the  fitll  or  rather 
rapid,  is  always  very  difficult,  and  sometimes  dangerous ;  the  naviga. 
tion  between  Mundleysir  and  Chiculdah  was  practicable  for  light 
emft  nine  or  ten  months  in  the  year/' 

Major  Wilson  also  informed  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  that  firom  his  enquiries, 
and  from  the  meteorological  observations  he  made  whilst  he  was  at 
Mondleyair,  it  appeared  that  the  wind  blew  at  this  time  of  year 
almost  always  from  the  West,  increasing  with  the  Monsoon,  and 
enabling  boats,  when  the  current  was  at  its  height,  to  stem  it,  and  to  go 
in  two  or  three,  and  sometimes  in  one  day  from  Chiculdah  to  Muheysir. 

He  stated,  that  the  river  between  Hirun  Phall  and  Mundleysir  was 
ilmost  straight,  and  that  this  was  a  great  advantage  to  the  flat.bottomed 
boats,  as  they  never  had  to  shift  sail  in  coming  up.  In  going  down, 
they  were  aided  by  the  current  and  resorted  to  punting,  where  that 
was  slack  and  the  water  shallow. 

Lieutenant  J.  Anderson  of  the   17th  Regiment  Bombay  N.  I. 

3d.  Lieut  Ander-  ^^  appointed  to  survey  the  Nurbudda  between 
■w'sjoarney  ia  1841  Hiudea  and  Hirun  Phall  in  October  1841,  but  owing 

to  the  non-arrival  of  the  necessary  instruments,  he  was  prevented  from 

making  any  regular  survey.    When  ordered  to  join  his  Regiment  at 

Bombay,  he  resolved  to  proceed  vift  Baroche  in  a  canoe,  ''  hoping  to 

eontribute  somewhat  to  the  scanty   information  already  possessed 

r^arding  the  very  difficult  portion  of  the  river  between  Hirun  Phall 

and  Soolpan/' 

*  In  a  boat  which  Sir  J.  Malcolm  mentions,  as  *'a  large  and  rather  heavy  passage 
boat/* 

t  We  obtain  our  knowledge  of  the  result  of  Migor  Wilson's  trip  through  Sir  J. 
Uakolm.    No  Joamal  by  M^jor  Wilson  being  on  record. 
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The  following  extract  from  his  report  gives  the  resalt  of  his  obeer. 
vations  as  far  down  as  Tullackwara,  with  an  aeoonnt  of  the  measorei 
he  was  compelled  to  adopt  when  stopped  in  his  ftirther  progress  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Hatnee  river  :«^ 

''  I  left  Mundleysir  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  March  1843,  in 
one  of  the  ordinary  passage  boats  used  at  the  ferry,  haltsd  for  the 
night  at  Kuttora,  and  arrived  at  Chicaldah  on  the  evening  of  the 
22d  at  sunset. 

**  This  portion  of  the  river,  flfty^one  miles  in  lengthi  is  navigaUe  by 
boats  lightly  laden  until  nearly  the  end  of  the  dry  weather,  with  the 
eiception  of  the  rapids  called  Sahesur  Durrab,  which  are  about  two 
miles  below  the  town  of  Muheysir. 

"  This  is  rather  a  formidable  obstruction,  consisting  of  a  belt  of 
rock  stretching  diagonally  across  the  river,  and  iaterseeted  by  a  greal 
many  narrow  and  tortuous  channels,  through  which  the  water  rushes 
with  great  impetuosity,  until  it  is  finally  precipitated  over  a  shelf 
about  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height  into  a  sort  ^  trough,  at  the  extre- 
mity of  which  it  again  becomes  navigable.  Luckily,  however^  there  is 
a  back  stream  near  the  Southern  bank,  whidi  affords  a  rather  difllealt 
passage  for  unladen  boats  until  within  about  a  month  of  the  rains, 
but  might  easily  be  made  practicable  throughout  the  year  by  means 
hereafter  explained. 

''  Between  this  and  Chiculdah  there  are  a  few  shallows  and  rapids, 
but  I  observed  no  obstacle  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  and  have  no 
doubt  that  a  comparatively  trifling  outlay  would  render  this  portion 
of  the  river  available  for  boats  much  larger  than  that  I  sailed  in, 
for  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  whole  of  the  year. 

*'  From  Mundleysir  to  Chiculdah,  the  bed  and  banks  of  the  river  pre- 
sent  every  where  nearly  the  same  features  which  may  be  exhibited 
by  the  fdlowing  section  : — " 


\  Low  Bank./ 

\ Bedofthtmer.  /  day,  baialt,  &c. 


High  Bank. 
Mar. 

Pcbblet  imbedded  in 


Baialt  chiefly  columnar  oer- 
pendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
river,  very  rarely  granite  in 
lolitary 
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"  I  left  Chiealdftli  on  the  OMumlng  of  tlie  26Ui»  paiaed  Hirim  Phall, 
•Kept  oa  the  bank  of  the  stiemm  nearly  oppotile  to  the  village  of  Burk- 
hoy,  and  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Hatnee  next  evening  the  S^Tth, 
where  we  spent  the  night  on  a  rock  in  the  centre  of  the  river. 

''  Our  pit^ress  was  unimpeded  lor  twenty-five  railee  below  Chieul- 
dah,  the  river  having  moatly  the  appearance  above  deacribed,  until  we 
reached  Dhumarag,  and  (speit  Dhurmcotein  the  plan,)  where  it  makes 
a  bend  to  the  South,  and  its  aspect  it  totally  changed.  Here  there  is  a 
gradual  inereaae  in  the  strength  of  the  current,  the  rocks  become 
Itiger  and  more  numerous,  and  the  stream  being  somewhat  contract- 
ed,  is  divided  into  several  channels  through  which  it  darts  wi^h  coosi. 
derable  finree. 

**  Although  I  experienced  little  difficulty  in  passing  this  rapid,  and 
have  aaoertained  that  light  boats  may  be  taken  up  and  down  at  this 
season  without  danger,  if  guided  with  ordinary  carei  it  is  nevertheless 
to  be  eonsidered  a  serious  obstruction  to  navigation,  since  from  the 
position  of  the  rocks  it  must  be  a  dangerous  spot  when  the  river  is 
Bwolko«  and  from  ito  extent  it  would  require  a  good  deal  of  labour  to 
Bike  it  generally  available  for  traffic. 

"  Thia  is  one  of  those  places  which,  on  the  score  of  expense,  it  might, 
at  first  sight  be  thought  advisable  to  avoid  by  means  of  a  road ;  but  a 
more  accurate  inspection  than  I  had  time  to  afford,  would  I  conceive, 
shew  the  possibility  of  overcoming  even  this  obstacle  at  no  very  enor- 
mous cost,  partly  by  clearing  the  channel,  and  perhaps  partly  by  the 
aude  recommended  in  my  concluding  remarks. 

**  Below  this  the  river  is  deep,  and  continues  so  to  the  Hirun  Phall, 
about  a  mile  further  down,  where  the  greater  part  of  it  rushes  through 
a  channel  only  a  few  yards  in  width,  with  a  force  against  which  it 
would  be  useless  to  contend. 

"The  fail  of  this  rapid  is  gradual,  its  channel  varies  little  in  breadth, 

and  throughout  its  entire  length,  which  is  considerable,  the  water 

is  broken  into  foam.    But  notwithstanding  its  formidable  appearance, 

of  which  its  length  is  the  most  discouraging  feature,  I  am  by  no 

BMans  inclined  to  regard  it  as  so  important  as  has  been  represented, 

its  proximity  to  the  bank  and  the  slope  and  position  of  the  neighbour. 

iog  rocks  being  particularly  favourable  for  the  construction  of  a  road 

or  locks,  as  might  be  found  most  convenient. 

3z 
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"  I  here  left  the  large  boat,  as  originally  intended,  having  brought 
with  me  a  canoe  hollowed  out  of  a  single  tree,  and  remarkably  strong, 
in  which  I  proposed  to  make  the  rest  of  the  voyage.  This  we 
managed  to  get  down  with  but  trifling  injury,  not  however  until  it 
had  been  repeatedly  upset,  and  once  or  twice  sunk,  although  I  had  a 
couple  of  strong  ropes  attached  to  it,  and  the  assistance  of  five  or  six 
persons  to  guide  it. 

''  If  found  expedient  a  road,  apparently  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
in  Iength>  might  be  made  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river,  by 
which  both  this  and  the  rapid  above  might  be  cut  off ;  but  owing  to 
the  unevenness  of  the  banks  its  construction  would  be  expensive,  and 
it  may  reasonably  be  doubted^  if  the  saving  obtained  by  adopting  this 
piMi  in  preference  to  others  would  counterbalance  the  disadvantages 
of  a  mix«d  communication.  This  question  can  be  determined  only 
by  the  most  careful  levelling,  and  a  thorough  and  minute  examination 
of  the  spot  during  the  different  phases  of  the  river. 

''  Between  this  and  Kukranuh,  which  is  about  sixteen  miles  below 
Hirun  Phall,  I  met  with  only  three  interruptions,  so  exactly  alike, 
that  one  description  will  answer  for  all.  At  these  places  there  is  an 
abrupt  descent  of  the  river^  and  the  channel  becomes  suddenly  con- 
tracted^ the  stream  rushing  through  with  such  violence,  that  we  were 
obliged  to  use«very  precaution  in  letting  down  the  canoe.  However^ 
it  luckily  happens  that  in  all  of  these  the  fall  is  inconsiderable,  and 
the  channel  narrows  only  in  that  particular  spot,  so  that  unlike  the 
Hirun  Phall,  there  being  no  length  of  rapid  to  overcome,  the  difficulty 
of  making  them  navigable  would  be  comparatively  small. 

"  With  these  exceptions,  I  found  the  voyage  both  easy  and  pleasant, 
and  ii  struck  me,  that  from  Hirun  Phall  to  Kukranuh,  there  were 
fewer  shallows  and  a  greater  portion  of  really  navigable  water,  than  in 
any  portion  of  the  river  of  the  same  length  that  I  had  met  with 
above. 

'*  At  Dhurmeaj,  as  before  stated,  the  bed  of  the  river  is  slightly 
contracted,  but  below  it  resumes  nearly  its  ordinary  widths  the  main 
body  of  the  stream  being  in  most  places  confined  to  a  narrow  channel 
somewhat  resembling  a  canal.  A  little  below  Hirun  Phall,  the  rocks 
rise  on  both  sides  in  perpendicular  walls,  and  the  water  is  uncom. 
monly  deep,  flowing  for  a  long  way  with  a  gentle  current,  and  with- 
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oat  tbe  slightest  impediment.  It  is  aiao  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the 
spots  already  aliaded  to^  where  there  aie  serious  obstructions,  the 
roek  is  bat  little  elevated  above  the  surfiuse  of  the  stream,  and  that 
liar  nearly  the  whole  way  from  Hirun  Phail  to  Kakranuh  there  is  a  low 
bank  either  on  c»e  side  or  the  other,  but  generally  on  both,  where  a 
road  might  be  oonstrocted  if  necessary.  The  hills  on  either  hand  are 
pretty  high,  and  covered  with  jangle. 

*'  Kakranuh  is  a  Bheelallee  village  in  the  Rajpoor  territory,  and 
siioAted  on  the  Eastern  bank  of  the  Hatnee,  about  a  mile  from  the 
Norbuddah. 

**  Here  I  was  unfortunately  compelled  to  abandon  the  idea  of  follow. 
ing  the  coarse  of  the  river,  the  boatmen,  from  the  reports  they  had 
heard  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  refusing  to  proceed  any 
fiirthcr  without  an  escort  to  protect  them.  I  accordingly  remained  at 
the  Tillage  for  three  days,  trying  every  expedient  that  I  could  think  of; 
bat  although  I  offered  a  handsome  reward,  no  one  could  be  prevailed 
OD  to  accompany  me  to  Haump,  so  great  was  their  dread  of  the 
Bheels.  Finding  therefore  that  nothing  more  could  be  done,  and  un- 
willing to  incur  censure  by  any  further  delay,  I  was  forced  reluctantly 
to  moke  for  Tulluckwara  by  land,  intending  to  proceed  thence  by 
water  to  Baroche. 

"On  the  81st,  I  marched  four  cost  North  to  Walpoor,  a  vHlage  belong. 
ing  to  Rajpoor  Allee,  reached  Chucktollah  on  the  1st  April  in  a  wester, 
ly  direction  eight  coss,  and  Kona  at  &ve  coss  West  on  the  2d,  on  the 
3d  I  proceeded  to  Barnee  and  arrived  at  Tulluckwara  on  the  4th» 

^  There  is  a  garree  track  the  whole  way,  having  the  appearance  of 
being  much  used,  which  the  natives  told  me  was  the  case ;  in  some 
parts  it  leads  through  a  pretty  thick  jungle,  and  here  and  there  it  is 
hilly,  bat  no  where  very  steep,  and  on  the  whole,  it  is  as  good  a  road 
as  most  ef  its  kind. 

^  I  was  informed  that  there  is  a  direct  road  from  Wallpoor  to  Chi. 
caldah  ;  and  subsequently  learnt,  that  there  is  a  shorter  route  from 
Kowani  to  Talluckwara  than  by  Barsnee;  from  which  we  may  infer, 
that  shoald  my  information  prove  oorrect,  this  would  probably  be  the 
best  line  of  road  for  establishing  a  land  communication  between  Chi- 
caldah  and  Tulluckwara.  The  distence  from  Kowant,  through 
Bannee  to  Tulluckwara,   is  about  forty-one  miles,  and  that  from 
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Walpoor  to  Chieuldah^  cuinot,  I  think,  exceed  forty,  so  that  taking 
the  shorter  route  from  Kowant  to  TttUuckwara,  and  reckoning  the 
C0S8  at  two  miles,  the  entire  length  of  road  would  be  about  one 
hundred  miles,  and  Dhurnraj  being  ifty  miles  lower  down,  the  dis. 
tance  might  be  still  further  reduced  by  making  that  the  debarking 
point,  instead  of  Chieuldah.*' 

From*  the  information  gleaned  by  Captoin  Abbott  it  appears,  that 
4th.  CApt.  Abbott,  the  river  between  Mnndleysir  and  Chieuldah  is  na* 
vigable  for  lightly  burdened  boats  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
Below  Chieuldah,  he  says,  the  stream  is  broken  by  long  ledges  of  rock 
into  a  number  of  narrow  channels,  forming  what  is  called  the  Hiran 
Phall,  or  Deer*s  Leap.  These  rocks,  he  further  states,  were  described 
as  being  extremely  solid,  and  severed  by  intervals  of  sixteen  or  eighteen 

feet. 

<<  A  mile  below  this,  it  finds  a  single  channel  of  forty  yarde,  bound. 

ed  on  either  side  by  diflSi,  into  which  the  stream,  600  yards  in  width, 

contracts  in  volume  as  it  rushes  down  the  declivity  of  this  gorge  with 

extreme  fury." 

This  officer,  however,  after  describing  from  hearsay  this  formidable 
obstacle,  considers  that  there  are  reasons  for  believing  its  difficulties 
to  be  exaggerated. 

To  the  information  thus  obtained  regarding  this  portion  of  the  river, 

5th.  Sir  c.  Wade's  through  Lieutenant  Mathias  and  Major  Wilson  in 
testimony.  |320,  from  Lieutenant  Anderson  in  1841,  and  from 

Captain  Abbott  submitted  in  the  present  year,  it  may  be  satisfactory 
to  append  the  opinion  of  the  late  resident  at  Indore,  Sir  C.  Wade. 

He  writes  as  follows:  ''Having  seen  the  obstructions  oftheNur. 
budda  in  almost  every  part  sttrveyed  by  Captain  Anderson,  his  de. 
scription  of  them  appears  to  me  to  confirm  more  closely  to  their  real 
nature  than  that  of  any  other  which  I  have  met  with,  excepting 
where  he  assigns  a  fall  of  eight  feet  at  the  Suhesur  Durruh,  near  Mo- 
heysir,  which  does  not  in  my  opinion  exceed  five,  and  with  respect  to 
the  length  of  the  Hirun  Phall  ftiU  being  considerable,  which  did  not 
strike  me  as  being  so.  I  shouM  say  it  cannot  exceed  sixty  or  seventy 
feet,  and  is  composed  of  detached  masses  of  rock,  which  I  am  con- 

*  This  would  appear  to  be  independent  of  Lieutenant  Anderson's. 
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nneed  wooM  etsily  yield  to  ezplotton,  in  the  hands  of  a  ecientific 
Bagiaeer  aeemlomed  to  the  removal,  by  that  a^iency,  of  such  ob- 


officer  coDciirred  with  Capt.  Anderson  in  considering  that  the 
magnitude  of  these  obstructions  has  been  ezaggregated,  and  recom* 
mended  that  the  survey  should  be  entrusted  to  one  Engineer  alone, 
with  such  assistance  as  might  be  necessary.  He  considered  it  a  great 
mistake  trusting  for  our  knowledge  of  the  river  to  partial  observations 
made  at  different  times  and  by  different  persons,  who  each  had  his 
own  peculiar  views  on  the  subject. 

Rc^vding  the  navigability  of  the  stream  between  TuUakwara  and 

Hid  Portioa.    Baroche,  there  is  no  doubt 

Oar  first  account  is  derived  from  Mr.  W.  Webbe,  who  furnished  a 
memorandum  on  this  portion  of  the  river  in  June  1820. 

"  The  navigation  horn  Baroche  to  Tulluckwara  is  not  open  until 

iiLUr.  W.W6bb6's  fifteen  or  twenty  days  after  the  monsoon  sets  in» 
MemoraDiiiiin  io  i820.  ^,  ^jj^^  ^^  ^^^^  -^  ^^  Nurbudda  begins  to  rise, 

which  is  generally  about  the  b^inning  of  July ;  it  is  first  navigated  by 
beau  of  the  burden  of  ten  kulsies  or  eight  candies  to  fifty  kulsies  or 
kKiy  candies,  some  laden  and  others  not ;  they  run  up  in  four  or  five 
days,  and  sometimes  in  three  with  a  strong  S.  W.  monsoon  wind, 
and  return  heavily  laden  much  about  the  same  time  with  the  current 
in  fiavor.  Boats  of  these  burdens  can  navigate  to  Tuliukwara  until 
the  Dewallee  feast,  or  the  month  of  September^  after  which  the  na. 
Tigation  becomes  difficult,  if  not  impracticable.  Those  of  fifty  kulsies 
have  five  men  in  each»  and  those  of  t^i  or  twenty  have  two  to  four 
men.  These  draw,  when  heavily  laden,  from  five  to  three  and  a 
half  lieet  water ;  after  the  month  of  September  Uiese  boats  take  fifteen 
days  to  go,  having  one  or  two  additional  hands  in  each,  and  return  in 
six  or  seven  days,  the  current  and  wind  being  then  against  them 
they  are  obliged  to  track  the  boat  in  going  up. 

''  After  an  interval  of  a  few  days,  and  after  the  Nurbudda  has  con* 
siderably  risen^  boats  of  a  larger  burden,  from  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  fifty  kulsies  (which  are  the  largest)  eighty  candies  or  one 
hundred  twenty  candies  leave  Baroche  for  Tuliukwara  with  ten  men 
in  each,  the  trip  up  and  down  is  performed  much  about  the  same 
time  as  those  of  a  lesser  burden  ;  they  return  heavily  laden,  and  leave 
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this  either  fall  or  empty.  Boats  of  these  burdens  can  only  navigate 
until  September^'or  three  months  at  the  furthest;  they  draw  aboat 
seven  or  eight  feet  water.  These  boats  go  even  as  &r  as  Deygowm 
Peeplia,  which  is  about  fifteen  or  twenty  coss  higher  up,  but  not 
always  with  that  facility  as  from  Baroche  to  Tulluckwara^  on  account 
of  the  river  having  a  rocky  bed,  and  the  current  in  places  being  very 
rapid,  besides  there  are  three  Ohauts  to  pass :  Tuiiuckwara,  (which  is 
the  most  difficult),  Ukteysir  and  Bhimpary.  In  order  to  get  over 
these  obstacles,  the  boatmen  are  obliged  to  send  out  long  ropes  ^m 
the  end  of  their  mast  to  be  fastened  to  the  trees  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  by  this  means  draw  the  boat  forward  over  the  stream. 
This  passage  is  performed  in  three  or  five  days,  and  is  the  utmost 
limit  that  boats  have  ever  ventured :  beyond  this  the  navigation  is 
said  to  be  impracticable.  Sometimes  these  boats  in  returning  firom 
Tuiiuckwara  are  interrupted  in  their  progress  at  the  Ohauts,  which 
are  seven  in  number;  viz.  Tatreedra,  Bawapeara,  Umraulee,  Run. 
daulee,  Chaundode,  Kenoraulee,  Nurendda  and  Thoomdee,  owing  to 
the  foil  of  the  freshes,  or  by  an  interval  of  no  rain  for  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight.  The  boatmen  are  then  under  the  necessity  of  lightening  the 
boat  by  emptying  a  part  of  the  cargo  into  a  smaller  one  along  side, 
and  filling  it  again  after  passing  these  Ohauts ;  this  is  done  by  getting 
a  villager  from  the  nearest  place,  who  understands  the  channel.  He 
proceeds  forward  on  a  small  raft  or  canoe  with  a  long  bamboo  sound- 
ing,  and  the  boat  after  him. 

**  All  boats  that  leave  this  for  Tuiiuckwara  have  a  sloping  roof 
built  on  them  with  bamboos  and  mats,  to  preserve  the  goods  from  the 
rain ;  the  larger  ones  are  also  built  up  at  the  sides  with  the  same 
materials  to  prevent  the  water  washing  in  when  deeply  laden.  These 
boats  are  built  like  all  others  that  are  used  on  this  side,  having  no 
decks,  with  one  mast,  and  a  triangular  sail. 

**  Boats  from  sixty  to  seventy  kulsies  burden  can  go  to  TuIIuck* 
wara  after  September  lightly,  but  cannot  return  heavily  laden. 

"  The  tide  is  felt  only  as  fiur  as  Reenuapoor,  about  twenty-five  or 
thirty  miles  above  Baroche,  where  it  does  not  exceed  a  span  in 
height. 

''It  is  impossible  to  fix  dates  when  the  navigation  of  the  river 
opens  and  ceases :  all  depends  on  the  monsoon,  and  the  quantity  of 
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nin  that  &1U  inland  in  the  countries  through  which  the  Nurbudda 
tfefcct  its  course :  if  it  begins  early,  the  boats  of  ooune  leave  this  early, 
sad  the  navigation  continues  as  long  as  there  is  sufficient  water  for 
them  to  float  up  and  down ;  the  time  stated  above  is  generally  the 
month  fixed  for  it.  Last  year  being  a  season  of  unusual  heavy  rain, 
the  navigation  was  open  until  January  1820. 

^  The  commodities  carried  from  hence  are  salt,  cocoanut,  sugar, 
beetle  nuts,  dates,  both  dry  and  fresh,  brooms,  cocoanut  shell,  hooka 
bottoms,  earthenware,  pepper,  spices  of  all  sorts,  and  curry  stuff;  and 
sometimea  when  there  is  a  scarcity,  wheat,  rice,  and  paddy.  The 
returns  are  mowda,  honey,  timber,  rafters,  bamboos,  bamboo  mats, 
and  sometimes  till,  ghee  and  hemp. 

"The  above  information  is  from  some  of  the  most  intelligent 
merchants  who  have  traded  for  thirty-five,  twenty-five,  and  twenty 
ycais  up  and  down  from  this  to  TuUuckwara  and  Deygaum  Peeplia; 
these  men  go  themselves  every  year  in  their  boats,  and  always  assist 
the  boatmen  in  navigating  their  vessels. 

Further  information  is  contained  in  the  Journal  forwarded  by 
Lieutenant  Mathias  in  1820. 

**  Here^  I  once  more  embarked  on  the  2d  May,  but  in  a  larger  des* 

%L  Lieut.  Mathiat'   criptlou  of  boat,  being  nearly  thirty  feet  in  length, 
Joaniey  ia  1H2U.        ^j^^  ^^  ^  j^^  .„  ^.^^j^  ^^^  ^  ^^  hotlom  ;  the  Other 

that  1  had  for  my  people  was  in  every  respect  like  an  English  boat, 
with  a  keel,  6cc.  dec.,  and  it  drew  two  and  a  half  feet  water.  The  only 
inlemiption  I  received  from  this  to  Baroche,  even  at  this  advanced 
tune  of  the  year,  was  at  the  Bawapeer  and  Tan  tee  Dag  Ghauts, 
ahere  the  large  boat  was  detained  a  few  minutes  by  the  shallowness 
of  the  water,  so  that  there  is  an  uninterrupted  navigation  for  the 
largest  description  of  boats  that  sail  in  the  river  as  far  as  Peeplia, 
thirteen  miles  above  TuUuckwara,  during  the  rains,  and  for  two  months 
after  it ;  but  from  the  hilly  and  broken  nature  of  the  country,  Tulluek- 
wara  is  the  highest  situation  up  the  river  that  ^Dould  be  fixed  upon  as 
a  dep6t,  particularly  as  there  is  a  good  cart  road  from  that  to  Chicul- 
dsh  by  Barsnee,  Odeypoor,  Raj  poor,  and  Cooksee,  or  by  Barsnee, 
Fkttl  Mahaul,  Parmwaur,  Rajpoor,  and  Cooksee,  by  that  making  the 

*  At  TuUuckwara* 
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grefttest  poasible  distance  for  the  land  carriage  to  Chiculdah  or  D4iair 
115  miles.  But  several  miles  would  be  saved  by  going  to  Loossaree^ 
leaving  Gooksee  on  the  left  hand ;  and  again  by  not  using  the  mare 
fraquented  road  by  Oodeypoor  but  that  of  Paul  Mahaul  and  Pan- 
soaur,  from  which  1  have  no  doubt  that  the  distance  of  the  land  ear. 
riage  from  Tulackwara  to  Chiculdah^  as  we  become  more  ftimiliar 
with  the  load,  would  be  reduced  to  a  hundred  miles." 

The  following  Journal  of  a  voyage  up  the  Nerbudda  in  the  Honor, 
able  Company's  Pattimar  ''  Tapty/'  by  Lieut  Elwon,  Honorable  Com. 
pany's  Alarine,  received  in  1822,  will  be  also  interesting  in  this  plaee. 
'^  Sailed  from  Baroche,  June  24th,  and  anchored  at  Jerresul,  where 
Srd.  Lieut  Elwon    We  were  obliged  to  remain  during  the  following  day, 
in  1822.  there  not  being  sufficient  water  on  the  Jerresha 

Ohaut.  Oh  the  26th  cleared  the  Ghaut,  and  passed  through  the  Pora 
Ghaut  without  meeting  with  any  mwe  obstruction,  in  the  evening 
anchored  at  Ramnapore,  found  the  river  here  very  narrow  with  a 
continual  strong  ebb  tide.  On  the  27th,  entered  the  Bowapearra  Ghaut, 
and  employed  warping  until  the  evening  of  the  29th,  when  we  cleared 
it.  I  am  informed  the  freshes  begin  to  come  down  about  the  latter 
end  of  May,  or  beginning  of  June,  and  this  part  of  the  river  remains 
navigable  until  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  September.  The  freshes 
continue  seldom  more  than  three  days  at  a  time,  after  which  the  water 
decreases,  never  leaving  less  than  one  fathom  water  at  Bowapearra 
Ghaut ;  although  it  is  fordable  in  the  fair  season,  being  dry  or  most 
water  three  feet,  when  troops  often  cross.  This  day  entered  the 
Amraully  Ghaut,  and  employed  warping  during  the  following  day, 
when  we  cleared  it;  and  on  the  1st  July  passed  with  little  difficulty 
through  the  Nurkurry  Ghaut,  and  in  the  afternoon  anchored  at  the 
entrance  of  Cottarar  Ghaut,  there  being  no  wind-  Not  being  able  to 
proceed,  I  returned  in  the  Bunder  boat  to  Chaundode,  one  of  the 
largest  villages  on  the  banks  of  the  Nurbudda ;  it  has  a  very  convenient 
landing  place  with  steps  built  of  bricks  and  chunam,  which  has  a 
very  good  appearance  from  the  water.  It  has  some  trade  with  Broderaj 
carrying  there  timber,  for  which  they  receive  cash.  To  Baroche  they 
take  mowa  in  considerable  quantity,  also  honey  and  ghee,  receiving 
in  return  rice,  wheat,  dates  and  salt ;  they  carry  up  the  river  as  far  as 
Mokree,  in  small  canoes  called  toonies,  salt,  native  cloth,  pick  axes. 
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bnaa  diBhes,  and  Brodera  rapeet^  in  retain  for  which  they  reoeive 
bamboos,  rafkerB  and  timber,  which  track  along  the  bank  of  the 
river  to  Chaimdode.  The  two  following  days  employed  warping 
thioogh  the  Cotarrar  Ghaut,  where  the  bottom  being  hard  sand  and 
atones  interspened  with  rocks  towards  the  banks,  and  the  tide  very 
strong,  we  were  obliged  to  back  the  warping  anchor  with  the  boat's 
amaii  anchor.  On  the  4th  of  July,  while  at  anchor  off  Toomree, 
there  being  no  wind,  we  were  visited  by  the  Jemadar,  who  said  the 
country  hereabouts  is  much  infested  by  thieves ;  he  has  a  guard  of  ten 
sqK>ys.  Toomree  is  a  small  village ;  there  is  excellent  pasturage  in 
the  neighbourhood.  I  saw  some  good  cucumber  plants  and  Indian 
com  here.  Wheat  I  understand  is  not  cultivated  at  all  up  the  river. 
I  oboerved  hackeries  at  this  place,  the  wheels  of  which  were  superior 
to  any  of  the  sort  I  have  seen  in  other  parts  of  India.  In  the  after. 
noon  a  breese  springing  up,  made  sail,  found  as  we  approached  Tul- 
hukwara,  the  tide  considerably  stronger,  and  although  a  pleasant 
breene,  were  obliged  to  resort  to  the  warp  to  gain  the  landing  place* 
On  5fth  and  6th,  employed  gaining  information  which  was  but  scarce, 
as  the  people  apparently  knew  of  nothing  out  of  Tulluckwara ;  not 
even  the  Patill  could  tell  me  any  thing  of  the  surrounding  country 
that  I  could  at  all  think  satisfiictory. 

**  The  following  are  questions  answered  by  two  matchies,  or  pilots, 
at  Tnlluekwara : — 

"  Queeiian*  What  time  does  the  water  begin  to  increase  here  ? 

'*  Answer.  Aboitt  1st  June,  when  the  rains  commence,  and  then 


**  Q.  When  does  it  become  very  low  ? 

"  A.  After  the  rains,  or  end  of  September,  when  it  soon  decreases, 

having  no  more  than  two  feet  and  six  inches  water  at  Tulluckwara  in 

the  hot  sesson. 

"  Q.  When  do  the  large  boats  come  from  Baroche? 

A*  End  of  July  or  beginning  of  August. 

Q,  Are  those  boats  larger  than  the  Honorable  Company's  Patti. 

Tapty  ? 

"  ji.  No ;  about  the  same  size,  or  fifty  candies. 

''  Q.  Do  they  go  higher  than  Tulluckwara  ? 

'*  A.  No,  the  only  boats  that  go  above  this  place  are  small  canoes 

or  toonies." 

4a 
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"July  7th,  having  made  the  necenary  preparations^  Mr.  Zigler  and 
self  proceeded  up  the  river  in  the  Bunder  boat,  with  six  extra  hands, 
to  assist  in  tawing,  also  accompanied  by  the  pilot  in  a  canoe ;  found 
the  tide  soon  after  leaving  Tullukwara  so  strong,  we  were  obliged  to 
track  the  boat,  and  this  could  only  be  done  by  the  people  wading 
through  the  water.  At  seven,  entered  the  Busseean  Ghaut,  a  few 
minutes  afterwards  observed  a  curious  rippling  in  the  water  on  the 
larboard  bow.  In  passing  this  place  close,  I  was  surprised  to  find  the 
water  formed  a  number  of  whirlpools,  hauled  the  boat  close  rounds 
and  on  towing  about  ten  yards  found  her  prevented  proceeding  by  the 
rapidity  of  the  tide,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  the  boat  was  kept  from 
dropping  astern.  The  pilot  now  directed  she  might  be  taken  further 
out  as  there  was  not  sufficient  water  ahead  ;  this  we  succeeded  in  by 
securing  the  boat  to  some  chinny  we  were  amongst,  but  the  water  was 
running  with  more  force,  and  it  required  great  exertion  for  the  people 
to  stand  and  save  themselves  from  being  carried  away ;  this  would 
have  happened  in  all  probability  had  it  not  been  for  the  chinny  which 
assisted  them,  and  also  answered  to  catch  a  turn  with  the  boat's  painter. 
The  men  exerted  themselves  much,  and  seemed  determined  to  over- 
come this  obstruction  to  our  progress ;  but  I  found  after  a  long  trial, 
their  endeavours  were  quite  ineffectual,  although  I  had  twelve  men  on 
the  boat's  painter.  I  asked  Mr.  Zigler  his  opinion  on  the  spot,  and  as 
I  found  him  the  same  way  of  thinking  as  myself,  I  determined  to 
return,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  out  of  this  perilous  situa- 
tion. 

'^  On  the  10th,  made  a  second  attempt  with  no  better  success.  On 
the  11th,  as  the  water  had  risen  considerably,  and  Ave  hands  (H  fa- 
thoms) water  on  the  same  parts  of  the  sand  banks  abreast  of  Tulluk- 
wara,  I  endeavoured  again  to  get  up  the  fiundur  boat,  but  the  tide 
was  too  strong  even  here,  (where  I  expected  to  meet  with  little  tide 
from  the  quantity  of  chinny,)  that  the  boat,  with  sails  up  and  eight 
oars  out,  dropped  astern.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Gunner 
a  short  time  after  this,  who  I  had  forgot  was  not  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culties I  had  met  with,  was  directed  by  me  to  proceed  up  the  river 
and  place  flags  on  the  North  side  while  I  went  up  the  opposite  side. 
He  took  it  for  granted  he  was  to  go  up  in  the  boat,  to  do  which  he 
had  to  go  through  the  Ghaut,  where,  after  endeavouring  about  two 
hours,  he  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  himself  obliged  to  return. 
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Tbe  Baaaeean  Ghaut  is  nearly  a  mile  from  TuUiickwara,  and  has  a 
itooy  and  rocky  hottom ;  the  water  runs  with  such  rapidity,  that  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  it  is  impossible  for  a  boat  to  overcome  it 
at  this  time  <^  the  year»  and  had  I  been  able  to  have  got  through, 
I  still  never  should  have  dreamt  <^  reporting  it  navigable  after  the 
difficulties  I  met  with. 

''  From  this  time  I  commenced  the  survey  of  the  river  downwards. 
I^illockwara  stands  close  to  the  river  side  on  the  top  of  a  high  bank, 
the  landing  place,  the  South-east  side  of  the  town,  and  has  a  steep 
aaeenty  yery  difficult  to  surmount  in  wet  weather ;  the  fort  has  but 
three  sides,  being  open  to  the  water  side.  There  are  one  hundred 
and  fifty  infantry  and  fifty  cavalry  residing  within  the  walls;  the 
remaining  ryots  live  outside.  There  is  only  one  boat  belonging  to 
Tttllnckwara,  which  is  for  passengers.  The  Putell  (Boman)  informed 
me  there  are  not  more  than  fifteen  hackries  in  Tulluckwara,  and 
that  in  the  finest  time  of  the  year,  they  cannot  go  up  higher  than 
Gnmeysor,  which  is  said  to  be  only  three  coss  from  Tulluckwara. 
I  was  also  informed  the  freshes  rise  sometimes  to  an  extraordinary 
hdght ;  that  they  never  remain  there  more  than  nine  days,  when  the 
water  decreases,  leaving  not  more  than  eight  hands  water  (two  fa- 
thoms)  at  Tulluckwara.  I  was  not  able  to  get  any  information  res. 
peetiog  the  roads  between  this  and  Mhow. 

"  After  meeting  with  many  difficulties  from  the  freshes,  which  often 
csnied  away  our  flags,  and  caused  great  detention,  we  reached  Bun. 
dsrea  on  the  24th,  and  were  compelled  to  remain  three  days  by  the 
freshes.  On  27th,  I  was  informed  of  the  arrival  of  the  Rajah  of 
Nanndode  at  Jawur,  a  village  dose  to  where  the  vessel  was  at  an- 
dKv;  I  shall  merely  say  I  paid  my  respects  to  him.  On  the  Ist  of 
August,  anchored  abreast  of  Chaundode,  many  of  our  people  on  the 
sick  listy  principally  through  fatigue ;  questions  answered  by  the  mer- 
diants  of  Chaundode : — 

"  Q.  Do  yon  trade  to  Mokree  and  above  ? 

''A.  Yes. 

**  Q.  When  does  the  trade  commence  between  Chaundode  and 
Mokree? 

^*A.  In  November  (Car tig  mina)  and  lasts  until  the  end  of  Feb. 
niary  or  beginning  of  March. 
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''  Q.  What  articles  do  you  carry  there? 
"  A.  Clothe  salt,  and  spices. 
''  Q.  What  do  you  bring  away  ? 

"  A.  From  Dnnneer,  (above  Mokree,)  spars  about  eighteen  feet  long 
(fit  for  boat's  masto>)  and  from  Mokree,  rafters  and  bamboos. 
"  Q.  What  places  above  Mokree  have  your  boats  been  at  ? 
*'  A,  With  distances  from  each  other. 


Southern  side 
of  the  river, 


North  side  of 
the  river. 


f  Soolpan,  3  miles  above  Mokree.       9  p«:|vpui:- 
Dankerrah^  8  ditto  above  Saulpan.    >      ^^^ 

Shemokeree,  3  do.  above  Donkerrah.  i*  coun trvParwee 
Warmong.  3  do.  above  Shanokeree.   ^0.1^  Ks^r  Dnn 
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Shemokeree,  3  do.  above  Donkerrah.  1*  countrvParwee 
Warmong.  3  do.  above  Shanokeree.   V  luia  Ker  Dun- 
Dunneer,  8  do.  above  Warmong.       \  ^ 

Wargaum,  opposite  Mokree.  /  «•;«•««• 

Guddur,  4i  miles  above  Wargaum.  S  *^JP*P"*- 

Q.  What  description  of  boat  can  go  up  to  Mokree? 

A.  Toonies  drawing  two  hands  water  (three  feet,)  when  loaded 
can  go  up  as  far  as  I  have  ever  traded  (to  Dunneer.) 

Q.  How  do  you  get  your  boats  up  from  Chaundode  to  Mokree  ? 

A,  Tracked  up ;  the  sails  are  of  little  use  then,  the  wind  being 
mostly  down  the  river. 
*'  Q.  How  many  men  do  you  put  in  your  boats  then  ? 

A.  Eight,  ten  and  twelve. 

Q.  Does  the  water  run  with  great  force  then  ? 
'^  A.  Equally  as  strong  as  in  the  month  of  July,  6,  7  and  8  miles 
an  hour. 
"  Q.  How  much  water  in  Chaundode  Ghaut  in  the  dry  season  ? 
'*  A.  Three  hands  (}  fathoms.) 
*'  Q.  How  do  you  get  your  boats  up  the  Mokree  foil  ? 
"  A.  They  are  emptied  of  their  contents,  and  then  hauled  up  the 
foil. 

Q.  How  many  men  are  necessary  to  get  the  boats  up  the  foil  ? 

A,  Twenty. 

Q.  How  far  have  they  to  go  before  they  can  be  reloaded  ? 
"  A.  From  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand  feet? 
"  Q.  How  is  your  merchandise  transported  that  distance? 
''  A,  On  men's  heads. 
"  Q.  Have  they  any  hackeries  at  Mokree  ? 
"  A.  No ;  the  country  is  too  mountainous. 
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''  Q.  Can  men  be  procured  about  Mokree  to  assiit  you  with  your 
boat!? 

A.  Plenty,  at  tbree  and  four  annas  per  day. 
Q.  What  water  at  oommencement  of  the  fall  ? 

^  A.  Two  hands  (tbree  feet),  and  above  Mookree  fall  A,  5,  6,  8» 
10  and  12  hands,  (as  much  as  three  fathoms.) 

**  Q.  How  do  you  act  coming  back  over  the  Mookree  fall  ? 

**  A.  Empty  the  boats  at  the  fall,  and  as  there  is  not  then  sufficient 
witer  to  float  the  boats  for  about  four  or  five  hundred  feet,  they  are 
lumched  along  a  smooth  bed  of  stones,  which  are  very  slippery,  being 
eorered  with  a  grassy  substance,  and  they  are  guided  down  the  fall 
with  little  trouble,  when  the  boats  being  reloaded,  proceed  with  ease  to 
Channdode  in  two  and  three  days. 

"  Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  or  heard  of  boats  in  great  danger  of  being 
kMt  going  up  the  £ei11  ? 

''A.  No. 

"  Q.  Can  boats  go  up  above  Dunneer? 

**A.  Yes. 

"  Q.  Why  is  trade  not  carried  on  above  that  place? 

**A,  Because  of  the  thieves,  who  would  not  pay  above  half  the 
price  they  would  bargain  to  give  for  what  we  carry. 

''  I  have  measured  one  of  the  boats  at  Ghaundode  employed  in  the 
tmde  to  Mokree  and  above.  Her  length  twenty. two  feet,  breadth  four 
feet  and  ten  inches,  depth  two  feet,  her  bottom  quite  flat 

**  Auffuei  ^th.  Reached  Linnore,  learnt  there  is  a  trade  to  Mokree 
aid  above,  their  cargoes  are  carried  to  Chaundode  in  large  boats, 
when  they  are  put  into  the  toonies  and  proceed  as  afore-men. 
tiosed. 

''  A^$gu8i  25/A.  Entered  the  Bowapearra  Ghaut>  where  we  met 
irith  much  difficulty  from  a  heavy  fresh  and  unfavorable  winds. 
Od  September  1st,  we  reached  Ramnapore,  since  which  time  we  got 
pretty  well,  until  the  fresh  commenced,  which  compelled  us  to  return 
\e  Baroche." 

Lieutenant  Anderson  (the  report  of  whose  journey  between  Mund- 

¥k.  Lieut.  Ander-  ^^l^^t  and  TuUuckwara  has  already   been  given,) 
ion  ill  1842.        concludes  the  account  of  his  trip  as  follows  :^ 

"  I  embarked  at  TuUuckwara  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  and  arrived 
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mi  Baroche  on  the  7th ,  having  performed  the  entire  journey  from 
Mandleysir  in  twelve  days,  not  including  the  delays  at  Chieuldah 
and  Kakranuh,  and  I  am  convinced  that  I  should  have  accomplished 
it  in  less  time,  had  I  been  permitted  to  proceed  altogether  by  water. 

'^  The  following  extract  from  the  report  drawn  up  by  Captain 
Dangerfield,  and  to  be  found  in  Appendix  IT,  of  Malcolm's  Central 
India,  gives  some  valuable  and  interesting  information  regarding 
the  bed  and  vicinity  of  the  Nerbudda,  and  may  well  find  a  place 
here, 
*'  The  banks  of  the  Nerbudda  for  a  considerable  distance  between 
Extract  from  Capt.  Mundleysir  and  Chieuldah  are  from  fortv  to  seventy 

Dangerfield's  Report  "  ^  j 

on  the  Geology,  &cof  feet  high,  and  consist^  independent  of  a  thin  u|^r 
Vid^  Appe^ndiz  II,  layer  of  rich  vegetable  mould,  of  two  distinct  strata 

Malcolm's      Central  ^f  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^hich  is  very  light  coloured, 

contains  a  great  quantity  of  indurated  marl,  and  is  strongly  impreg. 
nated  with  muriate  of  soda  or  common  salt,  which  the  natives  extract 
by  lixiviation  and  subsequent  evaporation  by  the  sun,  in  shallow  com. 
partments  near  the  banks,  and  sell  it  to  the  poorer  classes,  particularly 
the  Bheels  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  stratum  is  usually  from 
thirty  to  forty  feet  thick. 

"  The  one  on  which  it  reposes,  and  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a 
strongly  marked  horizontal  line,  and  a  difference  of  colour,  (this  last 
being  of  a  redder  hue,)  contains  a  very  large  proportion  of  carbonate 
of  soda  in  general,  but  slightly  contaminated  by  the  muriate*  This  bed 
rarely  exceeds  ten  or  fifteen  feet  thick,  and  rests  immediately  on  the 
basalt  forming  the  bed  of  the  river.  In  the  dry  season^  both  these  salta 
form  a  thick  efflorescence  on  the  surface  of  the  bank,  and  this  alone  is 
collected  by  the  natives.  That  from  the  lower  bed  forms  an  article  of 
export  for  the  use  of  the  washermen,  dec  dec. ;  but  the  soda  itself  is  not 
extracted  like  the  common  salt,  nor  is  its  value  but  in  the  above  way 
known.  •••••♦ 

"  The  bed  of  the  Nerbudda,  consisting  as  already  remarked,  for  a 
considerable  portion  of  its  course  of  basaltic  rocks,  gives  rise  to  numer- 
ous  shallows  and  small  foils.  Of  these,  the  three  principal  are,  one  at 
Deyree,  where  the  river  is  much  contracted :  a  second  at  Semadarah,  a 
little  below  Mhysir;  and  a  third  at  the  Hum  Pahl,  or  Deer's  Leap, 
below  Chieuldah:  whence,  till  its  entrance  into  Guserat,  the  stream 
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finds  its  ifay  contracted  to  within  half  its  oiual  breadth  between  two 
kiUy  ranges,  and  its  course  being  much  impeded,  so  as  to  render  navi- 
gition  impracticable,  by  large  masses  and  elevated  ridges  of  the 
rock* 

"  Passing  higher  up  the  stream  from  Mundleysir,  the  Northern 
bsnk,  after  about  thirty  miles,  becomes  rocky  and  precipitous,  and 
esBsista  of  gently  inclined  beds,  diiefly  of  green  stone  slate,  containing 
inlerpoaed  mica  in  small  grains.  But  the  island  of  Mundatta  and 
part  of  the  opposite  bank  appear  mostly  to  consist  of  horn  stone  slate 
of  a  reddish  or  greenish  grey,  and  sometimes  porphyritic.  Above  this 
lor  a  considerable  distance  is,  on  each  bank,  a  very  wild  woody  tract, 
resembling  that  already  noticed  below  Ghiculdah,  excepting  that  the 
river  is  in  general  deep,  and  less  obstructed  by  rocks. 

"  This  part  consists  of  a  succession  of  low  hills  and  deep  ravines 
sad  water-courses,  is  covered  with  high  thick  forests,  and  is  scarcely 
capable  of  being  travelled  in  most  parts  for  seven  or  eight  miles 
from  the  river  by  any  but  foot  passengers.  Iron  ore  abounds ;  but  the 
eooatry  being  almost  desolate,  it  is  only  smelted  at  Kantcole  and 
Chandgurh,  for  the  supply  of  the  Indore  and  neighbouring  markets. 
It  is  of  a  good  quality,  but  from  the  imperfect  mode  of  working,  the 
metal  is  little  valued,  excepting  for  common  purposes.  The  hilly  tract 
below  Chiculdah  is  better  populated,  chiefly  by  wild  Bheel  tribes ; 
and  nearer  Broach  on  the  Southern  bank  are  the  Rajpeeply  hills,  in* 
habited  by  the  Coolie  tribe.  In  these  hills  are  situated  the  several 
cornelian  mines,  of  which  a  concise  account  has  been  given  by  Doctor 
Copland,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Bombay  Literary  Transactions. 
From  Burwaee  to  Chiculdah,  the  whole  valley,  from  the  Satpoora  to 
the  Vindhya  mountains,  is  nearly  level,  well  watered,  cultivated,  and 
inhabited." 
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To  make  the  Note  more  complete,  a  few  extracts  have  been  made 

from  a  paper  on  the  Nerbudda  river,  by  Lieut 
Fide  Note  at  the  end.   «    »    t\    i»rT     *       .^  .     n     .  -^t    t    ,     , 

E.  P.  DeTHoste,  16th   Regiment,  N.  L  to  be 

foaod  in   the  Volume  of  Transactions  of  the  Bombay  Geographical 

Society,  from  1836  to  1838. 
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The  information  afforded  by  Lientenant  De  I'Hosie,  althoog 
r/^.  n  ..     If.       ed  by  him  in  1829,  will  best  find  a  place 

rOf  Portion  II.j  "  ^ 

B.  Lieut. Del' Uott0     it  relates  only  to  the  portion  of  the  ati        ,  , 
in  1829.  ■•*"« 

tween  Soolpan  and  Tnllnckwara.      Th 
informs  ns  that  he  left  Tulluckwara  in  April  1829,  with  the  i 
of  following  the  course  of  the  river  towards  its  sooroe  as  I 
conld.     He  got  as  far  as  Soolpan,*  at  which  point  he  writes,  U 
"  stream  of  the  river  from  being  from  60  to  100  yards  broad,  s 
<<  narrows  to  about  60  feet,  and  on  each  side  is  hemmed  in  wi 
^  precipices ;  the  middle  of  the  river  is  also  studded  with  largi 
«<  and  the  stream,  even  at  this  season,  rushes  through  the  in 
'*  with  surprising  rapidity,  dashing  large  pieces  of  wood  whie 
**  floating  down  from  one  side  to  the  other  with  a  force  which  a 
**  could  have  withstood,  neither  indeed,  would  it  be  possible  to  i 
'*  boat  in  such  a  rapid  current  through  such  a  tortuous  and  I 
"  channel.     Both  banks  are  precipitous  and  covered  with  thick  j^ 
"  and  all  further  progress  is  rendered  impossible.'' 

Regarding  the  stream  at  Mokree  Ghaut,  where  he  descended  in 
bed  of  river,  he  says,  *^  at  this  place  there  is  a  ridge  of  rocks  strei 
« completely  across   the  river,   which  is  nearly   one  hundred   i 
**  broad,  causing  a  fall  of  about  12  feet  in  height.     I  took  the  of 
**  tunity  of  bathing  in  the  river,  the  water  of  which  was  perfectly  e 
"  The  force  of  the  current  was  such  as  to  compel  me  to  hold  <M 
**  the  large  rocks,  of  which  the  river  is  full  below  the  fall ;  the 
**was  covered  with  large  round  pebbles,   rendering  it  difficult 
«  walk." 

At  the  village  of  Goragaum  (about  5^  miles  below  Mokree,)  he  ss 
"  that  the  course  of  the  river  appeared  impeded  by  rocks,  thron 
**  which  the  stream  passed  with  a  continued  gurgling  sound,  that  col 
"  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance." 

At  Gurreysir,  distant  6  miles  from  Tulluckwara  on  the  right  ban 
he  crossed  the  stream  in  a  good  sized  boat,  and  writes  as  follows  n 
garding  this  part  of  the  river :  *'  Beyond  (t.  e.  above)  this  village,  tli 
"  river  appeared  full  of  large  rocks,  the  passage  for  the  water  betweit 


*  Vide  Transaction!  of  the  Bombay  Geographical  Society,  from  1836  to  1838,  No 
VI.  p.  174, 


•r* 
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"  wbiqh  wts  h$mlj  tbfm  or  four  fmtt  the  total  breadth  was  80  yarda 
**ftt  thii  paint*  and  tb*  dapih  of  WfUw  whero  I  cflPOiied  (in  the  coatro  of 
*'  the  stream)  18  foet»  maaeored  vith  a  pole ;  the  right  bank  wat  low, 
'*]eve^  and  alightly  covered  with  jvoglOr  *  ^  *  The  left  bank  on  the 
"eoatiatyy  vne  praoipitons  and  ragged  towards  the  river,  but  towarde 
"  the  Seoth,  nomaroof  rangee  of  hiUa  covered  with  jnngle  were  visible. 
*'  These  billa  fbrin  the  end  pf  what  is  called  the  SiUpQn  range.  I  may 
'*add.  that  as  far  as  Soolpan,  the  features  of  the  country  were  similar." 
Between  Garreysir  and  TuUncjiwara,  '*  the  road  lay  over  a  level  and 
"well  coltivated  tract  of  Uack  soil ;  tba  coorse  of  ihe  river  was  visi* 
"hie  the  whole  distance,  and  offered  no  impediments  whatever  to 
''navigation;  the  depth  ascertained  from  the  gnideSi  varied  from 
"twelve  to  fourteen  feet" 

A.  3HAJLS8FKAR, 

Assist  Secy,  to  Govt.  N.  W.  P. 


Some  originat  Passages  an  the  early  Commerce  of  the  Arabs,  Communu 

cated,  by  Dr.  A.  SpBENasR,  B.  M.  S. 

The  Academy  of  Berlin  offered  some  years  ago  a  prize  for  the 
best  treatise  on  the  commerce  of  the  Arabs  during  the  first  three  cen- 
turies of  the  JBLhalifat,  and  the  question  has  been  answered  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  Academy  awarded  the  prize  to  one  of  the  candidates. 
The  prise  essay  has  indeed  the  merit,  that  there  are  collected  in  it  most 
of  the  materials  which  were  within  the  reach  of  the  author ;  that  is  to 
sty,  passages  from  original  works  which  had  been  translated  and  printed. 
Bat  oat  of  the  thousands  of  Arabic  manuscripts,  which  are  preserved  in 
Eoropaan  lahraiies,  not  fifty  have  been  translated.  This  prize  essay  is 
therefore  merely  to  be  considered  as  a  nucleus  to  which  those  who 
have  accesa  to  unedited  sources  may  add  new  materials. 

We  may  expect  'to  find  very  detailed  and  exact  information  on  the 

Arabic  coBdmeroe ;  for  early  in  the  third  eentoiy  of  the  Hyach,  several 

works  hav«  been  written  on  the  i^oimmeroe  of  the  Korayahites.    One  of 

the  authors  of  such  a  treatise  is  the  celebrated  historian  Madl(yiny.     I 

have,  however,  never  met  with  any  quotation  from  these  works,  and  if 

4n 
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Azraky,  of  whom  we  possess  a  history  of  Mekka,*  gives  no  extracts 
from  them  it  is  very  likely  that  every  trace  of  the  information  which 
Mad^yiny  and  other  diligent  tradttionists  have  gathered,  is  lost. 

Ab6  'Othmi^n  'Amr  Bin  Mahbab  Kenany  J£hiz  I^Ue'l  f  a  man 
of  great  learning,  bat  of  a  very  eccentric  tendency  of  mind,  wrote  a 
book  on  commerce  ^j^^i  ^  g^f  ^_,l;:^  ^^ich  is  frequently  quot- 
ed by  Novsyry,  who  died  in  A.  H.  732,  (A.  D.  1331,)  and  it  appears 
therefore,  that  copies  of  this  interesting  book  were  still  extant  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  It  seems,  that  most  of  the  extracts  which  I  have 
collected  on  the  commerce,  flow  originally  from  the  same  source,  the 
work  of  Jahiz. 

The  object  of  this  Memoir  being  merely  to  publish  inedited  frag- 
ments, the  information  which  Masudy  Edrisy  and  other  authors  give, 
whose  works  have  lately  been  published,  can  find  no  place  in  if. 

I  propose  to  give  in  another  Memoir,  some  further  notices  on  the 
commerce  of  the  Arabs  with  China  and  Polynesia,  and  of  their  geo- 
graphical knowledge  of  the  South  seas. 

/. — A  passage  from  Ibn  Khordadbeh.'^On  the  Mercantile  Roads. 

Ab6*l-kasim  'Obaydullah  Bin  Abdullah  Ibn  Rhordadbeh,  flou- 
rished towards  the  end  of  the  third  century ;  this  author  has  been  the 
object  of  considerable  controversies  among  the  orientalists  of  Europe. 
Yet  the  two  principal,  nay,  only  passages  on  his  life,  having  escaped 
even  the  learning  of  De  Sacy,  it  will  be  interesting  if  I  insert  here 
one  of  the  two;  the  other  is  contained  in  the  second  part  of  AI* 
mas'6dy,  and  I  shall  therefore  translate  it  in  the  progress  of  that  work. 

In  the  Fihrist  (MSS.  of  Paris,  folio  202,  recto,)  which  has  been  written 
in  A.  H.  377,  the  following  notice  is  given  of  Ibn  Rhordadbeh  : — 

^\yXj  ^\^  OJ^I  j^lSJfy.l  Jyi  i^I^^JI  oo  ^  ^  L^ys^ 
gU-JI  i_,3l  v_,lxr  c^l  ^  *3^  2W  uoS^  o.*Aall  f  ^U^  Ja^Ji 

vlysJi  ^^\si  UiUll  uXJLJI  v_ili^  o-yJI  v^'  ^^^  ^^^ 

*  There  are  several  MSS.  of  this  ancient  work  in  Burope«  one  is  at  Cambridge  which 
has  been  left  by  Dr.  Burckhardt,  who  in  the  preface  to  his  Travels  in  Arabia,  professes 
to  have  largely  made  use  of  it. 

t  Jahix  died  in  A.  H.  255,  ( A.  D.  868.)  at  an  age  of  ninety-six  yean. 
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"  Abd-l-kasim  Obaydullah  Bid  Ahmed  (thuathenameofouraathor'* 
father  ia  written  in  the  Fihriat)  Bin  Khordadbeh.  Kbordadbeh,  (the 
grandfather  of  our  author)  waa  a  Magian,  and  waa  converted  to  the 
lalaan  by  the  Barmakidea.  Ab6-1-Uaim  (our  author)  waa  conaeqnently 
appointed  over  the  poat  and  intelligence  (apy)  department  in  the  pro- 
viocea  belonging  to  the  Jebal«  aubaeqnently  he  came  to  the  court  of  the 
Khalif  Mo'tamed  (who  came  to  the  throne  in  A.  H.  256,)  and  became 
one  of  hia  privy  counaellora.    He  wrote, 

'*  1.  i£athetical  obaervationa  on  Muaic ;  (Maa'ddy  givea  a  very  inter- 
eiting  extract  from  thia  work  in  hia  life  of  Mo'tamed.)  2.  On  the  moat 
celebrated  Genealogiea  of  the  Peraiana.  3.  On  the  Roada  and  King- 
doma;  (thia  i8»  the  title  of  the  Geographical  work  from  which  I  derived 

I        the  following  extract.)    4.  On  Drink.     5.  On  Playing  and  Amuae- 
menta.    6.  On  the  Stara.(?)     7.  On  Courtiera  and  Companiona.'' 

!  The  geography  of  Ibn  Khordadbeh  ia  the  only  work  which  we  atill 

poaaeaa  of  thia  author,  and  of  thia  there  ia  only  one  copy  in  Europe. 
The  MS.  in  queation  ia  ancient,  bearing  the  date  of  A.  H.  630  (A.  D. 
1232,)  but  it  wanta  in  moat  inatancea  the  diacritical  pointa.  It  ia  pre- 
aerred  in  the  Bodleyan  Library  at  Oxford,  (No.  993,)  and  haa  been 
tranacribed  by  the  author  of  thia  Memoir  for  hia  own  uae  in  1838,  and 
from  thia  tranacript,  the  following  paaaage  ia  derived : — 


l«yj»,  JL-Ji^U  hrMi  W>*A^  u,4*iJ  V!;J'  «>W  j^' 
^\   u_.^<^j^  w^W  f^^  AjAAa^l,   iL«J^Jl^  Xi^yJt^ 

«r*  W>*(;^  iJj^-JJj  >i'lj  ^jWj,  gUj^lj  e»WiJlj  ^^y^\i 
J^s^  f4^j^  Vj>A«ft*  L*^l»  tstyt-js:^  sji^'^'^M  *?=*y 

^jii\  ^1  w>*(^  li-y  ts»>^j  f WJu«^  U^.,  jyisJi^j 

^1,  Ai^r,  aX-JI  ^I  ^^yJi^  ^  X5^^  J^^S  ^1  fj^Si]^ 

^^  f^j^.  I,)**  Ujj^  ^^/Ji  ^v  w>*Oi  r  ^^'  S?" 
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wU  ,^1  «l,Jl  er*>  ^l^''  ,^1  «W*»  ^  tt;>*^^  r  *'***  s?" 

«  (j&ui  j&u  loX^  wJ33  JlS  yrfi^t^  •A^'^  jUmJIj 

Hera  ii  a  lacuna  in  my  MS.,  in  which  instead  of  copying  the  Arabic  text  I  wrote  a 
fe*  lin«(  in  a  German  tttnilation,  ef  which  the  neahing  i»  gi««n  in  th«  Itngliah 
venion  addad  to  thia  teat.    Atut  that,  tty  Mpy  eoktiniiea  !•» 

i^iytfOi  ^  l^^ttf  ^  y&x^  y^\  ii-i/y^  ^^.  \jiyt»  i^lAtall 

(?)    i^j\  J3^     1,60.1    Ui^   ^^1  ^\  ^^\^\^  JJLJI 

<<  The  Jewish  merchants  called  Ranians,  who  speak  Persian^  Rutii- 
ish,  Arabic,  Spanish  and  SieUian  (Italian,)  travel  by  land  and  sea  from 
East  to  West,  and  from  West  to  East  They  export  firom  the  West 
(from  Europe,)  male  and  female  slaves,*  soldiers,  brocades,  beavers 
and  swords ;  they  aail  froA  lh6  country  of  the  Frtoks  on  the  Western 

*  The  Bi«hop  of  ArlN  wrots  a  book  Against  the  J6ws  to  Charto-Magne,  in  whidi 
he  accuses  them  of  stealing  and  forcing  away  Christian  children,  and  of  transporting 
them  as  slaves  to  Spain  and  Africa. 
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(Meditemneaiiy)  and  diiembark  at  F^rma,  from  thenoe  they  tram* 
port  their  wares  bf  land  to  Kohom,  which  la  a  diatanee  of  five 
daya*  joorney  and  twenty  faraangfl.  From  Kolsom  they  sail  In  the 
Eaatem  aea  to  the  Hijaa  and  Jaddabi  thMioe  they  proeeed  to  Sinde^ 
India  and  China.  From  China  they  export  muak,  aloes,  camphor, 
cinnamon,*  and  other  articlee  which  are  exported  from  that  oonntry ; 
with  theae  they  retnm  to  Koliom,  and  from  this  harbour  they  carry 
their  goods  to  Fermai  where  they  pat  them  on  board  the  ship  to  sail 
in  the  Mediterranean!  either  to  Consuntinople  where  they  sell  off,  or 
they  go  to  the  coantry  of  the  Franks  and  sell  their  wares  there. 

**  There  is  another  road.  If  they  choose  they  bring  their  goods  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  Antiocfa,  to  which  town  they  have  to  transport 
their  goods  by  land,  only  three  days*  jonmey.  Then  they  go  down  the 
Eopiirates  to  Bagdad ;  then  they  go  on  to  Tigris  to  Obollah ;  thence 
they  sail  to  'Oman,t  Sind,  India  and  China,  for  all  this  is  one  nnin- 
tempted  road  for  navigation. 

*^  The  Rnssian  merchants  who  are  of  Sclavonian  origin,  export  the 
liirs  of  beaTcrs  and  of  black  foxes  from  the  most  distant  part  of  the 
Sdayonian  coantry,  and  bring  them  to  the  coast  of  the  Romish  sea 
(Black  sea,)  where  the  Oreek  emperor  levies  easterns  on  them.  Or  if 
they  chose,  they  go  in  the  river  of  the  Sclavonians  (Wolga,)  and  they 
pass  In  the  Golf,  the  town  of  the  Khaxar,  where  they  are  taxed  by  the 
Khazar  king  (who  was  a  Jew,)  and  thence  they  continue  their  naviga- 
tion Into  the  sea  of  Jorjan  (the  Caspian,)  where  they  land  in  any 


*  **  From  China,"  nys  Cotmat  Indioopltost  (Cap.  zi,)  "ailk,  aloes,  caryo- 
phyllum  and  tiandama  are  exported."  The  centre  of  the  commerce  of  the  South 
tea  appean  from  the  tamo  aathor  to  have  been  Ceylon.  At  Ceylon  there  are  yeMels 
ftMft  *'  iSthlapia,  Isdia  and  Fan.  it  hat  alio  oommereo  with  Mala,  fnm  which 
ptppar  eooMi,  tad  withOalliana  whence  metal  (■§,)  variovs  aorta  of  wood  (ligna,) 
MMiattB  and  ituft  Itr  draning  are  axported,  and  with  Sinde  which  exports  musk 
or  oastorin  and  androataohys." 

t  Tko  Jehanntttta  ( A  Turkish  work  on  geography,  printad  at  Oonstantinopla  A.  O. 
ITS],  p.  543,)  oontaint  the  following  list  of  articles  which  are  to  be  found  at  'Oman 
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coast  they  like.  The  length  of  this  sea  is  five  hundred  farsangs.  Some- 
times they  transport  their  goods  on  camels  from  Jorjan  to  Bagdad. 

The  following  are  the  land  roads  of  the  merchants :  they  proceed 
from  Spain  or  France,  and  set  over  the  Straits  to  Sus  el-aqsa ;  from 
thence  they  proceed  to  Tangiers ;  thence  to  Ifrikyyah ;  thence  to  Egypt ; 
thence  to  Ramlah ;  thence  to  Damascus ;  thence  to  K&fah ;  thence  to 
Bagdad ;  thence  to  Basrah  ;  thence  to  the  Ahwaz, ;  thence  to  Fars ; 
thence  to  Kerman ;  thence  to  Sinde ;  thence  to  India  and  China. 

Sometimes  they  go  by  the  land  road  of  Armenia  (?)  in  the  country 
of  the  Sclavonians ;  they  proceed  to  the  gulf  of  the  town  of  the  Rha- 
zars ;  thence  they  sail  on  the  Caspian  (to  the  mouth  of  the  Oztis)  ; 
thence  they  proceed  to  Balkh  and  Ma-war^-n-nahr ;  thence  to  Taghoz- 
ghoz;  thence  to  China.*" 

//. — Extract  from  the  Kitab»et'boldan. — On  the  Mercantile  Roads, 

The  following  extract  has  been  copied  from  an  Arabic  MS.  of  the 
British  Museum,  (add.  MSS.  N.  7496,  folio  75,  recto.)  This  volume 
contains  a  very  interesting  work  on  geography,  which  as  it  appears 
from  its  contents,  was  composed  in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Hijrah.  The 
author's  name  is  not  mentioned,  but  in  the  fly  page  an  opinion  is  ex- 
pressed, that  it  is  an  extract  from  Bilazory'e  Kitab  Foluh  al-bolddn. 
This  opinion  is  not  founded,  for  the  work  is  not  as  ancient  as  Bilazory ; 
moreover,  I  have  read  the  Kiiab  al'Fatuh  of  Bilazory  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  and  I  found  that  the  two  books  have  not  one  sentence  in 
common. 

The  geographical  work  in  question  is  the  best  Arabic  work  on  geo- 
graphy I  know  of.    It  contains  in  most  instances  the  history  of  the 

*  El-Maa'ttdi  gives  some  details  respecting  this  road  to  Ckina,  (vol.  i.  p.  383.) 
From  his  account  it  appears,  that  there  is  a  path  from  Samarkand  over  the  mountain, 
now  called  Kara  Tagh  and  the  desert.  The  distance  of  this  way  to  the  Chinese  fron- 
tier was  forty  days  journey,  but  it  was  dangerous,  and  camels  could  not  be  taken  on  it. 
The  caravan  road  which  avoided  the  mountains  and  desert  was  four  months'  journey. 

The  latter  road  was  known  to  the  ancients.  Cosmas  gives  even  the  distances,  though 
not  very  correctly.  The  distance  from  China  to  Persia  (Balkh)  is  according  to  him, 
150  days'  journey  to  thirty  miles  each ;  the  way  through  Persia  was  eighty  days*  jour- 
ney;  the  road  from  Nisibis  to  Seleucia  (Bagdad)  was  thirteen  days. 

In  another  passage  (Vol.  II,  p.  )38,)  Cosmassays,  *'  if  you  go  from  Persia  to  China 
by  land,  you  have  a  much  shorter  way,  for  this  reason  you  always  find  a  large  quan- 
tity of  silk  in  the  Persian  markets. 
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places  which  are  described  in  it ;  the  relations  of  one  city  to  another,  the 
aneient  Persian  name,  interesting  pieces  of  poetry,  &c.,  yet  it  has 
hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of  the  learned,  owing  no  doubt  to  the 
scarcity  of  MSS.,  for  to  my  knowledge  there  exist  only  two  copies  of 
this  book  in  Europe;  the  one  in  the  British  Museum  which  is  ancient, 
correct  and  clear,  having  almost  all  vowel  points,  and  one  in  the  East 
India  Hoase.  which  if  I  recollect  right,  has  Number  617.  fiaji  Khalfa 
seems  not  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  book. 

On  comparing  the  following  passage  with  the  passage  of  Ibn  Khor- 
dadbeh  which  precedes,  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  both  flow  from  the 
suae  original  source,  as  we  have  said  above.  We  compose  the  decom- 
posed rays  of  light  to  obtain  again  uncoloured  truth. 


I4\i^\  ^\  ^^  iu«'>!U J  iu<yJ!>  S--,y<^  %-jUJL  ^y^lt 

^  yjj;**^  (»3ji>«''  ^1-**^  r*  .^^^  -'y*''  ^  ^'  '^^' 

*^yi  j^f  uXJi  2«^  cV  (»«*•  ^  5*^  l>*'^^  wW^  '>*^ 
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TrantiaiUm. 

«(  Bmy. — This  town  is  the  eenlreof  tb«  eomnerea  of  AnDeoia»  Aier* 
byao,  Rhomsaii,  Khazar,  and  the  eonntry  of  Boijan.  The  tea  mer- 
chanu  sail  from  Eaat  to  West,  aad  agaui  from  Waat  to  East,  and  thoy 
export  brocade  and  a  •operiw  eort  of  beaver  from  the  eoontry  of  tke 
Franks  to  Ferma  by  sea,  (from  Ferma  they  go  by  land.)  to  the  Bed  8e« 
and  Uke  their  waroe  by  aea  to  ChaQa»  from  China  they  export  cioAa- 
mon,  mamyr^D,  and  all  aorta  of  China  goods.  These  they  bring  to 
the  town  of  Kolson,  whence  they  transport  them  by  land  to  Ferma. 

"  The  merchanta  of  whom  we  are  apeafciog  are  Jew%  and  are  called 
Rodhanians.  They  speak  Persian,  Bnmiahy  Arabic  and  Frankish,  (t.  e. 
a  dialect  of  German,)  they  eome  (by  sea)  to  Antiooh,  thence  they  go  to 
Bagdad  and  thence  to  Obollah. 

«•  The  Sclayonian  merchants  deal  in  fox  and  beaver  skins  (for,)  which 
they  bring  from  their  most  dietaBt  eonntriea  to  Uie  Romish  aea,  mw% 
they  pay  custom  to  the  Greek  Empemr.  Then  they  proceed  by  sea 
to  Samk&sh,  who  is  a  Jew,  then  they  go  (by  land)  to  the  country  of  the 
Sclavonians ;  then  they  sail  on  the  Sclayonian  sea  till  they  come  to  the 
Onlf  of  the  Khasar%  where  they  have  to  pay  custom  to  the  Khasar  king. 
Then  they  sail  on  the  sea  of  Khorassan,  and  ply  on  the  riyer  which  is 
called  the  Sclayonian  riyer ;  sometimes  they  go  on  shore  in  Joijan  and 
sell  off.     All  these  wares  come  to  Ray,  which  ia  the  market  of  the 

world.*'* 

• 

^  The  latter  part  of  thu  paasag*  is  very  confused  and  coirupted,  but  it  may 
easily  be  corrected  from  the  passage  of  Ibn  fiLhordadbeh* 

Besides  Ray,  the  town  of  Jyroft  in  Kermaa,  two  days'  journey  from  Sitjar  and 
four  days  from  Hormug,  was  a  great  place  for  commerce ,  in  which  the  carafaas  of 
Sijistaa  and  Khorassan  used  to  meet.  {Ibn  HauM  MS.  qftke  Bodltyan  Library,) 

(To  be  continued,) 
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BanUfram  Derd  Ghazeen  Khan  to  Candakar^  through  th€  Sakhee 
Sarwar  Pass  and  Buzdar,  with  other  routes.  By  Major  R.  Lsech. 

Derd  Ghdzee  /TAin.— Charratta  9  milef,  200  houses,  2  wells,  6^ 
Bules  from  Deri  Gh6ae6  Khfto,  the  Sharga  canal  crosses  the  road. 
It  is  thrown  off  by  the  rirer  9  miles  above  at  Gurmanee,  and  waters 
the  eoantry  5  nulea  below  at  Pl^ ;  at  a  mile  ftirther  the  Minikft 
canal  croasee  the  road.  It  is  thrown  off  by  the  riyer  at  a  place  called 
Chain w&lUy  27  miles  above,  and  eatends  25  miles  to  the  South  to  a 
place  called  Hawair. 

^brushw^I^'*    1  ^  ™*^®''     "^^  ^^^^^>  ^  ^«^^  '  *2  feet  deep. 

f   Water  brought 

JPakhee  Sarwar,  t^)  iq  ^m       /     A  large  village  J  from  a  spring  in 

stony  road.       J  '    (and  a  mausoleum.  |  the  mountains  5 

L  miles  distant. 

Siree,  14  miles  through  an  uninhabited  road,  a  desolate  fort,  a  fine 
stream;  the  Pass  commences  4  miles  out  of  Sakhee  Sarwar  by  a 
steep  descent ;  it  then  runs  through  a  ravine,  whose  bed  is  covered 
with  large  stones.  It  is  commanded  by  the  steep  faces  of  the  hill. 
The  mountains  have  been  deserted  on  account  of  the  frequent  attacks 
of  these  mountaineers;  viz.  Jet&  Omalfioee  and  Bidd^  Amadtfnee;  both 
however  under  the  command  of  Jali|Rh6n  Loghfiree. 

Ascent  of  the  Sulliman  range  (Kalee  Koh,)  at  a  place  called  Ootpa- 
lana,  or  camel  saddle :  some  say  from  the  shape  of  the  hill :  some  say 
Irom  the  steepness  which  causes  even  a  saddle  to  fall  off  in  the  ascent. 

This  is  a  zig-zag  road  for  horses  and  camels,  the  face  of  the  moun- 
tain covered  with  loose  stones  that  each  shower  brings  down.  There 
is  an  easier  road  to  the  south  that  goes  to  Racknee,  but  not  for  a  mo- 
ment to  be  reckoned  a  gun  road. 

A  table  of  5  miles,  and  1  f     40    reed    huts    of) 

a  descent  of  the  same  I  ^^     ^    I  Unjinee     Katbry^ns  I  ^  ^^^^ 

toa  place  called  Rack- I  |  under  Ameer   Hajee  j 

nee.  J  I  Khan  of  Darazoo  Rote.  J 

The  gun  road  from  the  Derfijdt  to  Rackee  enters  the  mountains 

from  Sangad,  and  is  as  follows  :«- 

Sangady  commencement  of  the  Pass. 

Fort  of  Koh,  16  miles,  50  houses  of  Jaths,  a  stream  and  valley. 

Lodr-w^  14  miles,  scattered  huts  of  Buzdiirs  1  ^j^^  ^^^^  sirtam 
of  the  B&ckaree  clan,  under  Pandee.  J 

4  c 
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Ambar,  13  milee,  a  granary  of  the  Buzdarsl  j^.       ^ 
and  Sadbwaoees  in  caves.  J 

Manjawal,  14  milee,  ancertain  habitaiioDs  of)  j^.  .     ^, 
Bozdar  shepherds.  J 

Rackee,  12  miles,  a  good  gun  road.  From  Sangad  to  Candahar  is 
a  gun  road. 

There  are  qaantities  of  grain,  wheat,  rice,  and  barley  in  Arobar, 
Dar^zoo  in  B&rackam,  Choty£ley,  Tal  Dukkeede ;  in  fact  on  the  whole 
road,  water  is  plentiful  as  well  as  firewood,  except  at  Bagh^o  and 
Smalan. 

There  are  sheep  to  be  procured  along  the  whole  road.     Camels  are 

procurable  at  Tal  B^rackam,  KhoUoo  and  Pishing ;  the  inhabitants  are 

quiet. 

Rack  nee.  f    A  stream  from 

Darfaoo-k^-Kot,  the )  f  ^ ,  ^.jj^      I  Kholoo      called 

residence  of  HajeeRh&n>  20  miles,  -{^qq  lT  |  Han,  as  well  as 

and  40  Kathryans.        j  f  'I  rain  water. 


Kooh,  the  head 
Han  stream. 


^1  r     No   habitation,  except   in    the 

>  5  miles.     <  neighbourhood,  which  is  inhabited 
}  (^by  Kathryans. 

A  difficult  steep  narrow  ascent  and  descent.  Nika-panee  12  miles  ; 
no  habitations,  sufficient  water  for  drinking. 

^  Avi.jt       1      I       jfr'i       f     200  houses  of)       Rain    water 
med  Kh<n  a  level  road  ^    6  mde..  -I  ^^k^^  p.th<„s.  }  in  welb. 
from  the  former  stage. }  ^  ' 

FortofFazulKhin....  1  mile,  jj^^*"^''"'*''''^'"'' I  Ditto  ditto. 

Ditto  ditto,  Aly  Khan,   1  mile,         100  ditto  ditto.      Ditto  ditto. 

Chotytfly  over  hills,! 
passable     to     camels  >  36  miles, 
and  horses.  ) 

There  is  no  water  to  be  met  with  on  the  road,  except  in  most  in- 
considerable quantities  and  uncertain  places,  which  however,  when 
found,  is  too  salt  to  drink. 

The  remaining  gun  road  from  Racknee  to  Candahar  is  as  follows  :— 

Racknee. 

f     200  houses  of) 

I  Ishyanee  Kathry-  I      A  rivulet,  as 
Chobtfrtf,  ,  .<^    4  miles,  A  ans  under  Mahar  ^well   as    water 

j  and  Dakoo  Ma-  |  in  tanks. 

llaks.  J 

Darizo6  K6t,  16  miles,  before  described. 

Kooh,   the  head  of)     -     .,       ,   ,       ,       .,    , 
the  Han  stream,  }    5  m.le.,  before  described. 
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For      Chappe 
black  hill,  not 
passed, 

B^l£  D^kai,   a   hill 
which    is    turned,    the 


jr,     orl 
to   be> 


10  mile  )  No  habitation. 


a  rivulet. 


The  road  level, 
a  slight  ascent ; 
soap  stone  met 


with. 

{No  fixed  habitations;  shepherds 
sometimea  come  here  for  a  few 
months. 
_ 
Lwang,      or      ford  1 
knee  deep.  The  stream  >  6  miles,  no  habitations, 
called  Haookee.  J 

{20  habitations  of  Zarkan  Pathans  un- 
der Sahab  Khan,  who  is  under  Fazia 
Khan  of  Kholoo. 

^.    .     ,  I  o     -1^-    /  ^00  houses  of  Tareens  V       Water  from 

Chotyaly.        ...      12  miles,   j^^^^^  ^.j^^^  ^^^^        J  3^^.^ 

Sobba      Khan's  )  J,    ^.j^     f     200  houses  of  Us lu- j       The  former 

fort,         ...j  *          '    Irjanees,         ..          .../rivulet. 

m  1   /•            r    -^  r    700  houses  of  Tareens  T 

Tal.  [a°>ou»  fon  I  under Sobhi  Khan,  Fai.         ^.,,^  ,.,, 

!!:^  Jl    f     "  U2Jmiles,  J2ulWKhan.HazirKbin,  L„?  InicJ 
produced    to    af     ^  ]  Abdulli      Kh^n,     and  [  *°^  ^°*'«- 

gr«at  extent, ...  J  [  ^^^^^  ^^^^  J 

{Water  from 
Bagh^o,  plen- 
tiful cultiva- 
tion. 


DakkeeorRah, 

Bagh^o, 

Siozivee, 


r  600  houses  of  Dhumad  )     a 
<  Kakads,  under  Hasam  >  . 
(  Kh^n  and  Peraz  Khan. } 


Chinjan, ... 


Chadee, 


••• 


7  m'los    i      ^^  houses  of  Dhu-  I       A  spring  of 
^    (mads,     ...j  water. 

C     Unii 
<  neiffhb 


u  f.  J    •    *u   1   A  stream,  from 
inhabited  ;  m  the  '.      ...  #• 

1 1  miles,   -/  neighbourhood        are  \  ^  ";     *     ?^ 

(Zikbpel  Dhumads,    ...  I  *^^^^ 

A  stream,  in 
1 1  miles..  -(«**.  77r   """''^"    *"  ^  the  bed  of  which 

the  road  runs. 


J      .,        /     ^    ^'^^    houses    of  3 
'*  (Sanat)^  Kakads,      ...  1 


...      .f. 


.f  (      300  houses  of  Sa- )     Spring  of  wa- 

"*  *"    ^  (naty^  Kakads, j  ter. 

n  _:i_  f     60   houses   of    Sa-  la*/ 

9  mile.,  j  ^^^y^  g^^^j, }  SeU  of  .pr.Dg.. 

«  .    -|  f     30  houses  of  Bat-1 

I,       /D   u-        >  13  o>il^f  -ctezai    Tareens,   under  > 

«Uc,ofP..hiDg./  (PaiuddKhsD, C 


Karez, 
Ingand, 


The  river  of 
Surkh^b. 


Guliathan  Karez,  sixteen  miles,  before  described.    This  road  is  a  gun 
road.     HMJee  Kh^n  Kakad  broaght  two  guns  with  him  from  Candahar, 
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and  engaged  the  Tareens  of  Tal.  Hajee  Kbtfa  could  secure  proteclioD, 
he  said  to  an  army  passing  by  this  road. 

No.  2. 

The  road  of  Rod  Bahdr^  from  Beebee  Nanee  in  the  Bolan  Pass 
to  Kaldi, 

Beebee  Nanee  Jam  and  Baradee,  twelve  miles,  100  houses  of  Puj  Belo- 
chees ;  they  do  not  pay  tribute  to  Mehrab  Khan,  and  are  generally  em- 
ployed in  guarding  caravans  through  the  Pass  of  Bolan.  The  water  is 
in  mountain  springs.  Rice,  wheat,  barley  and  juwaree  are  cultivated 
here,  and  there  are  gardens  of  mulberries,  apricots,  peaches  and 
grapes.  Indeed,  the  fertility  of  this  road  may  be  inferred  from  its 
name.  Rod  Bahar,  signifying  the  valley  of  spring.  From  Beebee 
Nanee,  the  first  six  miles  is  in  a  plain.  The  road  then  enters  the  Pass, 
which  is  150  yards  wide,  in  which  a  half- hid  stream  runs;  the  two  vil- 
lages of  Jam  and  Baradee  are  off  the  road,  on  an  elevated  plateau ;  the 
next  stage  is  SSer-i-Kotal,  "  foot  of  Pass,"  a  distance  of  twenty  miles. 
There  are  no  habitations  here,  nor  on  the  road.  The  stream  at  the 
stage  is  plentiful.  After  leaving  Jam  Baradee,  the  valley  opens  out 
to  the  breadth  of  three  miles,  in  which  the  tamarisk  tree  forms  a 
jungle,  and  in  which  plain  the  water  is  lost.  The  Pass  is  then  formed 
again,  and  the  water  again  appears  at  four  miles  distant  from  the  foot 
of  the  Pass.  The  stage  is  level ;  on  the  top  of  the  Pass  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  from  the  bottom  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  town,  the  streets  of 
which  are  still  to  be  traced,  and  several  sunken  spots  denote  the  site 
of  wells  or  reservoirs.  The  natives  have  searched  in  vain  for  old  coins. 
The  city  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  Giours,  (Greeks  ?) 

The  road  from  the  old  town  then  descends  a  little,  again  ascends, 
and  finally  has  a  considerable  descent,  and  takes  a  level  nature,  and  a 
third  descent  to  Sar-i-Deh.  A  collection  of  wild  fig  trees,  and  water 
in  stagnant  pools,  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles ;  this  stage  goes  by  the 
name  of  Rod  Bahar ;  it  is  supplied  throughout  its  length  with  water,  and 
is  cultivated  in  patches  of  wheat,  rice  and  juwaree ;  peaches,  apricots, 
mulberries,  &c.  also  abound  in  small  gardens.  In  this  stage  there 
are  about  400  houses  of  Puj  Mughandovee  and  Rulovee  Brahtas, 
who  are  cultivators.  Firewood  is  plentiful.  The  next  stage  is  Irar- 
mookb,  four  miles,  inhabited  in  the  summer  by  Brahin  shepherds ;  vis. 
Ladies,  Jatooees  and  Kulooees,  to  the  amount  of  150  tents.    The 
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water  is  in  three  wella,  and  the  enltiTatioo  depends  on  the  rain.  This 
stage  is  out  of  the  Pass*  Narmookh  is  in  a  plain  which  is  divided 
from  the  plain  of  Takht  by  a  projecting  range  of  hills.  From  Nar- 
mookh, the  ne^t  stage  is  Takht,  fourteen  miles,  inhabited  only 
in  the  summer  months  by  wandering  shepherds.  If  rain  falls,  water 
will  be  foond  at  Takht ;  the  next  stage  is  Johan,  fifteen  miles,  a  fort 
eontainiog  80  houses  of  Johanees  under  Katar  Dad,  the  son  of  SAab 
Kh^n  Joh^ee.     The  water  here  is  in  a  running  stream. 

Bice  and  wheat  are  cultivated  to  some  extent,  and  there  are  a  few 
gardens.  The  next  stage  is  Kish&i,  twelve  miles,  containing  10  houies 
under  Jangee  Kishanee. 

The  water  is  in  a  running  stream ;  rice  and  wheat  are  cultivated  to 
some  extent,  and  there  are  a  few  gardens  and  cultivation. 

Kalat  is  thence  15  mOes. 

This  road  is  passable  to  cavalry  and  cameVi,  but  by  no  means  to 
guns.  Snow  does  not  fall  in  the  Pass,  its  boundary  being  Narmookh, 
(Narmool  of  maps.)  The  inhabitants  begin  to  emigrate  to  Gatchee 
(Cttich  Gundava,)  by  the  middle  of  September,  some  on  account  of  the 
cold,  others  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  grass  for  their  flocks,  and  the 
remaining  cannot  stay  behind,  as  they  would  be  too  weak  to  withstand 
the  plundering  attacks  of  the  Dhumad  Kskads. 

The  heaviest  falls  of  snow  in  Kalat  do  not  cover  the  ground  knee- 
deep,  and  it  never  remains  on  the  ground  for  more  than  seven  days. 
Snow  begins  to  fall  in  the  beginning  of  December,  and  lasts  to  the 
end  of  February. 

When  the  inhabitants  of  Rodbar  emigrate  to  Cutchee,  they  first 
bury  their  grain,  and  cover  it  very  artfully,  so  as  to  escape  observation. 
The  inhabitants  return  to  Rod'^Bahiir  by  the  end  of  March.  Wheat  is 
sown  in  the  end  of  August,  and  reaped  in  the  beginning  of  April. 
Rice  or  the  rubbee  crop  is  sown  in  the  middle  of  May,  and  reaped  in  the 
middle  of  September. 

There  is  grazing  ground  on  the  mountains  for  flocks  during  March, 
April  and  May,  and  forage  for  horses  might  be  procured ;  during  May 
the  wheat  stalks  could  be  given  to  horses,  and  as  long  as  it  lasted. 

Na3. 

Bead  from  Maaziljah  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bolan  Pass  to  Kalat 
in  the  Dasht  Khnrd,  or  small  plain,  called  Bedoulat ;  there  are 
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no  habitations  here,  neither  is  there  water.  It  is  said,  however,  to  have 
been  brought  by  Meer  Naser  Khan,  Brahin  chief  of  Kalat,  from  Zada* 
khoo,  a  spring  ten  miles  to  the  north,  by  means  of  a  small  duct  to  fur- 
nish the  army  of  Ahmed  Sh^h  Duranee.  From  Manziljah  to  Marow 
is  ten  miles,  over  a  level  road  having  only  one  slight  hill.  This  village 
contains  500  houses  of  Koodds,  under  Sardar  Al^  Dinna.  There  is  plen- 
ty of  good  spring  water ;  wheat  and  juwaree  are  plentifully  cultivated. 
From  Marow  to  Isplinjee  is  ten  miles  over  a  level  road.  The  water  is 
in  springs ;  the  village  contains  500  houses  of  Bangulzains,  Brahins 
under  Noor  Mahommed  Wadera,  (Patel.)  From  Isplinjee  to  Koohak 
is  sixteen  miles  over  a  level  road,  the  water  is  in  wells,  the  village  is 
only  inhabited  in  the  summer,  as  are  the  other  villages  on  the  road  to 
the  extent  of  six  hundred  houses  of  Bangulzais  or  Badoozais,  who  pay 
taxes  to  the  Mahommed  Shahees,  the  owners  of  the  soil. 

From  Koohak  to  Gazah,  a  set  of  worked  springs  in  the  district  of 
Mangochur,  twenty -four  miles,  a  level  road  having  no  water  or  habita- 
tions on  the  way. 

Mangochur  is  three  miles  distant  to  the  right.  It  contains  2,000 
houses  of  Langaus.  It  is  under  Ralat.  From  Gazah  to  Karez 
(spring)  of  Giranee  is  ten  miles.  There  is  a  spring  called 
Shireenah,  four  miles  from  Gazah.  The  road  is  level.  Karez-i-Gir- 
anee  contains  in  the  winter  30  habitations,  and  in  summer  two 
hundred  of  mixed  Brahin  tribes ;  the  water  here  is  remarkably  good, 
compared  with  that  of  Kalat  From  Karez-i- Giranee  to  Kalat  is 
eight  miles.     The  last  three  miles  being  through  fields  and  gardens. 

No.  4. 

Road  from  Kot  (Kwettah  of  maps  ^J  to  Kalat  from  my  Journal, 
With  June,  183B. — Left  Kot,  the  road  passing  between  two  hills,  and 
reached  Saryab,  a  distance  of  seven  miles*  There  are  no  habitations  here. 
The  water  is  in  worked  springs,  in  which  are  a  quantity  of  fish.  This 
is  an  extremely  cold  place  in  winter.  A  report  prevails,  that  two  cara- 
vans^  one  of  indigo  and  one  of  madder,  proceeding  to  Hindustan  were 
caught  in  a  fall  of  snow,  the  madder  merchant  offered  to  bum  his 
madder  if  the  other  would  share  the  cost.  The  indigo  merchant  re- 
fused, encamped  at  a  distance,  and  perished  in  the  night  from  the  cold. 
19/ A  June, — Passing  a  hill  at  four  miles  from  Saryab  entered  a  plain, 
and  keepbg  along  the  skirt  of  the  hills  to  the  left,  to  avoid  the  deep 
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rugged  "  nullaa"  that  cut  up  the  lower  plain,  reached  Pilingabad,  a 
further  distance  of  8  miles.  The  town  of  Teeree  is  in  the  neighbour- 
hood«  Filingabad  contains  about  300  houses  of  AfFghans,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  fine  gardens  of  apricots,  almonds,  mulberries  and  grapes. 
The  former  grow  to  the  height  of  English  elm- trees,  and  the  vines  are 
trained  up  them. 

21«/  June, — Marched  four  miles  and  a  half  to  Mastung,  a  walled 
bnro,  situated  in  a  wilderness  of  gardens.  It  contains  about  3,500 
houses,  and  a  Naib,  or  governor,  on  the  part  of  Mehrab  Khan,  generally 
resides  here.  Mastung  is  famous  for  its  melons.  The  inhabitants  in 
the  neighbourhood  are  Mashwanees  and  Sangoos,  and  a  sprinkling  of 
the  different  other  tribes  of  Sarawan  Brahmes.  The  seasons  of  Mas- 
tung are  twenty  days  in  advance  of  those  of  Kalat. 

The  direct  road  from  Mastoony  to  Kalat,  is  then  vi&  Mangochas  as 
follows:—* 

of  a^  rimatedSi  1 12  mfles.  (  ,  ^^  habitations.  Tke  road  Uper- 
kad  vale  of  Mastoong.)  /  I-  ^"^^  '*^- 

Mungochar,         . .       . .  16  miles,  before  described. 

This  road  is  only  chosen  when  express  is  required,  on  account  of  the 
distances  between  the  watering  places. 

The  other  road,  the  same  by  which  I  travelled,  is  as  follows  : — 

26th  June. — Left  Mastung  and  marched  by  the  round  about  road  to 
Kalat,  halted  at  Shireenab,  no  habitations.  The  water  is  in  worked 
springs,  and  salt  to  the  taste.  The  distance  is  twelve  miles.  The 
neighbourhood  abounds  in  hares. 

27M  June, — Marched  seven  miles  to  Karez  (worked  springs,)  of  Dost 
Mahomed.  The  road  running  through  a  valley ;  thirty  habitations ;  some 
cultivation. 

28lh  June, — Marched  nine  miles  to  the  Zyarat  (Mausoleum)  of  Zard, 
twenty  houses  inhabited,  and  the  like  number  in  ruins.  At  a  half  mile  in 
front  is  a  garden,  the  fruit  of  which  was  this  year  destroyed  by  a  blight. 

29M  June, — Marched  eight  miles  to  Sar-i- Karez ;  no  habitations  ex- 
cept twelve  in  ruins,  a  small  stream.  Mangochar  was  visible  to  the  left. 

30M  /tm^.— Marched  sixteen  miles  to  Zyarat,  a  village  containing 
200  houses.     Mehrab  Khan's  stud  is  stationed  here. 

let  July. — Marched  four  miles  to  Kalat.  This  road  is  a  gun  road 
throughout. 
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No.  2d. 

Route  from  Dadur  to  Sukkur  via  Skikarpoor,  Quarter  Master  Geuera^B 

Office,  Camp  at  Larkhana,  2^rd  December,  1839. 


Stages. 


Dadur. 

Nowsherra,  .• 
Myhysir, 


Bhag»  •  • 


•  • 


Kaasim-ka- 


joke, . . 


• . 


Distance. 


7 
15 


14 


20 


Kunda, 


15 


Carried  for- 
ward, 


74 


4 
3 


Remarks. 


Vide  route  from  Ghindava  to  Dadur. 

At  nine  miles  cross  a  deep  nulla  from 
Nowsherra,  with  little  water  in  it,  but  mud- 
dy road ;  good  water  in  a  nulla  South-west 
of  the  village.  Myhysir  contains  about  200 
houses  and  10  shops,  plenty  of  forage  for 
camels,  and  kirby  for  horses;  encampment 
on  the  North-east  of  the  village. 

In  this  march  cross  six  nuUas,  one  of  which 
has  water  in  it,  road  good,  and  cultivation  of 
juwaree  in  the  vicinity  of  this  place  ;  water 
bad,  and  from  a  tank  filled  in  oy  the  fall  of 
rain.  Bhag  is  a  large  place,  with  plenty  of 
supplies,  it  contains  about  2,000  houses  and 
100  shops,  forage  for  camels  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  town,  and  kirby  for  horses ;  juwarree 
fields  all  the  way  from  last  stage ;  encamping 
ground  on  the  East  of  the  village. 

Gross  five  nullas  in  this  march,  one  of 
which  runs  on  the  left  of  the  road  with  pools 
of  water  in  it,  road  good,  with  cultivation  of 
juwarree  on  both  sides  at  some  places.  This 
village  is  small,  with  75  houses  and  8  shops ; 
supplies  limited,  plenty  of  forage  for  camels, 
at  one  mile  from  the  village,  and  kirby  for 
horses ;  encamping  ground  South-west  of  the 
village. 

In  this  march  cross  five  nullas,  with  one 
running  on  the  left  of  the  road,  as  before ; 
road  a  foot-path,  and  bad  cultivated  fields  of 
juwarree  on  both  sides  of  the  road.  Kunda 
is  a  small  but  good  village,  with  about  200 
houses  and  30  shops ;  water  in  a  nulla  on  the 
left  of  the  village  till  the  end  of  February, 
when  it  could  be  had  by  digging  in  the  bed 
of  the  nulla ;  plenty  of  forage  for  camels  and 
kirby  for  horses ;  encamping  ground  South- 
west of  the  village. 
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Distance. 


Stages. 


Bit),  forward, 
Rojan,  •• 


•  • 


Janeederrah,  . 


Jaggiian, 


11 


11 


Shikarpoor, 


12 


Kheahjee,     ••     14 


Sokkur... 


13 


Total,  ..       ..178 


Remarks. 


0 


At  five  miles  three  forlongs  pass  the  village 
of  Roree,  where  the  guns  were  halted,  and  from 
whence  desert  of  twenty-six  miles  is  crossed ; 
road  good  on  a  plain  all  the  way.  Rojan  is  a 
poor  village,  with  few  hats,  water  bad,  and  in 
three  wells  built  of  burnt  brick,  no  supplies  of 
forage  for  camels  and  kirby  for  horses ;  en- 
camping ground  South-east  of  the  viUage. 

Road  good  from  the  last  march .  Janeeder- 
rah  is  a  small  ghurry,  in  which  Commissariat 
supplies  are  stored  and  guarded  by  a  party  of 
infrmtry  from  Shikarpoor.  This  village  is  de- 
serted ;  water  in  five  wells,  two  of  which  are 
now  dry ;  sufELcient  forage  for  camels  and 
kirby  for  horses,  supplies  very  limited ;  en- 
camping ground  on  the  East  of  the  village. 

In  tfos  march  pass  four  dry  nuUas,  road 
good.  Jagghan  is  a  smaU  village  with  60housea 
and  few  dbops,  water  frY>m  five  kutcha  wells« 
forage  for  camels  in  abundance,  and  kirby 
for  horses,  supplies  very  limited ;  encamping 
ground  on  the  South-east  of  the  village. 

Road  good,  through  thick  jungle ;  having 
no  nullas  to  cross  in  this  march.  Shikarpoor 
is  a  large  town,  with  considerable  supplies  and 
population ;  encamping  ground  on  Uie  South- 
east of  the  town,  where  tibere  are  several  wells. 

In  this  march  cross  eight  dry  nullas, 
road  good  throu^  jungle.  Kheahyee  is  a 
small  village  with  about  100  houses  and  8 
shops,  supplies  few,  water  from  two  pucka  and 
ten  cutcha  wells ;  plenty  of  forage  for  camels 
and  kirby  for  horses ;  encamping  ground  on 
the  South-east  of  the  village. 

Cross  17  nullas  in  this  march,  road  good, 
but  through  thin  jungle.  At  seven  miles  on 
the  left  of  it,  the  river  Indus  is  met,  and  on 
the  right  bank  of  which  Sukkur  is  situated. 
It  is  the  Head  Quarters  of  the  Brigade  in 
Upper  Sonde. 

(Signed)       Nibl  Campbell,  Major, 

Acting  Quarter  Master  General. 

4  D 
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No.  24. 

Route  from  Sukkur  to  Larkhanah,  Quarter  Master  General's  Office,  Camp 

at  Larkhana,  2drd  December,  1839. 


Stages. 


Camp  Sukkur. 
Bangudjee,   .. 


Distance. 


^S) 

2 

S  9 

10 

0 

Sbaleanee,    •  • 


Muddehjee,  .  • 


8 


Nowaderah, . . 


Larkhanah,  . . 


Total. 


12 


49 


Remarks. 


In  this  march  pass  four  dry  nullas,  road  a 
foot-path,  but  good  through  thin  jungle  ;  10 
houses  and  1  shop,  water  from  the  Indus, 
and  encamping  ground  on  the  bank  of  it ; 
plenty  of  forage  for  camels  and  kirby  for 
horses. 

Pass  eight  dry  nuUas  in  this  march,  road 
a  foot-pa^  through  thin  jungle,  and  leading 
through  the  bank  of  the  river ;  20  houses  and 
4  shops,  river  water,  and  encamping  ground 
on  the  bank  of  the  Indus ;  plenty  of  forage 
for  camels  and  kirby  for  horses. 

Pass  seven  dry  nullas  in  this  march,  road 
a  foot-path  through  thin  jungle,  leaving  the 
river  at  about  three  miles  from  the  last  stage. 
About  150  houses  and  20  shops,  water  from 
six  pucka  wells,  supplies  plentiful ;  encamp- 
ing ground  on  the  South-west  of  the  village. 
Lots  of  forage  for  camels  and  kirby  for 
horses. 

In  this  march  pass  seven  dry  nullas,  road 
a  foot-path,  through  jungle.  About  100 
houses  and  8  or  10  shops,  water  from  four  or 
five  pucka  wells.  The  river  is  left  about  three 
miles  from  this  place ;  supplies  plenty  ;  en- 
camping on  the  N.  W.  of  the  village  ;  forage 
for  camels  and  kirby  for  horses. 

Cross  nine  dry  nullas  in  this  march,  rocui 
good  through  thick  jungle. 

Larkhana  is  a  large  town  with  abundance 
of  supplies. 

(Signed)         N.  Campbell,  Major, 

Acting  Quarter  Master  General. 
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No.  25. 
RmUe/rom  Kotree  and  Qundava  to  Sukkur  on  the  Indus,  Quarter  Master 

GeneroTs  Ojffice,  I9th  December,  1839. 


Stages. 


Diatance. 


Jk>otKe>     •  •  •  • 

Oundava,  •  •  •  • 
Oodaiinay . . .  • 


Kunda, 


7 

14 


10 


Banhooree,  • . 


RojaDy 


Jaiieedera>    . . 
Car.  forward^ 


9 


26 


11 


78 


0 

7 


4i 


n 


Remarks. 


Vide  route  No from    Larkhana    to 

Dadur. 

Ditto  ditto. 

A  walled  village  with  considerable  culti- 
vation around,  water  from  cutclia  wells, 
outside ;  at  this  time  scarce  and  insufficient 
for  a  small  force.  The  road  good,  over  a 
level  desert  plain,  crossing  a  large  canal  at 
six  miles,  twenty  yards  broad  and  fifteen 
feet  deep,  with  steep  banks;  cultivation 
commences  at  one  mile  from  Oodauna. 
Forage  abundant,  supplies  few. 

A  large  walled  town,  water  in  canals  but 
indifferent,  much  cultivation  and  several 
other  villages  around,  at  a  distance  of  from 
one  to  three  miles.  Road  over  a  level 
country,  but  more  bushy,  passing  one  village 
on  the  right  at  three  miles  and  the  ruins  of 
old  Oodauna,  with  some  cutcba  wells,  and 
two  or  three  large  villages  on  left,  at  seven 
miles.    Supplies  plentiful  at  Kunda. 

Two  walled  villages,  with  considerable 
cultivation  around,  on  the  edge  of  the 
Runn  desert;  water  from  small  cutcha 
wells,  road  good  all  the  way,  and  for  the 
first  two  and  a  half  miles  through  cultiva- 
tion, then  a  desert  plain  until  within  one 
and  a  quarter  mile  of  Burshooree.  Forage 
abundant,  but  few  supplies. 

Two  walled  villages  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Runn,  or  desert,  with  a  little  culti- 
vation, and  one  good  pucka  well.  The 
road  over  the  Runn  is  very  good.  Parties 
with  laden  cattle  should  march  just  so  late 
in  the  evening,  as  to  arrive  across  it  by 
day-light.   Forage  abundant,  few  supplies. 

A  large  square  fort  and  a  village,  the 
village  at  present  in  ruins,  having  been 
destroyed  some  time  ago,  by  a  plundering 
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Distances. 


Stages. 


Brought     for. 
ward. 


& 

^ 

fo 

§ 

0^ 

Jaghan,  •  •    •  • 


It 


Sbikarpoor, ... 


13 


ivanee,  •  •      •  • 


Sukkur,  •  •    . . 


14 


12 


Total.*. 


Remarks. 


4* 


band  of  Beloocbees.  There  is  considerable 
78  I  7i  cultivation  around^  and  some  of  the  popu- 
lation scattered  in  huts  in  the  fields.  There 
are  four  good  pucka  wells,  one  of  which  is 
inside  the  fort.  Khangaum,  a  large  and 
populous  place,  is  about  four  miles  to  the 
northward,  at  present  an  out-post  from 
Shikarpore,  road  good,  except  at  the  9th  mile 
where  it  is  deep  in  sand.  Forage  plentifol 
and  some  supplies. 

A  fort  and  village  with  some  lofty  square 
fortified  buildings,  outside,  considerable 
cultivation  and  some  good  pucka  wells. 
The  road  is  over  a  level  but  more  woody 
country,  passing  two  or  three  villages  on 
the  right  and  left.  Jaghan  has  a  small  bat 
good  baiar,  with  considerable  supplies,  and 
forage  plentiful. 

A  large  town  or  city,  the  capital  of  Up- 
per Scinde,  with  extensive  bazars  and  abun- 
dant supplies.  A  large  fort  on  the  east  side 
of  the  town,  the  buildings  are  in  general 
lofty,  the  country  around  an  extensive  level, 
bushy  plain,  with  much  cultivation;  water 
plentiful  from  wells.  Road  good,  over  a 
level,  but  very  bushy  or  jungly  country. 

A  large  village,  and  also  much  cultivation. 
The  road  winds  a  good  deal  over  a  level, 
but  very  bushy  or  jungly  country,  with 
many  fine  clumps  of  trees,  and  several 
villages  at  a  distance  from  the  road. 

To  the  bank  of  the  Indus  river  near 
the  flying  bridge  to  Bukkur  Killa.  The 
road  from  Kahee  is  in  general  good,  but 
crosses  about  10  water-courses  or  nullas, 
all  at  present  dry.  Pass  Thoomanee  at 
1^  mile  on  right.  Rubail  on  left,  at  2 J. 
Ourraha  at  5^,  and  Soomar  at  6^ ;  both  on 
right.  Jaffrabad  at  7^  right ;  Nusseerabad 
at  7^.  on  left;  and  Abad  at  9^,  all  small 
villages,  with  many  trees,  and  considerable 
cultivation  about  them. 

(Signed)     N.  Campbell,  Mq;or, 

Acting  Quarter  Ma$ter  OeneraL 


\ 
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Rwteft 


No.  26. 

SkUuarpoor  to  Lwkkana,  Quarter  Master  Gtnerai's  Ofiee, 
Camp  SmkMkr,  \5tk  Jmaary,  1840. 


Distances. 

SUges. 

8 
4 

1 

9   Q 

2* 

Sfaikarpoor. 
Samini  Kole, . 

Nowser, . .    •  • 

3 

24 

£amboowa,«. 

1 

6 

Khairr,  •  •     •  • 

•  • 

6i 

Gahay-ja, 

4 

8i 

Bangool 
Dehra 

Ranbat 
Poora,  •  •      •  • 
Rahooja,  . .  •  • 
Nowadehra,  . 

2 

6 

1 
2 

6i 
S 

7 

Larkhana,    • . 

12 

3 

ToUJ,  ..      •• 

40 

1 

Remarks. 


A  flOMiJl  village ;  about  10  hooses  and  2 
diops ;  water  from  two  welJs. 

Ditto;  30  houses  and  6. shops,  supplies 
Kmited ;  water  from  two  cutcha  wells. 

This  village  eontaim  about  20  houses 
and  1  shop;  water  of  wells. 

This  is  a  good  village,  of  about  50  houses 
and  7  shops;  water  of  wells  in  the  village. 

A  good  village  containing  about  100 
houses  and  12  shops;  water  of  wells. 

Ditto  ditto ;  40  houses,  ^  shops  and 
\  well. 

Ditto,  ditto ;  40  ditto,  8  ditto  ditto. 

A  deserted  village. 

A  large  town,  abundant  supplies.  This 
village  baa  about  100  houses  and  10  or  12 
shops;  forage  for  camels  and  kirby  for 
horses  abundant. 


(Signed)    N.  Campbbll,  Mc^'or, 

Acting  Quarter  Master  General. 


No.  723  of  1840. 

Secret  Department. 
To  Major  J.  Holland,  Deputy  Quarter  Master  General  of  the  Army. 
Sib, — I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  dated 
the  18th  ultimo,  with  It  communication  from  Lieutenant  Colonel 
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Campbell,  Qaarter  Master  General  of  the  Army,  forwarding  a  collec- 
tion of  plans  and  routes  in  Scinde  and  Afghanistan,  collected  and 
prepared  by  that  officer,  principally  from  his  own  surveys,  and  chose 
of  the  Department  under  his  charge,  during  the  late  campaign. 

2.  In  reply,  I  am  desired  to  state,  that  the  Honorable  the  Goremor 
in  Council  entirely  concurs  in  the  sentiments  expressed  by  His  Excel- 
lency the  Commander-in-Chief,  with  regard  to  the  highly  creditable 
manner  in  which  the  whole  of  these  maps  and  routes  have  been 
prepared. 

3.  I  am  further  desired  to  request  that  the  best  thanks  of  Govern- 
ment  may  be  communicated  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Campbell,  for  the 
maps  and  routes  in  question,  which  form  a  very  valuable  and  moat 
acceptable  addition  to  the  knowledge  which  had  previously  been  ac- 
quired by  Government  of  the  countries  recently  traversed  by  the  British 
Army,  and  that  that  officer  may,  at  the  same  time  be  informed,  that 
the  Governor  in  Council  will  have  much  pleasure  in  bringing  the  same 
to  the  special  notice  of  the  Government  of  India  and  of  the  Home 
Authorities. 

4.  I  am  desired  to  return  the  maps  and  routes  for  the  purpose  stated 
in  the  3d  para,  of  your  letter,  and  to  request,  that  when  a  general  map 

« of  the  nature  therein  alluded  to,  has  been  compiled,  a  copy  thereof  may 
be  sent  to  the  Political  Department,  and  that  the  plans  may  be  returned 
to  Government,  in  order  that  copies  of  them  may  be  made  and  for- 
warded to  the  Government  of  India,  and  the  originals  afterwards  trans- 
mitted to  the  Honorable  the  Court  of  Directors. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)        L.  R.  Rbid, 

Chief  Secretary  to  Government 
Bombay  Castle,  4/A  May,  ISiO. 
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No.  17. 
Route  from  Guznee  to  Derak  Ismail  Khan. 
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Stages. 


Giuuiee, 

Shelogfaar,..    •• 
WosU  Joga,    •  • 


Ponna^ 


Kakajan, 

Bund, 

Zo^gun  Shohiy . .     . 

Hand-gaee      • .     • 

Sorgo,  ••         ••     •• 

Kalogor,  •  • 

Olmao,  •  •         •  • 
Serae  Mama  Chular,. 

Sliedan,  •  •         •  • 

Ehir  DoDgur,  • . 
Ahmed  Shah  Katch,. 

Tarpurneea 

Pusak, 

Ispan  Paee  Kat»      . . 
LemKakm,..    ..     .. 

Kata  Raee, 


PoBtcat, 


Shaedan  .. 
Daogulraee, 


Ramoo, 


Nelaee,     •  • 
Jeraee,  •• 
Cheirjagarain,  •  • 
Hajgurra, . .    . . 


•  •      • « 


6 
5 


5 

4 
6 

5 

4 

5 

4 
4 


Remarks. 


3 
4 
4 
3 
3 
4 
3 

3 

3 
3 


4 
3 
3 
4 


A  Tillage,  road  good,  water  from  a  karez. 
A  small  Tillage,  good  road,  water  from 
a  kares. 

Ditto  ditto,  water  from  a  karez,  road 
good. 

„        „  good  road,  water  from  a  karez. 
„        „  water  from  riTer,  road  good. 
„        „  road  indifferent,  water  from 
a  karez. 

No  Tillage,  road   as  last  stage,  water 
from  a  mountain  stream. 

A  small  Tillage,  water  from  a  moon- 
tain  stream,  road  through  hills. 

Ditto  ditto,  water  from  riTer,  road  in. 
different. 

No  Tillage,  road  had,  water  from  riTer. 
Ditto  ditto,  road  as  before,  water  from 
riTer. 

Ditto  ditto,  road  indifferent,  water  from 
riTer. 

„  ditto  ditto  ditto. 
„  road  and  water  as  before. 
„  ditto  ditto  ditto. 
„  ditto  ditto  ditto. 
„  ditto  ditto  ditto. 
„  ditto  ditto  ditto. 
No  Tillage,  road  Tery  bad,  water  from 
a  mountain  stream. 

Ditto  ditto,  road  as  before,  water  from 
ditto. 

„        „  road  and  water  as  before. 
„        „  road  Tery  bad,  water  from 
ditto. 

No  Tillage,  road   Tery  had,   water  in 
abundance. 
No  Tillage,  road  and  water  as  before. 
„        „      ditto        ditto        ditta 
„         „      ditto        ditto        ditto. 
A   Tillage,   road   good,   water  from  a 
karez. . 


I* 

9t 
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Stages. 


Soouk  Deeval,  • .     . . 

Shumkool, 

Qeraee  Reman, 
Darabund,        •  • 

Goondee  Arim  Khan, 

Metaee 

Derek  Ismael  Khan, 


Remarks. 


A  village,  road  good,  water  from  a  karez. 
Ditto        ditto         ditto        ditto. 
Ditto        ditto         ditto        ditto. 
A  large  town,  water  from  a  karez,  road 
good. 

Ditto         ditto        ditto        ditto. 
„  „  water  and  road  good. 

A  large  town  on  the  Indus. 


Total, 136 

At  least  one  month's  supplies  require  to  be  carried  along  with  an 
army,  forage  for  horses  and  camels  is  abundant  throughout.  The  road  is 
represented  to  be  easy  for  troops  and  carriage.  The  road  at  Kota  Kaee, 
and  from  Dangulraee  to  the  foot  of  the  ghaut  at  Maj-garra,  will  be 
found  difficult  for  artillery. 


To  Captain  Alexander  Bumes,  on  a  Mission  to  Cabool,  ^c.  4rc.  ^c. 

Loodhiana* 
Sib,*— In  obedience  to  the  accompanying  instructions  received  from 
Lieutenant  Leech,  I  most  respecfully  beg  to  hand  up  a  report  on  the 
great  Pass  of  Bolan,  examined  and  carefully  drawn  up  in  as  plain  and 
concise  a  manner  as  possible,  and  hope  it  will  meet  with  your  appn>« 
bation. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 
Bhag,  22d  August,  1888.  (Signed)  James  Nock, 

Draftsman  to  Lieutenant  Leech, 


Report  on  the  Great  Bolan  Pass.  By  Jambs  Nock,  Draftsman  to  Lieute* 
nant  R,  Leech,  Bombay  Engineers,  Assistant  on  a  Mission  to  Cahool, 
^c.  4c.  4c. 

Every  cafilla  from  Khorassan  destined  to  Cutchee,  Shikarpoor,  and 
Scinde,  frequenting  the  Oreat  Pass  of  Bolan,  go  through  Shawl,  and  thoae 
from  Mastting  are  generally  composed  of  a  body  of  men,  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  a  cafilla  to  Bolan,  or  of  different  tribes  of  Brahin  Baloochs, 
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emignitiiig  from  Kd&t,  and  its  subordinate  places  to  Cutchee,  in  failure 
of  ndn  to  procure  posture  for  their  flocks  and  cattle,  and  find  means  of 
mibflisteiice  by  cttltiTation»  in  a  more  favored  and  watered  country,  near 
to  their  own. 
2d. — ^The  entrance  to  the  Pass  of  Bolan  does  not  show  any  striking 
EDtnnce  to  the  Pa«,  appearancc.  From  Mastung,  leaving  Feerungabad 
BitBTe  of  height,  &c.,'    to  the  left,  the  road  takes  a  direction  N.  E.  60^. 

ateenu,  duBculty  en- 

ooontered,  remedj,  meetmg  the  hills  at  3  ooss,  where  there  is  an  as- 
'  cent  and  descent  of  i  coss,  road  not  in  any  way  dif- 

ficult, composed  of  earth  and  small  stones ;  thence  Minguljah  9  coss, 
in  a  plain,  and  no  water  here.  From  Shawl  to  Siriab  Hills  4  coss,  and 
plenty  of  water,  bearing  N.  E.  80^ ;  thence  to  Minguljah  the  halting 
place.  Caravans  and  any  body  of  men  travelliog  from  Mastung,  should 
be  careful  in  having  a  good  snpply  of  water  for  a  12  coss  journey. 

3d. — Leaving  Minguljah  to  the  c(Hnmencement  of  the  Pass  is  a  dis- 
tance of  3  coss  back,  bearing  to  Mastung  S.  W.  65^  and  to  Shawl  N.  W. 
100^.  Having  here  reached  the  Pass,  you  meet  an  ascent  and  descent 
of  200  and  100  paces,  a  cross  road  from  Murravee  Spilingee  and  Kelat 
slso  join,  a  description  of  which  also  follows.  Bolan  then  takes  a  65** 
N.  E. ;  the  breadth  between  the  hills  or  heights  on  both  sides  is  about 
200  yards,  the  sides  and  hills  just  near  rise  about  200  yards  high,  not 
sooessible  at  its  immediate  part,  but  footmen  can  ascend  from  the  parts 
round  about ;  the  places  being  exposed,  the  heights  also  are  not  so  com- 
manding as  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  a  body  of  men ;  even  cannon  can 
be  managed  to  be  mounted  on  both  sides.  The  road  is  a  gradual  de- 
scent, mixed  with  loose  stones  and  earth,  ^  coss ;  one  coss  further  on 
are  to  be  seen  three  trees  on  the  right  side  of  the  iiill,  where  there  is 
a  spring,  and  water  can  be  procured  a  mussuck-full  at  a  time ;  thence 
\\  coss  further,  a  path- way  strikes  apart  from  the  road,  to  a  place 
called  Doosan,  a  watering  place,  and  also  leading  to  the  resort  of  rob- 
bers, composed  of  Dhumad  Kakads.  i  a  coss  further  on,  is  Doosan-ka- 
moo,  where  cafillas  from  Mastung  and  Shawl  halt  for  a  short  time. 
Water  is  procured  from  ^  a  coss  by  a  road  or  ravine  running  to  the  left 
to  the  above  mentioned  place ;  this  place  is  better  known  by  the  name  of 
Mamadgozee. 

4th.— -From  Mamadgozee,  or  Doosan-ka-moo,  the  road  takes  a  S. 

E.  100^  direction,  and  narrows  at  the  comers  to  70  feet,  and  both 

4  B 
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sides  of  the  hill,  after  a  sweeping  spaoe,  meet  at  the  distance  of  150 
yards,  making  a  Pass  of  50  or  60  feet  breadth  ;  the  heights  are  lofty, 
but  accessible ;  there  are  eight  windings,  measnring  on  the  whole  1350 
yards,  the  centre  of  the  spaces  between  the  windings  is  about  300  yards, 
bearing  N.  B.  20^  to  S.  E.  170''.  This  place  is  called  Seree  Bolan, 
thence  60^  N.  E.  200  paces,  the  heights  mingle  with  the  hills,  and  the 
sides  become  a  gradual  slope  from  the  hills;  thence  }  mile  distant  is 
Mooch  or  Sir  Kujoor ;  springs  of  water,  running  stream,  underneath ; 
breadth  between  the  sides  600  feet,  heights  much  exposed,  and  no 
difficulty  of  access,  good  road  of  loose  stone  and  earth ;  a  fixed  halting 
place  of  cafillas. 

5th. — From  Mooch  or  Sir  Kujoor  the  direction  is  S.  E.  120^,  ^  cobs 
distant,  the  heights  to  about  the  right  ^  a  coss,  leaving  but  a  bare  bank 
to  mark  the  road,  to  the  left  a  running  stream  of  water.  This  place  is 
called  Koolee  ;  thence  S.  E.  115**^  coss,  Khakeedawoo  a  burial  place, 
are  to  be  seen,  a  great  number  of  graves  of  those  slun  in  protecting  cara- 
vans against  the  Dhumad  Kakads  and  Marees.  To  the  left  is  also  a  date 
tree,  and  a  chokee  in  ruins ;  plenty  of  water.  The  road  is  rough  and  diffi- 
cult from  larg^  loose  stones,  and  the  uneveness  of  the  ground ;  but  a  party 
of  pioneers  could  soon  remedy  the  evil,  by  removing  the  stones,  and 
filling  up  the  rough  parts.  8.  E.  147^,  ^  a  coss  is  Ahleegoom ;  the  water 
here  disappears  under.ground,  and  on  that  account  g^ves  name  to  the 
place.  Road  as  above  and  the  same  remark,  hills  to  the  right,  distant 
3  coss,  and  left  8  coss,  leaving  an  immense  plain. 

6th. — S.  E.  155^,  2^  coss  road  in  a  plain ;  1  coss  to  the  right  is  Khu- 
jooree  ;  60  houses  of  Koochak  and  Pooshy  Baloochs,  and  2  coss  further  on 
is  Jam  and  Barurdee,  80  houses  of  Koochak  and  Poosjh  Baloochs ;  thence 
S.  E.  1 65°,  4  coss,  road  to  Beebee  Nannee.  The  hills  near,  again  leaving 
an  entrance  of  about  300  yards.  A  river  of  the  same  name  runs  here, 
two  feet  water,  heights  on  both  sides  300  and  400  feet  high,  accessible 
on  aU  parts ;  halting  place  of  cafillas. 

7th. — ^The  hills  again  turn  off  on  both  sides,  leaving  a  wide  plain  to 
traverse  to  Kirtah,  130°  S.  E.  6  coss.  About  ^  of  this  road  you 
meet  a  detached  hiU  on  a  rising  ground,  and  a  passage  of  about  20  feet, 
called  TiUowgheer,  which  place  could  be  avoided  by  keeping  to  the  left. 
Kirtah  contains  40  houses  of  Koochak  Baloochs  under  a  chief  named 
Futteh  Khan,  who  murdered  his  nephew  a  few  months  back  to  secure 
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iiiinaelf  his  possessions.     A  river  runs  here,  three  feet  water,  and  it  is  a 
bsltiDg  place  of  cafillas. 

8th.— From  Kirtah  due  south  is  Sang  Sookh  3  coss,  one  of  which 
u  an  ascent  and  descent,  a  passage  ci  200  yards  hetween  the  hills,  the 
heights  are  bare  and  exposed  on  all  sides ;  crossed  the  river  twice,  also 
rifer  Gondroff  250  feet  wide  and  3  feet  water ;  the  hills  on  both  sides 
xise  150  and  250  feet,  road  not  very  difficult  and  400  feet  broad*  175® 
S.  E.  2|  coss,  crossed  the  river  three  times,  bed  of  the  river  rather  rough 
from  loose  stones,  2  feet  water  and  200  yards  wide.  Due  south  ^coss  is 
Knftiree  Chirak,  crossed  river,  road  difficult  as  abave,  400  feet  wide. 
S.  £.  125**,  the  road  narrows  to  150  feet,  the  heights  easy  of  access,  100 
and  150  feet  high,  200  yards,  ascent  called  Pas  Pash ;  crossed  river,  3 
feet  water.  S.  W.  1 5  0®,  250  yards  in  length,  having  crossed  the  river  three 
times,  2  feet  water ;  due  south  Kohn  Dil,  and  crossed  the  river  three 
times.    CafiUas  halt  for  awhile  here  to  refresh,  200  yards. 

N.  £.  45®,  400  yards  descent ;  the  road  is  600  feet  broad,  heights 
150  and  200  feet  high,  accessible  on  all  points.  N.  E.  35®,  200  yards 
ascent,  place  called  Kohee  Singh. 

N,  B.  45-1-  coss  Drubbee,  halting  place  of  cafiUas,  heights  not  in  any 
way  difficult  of  ascent,  breadth  of  the  road  200  feet. 

Hence  to  the  termination  of  the  Pass  S.  fi.  100®,  1  coss,  the  hills 
take  a  N.  W.  and  S.  W.  direction^  and  the  river  towards  Daddur  }  of 
a  coss  South.  Daddur  from  the .  mouth  (^  Bolan  is  about  35®  N.  £.  3 
cots  distant  on  low  ground,  and  on  open  plain. 

The  established    cafilla   march  is    from  Mastung    and  Shawl   to 

EttaUbhed  eafiUa,  Minzulzah  12  COSS;  no  water  here  except  at  Si- 
marchet  in  Bolan.  rfah,  8  COSS  from  Shawl. 

^Md  Stage, — Next  Mooch  or  Sir  Kujjoor  d\  coss,  plenty  of  good 
water,  and  the  road  generally  a  gradual  descent. 

Zrd  Stage. — Hence  Beebee  Nannee,  7^  coss,  6  of  which  no  water  to 
be  found,  arriving  at  Beebee  Nannee  plenty  of  water  from  river  near. 

Ath  Stage. — Hence  Kirtah  6  coss,  plenty  of  water  from  river. 

bth  Stage. — Drubbee,  dj-  coss,  having  to  cross  the  river  very  often, 
and  many  ascents  and  descents. 

6/A  Stage, — Daddur,  5  coss  in  Cutchee,  making  a  distance  in  all  of 
sboQt  50  coss,  every  allowance  for  windings,  8ic. 

On  the  whole,  the  passage  through  Bolan  cannot  be  considered 
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very  difficult.  Between  Mooch  and  Bebee  Nannee  yon  meet  with  a 
rough  road  for  about  2  coss  or  8o,  and  also  on  the  way  to  Drabbee, 
which  obstacle  can  be  soon  remedied  by  a  body  of  Pioneers,  in  re- 
moving the  stones  and  levelling  the  road.  About  Mamudgozee  and 
Teree  Bolan,  the  road  is  narrow,  yet  there  is  sufficient  passage  of  62 
and  70  feet  wide  for  a  body  of  men ;  also  the  ascents  and  descents  show 
but  small  impediments,  the  heights  likewise  on  both  sides  are  not  com« 
manding ;  and  however  defended,  would  produce  little  effect  in  opposing 
an  army.  Shah  Shujah  passed  the  road  on  to  Candahar  with  14  guns, 
10  drawn  by  bullocks,  3  pairs  to  each  gun,  and  four  by  horses,  2  pairs 
to  each ;  and  encountered  little  or  no  difficulty  in  the  way. 
This  season,  owing  to  the  fieulure  of  rain,  the  depth  of  water  in  the 
River  and  depth  of  river  did  not  exceed  3  feet,  else  at  other  times 
«ntd\o\7Shah  ShS:  at  Pos  Pash.  there  used  to  be  4  and  5  feet  water, 
ie**th"  iS"  Mt?D  ^'£e*  ^^  *  "^P***  running  stream.  Shah  Shujah  passed 
BuUd.  from  Daddur  to  Drubbee  and  Kohee-Dil  in  the 

cold  season,  and  on  account  of  the  depth  of  water  being  4  feet  in  the 
passage,  procured  a  great  number  of  labourers,  and  levelled  and  dug  the 
high  grounds  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  causing  the  stream  to  run 
more  freely,  thereby  obtaining  a  small  depth  of  water  to  ford  the  riv^ 
with  his  army  and  guns.  A  better  gun  road  for  artillery,  cavalry  and 
infantry  can  seldom  be  met  with,  and  favourable  under  any  circum- 
stances to  the  passage  of  a  large  army. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  Pass,  there  b  a  cross  road  bounded  by  a  good 
pass  of  sides  50  and  100  feet  high,  direction  S.  £•  120^  1^  coss  long, 
then  a  valley  in  the  same  direction  2  coss,  also  an  ascent  and  descent  of 
2  coss  over  a  mountain ;  very  rough  road,  from  huge  stones.  This  part 
requires  to  be  levelled,  and  the  large  stones  blown  up  by  gunpowder ; 
thence  S.  W.  80^  over  a  perfect  plain  3  coss  to  Muravee ;  500  houses  of 
Koord  Balooches  under  Ullahdeena,  &c.  2  coss  further  on  is  Splingee ;  700 
houses  of  Bungulzaee  Baloochs^  under  chiefs  Noor  Mahomed  Wuddeia 
and  Jan  Mahomed ;  living  on  the  produce  of  their  lands.  These  two 
places  is  two  stages  distant  from  Kelat 

There  are  no  habitations  on  the  road  to  Bolan  except  at  Kirtah,  be- 

Villages   situated   tween  Mooch  and  Beebee  Nannee.      There  are  three 

names  ;*numien>f*in.   villages,   named   Kujjooree  of  60  permanent    mud 

habitants,  &c.  houses  of  Koochak,  Pog,  Pooshy  and  Mungundooee 
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Baloochs,  sitaated  1  cosb  right  of  the  road ;  and  Jam  and  Barurree  2 
G088  right  side  of  the  road,  and  distant  3  cosa  from  Kujjooree  and 
Beehee  Nannee,  containing  80  hoiues  of  Koochak  Poshy,  Pog  and  Mun- 
gondooee  Baloochs.  Tlie  chief  of  Koochak,  Poshy  and  Pog  Balooches  ia 
Fatteh  Khan  of  Kirtah,  and  of  Mongondooee  Baloochs  is  Bhawnl  Khan, 
residiDg  at  Norranook  and  Rodhway,  among  the  hills  south  of  Bolan, 
about  7  ooss  distant.  He  has  about  250  Mungundooee  and  Koolee 
Balooches  under  him,  and  Futteh  Khan  of  Kirtah  is  the  chief  of  300  of 
the  tribes  above  described,  leading  peaceable  lives,  and  find  subsistence 
by  cultivation. 

Round  about  the  Pass  of  Bolan  to  the  south  are  the  Bolan  Marrees,  350 
in  number,  having  no  fixed  habitation,  and  moving  from  place  to  place 

where  pasture  can  be  found  for  their  cattle  and 
leadei?iuunet;  habits,  ^0Q]iA.  They  are  under  Durreh  Khan,  Peeraz  and 
&c.lii»gduuatfrom    ^j^xxxik  Khan,  infesting  the  road  and  plundering 

cafiUas  and  travellers.  They  are  deadly  foes  to  the 
Hunanall  P^tans,  living  near  the  hills  about  Shawl,  under  Shurreef 
Khan  and  Sahebzadda,  450  in  number,  leading  peaceable  lives. 

North  of  the  Pass  are  the  Hunnanal  Pktans  mentioned  above ;  next  is 
the  fomous  freebooter  chief  Shah  Boojruk.  He  has  about  600  Dhumad 
Kakads  tmder  him,  all  noted  robbers,  and  a  dread  to  cafillas  and  tra- 
vellers, plundering  where  they  can  reside,  at  Largoongur  10  coss  among 
tiie  mountains ;  also  1000  Dhumah  Kakads  under  Nasseer  Khan,  son 
of  the  late  Secunder  Khan,  also  living  by  plunder,  and  infesting  the 
Pass.  Their  place  of  abode  is  Cohast  and  Onrmode,  12  coss  N.  W.  of 
Beebee  Nannee. 

Azeem  Khan  Baroozee  is  the  chief  of  400  Punnee  Patans.  He  resides 
at  Sang  among  the  hills,  8  coss  from  Kirtah ;  he  has  5  cannon ;  he 
lately  held  the  situation  of  Naib  of  Seewee.  Sang  is  said  to  be  a  well- 
fortified  fort,  having  high  walls,  and  in  a  good  state  of  preservation ; 
these  people  lead  quiet  lives. 

Baddra,  under  Sayud  Khan  Baroozee,  contains  60  houses  of  Punnee 
Patans,  situated  13  coss  north-east  of  Kirtah,  leading  peaceable  lives. 

The  Marrees,  under  Dodha  of  Kahan,  4000  in  number,  they  are  pro- 
fessed robbers,  and  infest  the  Pass.  Kahan  is  situated  about  20  coss  fromr 
Daddur,  among  the  hills.  For  the  last  year,  they  have  not  committed 
any  depredations  about  the  Pass.    Mehrab  Khan,  it  seems,  has  made 
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some  arrangements  with  Dosha  Kumaee,  the  residence  of  Pasund  Khan, 
who  is  in  the  service  of  Kohn  Dil  Khan.  He  is  also  the  chief  of  ten  in- 
dependent forts,  consisting  of  8000  inhabitants  of  Mokkeeanna  and 
Chilgurree  Patans,  living  peaceable  lives.  These  places  are  10  and  16 
coss  N.  £.  from  Daddur  among  the  hills. 

Seewee  is  about  7  coss  east  of  Daddur»  subject  to  Candahar :  can  mus- 
ter 4000  men  of  Kujak  Kakads^  Punnee  Patans  and  Seelaune  Balooches. 
The  season  of  the  year  most  unfovorable  to  cafillas,  and  to   the 
Season  of  the  year  movements  of  troops  is  from  the  latter  end  of  July 

mov Jm^niTof  Soo^!  ^  ^  "»Wdl«  <>'  September,  during  which  time 
cafillas,  &c.  ^en  are  three  or  four  falls  of  rain,  which  causes 

the  river  to  swell  fur  a  few  days,  after  which  it  subsides,  and  falls  to  its 
usual  depth  of  4  and  5  feet  the  farthest.  This  season  for  want  of  rain, 
the  river  has  fallen  so  low  as  1  and  2,  in  few  places  3  feet. 

During  the  day  the  weather  is  oppressively  warm,  and  travellers  expe- 
Hot  weather,  rience  great  fatigue  and  suffering  on  that  account ;  and 
from  what  I  have  seen  and  felt,  I  would  not  advise  travelling  through 
fiolan  in  the  hot  months,  except  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity.  The 
nights  also  are  very  hot.  After  leaving  Mooch,  shelter  from  the  sun  is 
not  to  be  met  with,  especially  for  a  large  body  of  men. 

Forage  for  cattle  and  other  animals  of  burthen  is  got  from  the  hilla^ 
Forage,  near  and  round  about  Bolan:  the  plain  also  affords  good 
grazing  land,  in  an  ordinary  season  of  rain.  The  Pass  itself,  and  its  im- 
mediate vicinity,  can  find  grass  and  forage  for  any  number  of  cattle  and 
horses,  even  in  this  season.  If  there  be  no  rain  and  scarcity,  grass  is  to 
be  found  about  the  parts  along  the  road.  The  description  of  grass  found 
about  Bolan  is  similar  to  the  hay  given  to  horses  in  Hindostan ;  and  to 
camels  and  bullocks  a  peculiar  shrub  growing  wild,  called  itoomby  by 
the  natives,  and  another  called  trai,  considered  strengthening,  and  a  good 
substitute  for  camel  thorn  and  leaves  of  trees. 

Provisions  and  grain  are  not  to  be  had  in  the  Pass.   An  army  passing 

_     .  .  ,      .     ought  to  be  particular  in  procuring  a  good  supply 

Provisions  and  grain.  *r  o       o  nr  j 

for  a  seven  days  journey  at  the  least  through  the 
Pass,  barley  or  jow  for  horses  and  mules,  wheat  for  camels  and  bul- 
locks. 

Barley,  wheat,  jowaree,  rice,  doomba  (or  fat  tailed  sheep,)  goats,  &c. 
can  be  procured  from  the  towns  and  places  in  Daddur  and  round  about. 
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From  Kirta,  Jam  and  Bomoree,  Kujjoree  and  Rodbbar,  near  tbe  Pass, 
2000  khanvas  of  rice  can  be  procured.  Humaee,  Cutcbee,  witb  Bhag 
and  its  sabordinate  places  can  fumisb  an  army  of  100«000  men,  with  a 
oommissariat  of  proyisions  for  many  months ;  my  informant  tells  me  for 
yean  together. 

Shah  Shnjah  in  one  day  obtained  1000  khauvas  of  wheat  from  See- 
wee  as  tribute. 

Animals  best  adapted  for  carriage  are  camels  for  baggage,  and  horses 

.  .    ,    .,  for  cannon;  for  tents  and  light  burthen  for  quick 

ADunals  of  burthen  ^ 

b«it  adapted  for  the   passage,   mules  and  yabboos  would  be  preferable ; 

bullocks  also  cannot  be  objected  to  even  for  can- 

BOD. 

State  of  the  Thermometer  after  leaving  Kelat, 


12th  Angt. 
1838. 


13th  Augt. 


HthAugt 


15th  Angt. 


16th  Augt. 


17th  Augt. 


18th  Augt. 


i9th  Augt. 


64  Morning,  1 

90  Noon,       VOpen  plain  of  Mangochur  and  Koohuk. 
82  Sunset,    J 

64  Morning,'! 

92  Noon,        >  Road  to  Murravee,  open  plain. 

88  Sunset,    J 

64  Morning,  1  Muravee  and  road  to  Minzuljah,  open 
94  Noon,        >     plain. 
88  Sunset,    J 

70  Morning,  1  Minzuljah,  Bolan,  and  Beebee  Nannee, 
102  Noon,        >     open  plain. 
94  Sunset,     J 

84  Morning,  1 

102  Noon,       >  Beebee  Nannee  to  Kirtah,  open  plain. 
94  Sunset,    J 

86  Morning,  1 

103  Noon,        >  Kirtah  to  Daddur  or  to  Nowshera,  open 
100  Sunset,    J      plain. 

84  Morning,  1 

100  Noon,        >  Nowshera,  in  a  close  mud  house. 
96  Sunset,    J 

84  Morning, "] 

100  Noon,       >  Nowshera,  in  a  close  mud  house. 
96  Sunset,    J 

(Signed)        Jambs  Nock. 
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Index  to  History  of  the  Toorks.  By  Baron  Hammer  Vor  PdrGstall. 

[  1  he  following  is  an  abttract  of  the  content*  of  Baron  Hammer  Von  Pargttall's 
valuable  History  of  the  Toorks.  It  is  translated  from  the  original  work  in  our  Library 
by  Dr.  E.  Boer,  Librarian  to  the  Society,  and  published  by  us  as  an  Index  which  may 
guide  the  readers  who  may  be  in  search  of  historical  authorities  to  some  which  might 
otherwise  escape  them,  as  this  excellent  work  is  rare  in  India. — Eds.] 


The  Title  of  Btiron  de  Hammer^ t  Work  is  the  following  : 
History  of  the  Golden  Horde  in  Kiptschak  ;  that  is,  of  the  Moguls 

in  Rassia,  bj  Hammer  Pargstall. 

The  work  presents  three  divisions,  the  first  of  which  contains  the 

history  itself  in  nine  books.     Each  of  these  books  is  furnished  with  a 

title,  while  its  contents  are  given  on  the  margin. 

The  titles  and  contents  of  the  books  are  as  follow : — 

First  Book,  {p,  1—33.) 

On  Kiptsbak  and  its  inhabitants  previously  to  the  invasion  of  the 
Moguls,  especially  on  the  Turks  and  their  tribes.  Contents :  Plan  of 
the  work.  Boundaries  of  Kiptschak.  Kiptschaks  the  same  with  Patzi* 
nakites.  Districts  of  Kiptschak.  Its  Towns  and  Inhabitants.  The 
Turks.  Turkish  tribes  in  Kiptschak.  Immigrations  of  a  later  period. 
East  and  West  Turks.  Turkish  tribes.  Continuation.  The  four 
principal  Tribes.    Customs  of  the  Kiptschaks.    Classes  of  the  Tribes. 

Second  Book,  (p.  33—94.) 

On  the  Moguls,  their  national  characteristics,  first  appearance  (in 
history,)  and  on  Tchengis  Khan.  Contents  :  The  Moguls.  Name  of 
the  Moguls.  Description  of  them.  Dschuweinis'  description.  Maned 
Schimbaschis'  description.     Form  of  the  body  and  dress. 

Their  houses,  food,  wives.  Sport,  weapons.  Character.  Origin 
(descent)  of  the  Moguls.  The  family  of  Tchengis-Khan,  Temudachin. 
Temudschin*s  exploits  in  war.  Further  exploits  of  Temudschin.  Battle 
at  the  fountain.  Baldochune  (1202)  expedition  against  the  Naimana. 
(1203.)  Tcbengis-Khan*s  expeditions  (1206.)  Chinese  war  (1210.)  The 
Shaho  of  the  Chuarems.  The  blood-vesper  and  carnages.  Buchara'a 
carnage  in  Transozana.  Chuarem's  flight  and  death.  (Silkide,)  10th 
February,  1221.  Rebiul-achir,  May,  1221.  Redschel,  July  1222. 
Persian  expedition.  Expedition  against  Kiptschak.  Rebral-achir,  June, 
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1220.  Stafer,  April,  1222.  Battle  on  the  Kalka.  Dittribution  of 
eoantriea  and  appointments  (officers.)  Tchengis'  death,  18th  August, 
1227. 

TTitrd  Book,  (p.  95—143.) 

The  reigns  of  Batu  and  of  his  two  first  successors.  Contents :  I. 
fiito.  The  two  hordes,  price  of  gold.  Ogatas  becomes  Grand-Khan. 
Expedition  against  Kiptshak,  1223.  Scbewwal,  21st  December,  1237. 
The  burning  of  Moskan.  Carnage  at  Waldimir.  Tschermaghun's 
expedition  against  Persia.  Reduction  of  Riew  and  of  some  Volhjnsan 
towns.  The  Moguls  in  Poland.  Battle  at  Chmielik,  18th  March, 
1240.  Battle  of  Liegnitz,  9th  April,  1241.  Invasion  of  Silesia  and 
MorsTia.  The  Moguls  in  Hungary.  Battle  on  the  Saj's.  The  con- 
qoests  of  Grosawardein,  Perg  and  Gran.  Expedition  through  Dalma- 
tit  and  Croatia.  The  Moguls  in  Austria.  The  first  Russian  prince 
in  the  camp  of  the  Moguls. 

Knjuk  becomes  Khan.  Mergku  becomes  Khan.  Silkide,  February 
1251.  Reign  of  the  Moguls  in  Russia.  The  grand-prince  Michael 
murdered  1246.  Russian  princes  in  Batu's  camp.  Distribution  of 
tbe  Mongolian  army  in  Russia,  Sertak,  UlaghdschL 

Fourth  Book,  (p.  144—181.) 

The  reigns  of  Berke.  Contenu:  Berke.  Warlike  preparations, 
Sehaaban,  September  1254.  Succession.  Census.  Burundai  before 
Hatitseh.  Hulagn's  expedition  in  Russia.  Irbil's  conquest.  The 
empire  of  Rom  divided.  Battle  against  Arikbugha.  Scheich  Seiffed- 
din.  Beheadings. .  The  general  of  Noghai  Berke.  Expedition  in 
Riptihak.  Division  of  the  conquests.  Halagu's  death.  Alaka  becomes 
Khan.  Russian  princea  in  the  camp.  Kiptschak's  relations  to  Asia 
Minor.  Turkish  colony  in  Dobrudscha.  Tseddin*s  plan  against  the 
emperor.    Berke's  death. 

Fifth  Book,  (p.  182—247.) 

On  the  political  institutions,  that  is,  of  the  laws,  religion,  state  of 
eif  ilisation,  finance,  administration  of  justice,  etiquette,  dignitaries  of 
court  and  officers  of  state  of  the  Moguls. 

Sixth  Book,  (p.  248—280.) 

Tbe  reigns  of  Mengku  Timur,  Tudie  Mengku,  the  Tetrarchia  of 

Talabuka,  Skidschik,  Alghui  and  Toghrol,  and  reign  of  Toktai  to  the 

accession  of  Usbeg. 

4f 
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Sevenih  Book,  (p.  281 — 326.) 
The  retgD  of  Usbeg^  and  expiration  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Blae  horde. 

Eighih  Book,  (p.  327—367.) 

The  reigns  of  Urns-Khan,  his  two  sons,  Tochtasmish  Khan  and  the 
two  inTasions  of  Timur. 

Ninth  Book,  (p.  368—412.) 

The  reigns  of  the  Khans  of  the  Grolden  horde,  from  the  death  of 
Tochtasmish  Khan  to  its  expiration. 

Second  Division^  (Appendices.) 

I.  Extracts  from  the  Menasirul-awalin  of  Aaschik. 
XL  The  rain  stone  extracted  from  Mohammed  B.  Manosun's  work 
on  gems. 

III.  Invasions  of  Kiptschak  by  the  Turks  and  Arabs,  and  expedi- 
tions of  the  Petscheneges  and  Polowzes,  previously  to  the  epoch  of  the 
Moguls. 

List  of  the  invasions  from  the  commencement  of  the  historic  time, 
more  complete  than  those  in  the  Treatises  of  Sulm,  Phumanr  on  the 
Kumans  Polowzes,  Tazyges,  or  in  Schloezer's  Chronicle  of  the  Polow- 
zes  (in  his  history  of  the  Germans  in  Transylvania)  in  Horvath's  History 
of  the  Kumans,  and  in  the  Appendix  on  the  Polowzes,  as  added  to  the 
instructions  of  Klaproth's  Travels  in  the  Kankasus  and  in  Geoi^a, 
p.  32. 

IV.  The  poem  of  Purbeha  Dschami,  with  the  addition  of  fifty 
Mongolian  words. 

V.  Thirty-six  diploms  of  Mongolian  state-officers,  (from  the  collec- 
tion of  state  papers  of  Mohammed  Hinduschar.) 

VI.  Venetian  Treaties,  with  Dehanibeg  and  Berdibeg. 

VII.  List  of  Russian  families,  descended  from  the  Tartars. 

VIII.  List  of  the  names  of  Russian  princes  who  entered  the  Tarta- 
rian camp,  and  a  list  of  fifty  succeeding  Mongolian  rulers  in  Kiptschak, 

IX.  List  of  names  of  Tartarian  ambassadors  in  Russia. 

X.  Division. 

Critics  given  by  three  Russian  academicians  on  this  work,  and  the 
author's  reply. 
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A  Grammar  qfthe  Caskmeeree  Langtioge.  By  Major  R.  LbbcB;  C.  B. 
Isi  Assisiani  Governor  GeneraVa  Ageni,  N.  W.  P. 

(  C&nelwUdfrom  p.  420. ) 

Adverbs  of  Time. 

Az,  to-day  Salli,  to-morrow  morning 

Yaw«,  yesterday  Kijis,  at  noon 

Autra,  day  before  yesterday  Sakale>  in  morning 

PtBgi^^,  to-morrow  Koni-kani^  sometimes 

Tami  pagi^,  day  after  to-morrow  Kaal  uhyat,  day  after  to-morrow 

Pagtf  do^  karit^  ditto  ditto  Duyami  phiri,  again 


Pamsy  last  year 
Yahas,  this  year 
Wuny,  now 


Boaat,  before 

Nibar,  without 

Path,  after 

Andar>  within 

Thod^  above 

Boa,  below 

Pyat,  upon 

Tal,  under 

Kasheeri,  to  or  from  Cashmeer 

Kati^  whence 


Daadd,  always 

Brinzaki  pata,  after  an  hour 

Adverbs  of  Place. 

Kaut>  where 

Yut,  here 

Yati,  hence 

Hut|  there 

Ati,  thence 

Tout,  there 

Kun,  toward 

Tati,  there 

Tatyuk,  of  there,  (adj.  m.) 


Yoot,  this  much 
Tyoot,  that  much 
Kooty  how  much 


Ta,  and 

Y^or 

Rats,  without 

S^,  with 

Yudwai,  if 

Yithai>  even  so,  gratis 


Yma, 

Yutna, 

Kits, 

Pnits, 

B&pat, 

Saati,  . 

Timat, 

Tiny, 

Hon,  •< 
Ada, 


•  • 


Adverbs  of  QLuantUy. 

Yootidik,      1  whatever  you  give 
Tyooti  nima,  f      I  will  take 

ConJuncHons,  InUijeetions,  8fc,  ^ 

Nah,  no 

(Chu  na,  is  not) 

Hato-ho,. .  1  K^ii. 

Hataho,  . . }  *^^"* 

Hatabi,  • .  f  holla,  brother 

Hatasah,. .  J  holla,  sir 

Kami  bipat,  why 

Yut  hyn,  thus 

Bel,  moreover 

Kyuth,  how 

Kyfai,    •  • 

Kouv  khtoa, 

Athuk,  but 

Youkaniky^,  because,  for 


lest 


»on  account  of 


;;|why 


J 
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VOCABULARY  OF  NOUNS. 

Substantives  n>Uh  their  Genders,  and  some  of  their  appropriate  Ad^ 

jectives. 

Nab^  m,  sky  Thod,  high  Sii,  clear 

ZooD,yi  moon  Rats^  fine  K^tsa,  full 

Aiyitj  m.  sun  Taut,  hot  Prezalawur,  shining 

Tskndar,  m.  new  moon  Zauyul,  fine 

T^ruk,  m.  star  PrezaUn,  shining 

Gruhun,  m.  eclipse  of  sun  Lagan>  is  uking  place 

Kroan,  m.  ditto  of  moon  Lagus,  has  taken  place 

T^p  pyun,  m.  sunrise 

Mandul,  m,  halo 

Rood,  m.  rain  Satd,  much  Vyut,  heavy,    [cotton 

Sheen,  m.  snow  Pamba  seera  hisha,  like  flakes  of 

Bhambarij  like  slates 
Doat,  i».  hail  Sat^,  much  Sakht,  heavy 

Shishar  gant,/.  icicle 

Tilakatur,  m.  ice  Pishul,  slippery 

Lawahy/.  dew  AAit,  damp 

8oor,  i».  frost  Toh  hyu,  like  rice,  husky 

Trat,/.  thunder-bolt  Band>  large 

Wuzma],/.  lightning 
Oagar^rai,  /.  thunder 
R^jar^m  boodariny  doony,  a  rainbow 
Literally,    R^jar^m     Bahadur's  bow 
Wav,  m.  wind  .  Sakht,  high 

Banah^li  hyund,  like  B^nah&l's 
Samoor,  tn.  simoom 
Wahar^t,/.  rainy  season 
li^rud,  m.  autumn  Rut,  fine 

Retakool,  m.  summer 

Wandu,  m.  winter  Sakht,  severe 

Joant,  m.  spring  Jw^n,  fine 

Patr  chhanin,  falling  leaves 

Bdmun,  budding  of  trees  Qmoney 

A  whirlwind  is  said  to  be  the  devil  looking  after  a  lost  piece  of 
Mats,/  earth 
Bungul,  Iff.  earthquake  Yat^,  slight 

ParbS'  i«    la  hUl  '^^^*  ^^^^  ^>^*'  ^^°« 

mn?m     J  '^•^'>  *^^  ^'^^*  •^^PP^'^y 

Labur,  m.  a  hillock 

Wudarr,/.  table  land 

Kamy,/.  a  stone,  flat  Pharish,  rough 

Pal,  m.  a  round  large  stone  Sakij,  soft 

Tuj,/  a  clod  of  earth 
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clod  of  earth 


TaiDg,  thin 


D»th 

Ti»l 

J^b,/,  mod 
L«ts,/  diiBt 
Kila,  m.  a  defile 

Near,  m 

Gam,  j».  home 
Jolahar,^  chimney 
T£loa^  «t.  roof 
Pathur  ,  in.  floor 
Kalai,/.  a  fort 
Laar,yi  a  hut 
Look  gam,  a  little  house 
Koothir^y^  a  small  room 
Knth»  «t.  a  room 
D6Un,  m.  a  haU 


Tham,  im,  a  poet 

Sid.«.       }»  bund  or  dan. 

Khod,  m.  a  pit 

Gop,yi  a  cave 

Zeena  pauwur,  m.  flight  of  stepe 

Kadul,  im.  bridge 

Thautj  a  m.  pier 


Muty  thick 


Gat,  thick 
Tsant,  narrow 
Zyoot,  long 
Rat-jwin,  fine 
Kaij,  roomy 


Dair^  strong 


Shahr,  m.  a  city 
G^apoor,  «••  a  small  village 
Borij,  im.  lower 

Agnin, 

Ugun» 

TcmbaTy/.  a  spark 


Thamij,/.  a  small  post 


Seer,/,  a  brick 
Koanda,/.  a  kiln 

Duas,/.  wall. 
Oim,  m.  village 


rer 
>Fire,  m. 


Tongul,  m.  a  coal 


Rehy/.  a  small  flame 
Alav,  m.  a  large  flame 
Ou^  m.  smoke 
Tsoeng,  m.  lamp 
Zoowur,/.  candlestick 


8oor,  m.  ashee 
Tmj,/.  charooal 
Stait,/  wick 
T6r,  m.  lamp  reeess 

KannuT'  1^^*^^  basket  with  live  coals  in  its  earthen  lining 

Sudor,  m.  the  sea  Talij^v,  m,  tank 

Kuol,/.  a  river  N^gartf,  m.  mountain  stream 

Nag,  IM.  a  fountain 

Jwai,yC  a  canal  Kroor,  m.  a  well 

Dal,  m.  a  lake  Henur,  a  gutter 

Poany.woany-zal,  water 

Kala^m.    1 

Hcer,/       >head.     Baud,  large;  Dulomb,  round 

Wod,  /.      J 
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mXyf.  scalp. 

W^uk,/.  a  ringlet 
Deka,  m.  forehead 
Kan,  m.  ears 
Acharw^U  m.  eyelashes 
Daar,/.  beard 
Koad,  m.  brain 
Buth,  m.  face 
Wut,  m.  lip 
Kaar^/  neck 
Naar,/.  veins 
Achhn^t^/.  a  wink 
Ooentsa,/.  moustache 
Hongainy^/.  chin 
Dand^  m.  tooth 
Nakawoar,  m.  nostril 
Aas,  m*  mouth 
Mats^/.  thick  of  arm 
Athu,  m.  hand 
Nam,  m.  nail 
Kis,/  little  finger 
Bab,/,  breast 
Lar,  m.  side 

Ramlear,  m.  back  waist 
Toon,  tn.  navel 

Zuk,    

Khad,  

Tsot,    

Kuath,  m.  knee 
Tulupud,  m.  sole  of  foot 
Khuratzund,  m.  big  toe 
Man,  m.  1  ^ 

Wund,  fw.         / 
Kernani^,  liver 
Tukawat,/  kidney 
Gadood,  m.  mutton  flesh 
Zang,/.  leg  below  knee 
Nal,  m,  bone 
Adij,/  bone 

pIu.     }  *«•  "*"^' 

Garwaul,  married  man 
Garw^jainy.  married  woman 
Khatal,  divorced  woman 
Maand,  widow 


Mast,  m.  hair 
Yi\,  hairs,  a  hair 

Bichur,  forehead  curl 
Ach,/.  eye 

Buma,/  eyebrows 
Yfiwun,  youth 
Muh  gand,  m.  cheek 
Nast,/.  nose 
Hut,  m.  throat 
Neuga,/.  temple 
Ashteant,/  a  glance 


Danda  baer,/.  gums 

Kangoo,  m.  shoulder 
Nair,/  below  ditto 
Anguj,/.  finger 
Nyat,  m.  thumb 
Wach,  m.  chest 
Kaainy,/.  rib 

'^^*''-^-       I  back 
Trek,/       /  "^^"^ 

Yad,/  stomach 

Momar,       1  ^^^. 

Mandul, 

Pon, 

Tsenk,  good 
Bhoer,  m.  foot 


Wileenj,/  liver 


Rat,  m.  blood 
Tsam,  skin 

Khing,  snot 

Auhohur,  a  batchelor 
Auharish,  a  maid 
Harish  muts,  a  bride 
Maharaza,  a  bride  groom 
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Mdrntinj,  m  bride 
Mod,  firtber 
MotL),  mother 

^^  >  motaer  8  sister 

Mkaoo,  hosbud  of  ditto 
Pophoo,  fiither*8  sister's  hnsbftDd 
IViph,  ikther's  sister 
Wm,  mother's  lm>ther 
If imaoy,  ditto's  wife 
Koor,  dso^hter 
Nosh,  son's  wife 
Hssh,  oiother.in.]mw 
Kikany,         -^ 

Kskaj^t*^'     Vbrother's  wife 
Bnaljee,  j 

Petan,  lather's  brother 
PechsDy,  ditto's  wife 
Wny,        ^ 

Baij  ded,    >  mother's  mother 

Biadiam&J 

Boad  bab,  father's  fitther 

Jsd,  ditto's  father 

Ki^y-   5  ditto's  wife 

I)^abab.  foster  &ther 
l)sdamoaj,  ditto  mother 
^aboaee,  ditto  brother 
Dodaboaee  kakany,  ditto's  wife 
Dsdan^y,  wife  of  foster  grand- 

iather 
^inye^  sister 
Boa,ee,  brother 
Banthnr,  son  of  sister 
B&pathur^  ditto  brother 
^tetar  boaee.  son  of  bh^lah 
Utetnr  benyi,  daughter  of  do. 
Ktur  boaee,  son  of  amoo 
Popbator  boaee,  son  of  pophoo 
I'opathar  benyi,  daughter  of  do. 
Uimator  boaee,  son  of  m^m 
Mamator  beenyi,  daughter  of  do. 
Zor,  daughter's  daughter 
Hihor,  husband's  father 
U^  hash,  husband's    mother's 

lister 
Boon,  husband 


Rh^wand,  husband 

Drui,  husband's  brother 

Zdm,  ditto's  sister 

Hash,  husband's  mother 

Kolai,     I     ., 

Ashiny.  5  ^'^« 

Nechu,  son 

Son,  rival  wife 

Sauj,  wife's  sister 

Soalu,  wife's  brother 

Chhauk,  white 

Kruhun,  black 

Wozul,  red 

Lider,  yellow 

Mudur,  sweet 

Tsuk,  sour 

Tynt,  bitter 

Bata,  cooked  rice 

Gheu  kulcha,  ghee  cake 

Tsut,  bread 

Khatdi,  kind  of  bread 

Machama,  rice  boiled  with  sugar 

Busrak,  a  sugar  puff 

Syun,  any  cooked  dish 

Purit,  a  greasy  cake 

Doda  wugr,  rice  and  milk 

Mund,  a  kind  of  oil  cake 

Doda  mair,  rice  much  diluted 

Khanda  h^kan,  a  sweetmeat 

Bhetaur,    boiled    rice  with   grain 

mixed 
Denda,  barley  sugar 
Piriny,  blanc  mange 
Kand,  loaf  sugar 
Jomul,  raw  rice 
Khand,  soft  sugar 

Buzmut  phal,  parched  grain  of  any 
kind 

Gor,  molasses 

Din  li,  parched  rice 

Moraba,  preserve 

Buzmut  m^,  fried  meat 

Ras,  gravy 

Fulda,  furmetty 

Wishki  kashaba,  barley  water 

Wugra,  rice  pudding 

Anjima,  congee 

Wur  bata,  rice  boiled  dry 
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Dasit  iBJSy  minced  meat 

N&bad,  sagar  candy 

Ouash  t&ba,  mash  meat 

Anchor,  pickle 

Atha  tsocha,  dry  pancake 

Thool,  egg 

B&kar  khdny,  pie  crust 

Thoola  mund,  omelette 

Sheer  mal,  a  kind  of  meat 

Buzmut  thooly  roasted  egg 

T&ft&na,  bread  with  oil 

Adoam,  half  roasted  egg 

Tel  kulcha,  oil  cake 

Syoomat  thool,  boiled  egg 

Thnla  kaand,  eggshell 

Thula  haanyiny,  yolk  of  ^gg 

Thula  chatsar,  white  of  egg 

Wushki  w^t,  barley  bruis^  and 
boiled 

Kab^ba,  roast  meat 

Tika  tuji,  skewered  meat 

W^[za  bata,  rice  bought  from  cook- 
ing  shop 

W^a  syun,  cooked  meat  ditto  do. 

Mas,  wine 

Ch^h,  tea 

Chut  chdl,     1  tea  boiled  with  su- 

Moghal  ch^i,  J      gar  and  spices 

Aum  dod,  raw  milk 

Suhhabul,  lukewarm 

Zaumut  dod,  curds 

Tsokyar,  vinegar 

Guras,  butter  milk 

Zyal,  cream 

B^mat,    1 

Jyerzeen,  :  kinds  of  rice 

Sukd^,     ) 

Kdtsa,  red-hair,  (or  light  colored) 

Khur,  bald  from  disease 

Shaur,  double-sighted 

Hithar,  covered  with  white,  blot- 
chy 

Yaid  muras,  dropsy 

Zanga  tsot,  amputated  leg 

Kaij,  dumb^  woman 

Kaanz,  rice  water  vinegar 

Zair,  deaf. woman 

Gala  band,  a  scald 


Khanda  koan,  sunken  eye,  blind 
Theer  koan,  protruded  ditto  ditto 
Huny  umut,  gout 
D&halad,  covered  with  dark  blot- 
ches 
Tunda,  handless 
L^rits,  eunuch 
Leha  loot,  an  abusive  man 
Har^mzoad,  a  scoundrel 
Zin^lad,  a  whoremonger 
Apazyoar,  a  liar 
By^zur,  a  usurer 
Laud,  inflicted  with  (a  man  ) 
Laiz,  ditto  ditto  (woman  ) 
Kala  doad,  a  head-ache 
Nalwasun,  swelled  testicles 
Ukhung,  pain  of  hdf-head 
Aush,  a  tear 
Kana  pkk,  ear- wax 
Shok,  spittle. 
Phel,  a  large  boil 
Phephur,  a  small  boil 
Shitill,  small  pox 
Tamul,  rice  cleaned 
D^iryer,  rice  uncleaned 
Wieshka,  barley 
Foony  wushka,  dog-barley 
Oogul,  turnip 
Rremih^k,  cabbage 
Muj,  radish 
Muli  wany,  radish  tops 
Oazair,  carrot 
Hand,  endive 
Otfsu,  grass 
Dramun,  short  grass 
Kaund,  a  thorn 
Swai,  nettle 
Poesh,  a  flower 
Kul,  a  tree 
Heedsm^n,  jasmine 
KM  haul,  joy 
Krera  rint,  wild  grape 
Tang,  a  pear 
Tsoorit,  apple 
Daan,  pomegranate 
Taanj,  wild  pear 
Nyuk  tsoorit,  small  apple 
Tal,  mulberry 
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Tsanaiij  peach 

Auy  a  sour  plum 

Thar,  a  both 

Badam^  almond 

Doon,  walnut 

Viiing,  a  nut 

Phres,  a  poplar 

Veer^  a  willow 

Dewana   veer.  7  .,, 

Mute.  ..     .:}  weeping  willow 

Traela,  wild  apple 

Injara,  a  ^g 

Kapas^  eotton 

Phohur,  rou|;h 

Pishhaul,  smooth 

Taknr,  hard 

Jdund^  blunt 

Taut,  hot 

Shuhul,  cold 

Hnlcdry 

Adur,  damp 

ZAjul,  fine 

Poot>  coaiBe 

Gnb,  heavy 

Lut,  light 

Zjoot,  long 

Tsut,  short 

Weehar,  thick 

TauD»  thin 

Thaud»  high 

8uD,  deep 

Dulkm,  round 

Snmgy  cheap 

Drug,  dear 

Tikhin,  quick 

Lut,  slow 

Nyoor,  near 

Door,  far 

Mushak  d&r,  odoriferous 

Phaka  lad,  offensive 

Look,  small 

Band,  large 

Nyool,  green 

Pup,  ripe 

Aum,  raw 

Rummut,  cooked 

8a^  a  lion 

Hungttl,  elk 


Ninyamair,  a  deer 

Roos,  a  musk  deer 

H^put,  a  bear 

Lu^,  a  fox 

Sh^l,  a  jackal 

Ramahoon,  wolf 

P^dar  su**,  a  tiger 

Puriz,  monkey 

W^ndur,  an  ape 

Dumb,  a  fat-tailed  sheep 

Haund,  a  ram 

Oaib,  an  ewe 

Ts&wul,  a  goat 

Wuts,  a  calf 

Watsar,  a  heifer 

Soer,  a  hog 

Haust,  an  elephant 

Woont,  camel 

Haist  kokur,  elephant  bird,  turkey 

Broar,  a  cat 

Gagur,  a  rat 

W^ur,  a  beaver 

Packhin,  a  water  fowl 

Wankokur,  a  wild  fowl 

Rliza  hoanz,  an  eagle 

Jyagar  pachhin,  a  roe 

Rata  moghul,  a  '^  night  mogul/' 

owl 
Kautur,  a  pigeon 
Kakoo,  partridge 
Titar,  a  small  partridge 
Bktur,  a  quail 
Kav,  a  crow 
Jal,  woodcock 
Didar,  female  of  ditto 
G^nt,  a  vulture 
Pauz,  a  hawk 
Katijh,  a  swallow 
Toata,  a  parrot 
Kautur,  a  sparrow 
Kaula  toont,  a  fishing  bird 
Bryag,  a  pelican 
Poampur,  a  moth 
Zuts,  a  fire-fly 
Tila  w^nyiny,  a  glow-worm 
H^loo,  a  locust 
Khaha  boat,  grasshopper 
Gada,  fishes 

4o 
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6M,  a  ftah 
Baja  g^a,  large  fish 
Chhatri,  a  kind  of  fish 
Gurun,  ditto  very  small 
Neecha  gM,  a  kind  of  fish 
Nadur,  waterlily  stalk 
Goar,  a  water  root 
Gool,  the  kernel  of  ditto 
Messa,  a  raw  root 
Jeewar,  a  small  water  rdOt 
Pamposhf  a  waterlily 
Bumbi  posh,  ditto 
Pambacky  the  cap  of  the  lily 
Bumb,  lily  root 

SfP'.  ••  I  a  shell 
H^giny,  J 

Hil,  water  weed 

KyoOi  a  root 

Kream^  a  crocodile 

Zalgur,  jack  o'lanthern 

Vidri  g^d,  a  kind  of  fish 

Kana  wdja,  a  ear-ring 

Nasta  waaj,  a  nose-ring 

Waaj,  a  ring 

Anawat,  a  toe-ring 

Bungree,  a  bracelet 

Aana  waaj,  a  looking-glass-ring 

Haanzra,  a  necklace 

Ldkam,  a  bridle 

Kalagee,  head  stall 

Kaathi^  saddle 

Qii,  mane 

Laut,  tail 

Daus,  a  wall 

Boonthim  ^itgun,  front  yard 

Pathim  ^ugun,  back  yard 

Haer,  stone  or  mud-stairs 

Hachoo  haer,  a  ladder 

Br&nda  kaany,  entrance  steps 

Bar,  door 

Koothur,  a  room 

Gami>  a  house 

Dalan,  a  hall 

Doar,  a  window 

Virama,  flat  beams 

Koothi,  round  rafter 

Dalon,  ceiling 

K^nyiny,  terrace 


Solahar,  cook-room 

Fash,  roof 

Dabadul,  wooden  back   to    lean 

against 
Woegamur,  trap  door 
Pacha,  batten 
Burza,  for  leaf  thatching 
Dw6ri  puat,  leaf  of  window 
Panjra,  shutter 
Toemb,  a  tent 
Barput,  leaf  of  door 
Sr&na  kut,  bathing  room 
Ganjuna,  cupboard 
Tihhish.  a  shelf 
Pakhaan,  a  necessary 
H&nhal,  a  chain 
Pu^,  eye  of  chain 
Tdpadina,  skylight 
Kulfcba,  fire-plaee 
Gundi  log  of  wood 
Thasa  bar,  creaking  door,  theft-pre- 

ventive 
Boar,  mud  plaster 
Hurs  mutz,  white  earth  for  plaster 
Wut,  passage 
Deedhi,  out-roomed 
Wata  laur,  a  traveller's  serai 
Lari  n^v,  accommodation  boat 
Khoor,  an  oar 
W^v  w6I,  a  sail 
D^nga,  kind  of  boat 
Hasti  n^T,  ditto 
Paranda,  ditto 

Hamatul,  pole  for  pushing  boat 
Vag,  tracking  rope 
Nkv,  a  boat 
Shikaariy  a  fishing  boat 
Bahats,  a  barge  for  merchandise 
Ajdar,  a  dragon 
Gunnas,  a  kind  of  serpent 
Buch,  a  scorpion 
Sarp,  snake 
Puhur,  a  kind  of  viper 
I{yai,  an  ant 
Gtinuryai,  a  large  ant 
Kana  h^piny,  earwig 
Duruk,  a  leech 
Ama  kyum,  a  tape  worm 
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Eiioelfty  a  wonn 

Dan  byam,  a  wood  worm 

Nool,  a  mmigoose 

Kanka  \ki^  lizard 

Niny  menduh,  a  frog 

Ptot  fayum,  silk  worm 

Bama  siny.  a  kind  ef  worm 

Sangehoora,  a  kiad  of  snake 

Syai,  a  small  black  worm 

Kaad  hyam^  a  flesh  worm 

Dacha  poampur,  a  worm  in  trees. 

Dikknr  mkz,  mutton 

Ptoneer,  cheese 

Bad  m&z.  beef 

Tsaman,  fresh  cheese 

Pho^  a  kind  of  cheese 

Sad^mnnd  gorns-pesh^  thick  but. 

ter.milk 
Soan,  gold 

^:\ '«'« 

Tr4m,  copper 

Shistnr,  inm 

Laik»i,  brass 

Nihg,  lead 

Pal^>  steet 

Chats  kkny,  marble 

Nilawat^  a  kind  of  stone  very  hard 

P&tnr,  a  slab  slate 

Potajiy  a  slippery  stone 

Kaing  phal,  a  pebble 

Zakmak,  a  flint 

Eijawa^  stone  used  as  pestle 

Waukul^  mortar 

Grata,  a  mill 

Atha  gratiny,  a  hand  mill 

Shoant,  ginger 

Lidkr,  turmeric 

Martsa  w^ngan,  red  pepper 

Dl^i  wal>  coriander  seeds  - 

Gyav  sheer,  dragon's  blood 

Manas,  henna 

Marats,  black  pepper 

Dt^rcheen,  cinnamon 

Shangar,  liquorice 

Khisur,  dates 

Bsmstoont  byoal,  quince  seeds 

Ala  byoal,  pampkin  seeds 


Laar  byoal,  cucumber  seeds 

Babaree  byoa]>  s;weet  basil 

Irmoghul,  seed  of  flea  wort 

N^t,  snuff 

Tam^k,  tobacco 

Aala,  cafdamums 

Kaung,  saffiron 

Raung,  cloves 

Tul,  oil 

Gyav,  ghee 

Handi  byoal,  endive  seed. 

Wada,  frankincense 

Afbem,  opium 

Zyur,  zeera 

Yimlee,  tamarinds 

J^vend,  bunhage 

S^ban, soap 

Mdnch,  honey 

Syut,  wax 

Bangu  **  bhung"  zuris,  barberries 

Tsandun,  sandal 

Asur,  mustard 

Tsera  krfank,  peaeh  gum 

Ltfch, lac 

Audur,  ginger 

Buhur,  a  druggist,  (Hindoo) 

Wadar  pyul,  satyrion 

Pamba  ta^lun,  china  rhubarb 

Fhula,  soda,  used  in  tea 

Suz,  potash 

P&rud,  quicksilver 

Wai,  galangal 

Raunga  tsing,  a  small  clove 
Tsera  naim,  dried  apricots> 

Yangu,  asafoetida 
Z&fal,  nutmeg 

Wari,  dried  curry  cake  of  m^h, 
onions,  garlic,  red  pepper,  car- 
damums,  salt,  ginger  and  tur- 
meric 
Lekhawun,  a  writer 
Mukeem,   a  shawl   broker    with 
whom  merchants  from  foreign 
marts  lodge 

Wah  fiirosh,  shawl  itinerant  bro- 
ker 

Boota  lekhawan,  pattern  designer. 

Wagivgaur,  mat-maker 
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Krai,  potter  Namdagaur,  a  felt-maker 

Ruphgaur,  shawLdarner  K^cha  woanawun,  a  carpet^ma. 
Topagaor,  needle.worker  of  oor-      ker 

nera  Daub,  washerman 

Paatigaur,  worker  in  rilk  Chitta  gaur,  a  chintz^maker 

Topi  suwawun,  cap*maker  Laungi  woaaawun,  a  lungee-maker 

Jaraabi,        \      •        .  Kighaa  gaur,  a  paper-maker 

Jar^bagaar,  ^  ow  -  Janda  s&ts,  a  patch  work  tailor 

Sats,  a  tailor  Araum,  kitchen  gardener 
Doori  woanawun^  maker  of  breechesGroost,  a  cultivator 

ties  Kucha  haanz,  a  rice  cleaner  of  the 

Ashadgaur,  an  oculist  Haanz  tribe 

Dy^ra  sar^f,  a  money  changer  Demba  haanz^  a  cultivator  of  floats 

Jar^p^  land  surveyor  ing  lands 

Thantaur,  coppersmith  Thaheer,  a  street  minstrel 

Kh^r,  blacksmith  Grata  woal,  a  miller 

Nailchigar,  hookah  pipe-maker  Phut  gaur^  a  basket-maker 

Doon,  cotton  cleaner  K^ngul,  a  k^ngree-maker 

Wouwur,  a  weaver  B^ghw^n,  a  gardener 

K^ndur>  baker  Turka  chh^n,  a  turner 

D^ndur,  vegetable  seller  G^tar  woanawun,  a  ribbon-maker 

Soudagur,  fruit  seller  Pooi  woany^  a  woollen  thread  seller 

Kraip^k,  confectioner  Koad,  cotton  cleaner 

Kh^hauny  gaur,  knife  grinder  Tsamar,  shoemaker 

Khanda  w^v,  shawl  weaver  W^tul,  a  sweeper 

Aujarwoany,   1--^^^, 

Houti  woal,      /  ^^^^ 

Kab^ba  gaur,    seller    of  cooked  Mala  khoasb./  ^  „^„^  j- 
meat  Gar  mala,     '  ^  *  8»ve  digger 

Sazagar,  a  tire  woman  Tsoor,  a  thief 

Guna  woanawun^  maker  of  hair  Tsroal,  a  jailor 

clothes  Meerda^  a  police  officer 

Roza  wntawun,  rope-maker  Chanda  tsoor,  a  pickpocket 

Chhan,  carpenter  Haist  woal»  an  elephant  keeper 

Dusil,  bricklayer  Bad^  a   mimick,    (whence  bauda 

Surawoal,  a  performer  on  the  sitar^    jushna,  a  play) 

accompanied  by  the  voice  Gaanz,  a  currier 

Doolkiwoal  1  *  P®''^"*'"^®'  Zinmazoor,  woodcutter 

Sumoci,  lute  player  Shahteer,  a  forerunner 

Soenur,  goldsmith  Oonta  woal,  a  camel  man 

Manur,  lapidary  Trangaree  woainy,    an    itinerant 
Mukhta  tsurrachal,  pearl  arranger     grocer 

Haanz,  boatman  Pvy,  a  sheep  butcher 

G^da  haanz,  fisherman  Kasab,  a  beef-butcher 

Bangaur,  a  dyer  Gupan  roach^  a  herdsman 

Alandangaur,  C  pattoo- maker  Pohul,  a  shepherd 


Bautigaur,  an  innkeeper 
Tainhi  gaur,  a  mint  man 
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Sfttaani  goii,  a  needle-maker 

Charbftd^>  m  hone  keeper 

Kanniil^  a  labourer 

PuRiiii,  ditto  of  low  caste 

Wixenjf  a  midwife 

W^ba  raach«  a  abop.keeper 

Mansim  goar^  a  marriage  agent 

Manzim  yi£reny«  ditto  a  woman 

Pheran,  a  shirt 

Poats^  a  cotton  surtont 

Dnrmah,  a  thick  pattoo 

Poambur,  a  single  shawl 

Loonggiy  a  Inngee 

Fuj^a,  breeches 

Kooeh^  high-heeled  slippers 

Haass,  boots 

Atha  trioon,  gloves 

Chanda,  a  pocket 

Fuzir^  shoes 

Poots»  a  veil 

Naangil,  a  kind  of  shoes 

Karats,  plaid 

Kijja  koosh,  high-heeled  shoes 

Atha  daij,  handkerchief 

Shinda  gund,  pillow 

Kilcha,  carpet 

Gabba,  stuffed  carpetting 

Wurun,  any  kind  of  coverlid 

Wathamn,  carpet  of  any  kind 

Sataraaad,  woollen  carpet 

Khaainy,  blanket 

Satsan,  iieedle 

Fanadiv,  a  thread 

Jojir,  a  pipe 


Ujan,  to  come 
Aiiun,  to  bring 
Hechhun,  to  learn 
Tr^wnn,  to  throw 
Pyun,  to  fall 
Azm^un,  to  put  to  test 
Roaxan,  to  remain 
Wodonun,  to  stand 
Sberan,  to  prepare 
Alindun,  to  hang 
Milan^wun,  to  mix 
Sulun,  to  raise  up 


H^nkal,  a  chain 
Kr^jul,  a  basket 
Shr^k,  knife 
'  Ch^hi  patala,  a  vessel  for  boiling  tea 
Ch^hi  dabka,  a  cup  and  saucer  safe 
Ch^hi  naar,  a  tea  pot 
Degyul,  an  earthen  cooking  vessel 
Tsinig  lij,  an  earthen  charcoal  pan 
Tsony,  an  earthen  lamp 
Kroond,  a  lamp 
Latflij,  a  broom 
Naut,  an  earthen  pitcher 
Kartal,  a  sword 
Banduk,  matchlock 
2#ooj,  helmet 
Reenz,  pellet  bow 
Chh^pun,  a  sling 
Tsoeta,  a  stick 
Barish,  a  spear 
Loor,  a  long  stick 
BiUf  a  cooking  utensil 
Kh[vahur,  clogs  for  wet  weather 
Wagiva  ridh,  a  small  mat 

Wilinj,  a  clothes'  line 
Choncha,  spoon 
Kruts,  a  fire  shovel 
Duin,  cooking  place 
Chumt%  tongs 
Shukhur,  a  hanging  basket 
Bustoor,  a  kid's  skin 
Pechw^,  a  hookah  snake 

Verbs. 

Kadun,  to  extract 
Sumbar^wun,  to  collect 
Chun,  to  drink 
Tsumbun,  to  bore  jewels 
Jurun,  to  mount,  (jewels) 
Prezalun,  to  kindle 
Tambulum,  to  be  amazed 
Bamayun,  to  defile 
Dunun,  to  disperse 
Tsarr^wun,  to  increase 
Uz^  dyun,  to  cause  pain 
Khy^l  karun,  to  consider 
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Pressun,  to  bring  forth 

AauDy  to  be 

MuBhuk  hyun>  to  smell 

Myoot  karftDy  to  kiss 

DodaraD,  to  rot 

NyuD,  to  take  or  carry  away 

Bakhshnn,  to  give 

Qandan,  to  tie 

Woanan,  to  weave 

Hatiw^lun,  to  swallow 

Poathan,  to  grow  up 

W^luo,  to  rain 

HdruD,  to  lose 


Gindun,  to  play  games 

Tsatun,  to  cut 

MyenuDy  to  measure 

H^run,  to  sow,  to  scatter^  to  lose 

game 
Rachun,  to  nourish,  foster 
lAi  dyun,  to  twist 
Rarun,  to  cook 
Naerun,  to  come  on,  go  out 
Chdnun,  to  sift 
Tikun,  to  run 
Wufan>  to  fly 


The  Causal  Verb  is  formed   by  adding  dn>un^  as  mufundwun,  to 

cause,  to  fly. 


Wutun,  to  twist 

Tikun,  to  gallop  a  horse 

Tatun,  to  wax  hot 

Bhotsun,  to  fear 

Phatun,  to  split 

Prazalun,  to  shine 

Katan,  to  spin 

Alamn,  to  shake 

Wuzun,  to  bubble 

Tik^  watun,  to  spring  up 

Harhar  kariny,  I  to  dispute,  to 

Tsoowiny,         j  quarrel 

Tsadun,  to  search 

Tsohun,  to  taste 

Harun,  to  drop 

Tsatun,  to  pick 

Meelit  gatsun,  to  adhere 

Pakun,  to  pass  current 

Bhyun,  to  eat 

Shangun,  to  sleep 

Wathun,  to  rise 

Yatsun,  to  desire 

Nindar  kariny,  to  sleep 

Tsap  kariny,  to  remain  silent 

Atsun,  to  prick 

Ts^pun,  to  show 

ICrakn^d  karun,  to  scream 

Kashun,  to  scratch  gently 

Tachhun,  to  scratch  violently 

Khasta  karun,  to  wound 

Mulhyun,  to  purchase 

Parun,  to  read 


Wuchun,  to  see 

Tsatun,  to  tear 

Doarun,  to  run 

Dyun,  to  give 

Soowun,  to  sew 

Thawun,  to  keep 

Dogun,  to  milk 

Zanun,  to  know 

Tsoori  nijun,  to  thieve 

Loannn,  to  reap 

Pakun,  to  go 

Rhasun,  to  grow 

Duwun,  to  sweep 

Makalun,  to  escape 

Malool  gatsan,  to  be  angry 

Kaditsunon,  to  drive  away 

Pesh^b  karun,  to  ease  nature 

Lasun,  to  live 

Ziun,  to  be  born 

L^gun,  to  beat 

K^un,  to  polish 

Riwun,  to  moan 

Wdtun,  to  make 

Pat  tsalun,  to  retreat 

Tsambun,  to  pierce 

Dazun,  to  bum 

Galum,  to  rub 

Hyun,  to  take 

Gyawun,  to  sing 

Prazan^wun,  to  become  acquainted 

with 
Boazun,  to  hear 
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OoDsareen,  to  count 
Cheemo,  to  strain 
Flmliui,  to  bloMom 
Priat  karing,  to  split 
Phataron,  to  break 
Chhalnn,  to  wash 
Grasiin,  to  create  noise 
Sapason,  to  become 
Bihun,  to  sit 

Mutur  kamn,  to  make  water 
TMun,  to  call  for 
Tsr^t  ding,  to  tomble  about 
flblakaran«  to  engage  in  battle 
Pberon,  to  roll  over  and  over 
T^baliwun,  to  deceive 
W^ra  boaznn,  to  iinderstand 
Keennn^  to  sell 
Farm^un,  to  order 
Soasnn,  to  send 
Momalun,  to  congeal 
Phitoin,  to  squeeze 
Tiahivun,  to  increase 
Tr&wun,  to  tbrow  away 
Karnn,  to  make  or  do 
Tehanun,  to  dig 
Wawun,  to  sow 
Galnn,  to  lessen 


M^run,  to  kill 

Tsetun,  to  pound 

Kadun,  to  extract 

Walandgun,  to  agree  together 

Dapun,  to  speak 

Tr^wun,  to  leave 

Ralun,  to  take 

Tsalun,  to  flee 

Tsalan^wun^  to  put  to  flight 

Pherun,  to  ramble 

Wad  on,  to  weep 

Watarun,  to  spread 

Gatsun,  to  go 

Natun^  to  tremble 

Dolun,  to  slip 

Gindun,  to  play  games 

LanguUj  to  halt  in  gait 

Th&wun,  to  place 

Behan^wun,  to  cause  to  be  seated 

Bihun,  to  sit 

Lekhun,  to  write 

Khatun,  to  hide 

Rackhun,  to  keep 

Matsartfwun,  to  entice 

Wagun,  to  blow 

Khoatsun,  to  fear 


MODES  OF  ADDRESS. 
To  a  Man, 


A  superior. 
An  equal. 
An  inferior^ 


•  • 


Hata  sah,  oh  sir  1 
Huta  b^,  oh  brother  I 
Hato,  holla  I 


To  a  Woman. 


Elderly  equal  in  rank, . .      •  •         Hata  didd,  oh  mother  I 
Equal  in  age  and  rank^        • ,         Hata  biny,  oh  sister ! 
Elderly  inferior  in  rank,      . .        Hata  maaj,  oh  mother! 
Inferior  in  rank  without  reference 
to  age,         Hatai,  holla ! 

To  a  Lad. 


Hato  nechivy^, 
Hato  shury6, . . 


•  • 


•  • 


Oh  son! 
Oh  child ! 
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To  a  Girl. 
Hatai  koori, Oh  daughter! 

Answers  to  Address, 

ToasuDerior    .         ..         .       J  Ky^  ha^i  what  ?  your  honor ! 
loasupenor, ^  Ky^  sah,  what?  sir! 

To  an  equal, Ky^  b^,  what?  brother ! 

To  an  inferior,  .  •         •  •        Kyiho,  what  ? 

■^^^^^■^^* 

Friendly  Enquiries. 

Khair  chhoo  shuren,  ta  b^taan  Is   (all)  well?  were  children  and 

au8U  khair, family  well  ? 

W^ra  paatin  chhuwa,  gozr^n  Are   you   getting   on   in  a  good 

kar^n  ?  way  ? 

Answer  and  Rejoinder, 

Shukar  khuda  t^ias  knn,  •  •  Thanks  be  to  God ! 

Tse^  ti  ausoo  khair,  .  •  • .  Was  it  well  with  you  too? 

Shuren  tuhinden,      •  •  •  •  •  Are  your  children  well  ? 

Ghhw^  khair  gar,      .  •  • .  Was  your  wife  well  ? 

Answer. 

Shukar  hamdilla,      .  •         . .        Thanks  be  to  God ! 

Question, 

Ky£  choo  kar^n  ta  krtf w&n.  What  are  you  doing,  and  how  get- 

ting on? 

Answer. 

W&ra  paatin  chhi^  wuzr^n  kar^n,  We  are  getting  on  in  good  fashion. 
DnhA  panun  w&ra  paaten,  chhi^  We  are  passing  our  days  after  a 
kaddn,  •  •        •  •  •  •  good  fiuhion. 

.  • 

How  long  is  it  since  you  left  Kaitu^  k^l  chhuw  goemut  to. 

Cashmeer  ?  hi  chhawa  kasheer  tr^wmuty. 

Who  was  Governor  at  that  time?  Zat  sa  moas  manz  kusaus  h^. 

kim. 

Which  is  the  best  and  shortest  Nuh  mus^farsindi  kh^tara  kos 

road  for  a  traveller  like  me?  wat  chhe^  j^n  ta  lath. 

Are  the  people  there  civil  to  Look   tatikk  mus^&ray  gesat 

strangers?  chh^  kartfn. 

Is  living  there  cheap,  and  can  An^juk  sroejar  chhw  tate.bei 

a  house  be  got  for  hire  and  is  a  garu  kirai  paatin   eey^  athi  bei 

passport  from  the  Sikh  Govern-  sikanhindi     sark^ruk     t^liJceha 

ment  necessary  ?  chhw6  zaroor. 
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What  would  be  the  best  dis- 
guise for  a  European  to  go  there 
io  order  to  see  every  thing  to 
advantage  ? 

What  is  the  hire  of  a  ponej 
£rom  Amritsir? 

How  many  guards  would  be  re- 
qnired  without  a  passport  from 
the  Sikhs? 

Which  is  the  most  pleasant  sea- 
son  to  arrive  in  ? 

How  many  days  is  a  merchant 
OD  the  road  from  Lodiana? 

For  what  sum  would  you  con- 
tract to  conduct  me  there  and 
back,  shew  me  every  thing  worth 
seeing  and  pay  all  the  expenses, 
our  whole  trip  to  occupy  one  year, 
and  I  agreeing  to  eat  and  dress 
as  yoa  do? 

How  far  is  it  to  Jummoo  ? 

I  have  lost  the  road,  can  you 
shew  it  me  which  is  the  road  to 
Poormandal. 

I  don't  understand.  I  only  know 
enough  of  the  Cashmeer  language 
to  ask  and  answer  the  simplest 
questions* 

Go  into  the  nearest  village  and 
fetch  a  guide. 

1  put  myself  entirely  under 
your  charge  who  know  the  coun- 
try and  people. 

Can  I  get  a  lodging  for  the  night 
in  Poona^,  and  food  for  my  party 
and  fodder  for  our  horses. 

Are  strangers  allowed  to  visit 
that  shrine? 

As  you  say,  the  place  is  worth 
leeing,  let  us  halt  a  day. 

Are  there  any  curiosities  in  the 
neighbourhood? 
Where  can  I  get  a  drink  of  water  ? 

Can  I  purchase  a  fresh  poney 


Kusa  chil  ta  pairon  s^hab  kan 
yuth  tauh  gatsit  w4ra  paatin  sau- 
rui  saiar  kari. 

Tailisund  bira  Amarsar  nishe 
kaitu^  chhu. 

Kaity^  wata  hiwaikh  gatsan 
^sin  yudwai  sikasund  parwana 
^si  nak. 

Kus  riat  chhu  rut  watana  kha- 
tara. 

Baipaari  Ludiani  nishi  kats 
doh  wati  manz  baran. 

Chuk^wit  kaaitu  yatsak  hyun, 
yut  asi  tant  tacenu  wdtandwak 
bei  put  pheerit  anak  bei  ikensa 
wuchun  Mick  iai  tih  h^wak  bei 
sauree  kharaj  chioi  zimma  ;l^si 
safuruk  k^l  chhui  akhwaree  amu 
gami  sharta  zi  tsehyoo  khyun 
chun  gandun  ^i. 

Jum  koata  chhu  door. 

Asi  r^wur  wat  tuhi  tukuva  asi 
hiiwit  Poormandalaich  wath  kusa 
chhe. 

Buchhus  na  boaz&n  itsee  han^ 
k^hir  kath  z^na  purtsun  ta  da. 
pun  githui  tithui  kara. 

Gats  tat  g^mas  manz  gusnyoor 
^i  watah^wakh;!^  anun. 

Panun  p^n  tsei  chhus  pusharan 
kyazi  mulkuk  ta  lookanhund  pynd 
chuh  tsu^. 

Proontsas  manz  rat  roazanas 
shaee  paida  sapazy^  be,i  tsut 
saityanhindi  khatara  be,i  gasu 
waishka  gurinhandi  khdtara. 

Vopar  mahnavis  zy^rat  asmanz 
tr&wanas  kinanah. 

Tuhi  chhiwa  dapau  sa  shiiee 
wuchunus  I^ikh  chhih  biyus  do- 
hasakhistih  dera  karou. 

Yami  tarafa  kenchuz  ajaibbon- 
nisha  chha. 

Treshkathsh&ee  banichiny. 

Hekon  ze^  yat   b^aros  manz 
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in  the  bazar,  or  enabled  giving 
mine,  who  has  a  sore  back  in  part 
exchange,  and  whose  only  pace  is 
a  rough  trot  ? 

Take  this  rupee,  and  purchase  in 
the  bazar  all  the  necessaries  for  a 
good  dinner  this  evening,  we  are 
very  hungry  after  our  long  march* 

Tell  me  a  story  to  pass  the  time, 
and  keep  me  awake. 

To-morrow's  stage  is  very  long, 
enquire  the  name  of  some  inter, 
mediate  stage  or  village. 

Awake  me  to-morrow  morning 
a  little  earlier  than  usual,  as  the 
stage  is  a  long  one. 

Can  I  get  any  one  to  lead  my 
horse,  my  legs  ache  from  our  long 
ride,  and  I  should  like  to  walk  a 
little. 

As  the  next  stage  is  a  short 
one,  and  the  weather  is  cool,  we 
need  not  start  till  sunrise. 

I  shall  not  be  able  to  pass  for 
your  relation,  my  light  hair  and 
eyes  will  prove  me  to  be  a  Euro- 
pean,  the  former  I  can  dye,  what 
can  1  do  with  the  latter  ? 

We  will  start  early  and  break- 
fost  on  the  road  under  some  con- 
venient clump  of  trees,  where  we 
shall  require  nothing  but  hot  wa- 
ter  to  make  some  tea ;  cook  some- 
thing  this  evening  which  will  only 
require  to  be  warmed  up,  we  will 
then  go  on  and  dine  at  Sopar. 

As  this  is  a  noted  place  for 
thieves,  keep  awake  to  night,  espe- 
cially towards  day-break,  as  the 
cool  morning  breeze  springs  up. 

Shall  we  be  insulted,  if  we  ven- 
ture into  that  crowd. 

What  is  the  name  of  that  village 


akh  rahw^r  tautn^  moill  hemon 
panun  tautkya  thar  ch^okalad 
chhoo  bei  pakanas  mans  yatal 
choo  sutah  bei  kents^  badala  tsur 
dimos. 

Rat  eeropai  bagaras  manz  he^ 
s^ri  zaror^k  cheez  rati  bata  bha- 
tara  azki  ku^la  btfpat  asi  sath^ 
boucha  lazimits  chhee  ti  ky^t 
zyoot  p^than  kaur  asi. 

Akh  nakala  asi  nish  dap  sa  yut 
8&th&  anda  wati  ta  husyir  rozan. 

Pagahuk  p^than  chhoo  satbi 
zyoot,  tami  g6muk  n^v  pursta 
yus  wati  manz  ^i. 

Asi  pag^h  suli  pahan  nindri 
tuil  zee  tiky^  zi  manzal  chhoo 
zyoot. 

Koortsi  nhhxii  j^is  guris  jilon 
rati  sat£  khasana  saaitin  bhumn 
s&nyan  daud  chhu  kar^n  ma,ine 
watihan^  py^da    yatson  pakun. 

Yeli  boonthyum  piithan  tssul 
chhoo  bei  tooriband  wela  chhoo 
dera  tulamuk  h^jatafUiba  neranuB 
taeen  chher  nah. 

Look  pats  yatspa  kdriny  zf. 
bu  chhus  ^shn&v  tihand  koa- 
putszi  aichh  bei  mast  myoan  ka(- 
Bur  chho  imou  nbhano  8a,iti 
meh  ^&hab  z^nan  yudwai  mastas 
wasma  kara  aichh  kyi  basa. 

Pay^h  yaits  sulik  dera  tulit 
wati  manz  kulikis  siyastal  k^liv 
karon  kentsi  zaroor  yatsin^  Hsun 
tati  p^ni  waraa  chdi  karana 
bh^tara  az  rat  hyut  kentsi  ran 
kyd  suli>^  tats  r^wanas  l^ik  &8i 
Sami  pata  toapur  manz  r&tich 
tsut  yatson  khiny. 

Yali  tsoarihtfnz  shaee  mashoor 
chha^  r^t  husytfr  roaz  wdr^  paat 
subhas  kane  kyd  sulehuk  w^v 
turan  chhu  wath^n. 

Yudwai  hut  hujoomas  m^z 
yatsa  begizat  yatsa  sapadun. 

Kumi  g^muk  nfcv  kyi  chhu  zi 
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with  the  while  dome  to  our  right 
hind? 

Shall  we  find  the  rivers  ford- 
able,  if  not  will  there  be  boats  ? 

It  looks  like  rain  this  evening, 
we  had  better  halt  to-morrow. 

Does  my  frequent  use  of  my 
compass  and  watdh,  attract  the 
luspicions  of  our  companions  ? 

I  wish  you  would  induce  that 
man,  without  offending  him,  to 
diseontinoe  his  singing,  fbr  I  can- 
not  sleep. 

I  am  glad  I  learnt  your  Ian. 
goige  before  thinking  of  visiting 
jour  country. 

Every  one  ought  to  do  so. 

To-morrow  when  we  enter  the 
hills«  I  will  bresJc  up  my  trunks 
and  put  every  thing  I  have  in 

higt- 
1  am  sorry  I  brought  my  English 

saddle  and  bridle,  and  yet  I  can't 

ride  at  ease  on  a  native  one,  and 

that  I  brought  a  crop-tailed  horse. 

Will  it  be  better  to  preserve  my 
disguise  as  a  merchant,  or  take 
that  of  a  doctor,  I  have  only  Eng- 
lish medicines,  and  I  don't  know 
the  names  and  qualities  of  those 
used  by  the  natives. 

I  will  take  care  to  reward  you 
handsomely,  you  have  behaved 
well,  and  taken  great  care  of  us. 
You  have  also  had  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  we  will  also  recommend 
you  to  the  Agent  at  Loodiana  for 
permanent  employment  there. 


chhut  gumbaz  chhur  dachun  kun 
dreut  uvi£n. 

Kauli  yatsawa  t^r  labun  yud- 

wai  nah  sat  jaee  manz  n^va  ^ana. 

Roodaik  ala  mat  chhi  dreut  uvan ; 

yats,  j^  chhu  zi  pagdh  yat  jdee 

manz  thards  karon. 

Aaisi  kuni  kuni  kutub  nam^h 
as  bei  s^tas  hananis  wachh^n  asi 
miou  8a,ityott  nishi  gum^na  nina. 

Humsindi  gyevana  saatin  ase 
chhanas  nindar  yiw^n  tsa^  hekaka 
yiman  dildsa  paati  boazan^wit. 

Shukar  chhoo  ky^  asi  tuhunz 
kath  tsatas  rait  tuhindi  welaiyatiki 
saairi  ki  tajweej  toanti. 

Pazi  Prat  akh^  yithai  kanan 
kari. 

Pag^h  pah^ras  manz  w^tawu. 
nu,i  paniny  sanduk  phutar^winy 
yatsa  be,e  pret  ken  khur  jeenos 
manz  yatsa  trdiwiny. 

Yudwanai  ti  yanu  wilai  yataki 
zeena  saatin  &rams  chhu  na  y  uvto 
toete  mauda  chan  chhus  ky^  1^- 
kumta  angrez  zeen  panun  be,i 
lait  tsaut  gur  saait  arrum. 

Yats  jivan  chhu  kya  yuhu,i 
patrou  baip^rinhund  yus  chhu 
me^  nd  tai  hakeem  pairon  kara 
fakat  angrez  dawa  saait  chim  be,i 
timanhindi  n^v  bh^eyats  hyu 
yim  look  pidd  chhi  z^na  na^  bo^. 

Ba  tohi  rut  indma  yatsawu 
di,un  ky^  zi  tohi  jdn  khizmat  ka- 
ru wa  be,i  rats  raach  karuwu  sath^ 
mashaghat  kadawu  tuhindi  kh^ 
tara  ajant  sahabas  soofBirish  yatsa 
kariny  Ludiani  yut  anda  wan- 
dach  noukuri  tohi  thavi. 


Mdll  stoi  ky^, 
Bihishtas  manz, 
Chhuk  mutaba, 
Raka  ^in  n^v, 
Choan  doar. 


The  Lord's  Prayer. 

Father  our  that 
Heaven  in 
Art  hallowed 
Be  name 
Thy  kingdom 
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Choan  ujio, 
Zameeni  pyat  hukm, 
Choan  pakawun, 
Banyyan  tithai, 
Kanan  yitha  asm^naj, 
Manz  chhoo  di^  asi, 
Az  tsat  doh  diahihainz, 
Saainy  bei  wanzam, 
Panun  asi  tr^v, 
Yitha  paat  aaij  chhi'^, 
Pananyeii  wauzain^ 
Wdlen  tr^wan, 
Asi  ma  ni^  tramba  l^wanas 

manz, 
Athuk  asi  bal^i, 
Nishi^  mukhal^ota, 
Youkaniky^  choanal, 
Chhoo  muluk  hekum, 

Sa  barja  abadaj, 
T^mat  ^mean. 


Thy  come 

Earth  on  will 

Thy  done 

Be  in  that  manner 

As  heaven 

In  is  give  ns 

To-day  bread  daily 

Our  and  debts 

Oar  us  forgive 

In  the  manner  we 

Do  oar  debtors 

Forgive 

Us  not  lead  temptation  in 

Bat  us  evil  from 

Deliver 

For  thine 

Is    (the)     kingdom     (the) 

power. 
And  (the)  glory  eternity 
To.    Amen 


A  New  Testament  in  this  language  and  Hindoo  character  has  been 
published  at  the  Serampore  Press,  as  has  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
in  the  Persian  character  by  the  American  Mission  atLoodiana. 

March,  1844.  R.  Lbbch. 

There  are  also  in  Cashmere,  books  in  that  language,  in  the  Sharadfi 
character,  viz.  Saliw^tch  Krishn^vt^rs,  Ram  AvUrs,  &e.  &c. 
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ASIATIC  SOCIETY. 


I    Remarks  on  a  Boodkist  Coin  or  Medal,  sent  to  the  Society  through 

Captain  Madeod^  Assistant  Commissioner^  Tenasserim,  by  H,  H. 

the  Prince  of  Mekkara.    By  Captain  T.  Lattbb,  61th  B.  N.  L  in 

a  Letter  from  him  to  the   Secretary  to  the  Asiatic   Society  of 

Bengal, 

My  dbab  Sir, — I  have  the  pleasure  of  returning  you  the  coin 
with  which  you  Intrusted  me,  together  with  the  following  remarks: — 

The  coin  is  Boodhist,  and  purely  symbolicali  having  no  legend,  or 
diaracters  whatever.  I  am  also  of  opinion  that  it  does  not  present 
toy  peculiarly  interesting  feature;  is  of  a  modem  date;  and  at  a  time 
when  carelessness  existed  in  reference  to  the  symbols  of  the  Boodhist 
Duth. 

The  first  peculiarity  that  I  will  notice  is  the  design  in  the  centre, 
(*'a*'  fig.  1,)  which  is  a  Boodhist  emblem,  representing  a  ^*tsidyd,*'  or 
small  Pagoda,  in  which  are  deposited  reliques  of  Boodh,  volumes  of 
the  "  Tftra,"  or  sacred  Law ;  it  is  almost  universally  found  depicted  on 
Boodhist  coins.  But  there  is  a  peculiarity  about  this  one  which  I 
am  not  aware  has  hitherto  been  met  with,  and  that  is^  that  instead  of 
this  ''  tsMyft/'  being  represented  as  usual  by  a  cumulus  of  hemi. 
ipheres,  either  three  (v.  ^g,  3,)  or  six  (v.  fig.  4,)  in  number;  in  the 
first  instance  always  arranged  two  for  the  base,  and  one  for  the  apex; 
No.  152.    No.  68,  Nnw  Ssriks.  4  x 
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in  the  other^  three  for  the  base^  two  for  the  next  layer,  and  one  for  the 
top ;  this  triple  combination  is  essentially  requisite  for  the  truthfulness 
of  such  Boodhist  symbols.  It  will  be  first  remarked  that  the  ^'ts^yS,** 
in  the  instance  before  us,  is  not  represented  by  a  pyramid  of  hemi- 
spheres, but  by  one  of  upright  glyphs,  surmounted  with  a  sort  of 
parasol  roof.    It  has  been  a  common  remark,  that  the  different  repre. 
sentations  of  the  sacjed  structures  of  the  early  nations  of  the  world 
shewed  a  remarkable  similarity,  in  fact  seemed  to  be  copies  of  their 
own  domiciles.    Now  the  best  division,  as  far  as  domiciles  are  con- 
cerned, of  these  early  races,  may  be  said  to  be  two,  viz.  the  Troglodyte 
and  the  Scenite;  the  dweller  in  caves,  and  the  dweller  in  tents; 
and  in  proportion  as  the  cave  is  a  ruder  and  more  uncouth  dwelling 
than  the  tent,  so  does  it  argue  an  earlier  period.    But  there  was  a 
Boodhism  that  was  Troglodyte  and  a  Boodhism  that  was  Scenite,  a 
Boodhism  of  the  cave,  and  a  Boodhism  of  the  tent,  but  Boodhism 
was  not  introduced  among  the  tent-d welling  race  till  at  a  comparatively 
speaking  very  recent  eera.  Now  the  "  tsMyfl"  emblems,  (fig.  No.  3  and 
4)  are  representations  of  the  hemispherical  convavity  of  a  cave,  and 
appertain  therefore  to  the  Boodhism  of  the  cave,  and  are  therefore  of  a 
more  ancient  type  than  the  one  under  consideration,  (fig.  5,)  which  is  a 
scenite  ^*  ts^dyft,"  or  representation  of  a  tent,  having  a  tent-like  roof, 
&c*   In  the  appendix  on  Boodhist  emblems  to  his  *'  Notes  on  the  state 
of  ancient  India,*'  Col.  Sykes  says,  "  It  is  to  be  remarked  however, 
that  when  the  Chaitya,  or  temple  of  relics  is  sculptured  out  of  the 
rocks,  it  is  represented  not  by  the  triple  hemispheres,  but  by  a  very 
short  truncated  cylinder  surmounted  by  a  hemisphere,  and  crowned 
with  a  parasol,  or  an  umbrella."    Here  we  find  described  a  mixed  or 
transition  tsedy&  having  the  hemispherical  top  of  a  cave,  and  the  parasol 
roof  of  a  tent  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  though  the  race  who  first 
inhabited  the  cave  and  consecrated  it  as  a  place  of  worship,  were  com- 
paratively low  in  the  scale  of  civilisation  ;  the  decorations  of  them  fell 
to  their  posterity  when  well  advanced  in  civilisation  and  art,  as  is 
shewn  by  the  magnificent  nature  of  the  ornaments;  to  them  they 
were  haunts  consecrated  by  the  reminiscences  of  an  ancient  itdth ; 
and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  they  (sufficiently  advanced  in  civilisa- 
tion to  have  possessed  themselves  of  tenu  and  roofed  buildings)  should 
have  added  the  roofed,  or  scenite  "  ts^dyft/'  to  the  list  of  decorations. 
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I  look  therefore  upon  those  Deghopes  as  more  modem  then  the  he- 
mispherieal ''  tsody&".  The  form  however  of  the  <'  tsedyft"  before  us, 
which  I  may  call  a  scenite  '*  tsMyft/'  is  not,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
foand  on  coins,  althoagh,  according  to  Col.  Sykes,  a  complicated  one 
exists  sculptured  on  the  rocks  of  the  cave  temples;  there  is  however, 
an  approach  to  one  figured  the  last  in  the  row  of  '*  tsedyfts"  given  by 
Col.  Sykes,  in  the  plate  accompanying  the  notes  above  referred  to; 
it  is  represented  (fig.  6)  in  our  plate,  but  this  is  a  true  and  correct 
"tsedyft;"  for  the  individual  objects  of  which  it  is  composed  are  trine 
in  their  combination.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  3  is  a  most  sacred 
number  in  the  mind  of  a  Boodhist,  endeared  to  him  as  symbolic  of 
the  most  sacred  tenets  of  his  faith ;  not  only  typifying  the  holy  Triad, 
"  Ood.  the  Law,  and  the  Congregation,"  but  also  calling  to  his  recoU 
kcCioB  the  three  ways  by  which  he  progresses  to  Nieban,  "  the  not  to 
be ;"  the  three  grades  of  initiation  before  he  can  attain  the  crowning 
point  of  his  craft.  If  we  count  then  the  number  of  hemispheres  in  the 
base  and  each  side  of  the  "  tsedyft"  (fig.  4,)  or  the  number  of  quad, 
rangulnr  figures  in  the  ''tsedyft,"  (fig.  6,)  we  shall  find  there  are 
three  in  each  face;  making  by  counting  in  that  way  9  in  the 
thj«e  fiices,  forming  a  trebly  expressive  symbol  of  the  expres. 
sive  three;  for  this  reason,  nine  was  ever  held  as  a  mystical  and 
holy  number  among  Boodhists,  hence  its  Burman  name  Kd,  ''to 
worship,  reverence/'  hence  likewise  its  Pali  representation  by  the 
ndwd  rSddna,  or  nine  jewels;"  Burmanised  into  ndwH  ra,  ''the 
essence  of  the  nine,'*  these  jewels  were  worn,  set  in  a  ring,  as  a 
charm  against  every  evil.  In  our  "  tsedyft'*  however  (fig.  6,)  we  have 
10  upright  glyphs,  thus  vitiating  the  whole.  The  scenic  "  taedyft"  is 
the  prototype  of  the  modern  '*  PyathihadJ* 

The  next  mark  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention,  are  the  two 
similar  upright  figures  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  ''tsidyti"  (b.  b. 
fig.  I.)  These  are  representations  of  the  head  of  the  Cobra  Capella, 
(Coluber  Naga.)  This  is  an  interpolation  of  the  Semitic  myth  of  the 
Dragon,  dec.  into  Boodhist  story,  and  which  does  not  properly  belong 
to  it ;  the  account  in  elucidation  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  accom- 
panying  note,*  and  will  at  once  point  out  its  Brahminical  origin. 

*  Gmuduaa  femained  with  his  family  till  he  w«b  S9  years  of  age,  he  had  married 
and  had  had  one  son ;  he  then  left  hie  family  and  kindred  and  wandered  in  the 
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The  two  emblems  over  the  roof  of  the  ''  tsMyft/'  are  doabtfal,  that 
to  the  right  (c.  fig.  },)  may  be  intended  for  a  representation  of  the 
Boodhist  praying  wheel ;  or  may  be  for  the  sun^  and  that  to  the  left 

jangles  and  woods  for  six  yean ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  n>et  a  Brahmin  of  the 
name  of  I'hSteya,  who  was  cutting  grass.  This  Brahmin  gave  him  $tven  bundles 
of  grass,  with  these  he  continued  his  wanderings  till  he  arrived  at  a  peepul  tree  in 
Booddha  Gaya.  He  then  felt  a  secret  influence  come  orer  him,  that  the  time  of  his 
becoming  aBoodh  was  at  hand ;  he  accordingly  spread  out  the  seven  bundles  of  grass 
and  said,  "  Let  a  sign  appear."  Immediately  there  arose  from  the  earth  a  throne  of 
diamonds,  upon  which  he  sat  himself  down,  and  then  the  mysterious  influence  came 
over  him  that  rendered  him  a  Boodh.  He  remained  seven  days  on  this  throne,  being 
impregnated  with  this  Booddhic  spell ;  this  spot  was  called  Rafa  Paleng,  or  "  the 
Royal  seat."  The  ruins  of  a  ts^dya,  built  over  it  by  after  kings  is  still  shewn.  From 
thence  he  arose  and  removed  a  short  distance  to  the  eastward,  and  sat  down  con* 
templating  the  throne  with  a  fascinated  love  ;  he  remained  in  this  state  without 
moving,  or  even  winking  his  eyes  for  eeven  days ;  this  spot  was  thence  call  anie 
meethdka,  from  ante,  "without,"  and  meethaka,  **  to  wink;"  here  also,  as  in  all  the 
other  spots,  the  ruins  of  a  ts^dya  are  shewn.  Hence  he  removed  to  a  spot  a  little 
farther  to  the  eastward,  and  kept  walking  backwards  and  forwards  in  contempla- 
tion during  the  space  of  another  eersen  days,  this  spot  was  styled  Biidana  Chund- 
homar,  **  or  the  jewelled  walk,"  a  building,  the  length  of  the  walk,  was  built 
over  it  by  after  kings,  the  ruins  of  which  are  yet  shewn.  From  thence  he  moved 
a  short  distance  to  the  west;  and  there  the  D^watas  built  him  aii  habitation 
of  resplendent  gems,  in  which  he  remained  for  teven  days,  and  concocted  the  Ab»' 
dhurma,  or  *' excellent  Justice,"  the  mode  by  which  mankind  may  attain  the 
Nieban,  this  spot  was  called  Radana  Ghur,  or  the  "  house  of  jewels."  Thence  he  re- 
moved a  short  distance  to  a  peepul  tree  where  the  shepherds  came  for  shade,  and 
remained  there  teven  days  absorbed  in  meditation,  this  spot  was  called  "  Jjie  pala 
Nigroda,  or  the  shepherds'  peepul  tree."  Thence  he  removed  to  a  place  called 
Mooja  Linda,  and  there  remained  teven  days,  during  which  a  fearful  storm  arose,  such 
as  was  never  witnessed  before,  and  the  rain  descended  in  torrents  ;  it  was  then  that 
the  Naga  king,  who  was  in  a  lake  close  by,  bethought  himself  to  shelter  Gaudama  ; 
he  first  intended  to  have  raised  for  him  by  magic  a  shed  of  jewels,  that  should  excel 
in  splendor  the  bouse  made  by  the  D^watas,  but  then  he  thought  himself  of  m 
method  by  which  he  might  shew  his  devotion  in  a  still  more  enthusiastic  way  •  go 
he  distended  himself  enormously,  and  turned  himself  Mum  times  '*  fold  upon  fold" 
round  Gaudama,  so  as  to  form  a  hollow  cavity ;  his  head  also  he  distended,  and  with 
that  he  shielded  the  head  of  the  God.  In  the  midst  also  he  formed  a  seat  res- 
plendent with  gems,  on  which  he  placed  Gaudama;  but  the  latter  was  so  absorbed  in 
meditation,  that  all  this  passing  scene  around  him  was  unheeded.  From  thence 
Gaudama  rose  and  removed  to  a  place,  where  he  remained  in  meditation  another 
teven  days.  During  these  49  days,  Gaudama  was  undergoing  that  impregnation  that 
rendered  him  a  finished  Boodh.  He  neither  ate,  nor  drank,  nor  washed  his  mouth. 
He  then  arose,  took  refreshment,  and  commenced  his  ministry.  The  above  account 
is  taken  from  a  Pali  work,  styled  Ooitathako  Lankara,  or  *'  the  ornament  of  the  De- 
vout."    All  the  above-mentioned  places  are  in  the  environs  of  Boodha  Gaya. 
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(d.  fig.  1,)  for  the  moon;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  another  evidence  of 
the  spurious  nature  of  the  symbol  of  this  coin,  as  these  two  lamina- 
ries  have  nothing  particular  to  do  in  Boodhist  writ. 

The  symbols  on  the  left  hand  of  the  coin,  figured  by  themselves, 
(fig*  7f)  are  very  common  Boodhist  ones.  The  lower  one  (c.  fig.  7>) 
is  most  probably  a  representation  of  the  Swastika  or  cross,  the  distin- 
guishing  mark  of  a  class  of  mystical  Boodhists  anterior  to  the  time  of 
Gaudama.  The  three  parallel  lines,  or  scores  marked  (b.  fig.  J,)  is  a  re- 
presentation  of  the  tri.glyph,  the  usual  emblem  of  the  Boodhist  Triad, 
vben  they  were  wished  to  be  expressed  as  three  distinct  things,  viz. 
Bddddka  gdan,  "  God  or  Boodha."  Dhdmmd  gddn,  "  the  Law/' 
and  Singgha  gddn,  ''the  Congregation."  When  these  three  were  to  be 
represented  as  one,  in  fact  the  Trinity  (thardndgddn  **  the  decisive  at. 
tributes")  then  the  tri.glyph  was  joined  at  the  bottom  like  a  trident.* 
(a.  fig.  70  As  standards  are  very  commonly  found  among  Boodhist 
symbols,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  three  glyphs  were  borne  upon 
the  banner ;  whilst  the  trident  surmounted  the  staff.  The  tri-glyph 
seems  to  have  been  the  cognisance  of  the  town  of  Arracan,  which  was 
a  famous  seat  of  Boodhism  according  to  tradition ;  and  hence  might 
have  arose  its  name  in  Ptolemy  of  Tri-glyphon,  which  is  the  Greek 
translation  he  gives  of  the  Hellenised  term  Tri-lingum,  shewing  that 
bis  information  must  have  come  from  Brahmins,  and  that  the  latter  had 
already  began  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  rights  of  an  elder  caste. 

I  have  said  that  the  three  glyphs  when  joined  at  the  bottom  were 
symbolic  of  the  Trinity,  or  Supreme  Divinity ;  I  believe  it  to  be  the 
prototype  of  the  Coptic,  ^  implying  ''  potentiality";  the  following  are 
its  types  in  the  Hieratic  Egyptian  -U^,  in  the  Hieroglyphic  Jitit  which 
Uttt  would  be  considered  a  very  expressive  Booddhic  symbol. 

It  may  not  be  here  out  of  place  to  remark,  that  among  many  early 
nations  three  scores,  or  marks,  were  emblematic  of  the  Supreme 
Divinity,  either  as  among  the  ancient  Hebrews  by  the  three  Yods 
>^y ;  or  by  the  high  priest  distending  three  fingers  as  he  stretched  out 
his  hand  over  the  assembled  multitudes  whilst  bestowing  his  yearly 
benediction;  many  instances  to  this  effect  might  be  collected  from 

*  To  explain  myself  more  clearly,  if  in  the  Doxology  it  were  required  to  express 
by  symbols,  God  the  Fsther,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  then  the 
tri-glyph  would  bo  ased  -,  if  to  express  the  Supreme  and  Inune  God,  then  the  trident. 


^ 
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various  authors,  but  I  will  only  mention  a  carious  fact  which  has 
not  hitherto  been  noticed,  viz.  that  the  *AII  Allah  of  the  Muasal man* 
is  nothing,  but  three  distinct  upright  marks.  Sometimes  these  are 
found,  I  believe^  united  at  the  base. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  the  reliance  that  is  to  be 
placed  in  numbers ;  by  this  means  we  may  often  determine  the  family 
to  which  a  myth  belongs.  The  number  "  Three/'  however,  seems  to  have 
been  common  to  all  nations  of  the  world  as  a  sacred  number ;  besides 
its  arithmetical  peculiarities,  there  are  many  phenomena  in  ststtics 
tjiat  must  have  been  sufficiently  known  to  all  nations,  to  have  ac- 
counted for  its  sacred  character.  The  number  "  Seven*'  was  held  a 
perfect,  or  sacred  number  among  the  Semitic  fitmilies  of  mankind,  in 
allusion  evidently  to  the  seven  epochs  of  creation  mentioned  by  Moses ; 
but  in  unmixed  Boodhism  it  is  not  so  held ;  whereas  '*  Nine"  is«  Thus 
we  see  at  once  that  the  episode  in  Oaudama's  life,  mentioned  in  the 
note,  is  evidently  a  Semitic  interpolation  of  Brahminism,  from  its  allu- 
sions to  the  number  Seven. 

With  reference  to  any  other  marks  on  this  side  of  the  coin,  I  am  not 
aware  that  they  have  any  particular  interpretation,  and  are  probably 
meant  to  fill  up  space. 

On  the  obverse  of  the  coin  (fig.  2,)  are  various  symbols,  which 
I  take  to  typify  a  Boodhist  representation  of  this  universe  in  particu- 
lar, and  former  universes  in  general.  Before  I  enter  into  an  ezplana- 
tion,  I  must  premise,  that,  according  to  the  Boodhist,  a  Mdkagabba^  or 
great  system,  or  creation  of  universes,  is  characterised  by  the  presence 
of  28  Boodhs,  a  BUddagabba,  or  system  such  as  the  present  mundane 
universe  is  characterised  by  a  smaller  number ;  the  present  is  charac- 
terised by  5  Boodhs,  four  of  whom  have  already  appeared,  vis. 
Kokddthdnda,  KonagamS,  Kathdbd,  and  GdAdama,  the  fifth  Arieya^ 
matd,  is  still  to  appear.  As  he  will  be  the  28th  Boodh  of  this  MSha^ 
gabba,  he  will  close  the  number ;  the  universe  will  be  utterly  annihi- 
lated, and  then  perhaps 

Novas  ab  integro  saclornm  nascitur  ordo. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  that  curious  emblem  in  the  centre 
(a.  fig.  2,)  may  represent  Two  triangles  having  two  other  triangles 
within  them  uniting  their  points  in  a  circle  having  a  dot  in  the  centre. 
There  seems  to  be  that  Masonic  character  about  this  symbol,    that 
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Iflkdt  me  to  suspect  that  it  may  afford  a  corroborative  argument  to  an 

epinion  acme  time  since  formed  by  me,  that  Boodhism  and  Freema- 

aonry  originally  came  from  the  samesource,  existed  together^  as  some  of 

their  symbols  are  identical,  as  also  are  their  inculcations  on  the  subject 

of  Ethics.    This  however  is  a  subject  &r  too  lengthy  to  discus^  in  this 

paper,  and  nothing  but  an  ample  discussion  could  do  justice  to  the 

sttbjeet»  and  elicit  the  curious  instances  that  might  be  adduced.    Till 

however  we  can  form  a  more  deeided  opinion,  we  will  call  it  what 

perh^n  a  Boodhist  priest  would  do  (who  however  would  be  no  great 

aathority),  a  representation  of  the  Rajp&le&g,  or  throne  on  which  Gau- 

dama  underwent  the  Boodhic  influence.     Above  this  are  five  drop. 

aiiaped  figures  representing  the  5  Boodhs  of  the  present  Buddagahba^ 

(fig.  9,)  one  of  these  has  been  nearly  punched  out  by  a  hole  made 

Ibr  a  ribbon,  as  this  coin  seems  to  have  been  worn  round  the  neck  to 

arert  the  evil  eye  from  a  child.     Figures  of  Boodh  when  small,  are 

found  sketched  as  in  (fig.  10,)  or  should  they  be  still  smaller,  the  three 

are  ran  into  one  (fig.  11.)    I  take  then  all  that  is  included  in  the  inner 

cirde  characterised  by  the  5  Boodhs,  and  the  Rajpaleng  of  the  present 

Boodh,  to  represent  the  present  mundane  universe.     Beyond  these 

are  seen  a  number  of  circular  figures,  some  of  which  have  been  forced 

into  one  another  by  pressure,  however  their  number  is  distinctly  28, 

the  number  of  Boodhs  characteristic  of  that  Mahagabba,  or  great 

period,  of  which  this  universal  world  is  the  last  member. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  remark  that  I  have  coined  a  word  "  Boodhic^* 
to  express  a  different  idea  from  Boodhist,  or  Boodhistical.  By 
Boodhist  or  Bhoodhistical,  I  mean  of  or  belonging  to  him  whom  the 
present  Boodhists  style  **  Boodh"  viz.  Gaudama.  By  Boodhic  I  im- 
ply  of  or  belonging  to  that  Boodhism  that  existed  long  before  the  time 
of  Guadama,  which  the  latter  improved  upon  and  rendered  more 
esoteric  in  its  psychological  system.  Some  symbols  and  ideas  are  Bood- 
hie,  such  as  the  tri-glyph,  the  doctrine  of  the  Metampsychosis,  the 
neredoess  of  the  yellow  color,  &c.  &c.  Others  again,  such  as  a  repre* 
sentation  of  Oaudama's  foot,  his  throne,  &c.  are  Boodhist  Most  of 
the  Pn-bat,  or  impressions  of  Boodh's  foot,  are  Boodhistical,  but 
there  is  one  Boodhic  one,  the  only  one  I  am  aware  of,  close  to  the 
town  of  Akyab,  at  a  place  called  Peer-Buddha,  it  is  held  in  reverence 
hj  til  natives  of  the  east,  whether  Mussulman,  Hindoo  or  Boodhist. 
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It  is  very  probable  that  Boodhic  reliques  and    symbols  would  be 
found  numerous  in  Abyssinia,  some  there  undoubtedly  are. 

Dear  Sir, 

Yours  truly, 

T.  Lattbr. 

* 

P.  S. — With  reference  to  the  obverse  of  the  eoin,  (fig.  2,)  any  one  in 
any  way  acquainted  with  the  Boodhist  religious  Cosmology,  will  be 
almost  sure  to  concur  in  the  explanation  I  have  given  of  it.  With  refer, 
ence  to  that  part  of  it,  figured  separately  (fig.  8,)  I  have  already  declared 
that  to  the  initiated  it  probably  will  call  to  mind  some  masonic  emblem, 
its  position  on  the  coin  in  reference  to  the  other  symbols,  would  lead 
one  to  suppose  that  it  was  meant  to  symbolise  the  handiwork  of  the 
Great  Architect  and  Geometrician  of  the  Universe. 


View  of  the  principal  Political  Events  that  occurred  in  the  Camaiie, 
from  the  dissolution  of  the  Ancient  Hindoo  Government  in  1664  tiU 
the  Mogul  Government  was  established  in  1687,  on  the  Conquest  <^ 
the  Capitals  of  Be^apoor  and  Golconda;  compiled  from  various 
Authentic  Memoirs  and  Original  MSS.^  collected  chiefly  within 
the  last  ten  years,  and  referred  to  in  the  Notes  at  the  bottom  cf  eads 
page.    By  Colonel  Magkbnzib. 

{Concluded from  p.  421.) 

IV. 

Continuation  of  the  State  of  the  Camatic  Balla-Ghattt,  carried  down 
to  the  period  of  the  death  of  Chick- Deo  Vadyar^  of  Mysore,  in  1704, 
with  a  Map,  explanatory  of  the  extent  and  situation  of  the  Mysore 
Territories  at  that  period,^ 

1.  At  the  period  of  Chick  Deo's  death,  the  political  state  of  the  Car- 
^  natic  began  to  assume  a  new  aspect,  that  becomes 

cof^uest^of  B^el^apoM    "^'^  ™^'®  interesting  to  an  European  reader,  as 
and  Golconda,  by  Au-     an  accurate  knowledge  of  its  situation  at  this 

rungzebe  in  1667.  ,         ,  ...   *  ,  «  ,.  ^ 

time  IS  essential  for  a  clearer  understanding  of 
these  claims  and  pretensions,  that  not  only  then  occupied  the  imme- 
diate parties,  but  ultimately  engaged  the  European  settlements  in 

*  Thif  part  was  hastily  noted  for  the  use  of  Colonel  Wilks's  designed  work  on  the 
particular  History  of  Mysore  in  1808. 
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tMr  contests,  with  conseqaences  that  have  agitated  these  couDtries 
down  to  a  very  late  period,  and  it  is  also  imagined,  that  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  change8  since  introdnced  into  the  internal  policy 
sad  management  of  the  country,  may  be  assisted  by  a  distinct  view  of 
its  state  at  that  time,  and  of  the  saccessive  administrations  and  rulers 
that  rafndly  fd^owed  each  other  within  this  period  in  the  government 
d  the  Caniatic.  It  is  proposed  here  to  sketch  out  the  situation  and  ex- 
tent of  the  several  powers  that  were  in  existence  at  this  epoch,  and  in 
connection  with  the  new  formed  state  of  Mysore ;  this  may  be  also  an 
naefol  preliminary  to  some  account  of  the  various  modifications  aris- 
log  from  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  the  sudden  appearance 
of  a  new  power  on  the  theatre  of  action. 
2.  At  the  very  moment  that  the  recent  Mogul  conquest  of  Beeja- 
»  s  ^  r        P^^'  ^^^  Golconda  seemed  to  have  swallowed  up 

Progren  of  th6  fuT- 

tker  conqnestB  in  the  even  the  name  with  resources  of  these  states,  and 
BcejapooT  and  Gol-  threatened  to  reduce  the  whole  of  the  Peninsula 
^^^^^  to  the  Mahomedao  yoke,  the  Marhatta  nation  which 

hsd  been  suddenly  risen,  and  under  a  form  hitherto  unknown  in  politics, 
comprehending  a  system  neither  completely  dependent  on  the  will  of 
one  person,  nor  yet  regulated  by  any  mode  hitherto  observed  of  con- 
snlting  the  interests  of  a  nation  in  the  voice  of  their  most  distinguished 
.  .  .     t^       J      counsellors,  wresting  a  share  of  the  spoils  from  the 

Retarded  by  the  sud-  ^  ^ 

dcB  growth  of  the  Mar-    conqueror,  opposed  an  unexpected  barrier  to  the 
^^   '  Hindoos  of  the  South ;  but  as  the  effects  of  their 

depredations  on  the  provinces  of  the  Carnatic,  by  repeated  invasions 
that  they  carried  to  the  utmost  extent  about  this  time,  had  not  yet 
been  made  the  pretence  of  invasion  under  the  memorable  claim  of 
d^auie,  they  are  here  barely  introduced  so  far,  to  illustrate  the  policy 
of  Chick  Deo  and  bis  successors,  and  the  place  which  that  new  state 
now  began  to  assume' in  the  general  scale  of  Bella- Ghaut,  which  soon 
sfter  this  time  fell,  to  be  considered  as  a  dependent  province  of  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Deccan. 
8.  One  of  the  first  steps  of  Aurungzebe,  after  the  fall  of  fieejapoor, 
A  D  1689.  ^^  ^^  detach  Cassim  Cawn  with  an  army  to 

Fint  Mognl  army  sent    reduce  the  upper  Camatic.     He  was  attended  by 

iato  the  CaniaUc  with  '^'^  •' 

CoMtmCawna'f  fouzdar  geveral  subordinate  officers,  civil  and  military, 
of  Caraatic  Beejapoor.  ai.  »»     j       •  .•       j         r. 

among  whom  Ah  Merdan  is  mentioned  as  fouz- 

4  K 
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dar  of  Canchee.  He  teems  to  have  met  little  oppositioD.  He  soon  mie^ 
ceeded  in  establitbing  the  fint  Mogol  system  of  goveroment  in  the 
coantry,  and  is  considered  as  the  first  Mogul  Foozdar  of  Becjapoor 
Camatie.  He  was  surprized  by  the  Marhattas  and  the  Cbittledroog 
chief  at  Dodairee  1 1  years  afterwards,  whore  he  died  of  a  violent* 
death,  whether  by  his  own  hands  is  donbtfnl.  He  yet  appears 
in  this  interval  to  have  efibctnally  redooed  the  open  coontry  to  the 
form  of  a  province,  dependent  on  the  Soobeduee  of  Decfcan,  the  general 
government  of  which  was  soon  after  conferred  on  the  celebrated  Zool- 
facar  Khan.  After  the  redaction  of  Golconda,  that  officer  appears  to 
have  been  employed  on  an  unceasing  coarse  of  severe  service  for  near- 
ly 19  years  till  the  death  of  that  Emperor  in  1707.  Of  the  destractive 
warfare  in  which  the  whole  country  was  for  this  time  involved,  some 
idea  may  be  formed  froip  its  being  especially  stated,  that  in  six  months' 
time  he  fought  19  actions,  and  marched  or  countermarched  3000  coss.t 
To  complete  the  measure  of  their  wretchedness,  the  unfortunate  inhabi- 
tants were  at  the  same  time  afflicted  by  the  accumulated  misery  of 
The  provincet  be-   severe  famine,^  in  addition  to  all  the  other  horrors 

J2d**under  wn^ibi"   ^^  ^^'  ^^  ^^^»  ^™  ^«  ^^^  ^"«  different  expedi- 
tion, tions  beyond  the  Cavery  to  Tanjore  and  Trichinopoly, 

laying  these  countries  under  heavy  contributions.  He  took  Gingee  and 

Wakenlcaira,  places  memorable  in  the  history  of  that  time,  more  for 

the  length  of  their  sieges,  than  for  the  skill  of  the  assailants,  or  the 

strength  of  these  fortresses.      The  former  fortress  had  for  sometime 

been  the  refuge  of  Rama,  the  chief  of  the  Marhattas ;  its  capture  had 

been  a  special  object  of  the  Emperor's  vigilance  and  attention,  and  it 

was  expected,  that  in  its  fall,  the  hopes  of  that  aspiring  nation  would 

have  been  crashed,  and  the  possession  of  the  strongest  fortress  of  the 

Carnatic  Payen  Ghaut  have  secured  a  seat  of  government,  and  a  place 

*  8ee  the  Doodairee  Memoir,  confinned  by  the  Hakeekat  Hindoosthan. 

t  Scott,  Vol.  II,  p.  —  Some  notices  of  Coaaim  Cawn  and  of  the  new  Gorernonsent 
into  the  Carnatic  occur  in  the  Madras  Records,  (perused  since  the  above  was  written,) 
in  the  end  of  the  year  1687. 

X  This  famine  appears  to  have  extended  through  the  whole  Peninsula.  It  is  repeat- 
edly mentioned  in  the  Madras  Records,  with  the  precautions  taken  for  the  relief  of  the 
rising  settlement.  In  the  Memoir  of  Sree  Permadoor,  and  in  the  Records  or  Annals  of 
Condamir,  the  effects  of  the  famine  are  detailed,  and  the  extravagant  prices  to  which 
grain  of  all  kinds  arose.  The  Cycle  year  Achaya  is  memorable  as  a  period  of  aggra- 
vated distress  from  war,  famine,  and  pestilence. 
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of  anna.  That  siege  being  protracted  for  10  years  by  treachery,  by  the 
cabab  and  intrignea  of  the  nobles  and  even  of  the  princes,  at  last  fell 
in  1700  ;*  bat  in  these  views,  the  Moguls  were  disappointed.  Rama 
escaped  previous  to  the  surrender,  and  the  whole  resources  of  the  96 
Marhatta  tribes  were  soon  rallied  around  him,  and  Gingee  was  found 
to  be  so  extremely  unwholesome^  that  some  years  afterwards  their 
aimies  cantoned  on  the  plains  of  Arcot,  which  led  to  the  establishment 
of  that  capital  of  the  lower  provinces  in  17l6.f 
4.  In  consulting  undubitable  memoirs  of  these  times,  we  are  struck 
l>eploimble  state  of  with  surprise  at  the  extraordinary  number  of  horse 

Um  Deckan  aiAl  Car-    .       .        .     ^.  ,  \  *     .  u  j     * 

naiic  at  this  period,      kept  Up  by  the  several  powers,  and  are  astonished  at 


lis  day,  bow  the  country  could  support  them.  The  Bfahomedan  writers 
complain,  that  this  war  was  protracted,  and  the  country  ruined  by  the 
Imperialists  not  keeping  up  an  adequate  force;  and  in  proof  of  this,  state, 
that  at  this  long  period  of  protracted  warfare,  '*  the  Cavalry  kept  up  by 
the  Moguls  amounted  only  to  84,000,  while  the  late  governments  of  Bee- 
japoor  and  Golconda  are  stated  to  have  constantly  kept  up  the  amazing 
number  of  200,000  horse.''  This  perhaps  may  be  explained  by  recollect- 
ing, that  the  Marhattas  had  now  not  only  got  possession  of  a  considerable 
part  of  the  late  territory  and  Ahmednuggur,  and  those  tracts  particularly 
of  Baglana,  ho,  where  horses  are  reared ;  but  of  the  sea*ports  of  Dabool, 

Oferran  bj  the  &C.  as  far  South  as  Qonore  and  Batcull,  (and  even 
Hvhattas  an  o-  ^^^  Qoa.J)  where  horses  were  imported  from  Persia 
sad  Arabia ;  whence  they  were  enabled  to  overrun  the  Camatic  with 
such  vast  swarms  of  marauding  cavalry,  that  the  writers  of  the  time 
describe  them  as  swarming  like  ants  or  locusts.  §  **  The  establishment 
of  a  fleet  by  Seeviyee^  seems  to  have  particularly  pointed  to  this  re- 
source, and  though  it  is  not  mentioned  in  any  account  of  these  times, 
it  is  not  likely  he  would  overlook  the  advantage  of  the  trade  already 
carried  on  by  the  Arabs  in  horses  from  time  immemorial.    From  no 


*  Madnf  Kecordf. 

t  The  96  Madrai  tribef  are  enumerated  in  the  Marhatta  Memoirs,  VoI>  I,  p.— 

X  For  notice  of  the  trade  in  horses  from  Arabia  and  Persia  to  India,  see  Gassar 
Frederick's  Account  of  Beejanagur  and  Batcull,  Honore  and  Goa,  in  Churchill's  Col- 
lections. 

{  See  Soott,  Vol*  II,  p.  107. 
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other  quarter  could  they  be  provided,  since  the  whole  interior  reeourees 

of  Hindostan  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperialists."* 

5.  The  whole  of  the  Mogul  conquests  in  the  South  at  first  appear 
Mogul  conquests   (agreeable  to  the  system  established  by  Akbar,)   to 

lariVimo^^^^  ^^«  ^"^  ^o™«^  i°^^  ^"^^  Viceroyalty  goyerniiKmt 

Graduallv  extend-   ^p  Soobah,  which  at  first  comprehended  their  eon- 

ed  with   their  con-  '  ^ 

quests  of  the  South,  quests  in  the  Deckan  of  Dowlatabad  and  part  off 
Berar ;  but  afterwards,  as  these  by  degrees  fell,  Beder  and  the  rest  of 
Berar  were  added,  and  the  capital  being  removed  from  Burhanpoor  to 
Aurungabad,  they  gradually  extended  their  conquests  further  South, 
till  under  Aumngzebe  and  his  deputes,  the  Soobadaree  of  Deckan»  no  v 
at  its  greatest  extent,  was  arranged  into  six  Soobahs,  viz :— - 

And  finally  com-    1-  Candeish,  capital  Burhanpoor. 
?h:tn?uered\t^^^   2.  Aurungabad,   lately   the  capital  of  the  Nizam- 
domsi  six  Soobahs,  Shahee  dynasty. 

3.  Beder,  ancient  capital  of  the  Bhaminee  Sultans. 

4.  Berar,  Elichpoor  generally  the  capital 

5.  Hydrabad,  lately  Golconda,  capital  of  the  C^ootub- Shahee  dynasty. 

6.  Bejapoor,  capital  of  the  Adil- Shahee  dynasty. 

The  last  (No.  5  and  6,)  were  fdftned  from  the  late  conquests ;  and 
the  Carnatic  and  its  dependencies  were  at  this  time  formed  into  Circars, 
dependent  upon  either  of  them  ;  being  in  fact  those  districts  that  had 
been  reduced,  or  laid  under  contributions  by  the  late  governments  of 
Beejapoor  and  Hydrabad,  or  Golconda ;  accordingly  we  find  them  enu- 
merated under  the  distinctions  of  Hydrabad-Carnatic  and  Beejapoor- 
Carnatic,  in  the  official  registers  of  the  government  of  Deckan. 

7.  These  were  further  distinguished  into  Balla- Ghaut  and  Payen- 
Ghaut,  according  to  their  situation  above  or  below  the  Ghauts. 

8.  The   Carnatic'Hydrabad'BaUa^OheuU    comprehend   the    pro- 
Comprehending      vince,  forming  under  a  latter  arrangement  the  five 

sixiysix  Mahals.       circars,  of  1  Sidhout  or  Kurpa,  2  Ganjicotta,  3  Gooty, 
4  Gurramconda,  and  5  Cummum,  comprehending  66-purgunnahs,  regu- 
larly assessed  at  a  fixed  revenue. 
Four  of  these  provinces  afterwards  formed  the  petty  state  of  the 

*  See  Seev^jee's  Memoir,  where  a  detail  of  his  resources,  finances,  forces  and  strong- 
holds at  the  time  of  his  death  is  given.     His  anny  or  fleet  is  also  mentioned. 
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FdtBs  of  Korpa,*  who  establithed  themMlves  there  about  this  period ; 

and  withiii  a  fev  years  extended  their  possesaiooB  along  the  Eastern 

Gfaoits  to  the  Cavery,  incIodiDg  Barramahl,  most  of  which  at  this  time 

btknged  to  Mysore.     The  part  they  afterwards  acted  in  the  transac- 

tioat  of  these  times  will  excuse  this  being  noticed  here»  though  at  the 

pviod  we  are  speaking  o(  they  were  not  yet  known  as  pretenders  to 

povcr  or  consideration  among  the  governments  of  the  Peninsula. 

9.  The    €Jdriuiii^JSfydraaad'Payen'6haiui    was  divided  into  14 

B^fdrahad-Car-    CircsrSi  containing  129  mahals,  composed  of  the 

■fterwa^lMhe  Pro-    whoIe  country  extending  from  Guntoor  to  the  Cole- 

«%^p!^^    roon,  along  the sea-coast  of  Coromandel ;  afterwards 

^^  better  known  under  the  denomination  of  the  Soobah 

ofAroott 

Cu^«of  was  the  first  capital  designed  for  this  province  by  the  Mo- 
sul^ Arcot  afterwards  capital  of  the  Soobah  of  the  name.  The  Euro- 
P*iB  sea-poru  and  factories  of  PulUcai,  Madras,  Sadras,  Pondi- 
^tcr^i  Trangffi^arf  Pario  Novo  and  Negapaiam  were  in  this  division ; 
irhcrs  in  the  cmiiiision  of  the  times^  we  find  the  European  agents 
shtmed  and  suffering  from  the  predatory  incursion  of  the  Marhattas,Mo- 
V^  Patans,  fce.  to  procure  a  precarious  protection  by  frequent  pre- 
sents and  toibes  to  the  officers  of  all  descriptions.     Yet  amidst  these 
^onmotlonsy  we  find  that  the  security  derived  to  property,  encouraged 
■toy  of  the  natives  to  settle  under  their  protection,  and  thus  laid  the 
fcundatioii  of  the  prosperity  of  these  colonies  that  were  at  this  time  but 
v«tk  and  defenceless.    Further  details  of  this  province,  which  was 
iknrtly  to  be  the  seat  of  events  that  ultimately  led  to  a  total  change 
^  government  and  power  in  the  country,  would  be  here  out  of  places 
^  as  they  may  be  descriptive  of  the  state  of  the  country  .n  general. 

10.  The  Camatic-Beejapoor  appears  to  have  been  altogether  consi* 
icrsd^  Balla-Ohauty  unless  we  except  the  dependencies  south  of  the 


*  See  Memoin  of  the  family  of  Kurpa,  Canoul,  &c. 

t  The  principal  Pargunnaaor  Mahals  are  enumerated  in  the  Dufter.  The  tract  lying 
South  of  the  Palar,  including  Vellore,  Gingee  and  Barramahl,  are  denomint^t^d  Moof- 
teiee,  being  lately  conquered.  The  tract  North  of  that,  extending  to  Guntoor,  including 
tkeproent  Jagheor,  NeUore,  AngolOf  &c.  are  all  divided  into  Circan,  «ee  Dufter. 

X  See  Havart  and  Scott  for  the  transactions  at  Gingee,  and  the  Madras  Records  for 
the  Bmhavy  to  Seevijee,  onderthe  year  1672. 
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Coleroon,  (rated  as  the  Circara  of  Taojore  and  Trichinopolj,)    and 
GiDgee*  and  its  district,  where  it  had  extended  its  conquests  1»eIow 
the  Ghaats  to  the  Eastern  coast ;  its  Western  provinces  are  enumerated 
under  their  respective  Circars.     In  forming  this  new  province    of 
Camatic,  it  would  appear  that  the  arrangements  of  the  precediD^ 
government  of  Beejapoor  had  been  followed ;  and  though  AdoDe^  and 
Ghazipoor  or  Nundial,  lying  South  of  the  Toombuddra,  from  its  natural 
situation,  might  be  considered  as  properly  belonging  to  the  CamatiCy 
yet  they  are  inclodedf  as  distinct  Circars  (the  4th  and  9th)  of  Soobah 
Beejapoor,  either  owing  to  their  being  earlier  reduced  previous  to  1648, 
or  to  their  being  held  at  this  time  by  some  powerful  families,^  to  whom 
they  were  still  left  as  the  price  of  abandoning  the  declining  fortunes 
of  the  late  dynasty.     This  eventually  occasioned  their  separation  from 
the  rest,  when  the  Balla-Qhaut-Carnatic,  in  the  course  of  events,  came 
under  the  domination  of  the  possessor  of  the  Mysore  resources,  ?3§ 
years  afterwards ;  nor  were  they  ever  after  connected  under  the  same 
administration,  until  the  cession  by  the  Nizam  in  October  1800  to  the 
East  India  Company,  brought  all  the  country  lying  South  of  the  Toom- 
buddra  and  Kistna  once  more  under  one  government,  an  arrangement 
which  undoubtedly  promises  more  firmly  to  secure  the  ^tranquillity  of 
the  whole  under  one  systematic  rule,  separated  by  these  limits  whieh 
nature  prescribes  as  the  best  mark  of  division  between  distinct  powers. 
11.  The  important  frontier  province  of  Sanoor  Bankapoor,  also  was 
not  included  in  this  arrangement,  although  it  was  part  of  the  ancient 
Camatic  kingdom  beyond  the  Toombuddra.     It  had  been  at  an  early 
period,  on  the  fall  of  Ram*Raz,  granted  to  one  of  the  Patau  chiefs  of 
Beejapoor,  who  by  cultivating  the  good  graces,  and  embracing  the 
party  of  the  conqueror  at  an  early  period  of  this  resolution,  secured 
its  possession  in  that  family  as  a  jagheer  or  military  fie^  dependent  on 
the  new  Mogul  conquests.     In  the  Dafter  it  is  entered  as  a  Circar||  of 
Beejapoor,  including  16  Mahals,, and  rated  at  a  fixed  revenue. 

*  On  Gingee  as  then  reduced,  depended  the  tract  along  the  Coast  from  the  Palar 
to  the  Coleroon,  which  Se?iyee  reduced  in  I677»  and  was  held  for  10  yean,  till  Beeja- 
poor and  Golconda  fell,  or  rather  until  the  capture  of  Gingee  in  1700. 

t  Adani  Memoir. 

X  Sanoor  Memoir. 

§  A.  D.  1761,  when  Serah  was  ceded  to  Hyder  by  Basalut  Jung,  but  Adonl  was  re« 
tained. 

II  Sanoor  subdivisions  in  the  Dufter. 
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12.  The  important  part  that  the  three  families*  of  SaDOor,  Karpa 
and  Canouly  (who  appear  to  have  now  rallied  around  them  the  remains 
of  the  first  Aflghan  invaders,)  took  in  the  political  transactions  of  the 
diaatie,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Chick  Deo  Raja,  had  not  yet  com* 
Beoeed;  and  the  origin  of  their  power  was  yet  in  embryo;  but  was 
•bortly  to  make  a  considerable  figure  in  events  connected  with  Mysore, 
aad  the  rest  of  the  country. 

13.  It  is  proper  to  advert  to  this  political  organization  of  the  country 
a&der  these  diviaiona  of  Beejapoor  and  Hydrabad  Camatic-Balla-Ghant, 
u  they  are  neceaasury  for  understanding  the  discussions  that  have  since 
npeaiedly  followed  this  distribution  on  the  ofiicial  and  revenue  records 
of  the  Govenunent ;  and  the  frequent  claims  and  pretensions  on  differ- 
sBt  chiefs  or  semindaries  as  dependents  on  one  or  other  claims,  which 
bare  been  even  referred  to  in  the  political  negotiationsf  of  later 
year%  under  circumstances  that  tended  to  embarrass  and  distract;  and 
night  have  eventually  been  followed  by  more  important  consequences. 

14.  In  the  wars  and  n^otiations  that*  ensued  for  1 10  years  in  the 
Carnatic,  before  the  basis  of  one  regular  system  of  Civil  government 
was  established  in  1800,  the  extent,  situation  and  relative  connection 
sf  the  several  subjects  of  contention  can  scarcely  be  understood  with- 
mt  recollecting  the  origin  of  these  two  great  divisions  or  governments, 
which  though  sometimes  united  at  first  in  one  person,  were  afterwards 
•eparated,  and  under  the  title  of  the  Nabobs  of  Serah|  and  of  Arcot 
The  officers  holding  them  came  by  degrees  to  assume  a  political  charac- 
ter, and  degree  of  power  that  enabled  them  to  establish  their  families 
in  the  hereditary  government  of  these  provinces  in  a  state  little  short 
of  independence. 

15.  Indeed,  their  origin  was  so  fai*  lost  sight  of,  that  the  legitimate 
rights  of  the  native  provinces  and  population  were  entirely  absorbed 
m  the  mutual  pretensions  of  the  families  of  Hyder  Alii  and  of  Maho- 


*  Memoir  of  the  Patau  fuuilies  of  Sanoor,  Canoul  and  Kurpa.  The  Korpa-ctiT 
obtained  poaaeseion  at  one  time  of  nearly  the  whole  country  extending  along  the  Bast- 
en  GhaatB,  from  the  Kiatna  tothe  Cavery,  including  Cummum,  Kurpa,  Gurramcon- 
da,  BaiamaU,  Colar,  &c. 

t  See  the  treaty  of  Seringapatam  in  1792. 

i  Hyder's  firat  appearance  as  General  of  Mysore,  was  followed  by  the  pretensions  to 
the  Nabobahip  of  Serah,  after  the  cession  of  Serah  and  OoscotU,  from  Basalut  Jong, 
iA  A.  D.  1761. 
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med  AUi ;  pretensions  that  originated  in  the  respective  range  of  the 
military  command  of  two  deputies  of  the  Mogul  Ticeroy  of  Deekan, 
or  rather  (as  in  the  case  of  Hyder  particularly,)  of  persons  who  had 
in  the  disturbed  state  of  the  times,  possessed  themselves  of  their  title 
and  authority.  Even  the  Camatio  itself  in  this  short  space  lost  its 
name,  when  by  an  unaccountable  misnomer,  that  name  which  originally 
belonged  to  a  central  province  of  the  upper  countiy,  and  afterwards 
to  the  empire  founded  upon  it,  was  in  European  instruments  of  the 
highest  political  import,  exclusively  applied  to  that  tract  of  the  lower 
country,  which  Itretches  along  the  coast  from  the  Gondegama  to  the 
Coleroon,  and  which  though  formerly  governed  as  a  dependency  of 
the  Camatic,  has  always  among  the  natives  been  known  by  the  name 
of  Tonda-Mundalum,  or  Nara-Mundalum.* 

16.  To  return  from  what  may  scarcely  be  deemed  a  digression  from 
the  state  of  the  country  on  Chick  Dec's  demise,  (since  it  relates  so 
intimately  to  the  future  destination  of  his  acquired  territory,)  it  is 
proper  here  to  notice  the  distribution  that  took  place  of  the  Southern 
provinces  under  the  Mogul  arrangement.  In  this  distracted  state  of 
things,  when  the  new  form  was  introduced  about  1687,  16  years  previ- 
ous to  the  date  we  are  treating  of,  it  would  appear  that  the  Mogul 
chiefs  were  guided  in  some  degree  by  the  forms  they  found  already 
established  under  Beejapoor  and  Golconda,  which  do  not  appear  mate- 
rially to  have  differed  in  principlef  from  their  own,  if  we  compare 
them  with  the  system  of  Akbar,  (or  rather  that  of  his  Hindoo  financial 
minister  Toder  Mull.)       • 

Rana-doolah,  (or  as  is  said  Shahjee,)  had  originally  organized  the 
conquered  country  south  of  Cavery  into  7  purgunnahs  or  mahals,  in* 
eluding  the  capital 

1.  Serah,  8.  Bookapatam,    5.  Colar  and    6.  Hoscotta, 

2.  Boodiall,       4.  Pennaconda,        Bangalore,     7.  Pedda  Ballapoor, 
But  Bangalore  with  its  district,  (as  has  been  already  mentioned,)  was 

transferred  by  treaty  to  Chick-Deo,  in  the  year  1687,  within  three  days 
of  bis  getting  possession. 

*  Kara  Mundalum,  u  e.  the  lower  region,  &  name  which  with  farther  illustration  of 
the  Ancient  History  of  this  country,  has  but  very  recently  come  to  our  knowledge, 
(February  19,  1810,)  and  furnishes  a  key  to  the  real  translation  of  the  classical 
nomenclature  of  the  Alexandrian  geographer!,  Paralia,  Soretanum,  &c. 

t  See  Memoir  of  Serah. 
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17.  Theia  districts  were  aabdlvided,  or  ^ther  the  former  arrange- 
■ent  was  preserved  of  sai^ootSy  or  mahals;  moaza,  or  established 
Tillsges ;  and  majara,  hamlets  or  depeodoDcies,  ander  a  system  oi^a- 
oized  aad  managed  by  a  new  class  or  colony  of  Marhatta  Bramins,  who 
attended  the  Mogul  chiefs^  and  whose  descendants  still  officiate  in  the 
fiDtncial  departments  thronghont  the  Carnatic.  From  a  descendant  of 
ooe  of  their  chiefs,  several  notices  of  this  system  were  obtained  at 
Serah  in  1801. 

18.  The  above  7  porgunnahs  appear  under  the  latter  arrangement 
of  Asoph  Jab»  to  be  then  subdivided  in  55*  mahals,  assessed  at  a 
stipulated  revenue  or  ctMfajiee,  collected  under  the  inmiediate  ma- 
Bsgement  of  the  imperial  officers;  but  it  is  probable,  that  this  subdivl- 
noQ  existed  also  at  this  time  (1704,)  and  on  examination  of  the  names 
r^tered  in  the  general  Dufter  of  Deckan,  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  both  the  Patau  and  Mogul  arrangements  were  generally  regulated 
by  the  ancient  subdivisions  of  the  country,  as  far  as  was  consistent 
with^  their  general  plan  of  reducing  the  conquered  states  to  the  form 
sf  provinces,  aubdivided  into  lesser,  convenient  portions  named  circars, 
taroofs,  samools,  mahalsi  mouzas,  he*,  and  probably  founded  on  the 
inangementa  of  damtmSy  uitnas,  naadSf  purgunnahs^  habilies,  gramt^ 
4^  ifc  that  prevailed  among  the  Hindoos  from  early  times.t 

19.  The  revenue  of  these  organised  provinces  was  realized  by  offi- 
cers specially  appointed  for  that  purpose  in  the  department  of  the 
exchequer,  {deewannee  khaUa^)  but  the  Moguls  appear  very  early  to 
ha?e  introduced  the  practice  of  ceding  considerable  tracts  of  the  best 
leads  to  the  munsubdars,  to  support  certain  bodies  of  forpes  maintain- 
ed sgreeaUe  to  their  respective  ranks  and  titles ;  which  were  original- 
ly conferred  according  to  the  strength  of  their  quotas  though  at  the 
time  we  are  speaking  of,  strict  musters  were  permitted  to  be  dispensed 
vith.  The  circumstances  of  the  times,  when  the  conquest  was  effect- 
ed by  armies  composed  in  a  great  measure  of  a  militia  thus  maintain- 
ed, and  perhaps  allowed  to  increase  beyond  the  just  proportion  of 

*  See  Appendix  No.  6,  conUining  the  list  of  the  mahslf,  extracted  from  the  Dufter, 
and  collated  with  that  of  the  Uakeekut,  &c. 

t  These  diTisions  and  provincial  arrangements  are  particularly  detailed  in  the 
Bunner  illustrative  of  the  History  of  the  Carnatic  under  the  Balal  dynasty ;  in  the 
'^  Riga  Cheritra;  in  the  Bangalore  Memoir,  &c.  &c. ;  and  the  complete  lists  of  the 
56  (Uittins  are  obtained  from  all  quarters  of  the  Peninsula  in  different  languages. 

4l 
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fhair  grants,  (for  we  find  that  ineonvenfenees  were  ^ery  toon  felt  and 
complained  of,)  and  the  necessity  of  conciliating  the  Deckan  chielap 
many  of  whom  maintained  high  pretensionsy  also  increased  the  eril  in 
the  Beejapoor  government.  Indeed  it  had  previoasly  proceeded  to  an 
extent  that  was  supposed,  from  the  overgrown  power  vested  in  the 
great  landholders,*  to  have  accelerated  the  fall  of  that  government ; 
since  latterly  the  Sovereign  could  be  only  considered  as  the  head  of  aa 
arrogant  aristocracy,  who  were  more  disposed  to  dictate  than  to  obey. 
In  Golconda,  their  power  was  controlled  by  the  influence  of  the  Bra- 
min  ministers,  who  yet  conmritted  a  fault  the  reverse,  by  attempting 
to  manage  by  corruption  and  the  influence  of  wealth,  which  in  tme 
of  great  national  distress,  is  never  found  to  improve  public  virtue. 
The  great  influence  conceded  to  the  Mahomedan  munsubdars  in  the 
Mogul  system,  perhaps  contributed  to  much  of  the  disorders  that  soon 
after  ensued  in  the  Carnatic,  which  was  further  increased  by  the  num- 
ber of  Hindoo  chieftains  (self*ereeted,)  zemindars  or  poUigars,  that 
were  dependent  on  the  province,  and  attached  themselves  to  one  or 
other  of  the  several  parties  that  soon  after  arose  on  the  death  of 
Aarungzebe. 

20.  Upwards  of  thirty  pottigarsf  are  enumerated,  who  were  depend* 
ent  on  the  Southern  parts  of  the  Carnatic  some  little  time  previous  to 
the  Mahomedan  invasion,  but  they  were  probably  still  more  nnmoous^ 
unless  that  title  be  restricted  to  a  certain  description  of  Hindoo 
petty  chiefs  and  polligars,  who  were  still  permitted  from  various  motives 
to  hold  their  more  remote,  or  less  productive  districts,  on  paying  a  fixed 
tribute  or  condanee  under  a  constrained  allegiance^  and  were  classed 
as  zemindars  dependent  upon  the  province  of  Carnatic  This  tribute 
was  always  collected  with  difilcnlty,  and  frequently  by  force  of  arms ; 
but  exclusive  of  these  zemindars,  whose  weakness  kept  them  in  a  state 
of  undoubted  dependence,  there  are  others  enumerated  in  the  list  of 
27  Hindoo^  chiefs  dependent  on  the  Carnatic  Beejapoor,  (in  the  Dof- 

*  See  Univenal  History,  YoL  6,  p.  — . 

t  See  Bagalore  Memoir  for  Uiese  poligars  enumerated,  alto  the  Menoirs  of  Setib, 
Bednore,  &c.  The  famoui  Sevcjee's  new-formed  fleet  eitended  their  ravages  to  the 
coast  of  Ganara  at  this  time,  and  he  himself  in  person  commanded  it,  when  Baraloo 
was  plundered  of  a  very  considerable  booty.    See  Marhatia  Memoir  of  Sef^jee. 

X  See  list  of  zemindars  of  Sera  in  the  Appendii  No.  7,  but  these  are  only  the  lemin- 
dars  registered  in  1742. 


i 
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Mam  fi^gister,  aad  which  are  presumed  to  have  been  contiaaed  from 
tke  Beejapoor  government,)  whose  jpreteiisioDs  to  be  incladed  in  this 
]»t  are  more  eqaivocal,  and  were  undoubtedly  not  always  acknowledg- 
ed eren  at  the  forming  of  that  record.  Though  Cassim  Cawn  sabju- 
gated  the  open  country,  neither  he  nor  his  successors  could  reduce 
tk  ngahs  of  Seringapatami  Chitteldroog,  Ickery  or  Bednore  and 
oiken,  who  maintained  their  independence,  until  Saadut-Olia  Khan, 
(vk»  fiahadoor  Shah  appointed  Soobah  of  the  two  Carnatios  in  1710,} 
by  ooUeeting  all  hia  force  from  Payen-Ghaut,  Cuddapa  and  Serah, 
obliged  them  to  pay  tribute  in  that  year.  Of  these,  at  the  period  we 
•pesk  of  (1704),  Mywrt  or  Seringapatam  we  see  was  nearly  indepen- 
dmtySetlnoreand  Socmda  were  equally  so,  and  were  too  near  the  Mar- 
bittss  to  be  reduced  to  a  regular  tribute,  and  we  find  they  resisted 
beth,  generally  with  success.  CkiUddroog  at  times  paid  reluctant 
eoBtrilNitions  to  one  or  other;  and  the  chiefs. of  Maliialum  and  7Va- 
Macore  are  not  even  enumerated  in  the  Dufter  of  the  Deckao.  Their 
^tiine  on  the  former  under  the  word  CeUieui,  are  indeed  some  years 
>fterwards  mentioned  as  a  matter  of  doubtful  acquisition ;  and  the 
^9mB  on  Travancare  could  only  arise  from  the  paramount  preten- 
aoas  of  liadnra,  which  under  the  head  of  Trichinopoly,  together  with 
Taojore,  form  two  Ciroars  in  that  record. 

21.  It  haa  been  already  observed,  that  Tanjore  and  Trichinopoly 
vere  not  included  in  the  province  of  Beejapore  in  the  register ;  though 
it  ii  highly  probable^  that  on  the  first  expedition  of  Zoolfucar  Khan, 
tbey  might  have  been  considered  as  such,  since  Eckojee's  possession  of 
tbe  fonner  was  effected  under  the  authority  from  Beejapoor  only  [a  few] 
yean  before ;  but  it  is  not  known  that  any  tribute  was  exacted  from 
tbem  preyaous  to  that  invasion.  Zoolfucar,  howevor,  undoubtedly  laid 
vader  heavy  contributions  both  countries^  and  though  the  Marhattas  of 
TsDJore  are  accused  of  keeping  aloof  during  the  siege  of  Gingee, 
yet  it  is  highly  probable,  (what  is  indeed  alleged,)  that  influenced  by 
ties  of  consanguinity,  some  degree  of  assistance  clandestinely  furnished 
to  their  countrymen  at  Gingee,  had  drawn  the  vengeance  of  the  con- 
qoerors  on  them ;  and  in  the  contentions  about  Taojore  of  late  years, 
we  find  a  perwanna*  of  Zoolfucar  Khan  quoted  as  authority  for  the 

*  History  of  the  Management  of  tbe  East  India  Company  quoted  from  memory,  but 
^%  work  cannot  be  referred  to  here. 
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paramonDt  claim  of  the  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic  oq  that  country ;  yet 
these  expeditions  appear  to  have  been  rather  desultory,  and  intended  to 
raise  sapplies,  than  to  make  a  settlement  of  tribute,  which  we  find  a 
few  years  afterwards  exacted  ander  a  more  systematic  rule. 

22.  Trichinopoly  at  this  time  was  under  a  weak  regency,  managed 
by  a  woman,  and  from  the  large  sums  rated  in  the  register,  we  may 
presume  the  tribute  actuaUy  levied  was  very  heavy.  As  from  about  this 
period  we  hear  no  longer  of  the  wars  and  depredations  of  the  Madn- 
rans  and  Mysoreans,  we  may  suppose  that  they  were  considered  under 
the  protection  of  the  Moguls.  Mysore  had  got  possession  indeed  of 
Salem,  Parmutty,  Namcul  and  Darampoory,*  but  it  is  only  in  the  next 
reign  we  find  Dodda-Daba  Raja  seizing  on  Coimbatoor.  Shortly  after 
the  Dewan-Fouzdar,  (for  he  united  both  offices  in  his  own  person,) 
Saadut-Oolla,  had  enforced,  it  is  said,  a  tribute  from  Mysore.  In  the 
civil  contentions  that  agitated  the  empire  at  this  time,  it  is  difficult  to 
procure  further  documents  to  explain  these  transactions. 

23.  The  sudden  incursions  of  the  Gatka  Marhattaf  chiefs  had  at  one 
time  alarmed  Mysore,  and  put  Seringapatam  in  danger.  It  is  probable 
these  lawless  freebooters  (for  such  they  are  by  all  parties  described 
to  be)  had  made  this  expedition  from  Gingee,  and  is  the  same  men* 
tioned  in  the  Madras  Records;  but  after  the  capture  of  that  place,  and 
during  the  incessant  predatory  war  that  was  carried  on  through  the 
Carnatic  by  the  Marhattas,  denominated  in  the  story  of  the  times  **  the 
wars  of  Santa  and  Dana,*'  there  is  room  to  think,  that  the  proper  coun- 
try of  Mysore  enjoyed  a  degree  of  tranquillity  and  security  little  known 
at  this  time  by  the  other  provinces. 

24.  It  was  in  this  interval  then  that  we  may  imagine  Chick*Deo  ap- 
plied himself  to  settle  his  country,  to  consolidate  its  resources,  and  to 
establish  those  improvements  and  regulations  which  still  distinguish 
his  name  among  the  ablest  and  most  beneficent  princes  of  these  coun- 


*  Satlimunglum  and  its  district  is  doubtful ;  we  may  therefore  infer  tbat  the  Mysore 
territory  at  this  period  extended  no  further  to  the  South  than  to  the  present  limits  of 
the  Passes  of  Guzzelhutty,  Caveripoorum,  &c.  The  more  Northern  parts  of  Barramahl 
are  supposed  to  have  been  dependent  on  Colar,  as  Amboor,  &c.  A  complete  translation 
of  the  Madura  Memoir  will  throw  further  light  on  this  part 

t  See  Memoir  of  the  Mysore  family,  and  of  the  Calala  family. 
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triei.   Erea  the  Emperor  appean  to  have  courted  his  Deutrality  at 
least,  and  oaly  four  years  before  his  death,  the  title  of  Jug- 
Deo^Rayel^  and  a  royal  signet  being  conferred  on  him. 
Tlie  Naik  cf  Maiuwr^  for  the  first  time  assumed  the  honors  of  royalty 
by  ssoending  a  throne ;  a  measure  which  so  wily  a  politician  would 
Ktrcely  have  Tentured  on  without  the  assurance  of  the  Emperoi^s  con- 
eoneoce ;  or  at  least,  that  it  would  not  be  followed  by  the  vengeance 
exercised  towards  his  brother  of  Bednore  some  years  before,  for  an  111- 
timed  assumption  of  the  same  distinctions,  f 

25.  We  may  then  consider  the  territory,  the  title,  and  the  resources 
of  Mysore  fully  established  at  the  demise  of  this  prince ;  its  extent 
beiDg  28,416  square  miles  and  101  districts  of  a  revenue^  of  — ^— — 
under  an  economy  still  more  productive  than  that  of  the  present  day, 
if  sUowance  be  made  for  ruined  villages  and  the  decrease  of  the  value 
of  money  since.     This  in  the  midst  of  a  fierce  and  bloody  war,  which 
ifter  ravaging  the  whole  Deckan  for  10  years,  and  at  this  moment  pro- 
miflDg  no  termination,  with  the  new  Mogul  government  (still  contend- 
ing for  the  paramount  authority  it  had  scarcely  established)  on  the 
...     ....       North  and   East,   the   Bednore,   Chittledroog  and 

me  dominiont  in    Malabar  chiefs,  and  the  weak  state  of  Trichinopoly 

covering  it  from  the  West  to  the  South,  entirely  in- 
misted  by  itself  on  the  height  of  the  Ghauts,  at  the  death  of  Chick 
Deo,  Mysore  commanded  a  respect  which  was  felt  by  the  most  power- 
Ail,  and  kept  its  rivals  among  the  native  chiefs  of  the  Camatic  in 
ave. 

APPENDIX  No.  1. 

Biitorical  Account  of  the  eeiablishment  of  the  Europeans  at  Madras  or 
Ckhmapaiamj  from  a  Marhatta  Mannseriptj  communicated  by  one 
ff  the  ancient  Provincial  Officers  in  April  1802.  Translated  by 
Cavxllt  Vbukata  Boria,  Btamin. 

The  Raja  Streeranga  Rayel  reigned  for  the  space  of  six  years  and  two 
A.D.  1639.  months,  from  the  Fusly  1049  up  to  the  month  of  Avanee 
A.S.  15G2.     of    1056.      In    this    year  Poonamelle    was    under  the 

*  Alio  the  Madras  Records,  A.  D*         ■    where  he  is  denominated  the  Naik  of 
MaiMOT. 
t  Bednore  Memoir. 
X  See  lilt  of  the  Mysore  districts  at  this  period,  Appendix  No.  6. 
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management  aod  in  the  poaaeatton  of  the  poligar  of  the  Damaria* 
family. 

At  this  period,  the  Merchants  of  the  English  Company,  who  resided 
at  Visakapatam,  proposing  to  build  a  oottee  to  carry  on  their  com- 
meree  on  the  sea-coast,  made  proposals  to  build  a  cottee,t  (factory.) 
seeking  there  permission  to  form  their  establishment  in  some  con- 
venient  place  of  the  coast  nnder  their  protection.  The  poligars 
agreeing  to  their  request,  ceded  the  four  undermentioned  Tillages, 
together  with  Madras  Coopum,  on  condition  of  paying  them  1200 
Madras  pagodas,  besides  the  additional  expenoe  of  supporting  the 
holy  pagodas. 

This  grant  and  conditions  were  engraved  upon  a  gold  plate; 
(for  preservation  as  a  record,)  which  they  delivered  to  them  with 
authority  to  establish  a  daroolzarib^  (or  mint  honsCi)  for  coining  carak 
or  Madras  pagodas. 

The  four  Villages  then  granted  were^  viz.  .*— > 

1.  Mouza  Madras  Coopum,...  l^J^%  ^"^^^  \f^  ^»  ^^J^/  "^ 

^  { this  village^  which  is  named  Madras. 

2.  Ditto  Chenak  Coopuu....  { Ji»i«„;;;-/„,ii''«^-^^^ 

8.  Ditto  Malepnt The  soil  of  this  village  is  made  use 

of  to  make  salt 

In  the  Fusly  year  1056,  Streeranga,  Raye]|  was  dethroned,  and  his 
A.  D.  1647.  dominions  possessed  by  the  Mussulmans.  In  the  reign  of 
A.  8. 1S69.  Saltan  Abdool  Bussaln  Jaanum  Soobah,  the  English  mer- 
chants having  lately  built  a  cottee,  (or  house  of  commerce,)  now  wished 
to  build  a  fort ;  for  this  purpose  they  despatched  Cassa  Vee  Runna  as 
▼akeel  (or  ambassador)  to  the  presence  of  the  aforesaid  Jaanum  Scobah. 
On  his  arrival,  the  Soobah  being  informed,  by  the  address  of  the  ambassa- 
dor, of  the  wishes  and  expectations  of  the  English  merchants,  taking 
their  request  into  his  serious  consideration,  he  bestowed  his  perwanna, 
granting  the  above  four  villages  as  an  enam  (free  gift)  to  them,  with 

*  The  ancestor  of  the  present  Calastry  Ksjah. 

t  Cottee»  a  house  of  commerce  or  fiMtory,  different  from  cotta  (tell,)  a  fort 
}  This  Streeranga-Rayel  seems  to  ha?e  been  one  of  the  kings  of  Chandergherry, 
periiaps  the  last*  This  is  the  only  branch  of  the  royal  family  of  which  1  ha?e  not  yet 
got  a  regular  account  of  succession,  but  I  have  hopes  of  getting  it;  the  last  of  them  had 
abandoned  Pennaconda  some  years  before  (1804.)  List  of  their  iUcceMiona  havs  been 
since  obtained,  (1810.) 
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permiMioB  to  erect  a  fort,  and  to  eBtablieh  a  darooharib,  (or  mint 
booee  to  stamp)  on  condition  of  their  paying  yearly  into  his  treasury, 
the  cams  of  1200  Madrae  pagodas.  He  then  dissmissed  the  vakeel, 
booorably,  with  the  privilege  of  palanquin,  umbrella,  biruck  varnava,* 
and  toodom.  Afterwards  the  English  merchants,  agreeable  to  the 
permission  of  the  Jaannm  Soobah,  began  to  build  a  fort  in  the  Fusly 
A.  D.  1650.  1059 ;  at  this  time  an  officer  named  Podellee  Lingapa,  had 
A.  S.  1572.  succeeded  to  the  office  of  Soobadar,  and  managed  the 
revenues  of  the  Soobahs  of  Seera,  Cadapa,  and  Canchee. 

In  the  forms  of  the  Mussulman  management  of  revenue,  the  term 
tmamU  is  applied  to  the  amount  of  revenues  collected  and  accounted 
fiv  to  the  administration  for  the  time  of  the  Rayels,  and  not  attached 
to  districts.  At  this  time  their  revenue  was  not  included  in  the  /Mm- 
maeoMmU  of  Podellee  Lingapa;  but  Tripalkanee  was  granted  as  a 
jaghire  under  the  management  of  Podellee  Lingapa  under  the  go- 
vernment of  Islaum,  and  is  therefore  ineluded  in  xhejumma  eaumU,  or 
rental ;  therefore  this  village  was  engaged  by  the  above  vakeel  dur- 

A.  D.  1685.  ^S  ^i>  ^i^®«  ^^  ^P^'^  ^^'  death,  it  was  assumed  by  the 
A.  s.  1607.      English  Company  in  the  Fusly  1094. 

In  the  Fusly  1095  and  Achaya  Cycle  year,  Zoolfucar  Cawn,  distin- 
A.  D.  1686.  giushed  by  the  title  of  Cawn  Bahauder,  advancing  into  this 
A.  S.  1606.  eountry  with  an  immense  force,  and  continued  for  12  years  em- 
ployed on  the  expedition  and  siege  of  the  fort  of  Gingecf  At  last  having 
ledoced  that  fortress,  he  appointed  Davood  Cawn  to  govern  the  Carna- 
tiou  During  his  management,  the  English  Company  cultivating  friendship 
with  him»  obtained  permission  to  coin  silver  rupees.^  They  also  about 
this  time  got  the  following  villages  from  the  district  of  the  amildar 

of  FooDamellee^  viz.  :— i 

CaamiL 

1.  Mouza  Agamoor,  ••  •••         •••         •••     Pags.  825    0 

2.  Ditto  Parsewauk,  •••  •••   180    5 

3.  Ditto  Tandewauk,         400  10 

*  Ssvenl  kinds  of  military  music,  lignificant  of  military  distinction. 

t  Gingee  was  at  last  taken  in  the  Fusly  year  1110,  or  A.D.  1700,  A.  S.  1623. 

%  Tlie  translator,  (a  Hindoo),  had  rendered  the  Arabic  words  for  Mini  Carool 
ZoacB,  (literally  Stan^ping,  house,  J  a  mint  to  strike  gold  coins,  it  seems  from  the 
context  that  the  English  had  the  privilege  of  coining  gold  only,  and  hence  his  error, 
which  is  set  right.— Bos. 
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In  the  Fiisly  of  1127,  the  EDglish  Company,  with  the  conaeDi  of 
A.  D.  1717.  Sadaoola  Cawn,  then  Soobedar,  aod  the  amildar  of 
A.  s.  1639.  Poonamellee,  received  the  foilowiDg  villages  of  the  Poona- 
mellee  digtrict,  viz.:— 

CaamiL 

1.  MoDza  Trivatore,  Pags.  220     6 

2.  Ditto  Sant  Kaud,  232     6 

3.  Ditto  Connewauk,  lOQ     0 

4.  Ditto  Salvara,      ...         ...         93     8 

5.  Ditto  LooDgombauk,       260     8 

In  the  Fasly  of  1149,  in  the  management  of  Sofdar  Ally  Cawn, 

A.  D.  1739.    the  English  Company  got  the  following  villages  from  the 
A.  s.  1661.    poooamellee  district,  vii.  :— 

Ciiamil. 
1.  Monza  Bnimapore, Pags.  114   12 

1.  Ditto  Sat  Coopam,         126     6 

2.  Ditto  Adayavaram,         205     6 

4.  Ditto  Poodpauk,  ...         ...         ...         ...         ••.         ...   105     3 

5.  Ditto  Vepary,      •••         25     3 

These  five  villages  were  granted  to  the  English  Company  during  the 

Government  of ,  Governor  of  Madras.    At  the  same  time  the 

above  Cawn  granted  a  village  called  Coodpaok,  (now  called  Ghintadry- 

petta,)  as  a  jagheer  to  the  Governor's  interpreter,  which  be  enjoyed 

during  life,  when  afterwards  his  jagheer  was  assumed  by  the  Company. 

In  the  Fusly  1157,  the  French  came  with  an  armament  and  captured 

A  D  1744  ^^^  ^^''  ^'*^™  *^®  Company,  after  which,  in  the  Fusly  of 
a!  s.'  1745*.  i^^B,  the  English  Company  brought  troops  and  recaptured 
a!  s.'  1667!  ^^®*'  ®^'*  ^®'^  defeating  the  enemy,  and  obliging  them  to 
fly.  During  the  troubles  of  these  captures,  the  Company 
lost  their  vouchers  and  purwannas  for  the  grants  and  jagheer,  being 
plundered  by  the  enemy. 

Afterwards,  the  Nabob  Shahmut  Jung  Bahadoor  and  Sampat  Row 
granted  Mylapore  and  some  other  villages,  together  with  the  customs 
and  sayar,  viz.  :— 

CaamiL 
\.  Mouza  Mylapore Pagg.       241     8 

2.  Ditto  Mamalom,         710     q 

3.  Ditto  Alatore, 113  14 

4.  Ditto  Numdumbauk, 126    4 
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Caamil. 

5.  Ditto  Pallagarrnm, 668 

6.  Ditto  CheDDamoDgol,  with  the  customs,        •••         ..•       „         s 

7.  Ditto  Revenue  of  the  village,  •..        138     6  1  « nae       i 

Customs  of  the  Mint,  ...     2,136  JOJ  J  ^»^^^       * 

8.  Ditto  Settee  Cuddee,  14     4 

In  the  Fusly  1160,  in  the  time  of  governor  Chanderson,  when  Nasir 

Jong  advanced  into  this  country,  the  Nabob  Mahomed  Ally  Cawn  be- 
stowed the  whole  district  of  Poonamellee  in  jagheer  on  the  English 
Company. 

In  the  Fusly  1 166,  during  the  government  of  Lord  Pigot,  Mahomed 
A.  D.  I7b%  Ally  Cawn  then  granted  the  Nabob  to  the  English  Com- 
A.  S.  1674.  pany,  and  also  ceded  the  district  of  Saat  Magaiium. 

In  the  Fusly  1173,  and  in  the  month  of  Alpissee,  by  the  advice  of 
A.  D.  1759.  Meer  Hassadoola  Cawn,  Mahomed  Ally  Cawn  granted  in 
A.  s.  1681.  jagheer  the  district  of  Canchee  and  some  other  purgunnas, 
unoQUtiog  to  four  laclLs  of  pagodas. 


APPENDIX  No.  2. 
Ettraets  from  Historical  Documents^  confirming  the  Account  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  Hindoo  Naiks  of  Tanjore,  by  the  Marhatta  Chief 
Edtojee, 

MS,  Madura  History,  page  24. — Chokanaad  Naig,  Sih  King, 

About  this  time,  Chengamaul-DauSy  who  had  fled  to  Sdtar, 
broQght  from  thence  the  king  of  the  Marhatta's  brother,  Ya-ko-jee^  with 
2000  horse,  who  entered  Tanjore  without  opposition ;  but  finding  that 
tile  kingdom  was  fertile,  and  that  Chengamala-Daus  had  no  people  of 
kit  own,  Ya-ko'jee  auzious  to  possess  himself  of  the  sovereignty,  sought 
ui  opportunity  to  assassinate  him.  Having  smelt  of  this  plot,  he  escap* 
^  to  Mysore,  where  he  led  an  obscure  life. 


APPENDIX  No.  3. 

EsOraeifrom  the  Naraputty  Vijium,  page  80,  a  Tamul  MS. 
Afterwards  the  king  of  the  Bosalla  Dasum  brought  abundance  of 
troops  of  all  kinds  from  the  court  in'  the  Northern  division,  con* 
<)Qtted  Compa-Gwdoo  ;  the  Rajah  of  Magadee^  forcibly  took  posses- 
M  of  his  capital  Magadee  and  another  city  called  Bengooloor^  and 
thae  eitabUshed  himself  iu  the  government  of  that  conquered  coun- 
try. 

4m 
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At  thii  time,  a  Raja  named  Veefa§^'Raffavaramze  of  the  BoUega 
caste  ruled  at  TaDJore^  whose  ancestors  were  established  in  that  state 
by  Kistna'Rayel  on  a  very  honorable  footing.  The  king  of  Madura 
proud  of  the  strength  of  his  army,  suddenly  marched  against  him,  pat 
Veejaya'Rauze  to  death,  and  returned  after  this  victory  to  his  capi- 
tal. The  son  of  Vtejaya'Kagavaraja^  named  Chengamaia  Naik^  sent 
his  minister  as  ambassador,  who  made  all  possible  haste  to  Bengaloor, 
where  he  came  into  the  presence  of  Ekqjee^  and  represented  thus : 
I  am  the  chief  minister  of  CAengamalla  iVaiA,  king  of  Tanjore,  who  is 
my  lord,  and  being  attacked  and  deprived  of  his  country  by  the  lord  of 
Madura,  has  sent  to  request  your  aid  and  support  with  all  your  forces 
to  conquer  his  enemy,  for  which  he  undertakes  to  defray  the  field 
charges  of  your  troops. 

Ekofee  upon  this  representation  of  the  minister,  consented  to  his 
proposal;  he  then  sent  to  Chickadava- Raja,  signifying  his  having 
engaged  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  Tanjore,  and  the  necessity  that  he 
should  be  in  condition  to  fulfil  his  engagements  to  the  utmost  in  every 
sense.     Ekofee,  therefore,  for  a  sum  sufficient  for  the  disbursements  of 
his  troops,  made  over  to  Chickadava  Raja,  his  district  of  Bangalore  for 
1,200,000  rupees,  and  on  receiving  payment  thereof,  he  marched.    On 
his  arrival  near  Tanjore,  he  wrote  to  the  lord  of  that  city  to  discharge 
the  arrears  of  5000  of  his  cavalry;  the  demand  was  complied  vith^ 
and  he  received  sufficient  to  pay  his  troops  for  one  month.  Then  under 
the  pretext  of  bringing  more  forces,  he  returned  from  thence  back,  and 
having  intelligence  of  the  state  of  Aranee^  he  suddenly  attacked  that 
fort,  got  possession  of  it,  putting  the  garrison  to  death,  and  placed 
Vadn^ee,  one  of  his  officers  there,  with  a  force  to  maintain  it«  He  then 
went  to  Tanjore  with  only  about  200  horse,  and  represented  to  the 
Tanjore  lord,  that  his  troops  being  in  arrears  to  a  very  large  amoant, 
they  had  refused  to  obey  his  orders  until  their  balance  was  dis- 
charged ;  but  if  he  would  now  advance  him  sufficient  to  discbarge  the 
balance  of  two  months,  he  swore  to  bring  his  whole  army  to  reduce 
his  enemy,  and  to  obey  at  all  times  his  commands.     He  then  took  an 
oath  at   Coombaconum  in  the  divine  presence  of  God,  upon  which 
Chengamalla  Raja  paid  him  the  money  he  wanted,  requesting  him  to 
hasten  by  all  means  to  march  against  Madura;  but  the  ungrateful 
Ekqfee,  who  had  privately  leagued  with  the  Madura  king,  then  re- 
quested, that  having  on  his  account  and  for  his  service  made  over  hie 
country  to  Chiekadava  Raja,  and  being  obliged  to  carry  his  family 
along  with  him  to  the  field,  he  would  grant  him  a  place  where  they 
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migiift  rttide  in  stcaritj  in  his  absence,  as  he  was  preparing  to  march 
within  a  few  days  in  a  fortnoate  time  towards  Madura^  to  attack 
the  enemj;  whereapon,  with  the  consent  of  ChengamaUa  Raja^ 
btug  admitted  with  all  his  forces  into  the  fort,  he  immediately  placed 
bit  guards  on  all  the  places  of  importance,  and  then  intimidated 
the  Biga  so  moeh  by  threats,  that  if  he  did  not  leave  the  place,  by 
force  to  deliver  him  op  to  his  enemy,  the  king  of  Madura^  that  after 
thit  dreadftti*  conversation,  Ehqfu  forced  him  to  leave  the  city  with 
oslj  the  dress  he  wore^  leaving  all  his  property  behind,  together  with 
ill  the  royal  family,  who  on  some  private  carriages  escorted  by  his 
txwgi^  were  sent  out  of  the  district 

This  great  princet  not  able  to  evade  this  misfortnne  which  was  des- 
tined by  God,  anbmitted  to  this  degradation,  and  in  this  poor  abject 
ooodition,  proceeded  with  all  his  family  to  StreerofiffapiUam*  Being 
uksmed  to  behold  Chiekadava  Rqfa,  he  remained  privately  in  a  house 
of  one  of  the  inhabitants,  which  the  Raja  being  informed  of,  came  to 
tius  lord,  consoled  and  eneooraged  him  not  to  be  nneasy  for  the  loss  of 
bii  fortnns^  and  granted  him  his  protection,  assigning  some  villages  for 
lot  maintenance. 


APPENDIX  No.  4. 

Trmuhiion<tfan  Eximafrom  a  Tatmul  MS.  HiUary  pfthe  MarhaHa 
Pamify  of  Tamjort^  containing  sw  aeeouni  nfthe  revoiuiian  by  which 
A$  MarkaUa  Bkoosia  Family    toaB  etUMisked  at    Tanjoro  by 

Kow  the  descent  of  Eek^fet  Emja  who  conquered  Tanjore^  has 
dresdy  been  fully  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Bhotala  Vam$hum,\ 

Thb  Bekqfee  Rqfoh  being  the  fourth  of  that  name,  when  he  was 
niiog  M  Bmngahf  the  second  time,  received  a  letter  from  Ali  AbdU 
Skak  of  Be^fapoan^,  mentioning,  **  that  Veifaiya>-Ragava  Naiker  of 
T^jore  bring  besieged  by  the  Tvichinopoly  ATatierr,  a  vakeel  has 
MBie  to  me  from  Tanjore  on  that  account ;  therefore  we  send  two 
vnirn,  named  CawUH-Alas-Ekam  and  Abdul  AU,  together  with  some 
troops,  and  yoo  should  also  go  along  with  them  with  your  army, 
tttack  the  army  of  the  Naikers  of  Trichinopoly,  and  drive  them  away. 

*  LttmUy  tfanUlMl. 

t  Vkan  in  Mysore  in  1807,  enquiry  was  made  in  vain  for  the  descendants  of  this 
haily.  It  since  appears,  that  a  person  belonging  to^them,  or  elaiming  to  be  smch,  was 
Mticsd  in  certain  commnnicatioas  to  GovomAent  in  1806  flRNa  the  Southward. 

t  BhoDsla-Vamshum,  or  the  Qeneraiion  or  Race  of  the  fihonila  Fanuly. 
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You  must  then  pat  the  Tanjore  people  under  arrest*  till  they  collect 
the  balance  of  the  PaudshaKe  tribate.f  Yoa  should  also  collect  the 
amount  of  the  expences  of  the  army,  and  send  it  to  the  presence.** 

On  reading  this  letter,  he  immediately  left  Bangalore  fort  in  charge 
of  Chaualakaatiee' Soorya- Row^  and  marched  along  with  the  two  vi- 
ziers to  Tanjore;  in  the  way    he  took  the  fort  of  Atrtee,  thence  he 
marched  to  Tanjore,  defeated  the  army  of  the  Naikers^  and  drove  them 
away.    He  then  laid  the  mogaUoo  on  Tanjore,  and  encamped  at  Tree^ 
mooUavoelt  in  order  to  collect  the  money  of  the  tribute,  and  the  expen- 
ces of  the  armies ;  keeping  the  two  viziers,   Caudii' Alas- Khan  and 
Abdul  Aiif  without  the  fort  to  fix  and  collect  the  amount  of  the  money. 
It  was  while  this  Rajah  was  encamped  at  Treemoollavoel  at  this 
A.  D.  1674.  time,  that  his  second  son  Surpofee- Rajah  was  bom,  the  third 
person  of  this  name  in  the  Salleevahan  Sakam,  1596,  in  the 
Cycle  year  Rachaea;  these  circumstances  have  been  already  men- 
tioned. 

Veefaya'Ragava^Naih  and  his  relations  of  Tanjore  delaying  to  pay 
the  money  of  the  tribute,  and  being  involved  in  contentions  among 
themselves  about  the  supreme^  authority  in  the  state,  disputing  who  was 
chief,  dismissed  the  vakeel  (who  had  been  lately  sent  to  Beefapeor^) 
with  the  view  of  deceiving  the  two  viziers,  who  resided  without  the 
fort       This  intrigue  and  deception  being  resented  by  his  ministerf 
and  the  vakeel,  they  were  discontented,  and  represented  to  the  two 
viziers,  *'  that  the  Naikers  would  not  listen  to  their  advice,  and  evinced 
much  weakness  and  folly  in  their  conduct,  which  was  now  so  bad, 
that  they  were  likely  to  ruin  the  country ;  that  they  were  at  variance 
with  each  other,  and  were  not  able  to  manage  the  Samstaan  /   that  they 
(the  viziers)  ought  therefore  to  take  the  country  under  their  direc- 
tion, as  the  NatkerSt  to  the  number  of  15  or  20  people,  were  quarrel* 
ling  without  any  substantial  reason,  and  ready  to  destroy  each  other ; 
that  the  people  were  no  longer  under  the  command  of  the  Naihers, 
and  no  longer  respected  their  authority,  and  designed  to  seize  on  the 
fort,  and  to  cut  off  the  Naikers  within  two  days ;  and  recommended 
therefore  to  them  to  rule  the  kingdom,  (or  assume  the  government*") 

*  Arrest,  mogaUoo,  (Tarn.)  The  origioal  runs  literally  *<  Yon  will  lay  the  mogaUoo 
on  the  Tanjore  people  till,  &c.  &c."    The  Malabar  mogaUoo  seems  to  be  the  dona 
'    of  the  Northern  Hindoos, 
f  Peishkush* 

X  Original,  "  Am  I  great,  or  are  you  great  ?" 
§  Man  tree,  the  chief  minister. 
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The  tvo  Tizieracame  to  no  resolation  for  two  days,  while  they  ex- 
amined into  the  accQracy  of  these  representations,  which  they  found 
were  very  true,  and  that  all  the  officers  of  the  country  were  speaking  in 
the  same  manner,  (or  held  the  same  sentiments.)    The  viziers  then 
replied  to  the  vakeel  and  chief  minister,  **  we  cannot  do  this  business 
onrMlves ;  bat  we  will  give  yon  a  letter  which  you  should  both  carry 
sad  deliver  to  Eekqfee  Rajah,  who  is  now  at  Treemullavoelf  and  you 
can  bring  him,  then  all  the  business  will  be  settled/'     Accordingly 
the  vakeel  and  ministers  took  that  letter,  and  going  to  Treemuilavoeit 
delivered  it  to  JBekqfee  Rajah^  acquainting  him  of  the  misconduct  of 
the  Naiker^s  warriors,  and  relations  of  the  family  who   were    in 
Tanjore  fort;  thereupon  Eekqfee  Rafah  set  out  secretly  with  some 
of  hie  troops  to  Tanjore,  and  after  conferring  with  the  two  viziers, 
went  into  the  fort  of  Tanjore,  accompanied  by  them  in  the  Salleeva- 
han  Sakam  year  1596,  in  the  cycle  Raehasa  in  the  month  of  Mausee 
in  the  day  of  Suptamee  (or  7th)  in  the  Soohala^Putehum.    On  that 
day  be  came  by  the  road  leading  to  the  gate  of  Tanjore  fort,  thence 
now  called  AluDurwaja  ;  after  advancing  a  short  way,  the  Naik^  his 
relations,  their  followers  and  warriors  from  the  Aramana  (or  palace) 
advanced   to  oppose  the  Rajah  sword  in  hand.     In  this  conflict  the 
Nmk  of  Tai9tfoTe  and  seven  or  eight  of  his  cousins  were  slain,  the 
remaining  Naihars  fled  in  great  confusion,  whereupon  the  fort  remain* 
ed  under  bis  command. 

Then  the  two  viziers  composed  the  troubles  which  still  in  some 
degree  prevailed  in  the  fort,  and  then  came  out  by  the  East-gate  and 
encamped  without  the  fort ;  as  they  came  out  by  this  gate  with  victory, 
therefore  it  is  called  Putteh  Dunot^a.  The  Rajah  then  delivered  the 
fort  into  the  charge  of  the  late  chief  minister,  and  went  and  encamped 
without  the  fort  with  the  two  viziers. 

The  Rajah  then  asked  liberty  of  the  two  viziers  to  return  to  Banga* 
lore,  but  they  earnestly  requested  him  to  stay  until  their  own  difier- 
ences  were  adjusted,  for  they  were  disputing  to  which  of  them  this 
country  should  now  belong. 

Aflaira  were  thus  in  suspense  for  two  months,  when  intelligence  ar- 
rived that  Aurungzebe  having  conquered  all  the  several  Padshahs  of 
Deckan,  except  Se^apoor^  there  was  reason  to  suspect  that  the  govern* 
nent  of  Be^apoor  also  must  soon  fall.  Abdul- AH  and  Cawdil  Alas 
Khan  therefore  considered  if  they  remained  disunited  and  quarrelling 
among  themselves,  after  Eekqfee  RajaKs  departure  they  could  not 
preserve  the  fort ;  that  the  Naikers  of  Trichinopoly  were  valiant  men ; 
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and  even  thet  Ali-AdU-Shah  would  never  permit  of  tbia  country  fil- 
ing into  their  poweteioo.  On  the  other  aide,  that  Ed^q^  Bajak  wm 
a  warrior  folly  aUe  to  redaoe  the  people  of  Triohinopol j ;  that  hit 
brother  Seevq^  Bajak  alto  waa  a  man  of  such  great  power  in  hii 
ooontry,  that  AU^Aiil^Skak  waa  not  able  to  oontend  with  them ;  there- 
fore, they  resolved  that  Eck^  Sajok  waa  the  fitieat  person  to  role 
the  kingdom,  who  would  from  gratitude  pay  them  due  reapeot  and  at* 
tention  for  auch  a  service  down  through  future  generationa. 

Having  thus  considered  and  determined  in  their  mind,  they  acquaint- 
ed Echqjw  Bajoh  of  their  sentiments,  and  satisfied  him  (or  prcTailed  oa 
him)  to  acquiesce  in  their  proposals. 

Soon  after  Eckafe0  Rafak  waa  seated  on  the  throne  of  Taojore  in 
A.  D.  1675.  ^^  epoch  of  Salleevahan  Sakam   1597,  in  the 

A,  8. 1597.  Qy^j^  ygj^y  jy^^  j^  j^^  month  of  ChiUry;  he 

then  sent  to  AH^Adil-Shah  of  Be^apoor  a  wuzzur  (or  present)  ade- 
quate  to  his  rank,  and  wrote  him  a  letter,  signifying  that  he  retained 
these  two  viziers  with  him,  that  the  Padshah  might  not  conceive  any 
suspicion  of  their  fidelity.  The  Paddiah  on  receiviog  this  letter  and 
present  was  extremely  pleased,  and  in  reply  addressed  him  a  nmmdt 
empowering  him  to  enjoy  the  country  of  Tanjore  from  generation  to 
generation ;  in  this  manner  he  wrote  a  itmmiidy  and  sent  it  with  many 
kinds  of  valuable  cloths,  he.  as  presents  to  Echqfe$  Rajah, 

Afterwards  the  people  of  Trichinopoly  came  to  fight  against  the 
Rajah,  who  repelled  them,  and  obtained  from  them  a  written  grant  of 
the  village  of  Sandaia-Maif  ^^for  the  expense  of  beiei  and  tmU" 
He  also  fulfilled  his  engagements  lo  Cawdil  Alas  Khan  and  AbthU' 
AUt  and  continued  to  rule  the  kingdom. 

In  the  epoch  of  Salleevahan  Sakam  1598,  in  the  cycle  year  Pingaia 
to  Eckojes  Rajah  was  born  his  third  son  Tookojes  Rajah  /  these  three 
sons  were  bj  his  eldest  wife  Tippa  Bauhee  Saih  of  the  Yengala  caste, 
and  by  his  younger  wife,  Annoo  Bauhee  SaA^  of  the  caste  of  Mda^  he 
had  a  daughter.  He  also  had  nine  concubines ;  of  them  were  born  seven 
children,  namely : — 

1.  Chundraban,    3.         — ..-«         5.  ■         7.  ■   ■■■ 

2.  4.         6.  

Of  these  seven  sons,  the  eldest  Chundraban  was  a  great  warrior.  Alto- 
gether Eehojee  Rajah  had  ten  sons.  After  ruling  for  some  time  he 
departed  this  life  in  the  Salleevahan  Sakam  1604,  in  the  cycle  year 
Roo^roUsaury  ;  his  eldest  son  Shahajee  Rajah,  (the  third  of  that  name,) 
being  appointed  to  succeed  to  the  government 
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APPENDIX  No.  5. 

LUerai  Translaiion  from  the  Memoir t  of  Sheevajee^  of  the  conference 
between  Sheevetfee  and  his  brother  Echojee  of  Tanjore. 

CflAPTSft  LXXZII* 

After  this,  (the  taking  of  ChenjeCy)  on  the  other  side  of  Chendee,  the 
army  encamped  at  the  village  of  Ardir  near  Treevundee^  whence  a 
letter  was  sent  to  Eehojee  Rajahy  saying,  *'  I  have  not  met  yoor  Majesty 
nnce  I  was  bom,  desirons  of  a  meeting,  I  am  come  into  yoor  neigh- 
boorhood,  and  beg  that  yon  will  pay  me  a  visit,''  thereupon  Echqjee 
Bajah  attended  by  Juggunath-Punt-Diwan  and  his  army  came  and 
waited  apon  Sheevegee  Rajah  in  a  most  respectful  manner.    Charity 
was  largely  distributed,  afterwards  they  both  eat  out  of  the  same  dish, 
which  they  continued  to  do  daily,  and  conversed  together  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Ragoonath  Narayen^  and  Dittajee  Punt  Vahneees,  BavUdar^ 
and  Bdl'Prubhoo^Cheetneesi  and  Kumbeer-Row    Shenaputtee   and 
Am^ee-Ragoonath  Mufmoondar,    Sheevajee    Rajah    began  to  say, 
*"  Give  to  me  the  half  of  the  Chendatfcrr^  dominions  and  take  you  the 
oAer  half."  Eekajee  Rajah  answered,  <*  Tou  must  then  give  to  me  the 
half  of  the  domains  acquired  in  the  DAK^  (country  of  Marhattas)/' 
Sheevajee  replied,  '*  Our  father  acquired  nothing  in  the  Dish.**  Ehofee 
Rajah  rejoined,  "  Formerly  territories  were  acquired  by  our  father  in  the 
DMt  deliver  the  half  to  me."     Sheevqfee  repeated,  <*  Our  senior  ac- 
quired nothing  in  the  DAh.**    Thus  w§re  words  and  disputes  carried 
on  for  fifteen  days.  At  last  Eekojee  Rajah  declared,  '<  We  must  fight  for 
it,  within  fifteen  days  I  shall  complete  an  army  and  call  upon  you;  pre- 
pare yourself.**    Having  so  spoken,  he  set  off  in  anger.     Sheevajee 
Ri^ah  for  the  sake  of  peace  followed  out  of  his  tent,  but  was  not  heard 
by  Echofect  who  mounting  his  horse  rode  on  to  Chendmver%    As  far  as 
Chendaver^  Sheevejee  Rtgah  ordered  these  oflkers  to  go  in  his  escort ; 
Bamely»  Hwmbeer^  Raw^Shenapnttee  and  Manages  Mori  and  Roopdjee 
BkoneUh  &od  Anajee  Rogoonath.    They  went  as  far  as  Chendaver, 

*  The  district  of  Taigore. 

f  AlludiDg  to  their  fint  acquisition  of  Poona  and  Poorender,  which  in  fact  were 
n>t  acquired  by  Shabjee,  but  descended  fVom  his  ancestors,  the  dispute,  therefore,  here 
tnraf  npott  the  point  whether  the  acquisitions  of  a  father  Was  to  be  divided  among  hit 
sons :  leSTing  the  ancient  patrimony  fbr  the  eldest  according  to  Shee video's  assertion," 
or  **  that  the  whole  lands  without  distinction  possessed  by  a  person  should  be  equally 
divided  among  hit  som/'  The  former  distinction  is  well  known  in  the  Laws  of  Scot- 
bad  under  the  distinction  of  Heritable  Propertyf  or  Hereditary,  and  of  conquest  or 
peisonal  estate  and  property. 
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where  they  were  presented  with  cloths  and  ornaments  as  marks  of 
distinction,  and  thence  they  tooi^  leave. 

Chapter  lzxxui. 

Thereafter  Sheeva^ee  Rajah  leaving  Rago<math  Puni  and  the  She- 
naputtee  with  the  army,  went  to  the  DAh  (native  land),  accompanied 
by  DiUajee  Puni,  and  by  Bal^Prubhoo-Cheetneeu  and  by  Mcuui^ee 
JUarS  Paneh-Hazaree  (of  5000,)  Anq;ee  Mori  and  Annund  Bow, 
Panch' Hazaree,  and  he  arrived  at  Panhala. 

The  army  behind  was  attacked  by  Eckqfee  Rq^'ah^s  troops,  consist- 
ing of  twenty  thousand  cavalry  and  fifty  thousand  fire-lockmen,  and 
commanded  by  Jaggunath  Punt  Diwan^  by  Bhtemajee  Rajahy  by 
Royhanjee  Rajah^  and  other  officers  of  rank.  These  armies  fought  for 
fifteen  days.  One  day  the  cavalry  (of  Sheevajee)  charged  the  four 
sides  and  killed  two  thousand  infantry ;  disorder  ensued  (in  Eckojee's 
lines) ;  JagguruUh  Punt  and  Bheemajee  Rajah  and  Roybat^ee  Rajahs 
the  highest  officers,  were  taken  prisoners ;  the  infantry  fled ;  the  army 
of  Chendaoer  was  destroyed;  a  thousand  troopers  and  bramina  and 
Marhattas  were  killed.  On  Ragoonaih  Punt's  side,  (t.  e.  Sheevajee's^) 
five  hundred  troopers  lost  their  lives  in  the  victory. 

Chapter  lxxxiv. 

After  that  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded,  by  which  the  half  of  the 
country  north  of  the  Cavery,  including  the  forts  and  palaces  of  Bafd* 
poor*  Kolavy  Maharaj  Gudd,  and  Juggdiv  Gudd,  and  Camotic  Gudd 
and  others  were  ceded  to  Sheevajee.  The  Kamaveeshdar  of  Amee, 
named  Odajee  BAdskur,  who  bad  eight  sons,  viz.  Soobdn-Row  and 
Neevas'Row,  and  the  rest  had  been  gifled  by  Shahjee  Rajah  with  a  dis- 
trict  including  the  fort  of  Vunneedoorg  under  these  new  cessions. 
This  gifted  tract  or  enamf  no  person  molested. 

The  fort  of  Veloor  fell  (to  Sheevajee's  troops).  In  that  quarter 
Ragoonaih  Narayen  remained  at  Chundee  and  Humbeer  Row  Shen^ 
napuUee  returned  with  the  army  towards  their  own  country.  In  the 
Camatic  a  territory  (yielding  an  annual  revenue)  of  fifty  lacs  of 
huns  was  acquired. 

*  BallapooT  and  Colar  are  well  known  to  be  above  the  Ghants ;  the  other  gaddies 
are  in  the  Payen  Ghaut,  or  Barramahl,  and  we  see  Bangalore  is  not  included,  which 
confirms  the  account  of  its  being  made  over  by  Eckojee  to  the  Mysore  Chief,  previooa 
to  his  marching  to  Tanjore. 

t  The  Amee  jagheer  has  been  a  matter  of  discussion  of  late  years ;  a  person  in  posses- 
sion of  heritable  property  cannot  divide  it ;  but  the  latter,  as  his  own  acquisition  or 
conquest,  he  may  divide  or  bequeath  as  he  thinks  proper. 
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APPENDIX  No.  9. 

Proclamation  against  the  Slave  Trade. 

At  a  CaHsuliaHaH,  present  fViliiam  Giffford,  Esq.^  Agent  and  Govern 

noT^  Sfc.  Sfc, 

An  order  in  Eoglish,  Portuguese,  Gentue  and  Malabar,  for  pre- 
?enUng  the  transportation  of  this  country  people  by  sea,  and  making 
tkem  slaves  in  other  countries,  this  day  was  read  and  passed,  and  order- 
ed to  be  hong  up  in  four  public  places  of  this  town ;  the  contents  are  as 
follows : 

Whereas  formerly  there  hath  been  an  ill  custom  in  this  place  of 
•iiiplMng  off  this  country-people  and  making  them  slaves  in  other 
strange  coantries ;  we  therefore,  the  present  Governor  and  Council  of 
Fort  St.  George,  have  taken  the  same  into  our  serious  consideration, 
and  do  hereby  order  that  for  the  future,  no  such  thing  be  done  by  any 
person  whatsoever  resident  in  this  place ;  and  we  do  hereby  also  strictly 
eommand  all  our  officers  by  the  water-side,  whether  they  be  English, 
Portuguese^  or  Gentues,  to  do  their  utmost  endeavours  to  prevent  the 
flune,  or  else  suffer  such  punishment  either  in  body  or  goods  as  we 
shall  think  fit  to  inflict  upon  them  ;  and  if  any  person  shall  hereafter 
presume  clandestinely  to  do  anything  contrary  to  this  our  order,  by 
shipping  such  slaves  of  this  country,  and  it  be  proved  against  him,  he 
shall  pay  for  every  slave  so  shipped  off  or  sent  away,  fifty  psgodas,  to  be 
recovered  of  him  in  the  Choultrey  of  Madrasspatam,  one- third  for  the 
use  of  the  Honorable  Jndia  Company,  one-third  to  the  poor,  and  one- 
third  to  the  informer.  Dated  in  Fort  St.  George  the  9th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-two. 

(Signed)  William  GYrroiiD. 

Part  St  George,  1682, 

Monday^  \Sth  November,  1682. 
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Note  on  the  Oeseoue  Breccia  and  Deposit  in  the  Cavee  ofBUla  Soorgwm^ 
Lot.  IS""  25',  Long.  78<'  15'.  Southern  India.    By  Captain  Nswbolo. 

These  caveB  are  utuated  in  hills  composed  of  the  diamond  limestone, 
and  had  not  hitherto,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  been  visited  by  any  Eoro- 
pean  previous  to  my  stumbling  upon  them.  From  the  roofs  of  some 
depend  clusters  of  stalactites^  while  the  sides  and  floor  are  encrusted  with 
stalagmite,  covered  with  an  ammoniacal  and  nitrous  soil  of  little  speci- 
fic gravity,  brown  in  colour,  and  apparently  the  result  of  deoomposttion 
of  the  filth  of  bats  and  other  small  animals  that  lurk  in  the  recesses. 

The  mouths  of  the  caves  are  from  46  to  60  feet  high ;  but  diminUli 
before  many  feet  are  traversed  to  semi-circular  channels,  or  fissures  of  no 
great  length,  which  it  is  necessary  to  traverse  on  hands  and  knees. 

Among  the  specimens  sent,  will  be  found  a  gypseous  bone  breccia,  a 
red  indurated  marl  or  mud,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  celebrated 
Kirkdale  caverns  in  Yorkshire,  some  fossilized  bones  of  small  owymnfa 
with  a  few  fragments  of  the  bones  and  tusks  of  animals  of  larger  dimen* 
sions,  many  of  which  were  found  at  the  depth  of  18  feet  below  the  floor 
of  the  caves,  imbedded  confusedly  in  a  hard  gypseous  rock  and  in  red 
mud,  lying  under  a  crust  of  stalagmite,  which  is  covered  by  the  light 
animal  soil  before-mentioned. 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  send  the  Society  duplicates  of  the  more  perfect 
bones  and  tusks  of  the  larger  animals,  which  I  have  reserved  for  exami- 
nation in  Europe.  The  bones  are  broken,  but  not  water-worn :  those 
of  the  smaller  animals  are  in  great  quantities. 

The  specimens  now  presented,  poor  and  insignificant  as  they  are, 
may  be  regarded  with  some  interest  as  the  first  offerings  on  the  Society's 
table  from  the  caves  of  Southern  India,  of  a  deposit  analogous  in  mineral 
composition,  under  a  similar  crust  of  stalagmite,  to  that  in  which  Buck, 
land  first  discovered  some  of  the  then  most  remarkable  of  his  Reliqtut, 
which  consisted  of  the  remains  of  about  300  hysenas,  the  ox,  young 
elephants,  hippopotamus,  rhinoceros,  horse,  bear,  wolf,  hare,  water  rat, 
and  several  birds  :  with  the  dung  of  hyaenas  nearly  hard  as  bone,  and 
composed  principally  of  the  same  substance,  phosphate  of  lime,  aU  con- 
fusedly mixed  in  a  loam  or  mud,  or  dispersed  through  the  crust  of 
stalagmite  which  covers  it. 
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¥nm  the  cireamstance  of  there  being  no  apparent  existing  cause  suf- 
Icie&t  to  aocoiint  for  the  presence  of  kyers  of  earth*  mud.  and  breccia 
imder  a  crust  of  stalagmite,  to  the  depth  of  18  feet  and  more,  (for  I  did 
not  nceeed  in  getting  to  the  solid  rock  in  two  caves  at  this  depth,)  and 
tbe  surfsce  of  which  is  in  one  of  the  caves  8  feet  above  the  present 
lu^iest  water  level  of  the  land  in  the  vicinity,  I  am  inclined  to  refer  the 
deposit  to  the  tertiary  period,  probably  the  plecocine  division,  in  which  are 
dassed  the  osseous  breccias  of  the  Meditenranean,  the  cave  deposits  of 
Kirkdale,  Sicily,  and  Australia. 

It  is  highly  probable,  that  a  more  extensive  search  into  the  deposits  of 
the  caves  of  Billa  Sooigum,  than  my  avocations  would  permit,  might 
kad  to  &r  more  interesting  results  than  are  now  before  the  Society ;  and 
ilight  as  the  due  now  afforded  may  be,  it  should  not  be  altogether  neg- 
lected by  obaervers  in  other  parts  of  India,  who  may  happen  to  be  in  the 
seig;hbGiirhood  of  caves  and  rock  fissures,  particularly  in  those  caves  in 
which  the  floors  are  covered  by  stalagmite. 

1  embrace  this  opportunity  of  calling  the  attention  of  observers,  who 
may  have  the  opportunity,  to  the  splendid  discoveries  made  by  the  pre- 
K&t  talented  Secretary  of  the  Geological  Society,  Mr.  £.  Forbes,  in  dredg* 
iog  the  bed  of  the  .^Igean.  Similiar  researches  in  the  vastly  more  prolific 
M  of  the  Indian  Seas  would  amply  reward  their  labours. 


List  of  Specimens, 

No.  1.  Osseous  breccia. 

3.  Red  marl  or  mud  imbedding  fragments  of  bones. 

3.  Irregular  cylindrical  bodies. 

4.  More  like  the  dung  of  animals  than  any  specimen  of 

stalactite ;  they  are  found  in  the  mud  and  loam  mix- 
ed with  the  bones. 

6.  Fragments  of  bones  and  tusks,  and  small  bones  in  an 
integral  state  found  in  red  mud  and  loam,  18  feet 
below  surface. 

6.  Stalactite,  7  stalagmite,  8  grey  as  in  like  layer. 

4o 
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Notes  on  the  Kasia  Hill$,  and  Ptople.     B^  LAeui.  H.  Yv&x.  Bemgnl 

Engineers, 

A  traveller  approaicluiig  tiie  Kiaia  Hilk  from  the  Bouth,  xntist  in 
spite  of  the  tuneneM  of  their  general  profile,  be  atmck  by  the  ein^olar 
feature  of  a  high  sandatone  precipioe,  which  runa  Bke  an  aftilksial  acarp 
for  milea  along  dieir  face,  with  ita  upper  creat  atraight,  sharp  and  almoat 
perfectly  horixontal.  Bven  when  the  precipice  is  inteimpted  for  a  apace 
by  a  jungly  acclivity,  this  sharp  crest  oontiniies  equally  defined  by  the 
sudden  cessation  of  the  forest  at  its  level. 

As  we  enter  the  first  low  range  of  limestone  hills,  if  instead  of  follow- 
ing the  beaten  road  to  Gherra  Foonjee,  which  mounts  by  bold  staircases 
and  zigzaga  to  the  table  land,  we  turn  aside  to  trade  the  Wa^lingtia,  one 
of  the  clear  hill  streams  which  so  soon  are  to  degenerate  into  doll 
Bengallee  nullas,  we  shall  be  better  aUe  to  jndge  of  Kasia  scenery 
than  those,  who  keeping  the  highway  are  so  apt  to  speak  dbparagingly 
of  the  beauty  of  these  hills.  F<m:  two  or  three  miles  the  path  Itea  in  a 
narrow  gorge.  Rocks  or  woody  steeps  rise  so  directly  from  the  water 
as  to  leave  but  a  narrow  footing.  You  see  by  tiie  constantly  recurring 
rapids,  how  quickly  you  are  ascending.  Sometimes,  however,  you  find 
a  broad  reach  of  deep,  still  water,  svrarming  with  the  black  backs  of 
large  fish.  In  an  angle  of  the  rock  is  perhaps  a  Kasia  fish*trap.  An  en* 
closure  of  bamboos  and  matting  has  its  narrow  entrance  fitted  with  a 
trap-door,  the  fisher  scatters  his  bait  within,  and  sits  concealed  in  a 
little  hut,  watching  till  the  fiysh  swarm  below.  He  then  slips  his  cord, 
the  door  runs  down,  and  he  proceeds  to  land  his  victims  at  leisure. 
Issuing  from  the  defile  the  river  branches  on  the  left,  from  which  flows 
the  smaller  stream,  (the  Wa^^lingdeki,)  opens  the  magnificent  valley 
of  Mausmai.  It  is  of  a  horae*shoe  form ;  two-thirds  up  its  steep  sides 
still  runs  the  dear  precipice  of  some  eight  hundred  feet  in  height,  with 
its  even  crest,  seeming  to  bar  all  access  to  tiie  upper  regions.  Over 
it,  side  by  side,  with  an  unbroken  fall  leap  five  or  six  cascades.  Through 
the  great  height,  the  white  waters  seem  to  descend  with  a  slow,  waver- 
ing motion.  The  path  thiough  the  valley  is  shaded  by  grovea  of  the 
orange  and  citron,  the  jack  and  the  betel-palm,  mixed  with  stately 
forest  trees,  many  of  them  entwined  with  pawn,  and  here  or  there  a 
huge  India  rubber  tree  or  banyan.   In  their  shade  the  pine-apple  grows 
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WL  proAiika ;  all  aaem  like  the  vnoiilti?ated  gifts  of  the  Creator ;  but 
here  and  tibere  weter^pipea  of  hollowed  betel  tnmks,  carrying  a  stream 
lor  aefcral  hundred  yarda  along  the  hill  side,  shew  that  they  are  not 
altogether  uBtended.  After  many  ups  and  downs,  we  arrive  again  at  the 
rifer  whieh  diiidea  the  valley.  The  bridge  by  which  we  cross  is  worthy 
of  desoiptioB,  as  I  believe  no  account  cxf  any  thing  similar  has  yet  been 
pobhsbed. 

On  the  top  of  a  huge  boulder  by  the  river  side,  grows  a  large  India 
mbbor  tree,  claqping  die  stone  in  its  multitude  of  roots.  Two  or  three 
d  the  kmg  fibres,  whilst  still  easily  pHaUe,  have  been  stretched  aeross 
the  stream,  and  tlieir  free  ends  fastened  on  the  other  bank.  There 
they  have  struok  firmly  into  the  earth,  and  now  form  a  lii^ta^  brid^ 
of  great,  and  jeeoAy  inoreasing  strengtii.  Two  great  roots  run  directly 
ene  over  the  odier,  and  the  seeondary  shoots  horn  the  upper  have  been 
boond  roimd,  and  grown  into  tiie  lower,  so  that  the  former  affords  at 
ODoe  a  hand-rail  and  suspending  chain,  the  latter  a  footway.  Other 
nota  have  been  laced  and  twisted  into  a  sort  of  ladder  as  an  aseent  from 
the  bank  to  tiie  bridge.  Hie  greatest  thickness  of  the  upper  root  is  a 
loot,  firom  which  it  tapers  to  aiz  or  eight  indies.  The  length  of  the 
bridge  is  above  eighty  feet,  and  its  heis^t  about  twenty  above  the  water 
in  the  dry  seasoa. 

This  bridge  was  constructed  by  the  people  of  the  village  of  Ringhot. 
ind  fonna  theb  communication  with  Cherra  during  the  rains;  the 
present  generation  say,  it  was  made  by  their  grandfathers.  This  was 
die  first  and  most  remarkable  bridge  of  the  kind  that  I  saw  in  the 
Kasia  Hills,  and  I  sspposed  it  to  be  unique,  perhaps  half  accidental. 
Bot,  I  afterwards  found  it  to  be  an  instance  of  a  regular  practice,  and 
mw  such  bridges  in  every  stage,  from  that  of  two  slender  fibres  hung 
•croas  the  stream,  to  auch  aa  I  have  tried  to  describe  above,  and  there 
sre  not  less  than  half  a  dozen  within  as  many  miles  of  Cherra.  One* 
1  measnzed  ninety  feet  in  elear  span.  They  were  generally  composed 
of  the  roots  of  two  opposite  trees,  (apparently  planted  for  the  pur- 
pose), bound  together  in  the  middle. 

On  the  Wa*lingtia,  or  larger  branch  of  die  river,  whose  course  we  have 
traced,  are  several  other  remarkable  bridges.    One  on  the  suspension 

*  Shewn  in  Plate  I. 
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principle,  across  a  precipitous  gorge  on  the  road  between  C 

Tringhai,  is  composed  of  long  rattans  stretched  between  tWk         '^<*^Jj 

a  height  of  forty  feet  aboye  the  river  in  the  dry  season.  I 

bridge,  when  I  visited  it,  was  impassable  from  damage  done 

year's  floods.    The  footway  was  a  bundle  of  small  canes 

gether,  and  connected  with  two  larger  rattans  forming  ham 

these  so  low  and  so  far  apart,  that  it  must  be  difficult  to 

together.    I  could  not  estimate  the  length  of  this  bridge  m' 

two  hundred  feet  between  the  points  of  suspension.    The 

are  afraid  to  trust  themselves  on  it,  but  the  Vfvn,  or  m* 

vallies,  cross  it  drunk  or  sober,  light  or  laden,  with  indiff) 

security.    StiU  further  up  the  river,  and  near  the  little  village 

priang,  immediately  under  Cherra^  is  another  specimen  of  K 

neering  and  ingenuity,— a  bridge  of  about  eighty  feet  span, 

entirely  of  strong  bamboos  bent  into  a  semicircular  arch,  affording 

footing,  and  firm  rails  for  the  hand. 

But  to  return  to  our  tour  of  the  valley  of  Mausmai.  Qnii 
river  we  commence  ascending,  by  a  steep  and  rugged  path,  one 
narrow  spurs  that  descend  from  the  foot  of  the  precipice  wi 
the  valley,  at  a  point  where  it  is  much  diminished  in  elevation. ' 
leaving  behind  us  the  region  of  pine-apples  and  betel  nuts,  two 
hard  climbing  brings  us  to  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  here  broken 
steps  of  twenty  to  thirty  feet  each  in  height,  which  we  ascend 
many  bamboo  ladders.  These  are  somewhat  ricketty,  and  at 
exhibit  a  woful  hiatus  among  the  rungs.  From  the  summit  of 
ladders  a  half  hour  brings  us  to  the  table  land  within  two  miles  4 
Cherra  Poonjee.  This  table  land,  covered  with  naked  undulating  hiih 
and  at  intervals  of  a  few  miles  interrupted  by  deep  and  sudden  vallies,  i^ 
the  general  characteristic  of  the  country  as  far  north  as  the  Barapanii 
a  distance  of  fifty  miles.  Beyond  this,  the  region  towards  Assam  sinks^/ 
into  a  tract  of  low  hills  covered  with  dense  jungle,  and  abounding  in  >^ 
elephants  and  malaria.  On  the  east  the 
tracts  of  pasturage,  dotted  with  dump 
forest  scenery  of  stately  oaks  and  firs  form  a  noble  foreground  to  the  ^ 
distant  view  of  the  snowy  mountains  seen  rising  behind  the  Usck  y 
Bootan  hills,  far  beyond  the  valley  of  Assam.  To  the  westward  of  Cfaena*  % 
the  Kasia  country  may  be  considered  to  extend  between  forty  and  fifty 


he  Jaintia  country  presents  great  ^ 
>s  of  fir,  and  in  parts  a  park-like  ^ 
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,  beiiig  separated,  according  to  common  report,  from  the  Ghurrows 
bj  a  dense  and  unpeopled  jungle. 

A  trareller  from  the  south  first  meets  the  fir  tree  in  the  ravine  of  the 
Boga  Pani,  eighteen  miles  north  of  Cherra,  hut  there  weak  and  stunted. 
Hie  greater  part  of  the  country  north  of  this  is  sprinkled  with  firs  in 
nttunl  dumps,  and  sometimes  (in  the  vicinity  of  iron  works)  in  artifi- 
cial plantations.  In  the  descent  to  the  Bara  Paul  the  tree  attains  its 
utmost  height,  but  in  the  woodlands  of  Jaintia,  it  is  found  in  greatest 
girth  and  beauty ;  not  as  a  tall  mast,  but  gnarled  like  the  oak,  and 
qneading  like  the  cedar,  as  we  have  seen  some  of  the  Patriarchs  of  the 
Highland  forests.  On  the  route  from  Cherra  to  Assam  the  oak  is  poor 
•nd  scrubby,  scarcely  recognizable  save  by  its  fruit ;  but  to  the  east- 
vird,  though  a  near  inspection  shews  a  difierence  in  the  leaf,  it  has  in 
cfaaiacter,  colour  and  outline,  perfectly  the  aspect  of  the  English 
oik. 

In  the. deep  yallies  of  the  south  the  vegetation  is  most  abundant  and 
Tirioiis.  Among  the  most  consjucuous  species  are,  the  great  India 
robber  tree  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  stony  bottoms ;  the  rattan 
winding  from  trunk  to  trunk  and  shooting  his  pointed  head  above  all 
his  neighbours ;  higher  up  the  stately  sago  palm  with  its  branching 
arms ;  and  in  some  shady  damp  nook,  shut  out  from  sun  and  wind,  the 
tree  fern  with  its  graceful  coronet.  Of  bamboos  there  are  whole  forests, 
and  a  difficult  matter  it  is  to  force  a  path  through  their  thick  basket- 
woik.  Of  this  most  useful  plant  the  Kasias  discriminate  seven  species 
hj  name.  The  cowslip,  polyanthus,  honeysuckle  and  ivy,  with  many 
other  plants  near  akin  to  old  familiar  friends,  abound  in  different  parts 
of  the  higher  hiUs,  and  the  common  Bnglish  rag- weed  (or  ben- weed  of 
Scotland,)  not  the  least  fertile  in  home  associations,  u  plentiful  at 
Cherra. 

Hie  most  remarkable  phenomenon  of  any  kind  in  the  country  is  un- 
doubtedly the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  at  Cherra.  On  a  certain 
occasion  thirty  inches  of  rain  is  said  to  have  fallen  at  Gknoa  in  24  hours, 
and  the  statement  has  been  doubted ;  but  no  one  who  has  measured  the 
amount  of  rain  in  the  Kasia  Hills,  can  doubt  the  possibility  at  least  of 
such  a  q[uantity.  It  is  with  some  hesitation  that  I  write  it,  but  the 
unezoeptumable  mode  of  measurement,  and  the  many  times  that  I  have 
aeen  my  friend  (still  resident  at  CherraJ  who  registered  the  fall,  take 
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these  roDuurkaUe  gauges,  leave  me  no  room  to  doubt    In  the  nouik 
August  1841,  during  five  sueceflsive  dayt»  thivty  iaohM  of  ren  m  t 
34  houn  fell  at  Chem ;  and  the  total  M  in  the  month  of  Aiig« 
was  364  biebea  i  or,  that  theie  may  be  no  mistake^  tmenif^twa  feti  t 
rain*    The  gauge  was  simply  a  laige  gkaa  jar»  having  a  fnnnd  fitfte 
with  pTqjeoting  eaves ;  and  the  water  was  measured  morning  and  even 
ing  with  a  oylinder  three  inchea  in  depUu  of  eqfual  diameter  with  th 
funneL 

During  the  heavy  rains  above-mentioned*  the  proportion  ol  the  fsU  b| 
night  to  that  by  day,  was  generally  about  18  to  13. 

The  fonnatioa  of  the  limestone  roeks  near  Cherra  gives  liae  to  a 
curious  phenomenon  in  the  disappearanoe  of  streams  in  their  hollows. 
Sometimes  a  river  vanishea  in  a  eleft  bcneatji  a  high  cliff,  sometunes 
firils  headlong  into  a  deep  oircular  hollow  and  is  lost  to  view,  reminding 
one  of  the  gardens  of  Cambalu, 


«i 


Where  Alp  Ike  MMwed  riyer  ntt 
By  cftT«nkf  «eamf9l«a«  lo  noa 
Dowa  to  a  aunle«i  tea." 


There  aie  at  least  four  sueh  inatanoes  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Chenra* 

Caves  are  common,  aa  might  be  expected.  In  that  a  little  to  the 
east  of  Pundua»  at  a  trifling  height  above  the  plains,  in  company  witii 
two  frienda  from  CSierra,  I  penetrated  1300  pacea»  without  fitfague  or 
difficulty,  and  othera  have  I  believe  gone  mu^h  farther.  We  were 
compelled  to  retreat  only  by  a  deficiency  of  oil.  Here,  says  the  tradi- 
tion, a  great  army  entered,  bound  for  the  invaai<m  of  China,  and  w«rs 
heard  of  no  more. 

Standing  on  one  of  the  highest  pointe  in  the  atation  at  Chena»  about 
aunset,  I  have  seen  my  shadow  caat  on  a  dwtant  bank  of  white  fog»  that 
filled  the  valley  to  the  eastward,  an  q)pearance  resembling  that  of  the 
celebrated  pante  of  the  Harta^  and  ^  Stoekhocn«  The  figure  was 
surrounded  by  a  circular  iris.  The  heavy  fogs  that  fiU  the  large  valley 
to  the  east  of  Cherra,  render  this  a  common  phenomenon  at  sunset.  It 
has  since  been  pointed  out  to  me  that  any  one  may  witnesa  this 
on  a  small  scalci  in  going  through  the  graaa  at  sunrise  on  a  dewy 
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Bofning.*    Bach  will  ice  a  frat  halo  sunramndrng  the  ahadow  of  his 
ovnhflad. 

AaoCfaer  euriow  iq^peaxaace  at  cifeftiiig,  I  fiiat  observed  at  Chena» 
tfaoagfa  I  have  often  aiaee  seen  it»  daring  the  praaent  rainy  aeaaon»  in 
the  Uppar  IVorincea ;  namely,  ^e  distinct  imitation  of  a  annaet  in  the 
Eui,  to  ftff  na  shewn  in  long  white  rays  diverging  appaienlly  from  a 
point  exactly  opposite  to  the  setting  son's  position. 

Daring  the  rains  of  1M8»  vriien  the  whide  Sylhet  coontry  below  us 
hidtheappeannoe  of  aseai  sevend of  the  dwellers  at  Cherra  vrere  much 
ftrack  by  the  appearance  of  innomeraMe  lights  on  the  surface  of  the 
distant  plains ;  fiff  too  many  to  be  sceoimted  for  by  any  theory  of  vil* 
]iges»  sad  ishing  boats.  The  natives  said  at  onoe  thst  it  was  "  8hai« 
tM."  nor  were  atiy  of  the  nnmenma  suggestions  on  the  subject,  more 
plsnniMc 

The  thimder-starms,  in  the  months  of  March  and  April,  last  for 
isany  hoars*  and  are  tremendoos  indeed,  but  I  do  not  know  that  they 
are  more  so  in  the  hills  than  below.  Several  of  the  houses  in  the  little 
itations  have  been  struck  by  lightning,  and  during  a  lesidence  of  18 
months  there  was  one  fiital  accident.  In  a  still  afternoon,  whilst  black 
douds  were  sailing  up»  and  for  several  minutes  before  the  storm  reach- 
ed us,  I  have  heard,  as  the  prophet  did  on  Carmel*  '*  the  sound  of  abun* 
dsnoe  of  rain*"  a  peculiar  rustling  noise  fh>m  the  rain  quarter.  It 
might  poesibly  have  been  the  foU  of  the  heavy  drops  on  the  leaves  of 
the  jungle*  but  1  once  again  in  a  still  cloudy  day  heard  the  same  rustling 
loend*  somewhat  like  tiie  flight  of  many  birds,  directly  over  my  tent,  and 
the  Kasias  said  immediately  diSt  rain  was  coming,  but  no  rain  fell. 

A  most  peculiar  and  striking  aspect  is  thrown  over  almost  every  scene 
in  the  upper  parts  of  the  country,  by  the  various  remarkable  monu- 
asntal  stonesf  which  are  scattered  on  every  wayside.  These  are  of 
several  kinds,  but  almost  all  of  them  recall  strongly  diose  mysterious, 
solitsry  or  dustered  monuments  of  unknown  origin,  so  long  the  puzzle 
sod  delight  of  antiquaries,  which  abound  in  our  native  country,  and  are 
seen  here  and  there  in  all  parts  of  Bmx:(pe  and  Western  Asia.    The 

*  Moit  obiembU  in  riding  scran  s  fitld  of  gntn  wbaat  toon  tiler  sanriM*— Bos. 

t  See  Plata  II.  The  illustration  is  an  imagiDary  group  of  details  from  various 
Attches.  It  shewt  s  greater  variety;  but  by  so  means  so  great  a  number  of  monuments 
M  Siaay  rtsl  sseiMi  tzhibit. 
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moBt  common  kind  in  the  Ka&ia  country  is  oompoBcd  of  erect»  oblong' 
pillars,  sometimes  almost  quite  unhewn,  in  other  instances  carefblly 
squared  and  planted  a  few  feet  apart  The  numher  composing  one 
monument  is  never  under  three,  and  runs  as  high  as  thirteen ;  generally 
it  is  odd,  but  not  always  so.  The  highest  pillar  is  in  the  middle  (some- 
times crowned  with  a  circular  disk),  and  to  right  and  left  they  gradual- 
ly diminish.  In  front  of  these  is  what  English  antiquaries  call  a 
crowUech,  a  large  flat  stone  resting  on  short  rough  pillars.  These  form 
the  ordinary  roadside  resting  place  of  the  weary  traveller.  The  hloc^ 
are  sometimes  of  great  size.  The  tallest  of  a  thick  cluster  of  pillars  in 
the  market  place  of  Murteng  in  the  Juntia  country,  rising  through  the 
branches  of  a  huge  old  tree,  measured  27  feet  in  hdght  above  tlie 
ground.  A  flat  table  stone,  or  cromlech  near  the  village  of  Sailankot, 
elevated  five  feet  from  the  earth,  measured  thirty-two  feet  by  fifteen,  and 
two  feet  in  thickness. 

In  other  instances  the  monument  is  a  square  sarcophagus,  composed 
of  four  large  slabs,  resting  on  their  edges  and  well  fitted  together,  and 
roofed  in  by  a  fifth  placed  horizontally.  In  Bell's  Circassia,  may  be 
seen  a  drawing  of  an  ancient  monument  existing  in  that  country, 
which  is  an  exact  representation  of  a  thousand  such  in  the  Kasia  Hills ; 
and  nearly  as  exact  a  description  of  them,  though  referring  to  relics 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  Jordan,  may  be  read  in  Irby  and  Mangles's 
Syrian  Travels.  The  sarcophagus  u  often  found  in  the  form  of  a  large 
slab  accurately  circular,  resting  on  the  heads  of  many  little  rough 
pillars,  closely  planted  together,  through  whose  chinks  you  may  descry 
certain  earthen  pots  containing  the  ashes  of  the  Isunily.  Belonging 
to  the  village  of  Ringhot,  in  the  valley  of  Mausmai,  deep  in  the  forest, 
is  a  great  collection  of  such  circular  cineraries,  so  dose  that  one  may 
step  from  slab  to  slab  for  many  yards.  Rarely,  you  may  see  a  simple 
cairn,  or  a  pyramid  some  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  sometimes  one 
formed  in  diminishing  stories  like  the  common  notion  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel,  or  like  the  Pjrramid  of  Saccara  in  Eg^pt.  But  the  last  is  pro- 
bably rather  a  burning  place,  than  a  monument,  or  at  least  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two. 

The  tq>right  pillars  are  merely  cenotaphs,  and  if  the  Kasiaa  are  asked 
why  their  fathers  went  to  such  expense  in  erecting  them,  the  universal 
answer  is,  ''To  preserve  their  name."   Yet  to  few  indeed  among  the 
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thonsandB  can  they  attach  any  name.  Many  of  the  villages  however 
eeem  to  deriye  their  appellations  from  such  erections,  as  may  be  seen 
bom  the  number  commencing  with  smu,  which  signifies  a  stone;  e.  g. 
msnamai,  the  stone  of  the  oath,  mau-inlu,  the  stone  of  salt,  maa-flong» 
the  grassy  stKme,  maomld,  the  upturned  stone,  and  a  score  more; 
mnsmai^  the  oa&  stone,  suggests  that  these  pillars  were  also  erected 
in  memory  of  notable  compacts.  On  asking  Umang,  a  fedthful  and 
bteUigent  servant,  the  origin  of  the  name,  his  answer  was  a-  striking 
Sfatttration  of  many  passages  in  the  Old  Testament.  "  There  was  war/' 
aiid  he,  "  between  Cherra  and  mausmai,  and  when  they  made  peace 
•nd  swore  to  it,  they  erected  a  stone  as  a  witness ;"  (Sakhi  ke  waste, 
us  his  expression).  Oenesis  XXXI.  45,  "  and  Jacob  took  a  stone  and 
Kt  it  up  for  a  pillar."  Oenesis  XXXL  47,  "  and  Laban  called  it  Jegar- 
Mhadotha :  but  Jacob  called  it  Oaleed  [both  signifying  the  heap  o/wii^ 
sett].  Oeneais  XXXL  61,  "and  Laban  said  to  Jacob,  Behold  this 
besp,  and  behold  this  pillar  which  I  have  cast  betwixt  me  and  thee. 
This  heap  is  a  witness,  and  this  pillar  is  a  witness,  that  I  will  not  pass 
over  this  heap  to  thee,  and  that  thou  shalt  not  pass  over  this  heap  and 
this  pillar  to  me  to  do  me  harm»  &c/' 

See  also  Joshua  XXIV.  36.  The  name  of  maumld,  the  solt'Stone, 
is  probably  of  kindred  meaning,  as  the  act  of  eating  salt  from  a  sword 
point  is  said  to  be  the  Kasia  form  of  adjuration. 

These  large  stones  are  also  frequently  formed  into  bridges  for  the 
passage  of  brooks,  and  most  picturesque  they  often  are ;  there  is  at 
Nnrteng  a  bridge  of  this  kind,  consiBting  of  one  stone  thirty  feet  in 
kngth. 

It  is  stated  by  Pemberton,  that  Kai  is  the  real  name  of  the  people, 
and  Kasia  the  title  bestowed  on  them  by  the  Bengallees.  But  the  truth 
ii  the  reverse  of  this.  '  Kasi'  is  the  only  name  which  they  acknowledge 
as  that  of  their  country  and  race.  The  same  language,  with  no  sub- 
stantial difference,  appears  to  prevail  in  all  their  villages,  though  there 
are  considerable  differences  of  accent,  &c.  especially  between  the  hill 
and  vallejrmen*  It  abounds  in  nasal  sounds,  and  is  spoken  with  a  pe- 
cnlisr  jerking  tone,  which  has  a  singular  effect  to  a  stranger.  In  the 
Coptic  language,  it  is  said  (Edin.  Cabinet  Library,  Egypt,  page  377) 
"genders  and  cases  are  expressed  by  prefixed  syllables,  and  not  by 
tenninations  like  the  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome."    This  is  exactly 

4p 
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true ;  of  the  Kasia  tongue,  genders,  cases,  numbers,  tenses  and  all  gram- 
matical changes,  are  made  by  prefixing  certain  syllables.  The  mas« 
culine  prefix  is  m,  the  feminine  ka,  and  the  plural  ki.  Thus  u^myam, 
a  tom-cat,  has  his  feminine  Aa-myati,  a  tabby,  and  the  plural  ki-wuijfu, 
cats  of  both  genders.  This  prefix  cannot  I  think  be  considered  an  ar« 
tide,  as  it  is  attached  to  adjectives  and  pronouns  as  well  as  nouns,  e.  gm 
"  U't^  U'kokardng ;"  u»bakhrao  i»im,  that  Hombill  (is)  a  large  bird,  where 
the  demonstrative,  the  adjective,  and  both  nouns  have  the  prefix.  It  is 
rather  the  representative  of  the  terminations  of  Latin,  German,  &a  most 
of  which  wear  and  tear  have  rubbed  from  our  Rnglish  tongue. 

It  u  a  curious  fact,  that  the  people  in  the  broken  Hindustani  in 
which  they  converse  with  us,  wMoersally  use  the  future  instead  of  the 
past  tense.  Thus  to  take  a  very  common  case,  where  the  ambigaoua 
word  "  Kal"  adds  to  the  puzzle;  "  Kal  ham  jaiga,"  from  a  Kasia  signi- 
fies, not  '  I  will  go  to-morrow,'  but,  '  I  went  yesterday.'  I  never  could 
break  my  servants  of  this  blunder. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  proper  names  of  men  are  quaint  mono- 
syllables, as  Tess,  Bep,  Mang,  Sor,  Mir,  Bi,  reminding  one  irreaiatibly 
of  Sir  Walter's  Saxon  Hig,  the  son  of  Snel.  But  these  are  generally 
euphonized  by  the  prefix  into  Utess,  Ubeh,  Usor,  &c.  They  also  address 
each  other  by  the  names  of  their  children,  as  Pabobon,  father  of 
Bobon !  Pahaimon,  father  of  Haimon !  The  salutation  at  meeting  is 
singular,  **  KubH !  oh  Ood."  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  is  a  pro- 
fane deification  of  the  person  addressed.  But  this  scarcely  seems  agree- 
able to  the  blunt  character  of  the  people,  and  I  never  could  ascertain 
what  they  meant  by  it  It  is  probably  an  elliptical  expression,  the  li- 
teral signification  of  which  is  forgotten,  corresponding  to  adieu^  or  like 
good  bye,  the  derivation  of  which  (Ood  be  with  you)  no  one  thinks  of 
in  using  it  They  have  regular  numerals  on  a  decimal  scale  up  to  hun- 
dreds, but  their  word  for  a  thousand  (chi-hajtfr)  seems  clearly  borrowed 
from  '  bazar.' 

In  the  people  perhaps  the  first  thing  that  strikes  a  stranger,  is  their 
.  extreme  addiction  to  chewing  pawn,  and  their  utter  disregard  of  the 
traces  which  its  use  leaves  on  their  teeth  and  lips.  Indeed  they  pride 
themselves  on  this,  saying  that  "  Dogs  and  Bengalees  have  white 
teeth."  Every  man  wears  round  his  neck  a  thick  woollen  cord  which 
suspends  a  fine  net  of  pineapple  fibre,  a  clasp  knife,  and  a  pawn*boz 
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m&  Bometimes  a  comb ;  a  little  gbbular  silver-box  containing  lime  to 
mear  tiie  pawn,  lies  in  the  net  which  serves  as  a  pocket,  and  contains 
as  rare  a  medley  as  any  sdiool-boy's.  A  traveller  arriving  at  Gherra  has 
asked  what  were  those  numerous  stains  of  blood  on  the  road ;  the  inno- 
cent traces  of  Kasia  expectoration.  Distances  are  often  estimated  by 
the  nmnber  of  pawns  that  will  be  consumed  on  the  road.  But  an 
answer  to  the  question,  "  How  fax  ?"  once  given  me  by  a  Kasia  with  a 
load  on  his  back,  left  far  behind  this  and  all  other  vague  estimates,  ex- 
cept peiliape  a  Bengallee  "  Bank  pani."  He  said  it  was  "  arsin  leih,"  or 
two  ffoimffs  ;  perhaps  as  far  as  he  could  carry  his  burden  with  one  rest. 

The  characteristic  dress  of  the  people  is  a  short  sleeveless  shirt  of 
fitack  cotton  doth,  either  of  the  natural  colour  (unbleached),  or  striped 
gaily  with  blue  and  red,  and  always  excessively  dirty.     It  has  a  deep 
fringe  below,  and  is  ornamented  on  the  breast  and  back  with  lines  of  a 
sort  of  diamond  pattern  embroidery,  from  the  edges  of  which  hang  cer- 
tain mystic  threads,  to  the  length  of  which  they  attach  some  supersti- 
tioos  importance  in  purchasing  the  garment.    The  shirt  closely  resem- 
bles one  figured  in  Wilkinson's  ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  III.  p.  345. 
Over  this  a  few  wear  a  short  coatee  of  cotton  or  broad  cloth,  and  many 
wrap  a  large  mantle  striped  or  chequed  with  broad  reddish  lines. 
The  latter  is  their  most  picturesque  costume.    Some  have  a  strong 
penchant  for  articles  of  European  dress,  and  their  potato  merchants  ge- 
nenUy  bring  a  small  invoice  of  these  from  Calcutta  on  their  return 
niyage.     I  was  once  entertained  by  the  prime  minister  of  a  Raja  to  the 
westward,  whose  sole  habiliment,  save  a  cloth  round  his  loins,  was  a 
new  olive  green  frock  coat  (with  a  velvet  collar,  if  I  mistake  not).    As 
he  threw  back  the  flaps,  thrust  his  thumbs  in  the  armholes,  and  strut- 
ted about,  it  was  not  easy  to  preserve  politeness  to  my  host.    A  very 
Itrge  turban  covers  the  head  of  the  better  class ;  others  wear  a  greasy 
cup  with  flaps  over  the  ears,  or  go  bareheaded.    The  fore  part  of  the 
head  is  shaven,  and  the  back  hair  gathered  in  a  clump  on  the  crown. 
QadB,  or  the  heads  of  villages  generally  have  a  neck-lace  of  large  gilt 
heads,  like  our  native  oflicers.    The  women  are  generally  wrapt  in  a 
thapeless  mantle  of  striped  cotton  cloth,  with  its  upper  comers  tied 
in  a  knot  across  tiie  breast. 

The  men  are  seldom  tall,  generally  well  made,  and  shew  great 
itrength  of  limb ;  of  leg  in  particular.    Such  doric  columns  as  support 
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a  good  fourth-part  of  the  Kasia  peasantry,  axe  rarely  seen  in  Bi^land. 
By  help  of  these  good  props  many  of  the  coal  porters  will  carry  two 
maands  from  the  mine  to  Seria  ghat»  a  distance  of  1 1  miles.  In  this 
muscular  developement,  they  exhibit  a  remarkable  contrast  to  some 
other  hill  tribes  of  India.  Their  features  can  rarely  be  called  hand- 
some»  yet  there  is  often  a  strong  attraction  in  the  frank  and  manly 
good  humour  of  their  broad  Tartar  faces,  flat  noses,  thick  lips  and  angu- 
lar eyes.  The  children  are  sometimes  very  good  looking,  but  beauty  in 
women  seldom  rises  beyond  a  buxom  comeliness,  and  the  open  mouth 
discloses  a  den  of  horrors.  The  females  have  a  full  or  pr^ionderant 
share,  in  out-of-door  labour  of  all  sorts.  It  is  a  lively  scene  every  morn- 
ing, when  numbers  of  men,  women  and  children  hie  to  the  jungle  to  cut 
wood,  or  forage  for  a  part  of  the  household,  almost  as  important  here 
as  in  Ireland^^-the  pigs.  Nothing  is  here  of  the  phlegm  or  dull  loquacity 
of  the  natives  of  the  plains.  All  are  full  of  life  and  spirits*  whieiling,  sing- 
ing, screaming^  chasing  one  another,  and  in  short,  shfUarHng  in  all  ways. 
They  dislike  early  hours,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  them  abroad  betimes 
even  on  extraordinary  occasions.  They  have  great  powers  of  industry, 
but  are  somewhat  capricious  in  exerting  it.  Frank  and  independent  in 
manner,  and  in  spirit  too,  they  have  much  more  manifesUy  a  conscienoe 
to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong,  than  any  of  their  neighbours 
below.  Whether  they  always  act  up  to  it  is  another  question,  bat  diere 
were  those  among  my  Kasia  servants,  of  whose  right  feeling,  truthful- 
ness, attachment,  and  strict  uprightness  according  to  their  light,  I 
shall  ever  have  a  pleasing  remembrance.  They  are  fond  of  money,  and 
of  trading,  and  are  neither  wanting  in  courage,  nor  given  to  quarrelling. 
They  are  apt  scholars,  and  of  late  have  shewn  a  considerable  desire 
for  instruction.  The  heads  of  a  lai^  village  near  Cherra  invited  my 
good  friend,  Mr.  Jones^  Missionary  at  the  station,  to  reside  with  them» 
offering  to  build  him  a  house,  if  he  would  do  so.  During  a  tour 
of  part  of  the  hilb,  in  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  accompanying  him 
in  1842,  the  people  listened  to  his  discourse  with  decorum,  and  appa- 
renUy  with  attention  and  interest. 

The  common  food  of  the  people  in  the  vicinity  of  the  plains  is  rice : 
in  the  interior  rice,  millet,  maize,  with  kuchu.  and  soiAe  other  roots 
and  grains  peculiar  to  themselves.  Dried  fish  is  a  universal  article 
of  diet,  and  is  brought  from  below  in  vast  quantities.    Those  in  the 
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Beighboarhood  of  the  Britisli  settlement  are  by  no  means  gross  feeders. 
Bat  I  onoe  saw  labourers  who  were  at  work  in  the  garden,  carry  off  a 
desd  leopard  to  feast  on,  with  great  glee ;  and  in  some  of  the  northern 
TiilsgeS)  a  species  of  caterpillar  is  eaten,  and  sold  in  the  markets. 
They  all  enjoy  flesh  occasionally,  especially  pork ;  there  is  always  hot  roast 
po^  for  sale  in  some  comer  of  the  bazar  on  market  day.  Some  indiyidnals 
ind  fiunilies  have  a  superstitioas  objection  to  different  kinds  of  food, 
lad  will  not  allow  such  to  be  brought  into  their  houses.  This  has  a  re- 
markable parallel  among  a  race  of  Negroes  of  Sonth  Eastern  Africa,  as 
the  following  passage  (quoted  in  the  Bdinbnrgh  Review  for  January 
1837)  from  Captain  Owen's  Narrative,  will  shew.  "  It  is  prohibited  in 
many  families  to  eat  certain  animals'  flesh,  such  as  in  some  beef,  in 
others  elephants,  others  hippopotamus.  It  is  said  that  if  any  family 
transgress  this  rule,  and  eat  of  the  forlndden  flesh  theur  teeth  will  drop 
oat,"  &c.  From  millet,  they  make  large  quantities  of  spirits,  of  which  I  am 
tarry  to  say  there  u  a  great  consumption  at  all  the  bazars ;  and  on  the 
eienii^  of  Cherra  market«day,  one  may  see  many  riotous  parties  stag* 
gering  to  the  verge  of  the  valley,  where  in  that  state  they  descend 
^  kddeirs  before  described,  without  fear  or  accident ;  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  vallies  are  more  addicted  to  drunkenness  than  those  of  the 
table  land.  This  millet  forms  the  principal  grun  cultivation  in  the 
valUes  near  Cherra  Poonjee.  In  the  end  of  the  cold  weather  large  tracts 
of  tbe  jungle  are  burnt,  and  the  seed  scattered  on  the  stony  slopes. 
The  ground  gives  one  or  two  crops,  and  then  a  new  tract  is  prepared 
in  like  manner.  Under  this  process  the  woods  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cberra  are  becoming  rapidly  thinned. 

Tbe  Rasias  are  utterly  unacquainted  with  any  art  of  weaving,  nearly 
all  the  usual  articles  of  their  dress,  peculiar  as  they  are,  are  made  for 
tiiem  by  other  tribes  bordering  on  the  Assam  valley.  They  manufac- 
tore  a  small  quantity  of  caoutchouc,  which  they  use  principally  for 
Nnearing  baskets  in  which  to  keep  honey,  &c.  By  the  way,  the  caout- 
cboQc  tree  answers  better  than  the  Banyan  to  the  well  known  description 
in  Milton  (or  rather  in  his  authority,  Pliny)  of  the  Indian  fig.  The  for* 
mer  can  much  more  reasonably  lay  claim,  to  leaves  "  broad  as  Amaze* 
ana  targe"  than  any  which 

*<To  lodian  known 
In  Malabar  or  Deccan  spreads  her  arms." 
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The  honey  u  abnndant  and  of  nnequaUed  flavour.  A  hollowed  blodc 
of  wood  fonns  the  hive. 

As  is  the  case  with  some  European  nations,  the  houses  of  the  people 
are  by  no  means  so  dirty  as  their  persons.  Generally  they  are  dry,  sub- 
stantial thatched  cottages,  built  of  a  double  wall  of  broad  planks  placed 
verticaUy  in  the  ground,  and  with  a  good  boarded  floor  raised  three  feet 
or  more  from  the  earth.  As  they  have  rarely  anything  like  a  window, 
one  sees  nothing  at  first  entering,  and  rarely  escapes  a  bruised  head 
from  a  collision  with  one  of  the  massive  low  beams.  The  fire  is  always 
burning  on  an  earthen  hearth  in  the  centre.  There  is  no  chimney,  but 
one  soon  gets  accustomed  to  wood  smoke.  On  a  swinging  frame  over 
the  fire  is  piled  the  firewood  to  dry ;  the  veranda,  or  space  betwem  the 
two  walls,  is  partly  stored  with  lumber,  and  partly  afibrds  shelter  to  the 
fowls,  calves  and  pigs,  which  last  are  carefully  tended,  and  attain  enor- 
mous obesity.  The  people  are  unacquainted  with  the  saw,  and  the  large 
planks  (in  some  of  the  chief  houses  more  than  two  feet  in  breadth)  of 
which  their  dwellings  are  built,  are  tediously  and  wastefully  cut  from 
the  tree  with  an  adge. 

They  use  milk  in  no  shape,  and  it  is  an  article  which  a  traveller  mak- 
ing long  marches  in  the  country,  must  learn  to  do  without.  Nor  are 
their  cattle,  whether  goats  or  oxen,  though  numerous,  applied  to  any 
useful  purpose  in  their  life  time,  being  kept  only  for  slaughter,  and  espe- 
cially for  sacrifice.  Man  is  the  only  bearer  of  burdens.  Their  husbandry 
is  confined  to  the  hoe,  and  their  grain  is  thrashed  with  the  flail.  All 
loads  the  people  carry  on  the  back,  supported  by  a  belt  across  the 
forehead,  and  in  the  rains  they  and  their  burdens  are  protected  by  um- 
brellas, in  the  shape  of  a  large  hooded  shell  of  matting,  which  covers  the 
head  and  the  whole  of  the  back.  Dogs  they  are  fond  of,  and  always  crop 
the  ears  and  tail.  Wild  dogs  hunting  in  packs,  are  commonly  reported 
to  exist  in  some  of  the  vallies ;  and  from  the  descriptions  given  me  of 
wild  oxen  called  "  U-bl6  massi,"  or  the  cattle  of  God,  existing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Bara  Pbni,  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  Oour  will 
be  found  in  those  jungles.  The  worst  [feature  in  the  manners  of  the 
people,  and  one  likely  to  be  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  missionary,  is  the 
laxity  of  their  marriages ;  indeed  divorce  is  so  frequent  that  their  unions 
can  hardly  be  honoured  with  the  name  of  marriage.  The  husband  does 
not  take  his  bride  to  his  own  home,  but  enters  her  household,  or  visits 
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it  oecanonally ;  he  seemB  merely  entertained  to  continae  the  family  to 
which  his  wife  belongs.  Separation  ia  signified  by  the  exchange  of  five 
cowries,  and  the  children  abide  with  the  mother.  There  are,  however, 
iBitances  of  more  honourable  and  lasting  unions.  In  consequence 
of  this  loose  system,  we  find  that  generally  there  is  little  or  no  attach- 
ment between  a  grown*up  son  and  his  father,  as  probably  the  latter  has 
longleft  his  first  family,  and  perhaps  others  in  the  interval ;  whilst  the  af« 
fection  between  mother  and  son  is  very  strong,  and  all  the  child's  at- 
tachment rests  with  his  mother's  kin.  A  Kasia  if  asked  after  his  father 
will  often  tell  you  that  he  is  dead,  meaning  only  that  all  connection  be- 
tween them  has  ceased.  I  remember  once  in  walking  with  U-mung 
above  mentioned,  he  exchanged  salutations  with  a  comely  lass,  younger 
tiian  himself.  On  my  asking,  he  said  she  was  his  '  Chota  ma,'  his 
fiitfaer's  present  wife. 

hnmediately  connected  with  this  system,  and  we  may  suppose  origi- 
nating in  it,  is  their  strange  (though  not  unique)  law  of  succession. 
The  son  has  no  claim  to  succeed  his  father,  whether  it  be  in  the  chief- 
iUp  or  in  private  property.  The  mater's  son  has  the  inheritance.  And 
the  Raja's  neglected  offspring  may  be  a  common  peasant  or  labourer, 
whilst  he  sees  his  cousin  cherished,  as  the  heir  of  his  father's  authority 
and  wealth. 

The  greatest  festivities  of  the  people  are  funereal ;  either  at  the  burn- 
ing of  the  dead,  or  when  a  Khasia  collects  the  ashes  of  his  family,  and 
ttects  a  monument  in  their  honor.  On  great  occasions  of  this  kind  they 
hold  a  public  dance  for  several  successive  days.  The  numerous  perform- 
ed are  recompensed  by  an  ample  feast  of  pork  and  whisky.  The  dance  la 
perfonned  either  with  fans  or  swords.  In  the  former,  the  men  dance  round 
and  round  a  circle  in  the  market  place,  or  other  open  space,  somewhat 
monotonously,  attitudinizing  and  brandishing  fans.  They  are  all  clad 
in  the  most  brilliant  finery  that  they  possess,  or  can  hire;  richly 
embroidered  outer  shirts  of  broadcloth,  silken  turbans  and  dhoties,  large 
hangles,  heavy  silver  chains,  and  gold  necklaces  with  plumes  of  down 
or  peacock's  feathers,  and  ornamental  quivers.  In  the  centre  are  the 
viUage  maidens,  they  form  in  twos  and  threes,  and  set  to  one  another 
with  a  comical  pas  of  exceeding  simplicity,  which  seems  to  be  per. 
fonaed  by  raising  the  heels,  and  twisting  from  side  to  side,  on  the  fore 
pvt  of  both  feet,  which  never  leave  the  ground.    Their  eyes  are 
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demurely  cast  to  the  earth,  or  on  their  own  finery,  and  never  raked  for 
a  moment.  They  too  are  loaded  with  silver  chains,  tasseb,  and  armlets, 
and  all  wear  on  the  head  a  peculiar  circlet  of  silver,  having  a  tall  spear 
head  ornament  rising  behind*  They  are  swaddled  in  a  long  petticoat, 
as  tight  as  the  clothing  of  a  mummy,  with  an  upper  garment  like  a 
handkerchief  passing  tight  under  the  right  arm,  and  tied  in  a  knot  on 
the  left  shoulder.  Waist  they  exhibit  none,  the  figure  being  a. perfect 
parallelogram.  In  the  sword  dance,  the  men  accon^Minied  by  music 
and  musquetry,  dance  and  bound,  clashing  sword  and  shield,  and  utter- 
ing in  chorus  a  chaunt,  at  first  seemingly  distant  and  sepulohral,  but 
gradually  becoming  louder  and  louder,  till  it  bursts  into  a  tremendons 
unearthly  howl ;  then  sinking  to  a  doleful  chaunt,  again  and  again 
rising  to  wake  the  echoes.  The  sword,  a  strange  weapon,  is  composed 
of  one  piece  of  the  coarsest  iron,  about  four  feet  long,  of  which  one 
third  is  handle,  the  rest  blade.  The  latter  has  its  edge  slightly  convex, 
and  the  back  drawn  to  a  peak  like  the  old  Turkish  scymitar.  Hie 
handle  has  two  guards,  and  is  grasped  at  the  lower,  the  hilt  passii^ 
between  the  two  middle  fingers.  Yet  with  this  uncouth  weapon,  so 
uncouthly  held,  I  have  seen  a  goat  in  sacrifice  cleanly  beheaded  at 
a  blow. 

The  village  children  have  a  curious  gymnastic  amusement.  The 
trunk  of  a  young  tree,  by  a  cut  in  the  centre  is  fixed  on  a  pivot  at  the 
top  of  a  post  about  four  feet  high.  Two  urchins  seizing  opposite  ends 
of  the  pole,  run  round  in  the  same  direction  till  they  have  got  a  proper 
impetus,  and  then  whirl  rapidly,  in  turn  leaping  and  descending  in  % 
very  light  and  graceful  manner.  The  children  also  spin  a  regular  peg- 
top,  and  it  is  indigenous,  not  an  importation.  Another  of  their  recrea- 
tions is  an  old  acquaintance  also,  which  we  are  surprised  to  meet  with 
in  the  far  East.  A  very  tall  thick  bamboo  is  planted  in  the  ground 
and  well  oiled.  A  silver  ornament,  or  a  few  rupees,  placed  at  the  top, 
reward  the  successful  climber. 

But  their  favourite  amusement  in  the  cold  weather  is  aroheiy.  lo 
the  trial  of  skill  each  village  has  from  time  immemorial  its  estabhshed 
competitor,  and  with  this  alone  is  the  contest  carried  on.  The  Tozo- 
philite  meeting  is  held  at  each  village  on  alternate  market  days.  The 
target  is  pitched  at  about  sixty  yards.  It  is  made  of  an  oblong  [ueoe  of 
bark,  about  three  feet  and  a  half  high  by  one  broad.    Four  or  ^ 
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penoDfl  generally  shoot  at  once,  they  drew  the  arrow  to  the  ear,  and 
the  attitodee  are  often  very  striking,  though  to  say  the  truth,  they  are 
BO  Robin  Hoods.  The  bow,  the  bowstring,  the  arrow,  and  the  ^ver 
lie  aH  made  from  various  species  of  the  all-useful  bamboo.  When  all 
haie  ihot,  the  arrows  in  the  target  are  taken  out,  and  the  -viOagen 
ennrd  round  the  umpire  as  he  distributes  them.  As  eaeh  arrow  is 
K6qgmzed,  the  party  to  whieh  its  owner  belongs  dance  and  leap  about; 
fcadng  with  their  bows,  spinning  them  high  in  air,  and  shouting  together 
is  a  wild  cadence.  The  iillager  whose  arrows  are  in  a  minority  pays  a 
Ming  forfeit  of  a  few  cowries. 

Tliey  diew  no  very  particular  courtesy  of  bearing  towards  their 
K^tB.  Indeed  the  latter  do  not  seem  to  have  much  power.  They  have 
the  right  of  calling  on  all  to  bear  arms,  or  send  a  contribution  in  case 
rf  war ;  what  public  revenue  they  hare  is  derived  from  fines,  and  in 
>oae  eases  from  trifiing  dues  paid  in  kind  by  frequenters  of  the  markets. 
I1»  chief  is  the  judge,  and  when  he  calls  for  the  attendance  of  any 
pnty  as  criminal,  defendant,  or  witness,  he  sends  as  a  summons  a 
pNe  of  pork ;  the  pig  being  probably  charged  in  the  loser's  bill  of 
ooitB.  Ffaiing  k  almost  universal  as  a  punishment.  Occasionally 
however  a  man's  whole  goods  aie  confiscated,  whilst  he  and  his  family 
home  the  slaves  of  the  Raja ;  and  in  some  rare  cases  of  murder,  the 
ctUDsl  is  given  over  to  the  friends  of  the  sUdn,  for  them  to  wreak  their 
^<aigcaDoe.  The  water  ordeal  used  to  be  a  common  mode  of  decision. 
Tkt  opponents  with  much  ceremony  plunged  their  heads  under  water 
ift  opposite  sides  of  a  consecrated  pool,  and  he  had  the  right  viho  remained 
loigest  under  water.  I  have  been  told  that  it  was  lawful  to  use  the 
'^'rioes  of  pvactised  attomies  in  this  mode  at  trial ;  so  that  long-winded 
iBvyoa  have  as  decided  a  preference  in  these  regions  as  they  may  have 
cheahere.  The  last  ease  of  this  ordeal,  between  parties  belonging  to 
Qtena  Poonjee,  occurred  five  or  six  years  ago,  and  was  fetal  to  both 
pUntiffand  defendant. 

The  Kasias  have  a  name  lot  a  Supreme,  cr  at  least  for  a  chief  god, 
^  as  usual  they  principally  regani^  inferior  spirits.  These  are  sup- 
Pi^  to  reside  on  the  tops  of  certain  hilb,  or  in  rocky  deiBs,  and  in 
^^'m  on  the  high  hmd,  to  which  tiiey  are  b^ieved  to  descend  at  night. 
I'mples  and  idols  they  have  none,  except  in  certain  villages  of  Jaintia» 
^"^  Kali  and  her  Brahouns  have  unfortuaately  effected  a  lodgment, 

4q 
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probably  under  the  patronage  of  the  Ex-Raja,  whose  devotion  to  the 
bloody  goddess  eost  him  his  kingdom. 

The  people  are  much  addicted  to  consulting  auspices  of  different 
kinds,  bat  especially  by  the  breaking  of  eggs.  Indeed  this  latter  super- 
stition is  so  prominent,  and  has  got  such  a  fast  hold  of  the  people's 
minds,  that  it  would  seem  to  be  the  {Hincipal  part  of  their  religious 
practice.  On  all  occasions  of  doubt  it  is  resorted  to,  and  they  will 
spend  whole  days  in  dashing  eggs  upon  a  board,  with  much  wild 
chaunting  and  wilder  gestures,  in  search  of  a  decisive  or  a  favourable 
augury.  They  also  constantly  sacrifice  goats,  pigs  and  oxen  to  propi- 
tiate the  spirits.  A  Kasia  from  a  distant  western  village,  at  whose  house 
I  had  once  been  a  guest,  having  come  on  business  to  Gherra  and  paid 
me  a  visit,  he  was  regaled  with  a  glass  of  brandy ;  before  drinking  it, 
he  dipped  his  finger  four  times  in  the  glass,  filliping  a  drop  successively 
over  each  shoulder,  and  down  by  his  right  and  left  side;  on  being 
asked  his  meaning,  he  said  it  was  "  for  the  name  of  Ood." 

A  very  curious  superstition  regards  the  boa,  or  some  other  large 
snake.  It  is  believed,  that,  if  he  takes  up  his  abode  with  any  man, 
great  wealth  wiU  accrue  to  the  household;  and  that  there  are  evil 
minded  men  who  go  about  in  search  of  whom  they  may  slay,  and  cat- 
ting off  the  nose,  lips,  ears  and  hair  of  their  victims,  with  these  propi- 
tiate the  serpent,  and  prevail  on  him  to  be  their  guest.  And  it  is  difficult 
to  persuade  a  Kasia  to  go  into  the  jungle  alone,  generally  for  fear  of 
meeting  with  one  of  those  villains,  who  are  supposed  to  hide  in  all  soli- 
tary spots  looking  out  for  prey.  The  way  in  which  the  aerpent  is 
believed  to  bring  wealth  to  his  votary,  is  after  the  manner  of  the  prophet's 
blessing  on  the  widow.  Whatever  he  may  sell  from  "  basket  or  store, 
kail  or  potatoes,"  his  stock  diminishes  not.  One  would  hope  to  find  his 
ill-gotten  treasure  turning  to  **  slate  stones,"  as  wizard's  gold  was  wont, 
but  we  hear  nothing  of  this. 

Their  astronomical  notions  are  the  rudest  of  tiie  rude.  The  dianges 
of  the  moon  are  thus  accounted  for.  The  moon  (who  is  male,  and  tiie 
sun  female,  as  they  were  in  England  in  Saxon  times)  every  month  faUs 
in  love  with  his  wife's  mother,  and  she  repelling  his  addresses,  throws 
ashes  in  his  fece.  For  tiie  stars  generally,  in  days  of  old  there  was  a 
great  tree ;  up  this  climbed  a  great  multitude,  and  when  they  were 
fairly  among  the  branches,  another  multitude  came  and  hewed  the  tree. 
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Wkerrfore  (said  the  narrator)  all  the  multitade  remained  above,  where 
tkey  form  a  great  bazar,  and  are  the  stars  we  see.  The  group  of  the 
Fldads  is  the  only  one  they  name,  and  it  is  called  "  the  Henman."  Is 
it  not  called  '*  the  chickens"  in  Italy  ?  lliey  have  names  for  twelve 
montfaB*  as  follows,  but  their  application  seems  somewhat  vague. 


Naiwien, 

Ujilid, 

Ukla.huik6t, 

U-naitung, 

Uramp6ng, 

U-nailar, 

Ulabdr, 

U-naildr, 

Uyaiydng, 

U-risau, 

Ujamlmg, 

Naupr6» 

Smaller  intervals  are  reckcMied  by  village  market  daya,  which  are  held 
Cfcry  fourth  day,  a  greater  and  a  less  alternately.  They  have  no  weeks. 

Some  of  the  local  traditions  are  interesting.  The  following  is  a 
psnllel  to  the  banquet  of  Atreus^  One  of  the  finest  water  falls  near 
Cberra,  in  the  deep  valley  of  Maumlti,  is  called  Kano  Likai,  or  Likai's 
ktp.  The  origin  of  the  name  was  thus  related  to  me.  Once  on  a  time 
a  man  of  foreign  race  came  to  the  hills,  married  a  woman  named  Likai, 
and  settled  with  his  wife  in  a  village  north  of  Maumlil.  They  had  two 
ddldren,  a  boy  and  a  girL  One  day  the  woman  betook  herself  to  the 
forest  as  usual  to  cut  fire- wood,  in  her  absence  the  father  killed  his  two 
little  children,  and  cooked  them ;  on  his  wife's  return,  he  invited  her  to 
fcast  <m  what  he  had  prepared,  and  she  did  so ;  he  then  disclosed  what 
the  had  eaten.  Then  said  Likai,  "  It  is  no  longer  good  to  remain  in 
dus  world/'  and  hurrying  to  the  adjoining  precipice  leapt  over. 

Another  rock  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  has  its  name  from  a  crime 
whieh  occurred  during  a  severe  fieunine.  Two  brothers  sat  upon  its 
▼eige  conversing.  One  had  just  procured  a  supply  of  rice,  the  other 
was  destitute.  Hie  latter  thought  within  himself,  ''  here  is  abundant 
food,  my  wife  and  children  are  perishing  for  want,"  and  pushing  his 
lirodier  firom  his  seat,  seized  his  plunder,  and  hurried  home. 

On  the  road  from  Cherra  to  Jaintia  is  a  singular  ravine,  some  600 
yards  in  length,  and  80  feet  in  depth,  with  sides  remarkably  even,  and 
Rgahurly  parallel.  The  for  end  is  closed  by  a  round  knoll.  This,  it  is 
•aid,  was  the  arehery  ground  of  three  heroes  of  old,  Ramha,  Nonorrop^ 
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aiul  Pangaonrop.  I  aaked  if  there  were  giants  then  in  old  times  ?  The 
good  man  answered,  that  he  ooold  not  speak  as  to  their  height,  hat 
they  were  '*  Bara  mota  wala/'  exceeding  stoat. 

The  Kasias  have  also  their  maid  of  Arc,  or  Uaek  Agnes.  She  was 
the  wife  of  Ula.  Ula  was  a  great  warrior  at  the  court  of  the  Raja 
of  Linkardyem,  and  the  Raja  married  his  sister. 

Now  in  those  days  there  were  but  twelye  households  in  C^erra*  and 
the  Raja  of  linkardyem,  making  war  on  the  Raja  of  Cherra^  drove  him 
with  his  people  to  the  woods,  where  they  eat  leather,  and  the  rind  of 
certain  fruits.  But  the  Raja  of  linkardyem  was  a  savage,  and  abused 
his  wife,  the  sister  of  the  brave  Ula.  For  he  placed  her  on  a  frame  of 
bamboos,  and  lighted  a  fire  beneath  ;  and  so,  being  roasted,  she  died. 
So  Ula  was  wroth,  and  he  went  to  the  Raja  of  Cherra,  and  said, 
*'  Make  me  a  great  man,  and  I  will  avenge  thee  on  thine  enemy."  So 
he  of  Cherra  agreed ;  and  Ula  having  cut  off  the  head  of  the  Raja  of 
Linkardyem,  brought  it  to  him  of  Cherra,  and  so  became  first  counsellor 
of  the  Raja.  One  day  as  Ula  was  going  forth  on  his  avocations,  with 
others  of  the  village,  he  said  to  his  wife  "  Clothe  thyself  with  my  arras, 
and  garments.*'  Meantime  the  new  Rajah  of  Linkardyem  came  against 
Cherra  with  a  mighty  host  of  four  thousand  men.  Now  the  village 
of  Cherra  was  well  girt  with  palisades  and  ditches,  and  the  wife  of  Ula 
went  forth  to  the  barriers  in  her  husband's  arms  and  clothing,  and  the 
other  women  doing  likewise  went  with  her,  and  when  the  army  of  lin- 
kardyem beheld  the  arms  and  the  shield,  they  shouted  in  terror  'Ula! 
Ula !'  and  turned  their  backs  in  flight ;  for  great  was  their  fear  of 
Ula*  And  the  wives  of  Cherra,  and  the  men  who  remained,  went  forth 
with  the  wife  of  Ula,  and  chased  the  Linkardyemians,  and  smote  them 
sorely. 

From  these  twelve  households  come  the  twelve  tribes  which  now  eiist 
in  Cherra.  My  informant  was  of  the  house  of  Ula.  I  tell  these  tales 
as  they  were  told. 

About  forty  miles  west  of  Cherra,  not  hi  from  Laonr  in  the  SiUiet 
district,  a  river  debouches  from  the  mountains,  marked  in  QepL  Fishei^s 
map  as  the  Jadukotta  river.  It  is  a  wide  shallow  stream  in  the  plains, 
but  from  where  you  enter  the  hills  in  ascending,  it  is  naturally  dammed 
back  so  as  to  present  for  nearly  ten  miles  a  splendid  river  of  thefint 
dass,  with  still,  deep,  and  dear  vraten.    Under  one  of  the  bold  preci- 
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picee  which  spring  right  from  the  water»  to  a  height  of  many  hundred 
fint»  m  a  cnrkniflly  arched  cavity  strongly  resembling  an  nptnmed  boat, 
md  which  the  people  name  Basbanya's  ship.  Who  Basbanya  might 
kve  been,  I  could  not  learn,  except  that  he  was  one  of  the  *'  Deota 
Log/'  Resting  nnder  tlus  vaolt,  we  witnessed  the  mode  of  fishing  in 
theriier.  Abont  thirty  skiffs  forming  a  circle  dropped  their  large  net» 
ud  each  holding  a  cord  from  it,  direiged  in  all  directions.  When 
they  had  reached  the  end  of  their  tether,  they  again  began  to  converge, 
amitiog  the  water  with  their  oars,  beating  with  sticks  on  the  gunnels, 
ind  howling  like  a  hundred  jackalla.  Gradually  they  came  on,  making 
tbe  hills  ring,  and  hauling  on  their  lines  till  they  were  formed  round 
the  net  again.  Then  the  result  began  to  appear ;  as  the  net  gradually 
ooDtmcted,  the  whole  circle  became  alive  with  fish,  and  at  least  one 
boat  was  heavily  laden  with  the  spoil.  The  river  must  be  inexhausti- 
Ue  in  its  supplies,  for  this  operation  is  repeated  many  times  a  day  by 
ie?eval  similar  companies,  besides  smaller  parties.  Passing  on,  we 
ittdied  about  6  or  7  miles  above  the  plains,  the  largest  boulder  I  have, 
eier  aeen,  standing  into,  and  overhanging  the  water.  It  bears  the 
ttme  of  Raool,  and  at  a  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the  water 
kfd  is  an  old  and  worn  Persian  inscription  in  large  letters.  I  was  then 
unaequainted  with  the  Persian  character,  and  the  copy  taken  was  rough 
lad  probably  incorrect,  for  none  of  my  acquaintance  could  decypher 
BMire  than  a  word  or  two.  It  was  lent  to  one  of  them  for  the  purpose, 
aad  has  never  been  returned.  Perchance  it  was  the  record  of  some 
MoBsulman  adventurer,  during  the  early  days  of  their  Indian  history, 
seeking  an  El  Dorado  in  these  wildernesses. 

On  a  little  sandy  beach  where  a  tributary  joined  the  main  stream, 
were  a  lew  huts,  the  scene  of  a  bustling  baxar  of  exchange  between  the 
Bengallees  and  the  Hill  people.  In  the  river's  course  above  this  aU  waa 
npenetrable  and  uninhabited  thicket  Far  beyond,  said  the  Kasias, 
dwell  a  strange  race,  vdio  eat  men  and  snakes :— an  obscure  rumour^ 
probably  of  the  GarrowSi  whose  tenitcHry  could  not  be  far  distant. 

KUXNAUL, 

Septmher  4th,  1844. 
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Notice  of  the  Ajaib^ol^Mukklmkai.  ci»U»jidB*'l  i  ^  Y:'y^  J^  C^tam 

NxwBOLD,    F.  R,  8. 

The  folbwing  sketch  of  Cazvini's  "  Wonders  of  the  Creation/'  consists 
of  a  number  of  notes  thrown  together  for  private  reference,  while  look- 
ing oyer  a  MS.  copy,  in  Persian  and  Arabic,  of  this  curious  compila- 
tion (illustrated  with  pictures,)  in  possession  of  the  son  of  the  late 
Nawab  of  KumooL 

Being  engaged  in  some  researches  with  the  mineral  resources  of  S. 
India,  my  principal  object  was  information  as  to  sites,  (hitherto  un- 
known to  Buropeans,)  of  ores,  gems  or  valuable  minerals  in  India,  and  any 
thing  that  might  afford  the  means  of  judging  of  the  amount  of  produce 
anciently  yielded  by  those  extensive  excavations,  in  its  diamond,  copper 
and  lead  districts,  which  are  seen  at  the  present  day  entirely  n^lected. 
and  half  choked  by  vegetation  and  rubbish. 

Little,  it  must  be  confessed,  on  this  head  has  been  elicited  from  diving 
into  the  pages  of  the  Ajatb^aUMukhhikat,  It  mentions  mines  of  twHya, 
LJ Jf  blue  vitriol,  on  the  coast  of  Hindustan ;  but  the  precise  site  is  not 
specified  :  I  am  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  such  mines  at  the  pre- 
sent day  in  India.  It  is  exported  from  Pegu,  and  used  by  Hindus  as  an 
escharotic  loadstone,  aUmakndtie,  ^M^USlt  colour  *  red,    with  blade 

lines,  he  states  to  be  brought  from  India.  It  has  the  property,  he  adds, 
of  attracting  iron,  hence  vessels  that  sail  to  the  land  of  the  loadstone, 
are  built  without  iron  nails. 

I  have  found  large  masses  of  magnetic  iron  ore  with  polarity  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hospeti,  Kittovo,  and  the  Baba  Booden  mountains, 
with  dark  red  and  black  stripes,  as  described ;  and  have  little  doubt  that 
it  exists  largely  in  the  highly  ferriferous  granites  and  hypogene  rocks 
of  S.  India.  The  idea  of  the  rocks  on  the  coast  of  India  attracting  ves- 
sels by  magnetic  forces,  may  have  arisen  from  the  observation  of  the 
effects  of  the  powerful  surf  in  washing  vessels  ashore ;  and  that  of  the 
vessels  without  nails,  from  the  Massula  boats,  which  are  constructed  of 
planks  sewn  together  with  coir.  Diamonds,  lead,  copper,  and  iron  are 
not  mentioned  as  exports  from  India.  The  best  sword  blades  are 
stated  to  be  brought  thence. 

Diamonds  are  said,  as  well  as  rubies,  to  be  found  at  the  foot  of  Gehel 
Serendib,  in  Ceylon. 
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That  Ceylon  produces  rubies  is  a  well  known  fact^  but  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  diamond  has  ever  been  found  there,  or  that  there  is 
any  geological  formation  on  the  island  equivalant  to  the  diamond 
eoD^omerate  of  India,  or  the  Cascalhao  of  Brazil.  If  obtained  from 
Ceylon  in  the  time  of  Cazvini,  it  was  probably  imported  from  India  by 
the  Singhalese  from  gem  merchants. 

Among  other  productions  of  India  are  enumerated  the  bezoar  stone, 
{jaizmkr,  JXJ^H  °'  c^P^Uer  of  poison.)  from  the  stomachs  of  sheep. 
Bagle  stones,  {haja-aUakab  u^UxSI^jt^  found  in  eagle's  nests.  The 
author  states  them  to  be  like  tamarinds,  and  to  give  a  sound  when 
shaken  ;  but  when  broken,  are  found  empty.  The  eagles  bring  them 
£rom  India. 

The  astronomical  part  of  the  work  is  evidently  compiled  from  the 
Arabian  authors,  whose  systems  were  founded  on  those  of  Hipparchus 
and  Ptolemy ;  and  the  compiler  has  fallen  into  the  error  of  the  latter  in 
stating  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  to  be  as  1*  per  century,  instead  of 
IbUowing  the  Arab  prince  Allategnius,  who  brought  it  as  near  the  truth 
as  1**  per  66  years. 

His  natural  history  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  works  of  Aristotle,  Dies- 
corides.  Sheikh  ur  Reio ;  and  his  geography  from  Ptolemy  and  Abur 
Rihan. 

In  these  departments  more  especially,  the  author  has  gravely  enu- 
merated many  travellers'  tales  and  incredible  absurdities ;  but  we  should  be 
lorry  to  reject  the  whole  on  account  of  defects,  from  which  even  the 
works  of  the  great  father  of  history,  Herodotus  himself,  are  by  no 
means  free. 

The  experience  of  after-times  often  demonstrates  the  truth  of  state* 
meats  entirely  disbelieved,  and  ridiculed  on  their  first  promulgation. 
Witness  those  of  the  slandered  and  magnanimous  Bruce.  Even  in  the 
most  marvellous  traditions  of  the  various  races  of  the  earth,  we  frequent- 
ly  find  dues  to  valuable  truths. 

The  wonderful  tales  of  griffins,  hippogriffs,  dragons,  and  other 
monsters  of  old,  probably  originated  in  ancient  traditions  of  strange 
animals  now  extinct,  the  fossilized  dishonored  skeletons  of  which,  in  the 
present  day,  convince  us  of  the  foct,  which  we  should  have  other- 
wise ridiculed;  namely,  that  the  world  once  swarmed  with  such 
monsters. 
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One  of  the  last  deseriptions  in  the  AjM^aUMukKhtkat,  is,  that  of  a 
strange  creature  seen  on  the  coast  of  Aralna  Felix,  (Yemen,)  the  legs 
and  lower  parts  of  which  were  those  of  a  woman,  hut  sepaniting  from 
the  hip  into  two  distinct  human  hodies,  with  two  heads  and  two  pair  of 
arms.  These  two  hodies  lived,  ate,  and  drank  amicaUy  together,  hut 
sometimes  they  quarrelled.  After  a  space,  one  of  the  hodies  died»  and 
the  trayeller  who  relates  the  story,  states,  he  was  informed  that  after  the 
lifeless  trunk  had  heen  cut  off,  the  other  trunk  surrived  and  went  its 
way. 

The  sequel  of  this  story  is  a  little  marvellous ;  and  the  whole  tale 
would  have  been  thought  excessivdy  Munchausenish  by  any  person 
who  had  not  seen  or  read  authenticated  accounts  of  the  fiM^«»i»fft 
twins. 

The  mermaid  I  have  little  doubt  has  its  origin  in  the  exaggerated 

■ 

accounts  of  the  form  and  habits  of  that  singular  inhabitant  of  the 
Malayan  seas,  the  Dugong ;  Gh>g  and  Magog,  and  a  host  of  other 
strange  beings  described  by  Gazvini,  had  iheir  origin  in  the  exaggerated 
accounts  of  travellers.  Anticipating  some  scepticism  on  the  part  of  his 
readers,  Cazvini  gravely  premonishes  them  that  all  things  are  poasihie 
to  God. 

In  describing  the  wonders  of  the  creation,  like  the  writers  of  the 
Bridgewater  Treatises,  he  piously  calls  attention  to  the  wisdom  and 
beneficence  of  God  in  the  displayed  harmonious  design  of  his  wotks ; 
and  labours  to  impress  on  his  readers,  that  the  heavens  and  their  starry 
host  ;  the  earth  and  encompassing  ocean  ;  and  all  that  thcsein  is, 
men,  angels,  genii  and  animals,  were  created  by  God  for  the  numiiesta- 
tion  of  his  glory  and  greatness. 

The  work  was  evidently  intended  as  a  popular  exposition  of  the 
sciences  and  natural  history,  rather  than  as  a  class  book  for  students  in 
the  many  branches  on  which  it  touches. 

The  geological  theories  of  mutual  and  periodical  changes  of  sea  and 
land ;  the  poles ;  the  successive  destruction  and  reproduction  of  different 
races  of  animals ;  the  entombment  of  organic  remains ;  the  degradatiQn 
of  mountains  by  watery  action ;  the  transport  iA  their  debris  into  the 
ocean  again  to  become  mountains  when  its  bed  becomes  dry  land ;  die 
origin  of  tides ;  springs ;  earthquakes ;  halos,  &c.  are  eurioas  and  worUiy 
of  perusal. 
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Cazvini  wrote  in  the  13th  century.  HU  work  is  divided  into  two 
wmhikhs,  or  disconrsea.  The  first  treats  of  sublime  or  heavenly  things, 
(Alwiai  I  *■  iljJLa)y  and  contains  thirteen  nazrs,  sub-divided  into 
diapters.  The  first  eight  nazrs  describe  the  arrangement  of  the 
heavens,  the  sun,  moon,  their  eclipses,  &c. ;  the  planets,  their  move- 
ments and  periods  of  revolution ;  their  retrograding  and  becoming  sta- 
tionary. 

The  ninth  naxr  comprises  an  account  of  the  fixed  stars,  constellations, 
&c.  The  tenth  nazr  treats  of  the  zodiacal  signs ;  and  the  eleventh  of 
tiie  empyrean  heavens,  the  primum  mobile — Fahk'uAfla'k  Ui^^ldXU 
In  the  twelfth  luur,  we  find  a  description  of  the  lunar  mansions ;  the 
norUi  and  south  poles ;  the  zodiacal  signs ;  angels ;  genii  and  devils,  &c. ; 
and  in  the  thirteenth,  one  of  the  divisions  of  time  among  different  na« 
tions ;  the  four  seasons,  &c. 

The  second  mukdleh  treats  of  lower,  or  sublunary  things,  {Sifflidt, 
t*».LJLLig)  and  b  divided  into  five  nazre,  subdivided  into  chapters. 

They  treat  of  the  elements ;  falling  stars ;  air ;  clouds ;  rain ;  the 
winds;  halos,  {halah,  jjl^^  thunder  and  lightning;  water  compris- 
ing the  ocean ;  its  ebb  and  flow ;  the  seven  seas ;  the  earth  and  its 
^visions ;  earthquakes ;  mountains ;  plains  ;  streams  ;  springs  and  wells  ; 
things  compounded  of  the  elements  such  as  minerals ;  meteoric  stones, 
vegetables,  animals,  man,  angels,  genii,  ghouls,  devils,  beasts,  birds, 
and  reptiles ;  concluding  with  an  account  of  strange  animals. 

Summary  of  the  First  Mukdleh, 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  I  si  mukdleh, 
scattering  a  few  remarks  here  and  there,  as  they  occurred  to  me  during 
perusal. 

The  universe  is  considered  to  be  an  assemblage  of  spheres  or  orbits, 
(4/Cait, ^^ jLii)  concentrically  arranged  "like  the  coats  of  an  onion," 
(jW-Tfi^  ijiys^   Hamchun  Kosher -i-piyaz),    and    similarly    conti- 

gUOttS. 

The  author  gives  an  illustrative  diagram  of  the  mundane  system,  of 
which  the  subjoined  is  an  exact  copy.  The  concentric  red  lines  are  to 
represent  the  orbits  in  which  the  sun,  planets  and  fixed  stars  are  sup- 
posed to  revolve  round  the  earth. 

4  a 
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ne  Empyreal  Heavene, 


1  Zodiac. 
3  Saturn. 

3  Jupiter. 

4  Mars. 


5  The  Son. 

6  Venus. 

7  Mercury. 

8  The  Moon. 

9  The  Earth. 


The  earth  is  supposed  to  constitute  the  motionless  nudeuSi  (the  centrum 
mundi  of  the  Aristotelians,)  around  which  the  sun,  moon,  and  planeti 
revolve  in  the  following  order  of  proximity : — 

The  Moon,        • %^a3I  Al-kamr. 

Mercury,  ••  ••  ••  .^jlkft  Uttarid. 

Venus,  ••  ••  •.  ••  ftjb.  Tohrah. 

The  Sun,  •  •  • .  .  •  yM^^^  Shems. 

Mars,     ..  ••  '    ••  ••  ^^y  Marrikh. 

Jupiter,..  ••  •.  ^yXm^  Mushtari. 

Saturn,  •  •         •  •  •  •         •  •     i}^\  Tuhal. 

Inclusive  of  all  is  the  orbit  of  orbits,  the  Falek'i'Afla*k,  in  which  the 
fixed  stars  are  set  as  jewels  in  a  ring,  and  revolve  eternally  with  it  from 
East  to  West.* 

The  author,  after  slightly  noticing  the  proper  motions  of  the  planets, 
or  "wandering  stars"  and  fixed  stars,  proceeds  to  give  a  description  of 
the  moon,  and  of  its  diurnal  and  monthly  revolutions  round  the  earth. 

*  Thif  is  the  theory  of  Aratus,  Hipparchua,  and  after  them  of  Ptolemy ;  it  coaTfjt 
the  impreMion  of  a  belief  in  the  solidity  of  the  tpherea. 
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He  lepretents  the  moon  as  being  the  least  of  all  the  luminaries  of 
kenren,  and  its  orbit  as  being  nearest  to  the  earth;  its  snbstance,  natu- 
ally  dark*  receiving  light  from  the  sun,  (an  opinion,  according  to  Plato, 
anterior  to  Anaxagoras  500  years  before  Christ,)  in  regularly  varying 
phases,  according  to  its  distance  or  proximity.  FVom  performing  its 
TCTohitian  from  West  to  East  round  the  sun  in  a  shorter  time  thati  any 
other  planet,  it  has  been  called  the  Paik-i-falek,  uiCi^uiw  the  courier 
of  the  sphere,  who  performs  his  course  in  28  days'  joumies,  or  mangUes, 
Juk««  On  the  29th  the  moon  is  veiled  (Juuwk^  mvstater,)  being 
below  the  sun's  light,  or  in  conjunction :  this  sometimes  occurs  on  the 
28di,  when  the  month  is  said  to  be  nakis,  (jeS\j  deficient.  From  this 
time  it  begins  to  increase  its  distance  from  the  sun,  and  daily  to  receive 
more  of  its  light.  When  it  arrives  in  opposition,  the  whole  of  the 
moon's  face  nearest  the  earth  becomes  illumined,  and  is  termed  badr, 
Oj  in  contradistinction  to  halal,  J  J^  new  moon.  As  it  approaches  the 

tan,  it  receives  less  of  its  light.  At  the  conjunction  (mukdran,  ^jmUu*) 
ci  the  sun  and  moon,  the  dark  side  is  turned  towards  the  earth,  and  the 
light  side  towards  Mercury. 

Selipsei  of  the  Moon. 

The  author  explains  these  phenomena  by  the  supposition  of  the 
earth's  coming  between  the  sun  and  the  full  moon,  when  near  its  as- 
cending or  descending  node ;  when  the  earth's  shadow  is  consequently 
thrown  on  the  moon. 

Moon*8  influence  on  Tides, 

The  bi-diomal  ebb  and  flow  of  the  ocean  are  ascribed  to  the  moon's 
revolution  round  the  earth.  The  flow  is  at  its  mRrim^^m  when  the 
moon  arrives  opposite  the  axis  of  the  earth,  (t.  e.  when  it  comes  upon 
the  meridian,)  and  begins  to  ebb  immediately  it  has  passed  this  point. 
The  ebb  is  at  its  maximum  when  the  moon  is  in  the  horizon. 

The  bi-monthly  rises  and  fialls  of  the  ocean  (spring  and  neap  tides,) 

are  said  to  be  owing  to  the  conjunctions  and  opposition  (A  the  sun  and 

moon. 

Mom's  influence  on  Animals  and  Vegetation. 

During  the  moon's  increase,  animals  are  supposed  to  be  stronger ;  the 
temperament  of  man.  the  secretion  of  juices  more  active ;  beasts  more 
eager  in  pursuit  of  prey  ;  fishes  in  better  conditbn ;  growth  of  vegetation 
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quicker,  and  the  production  of  fruit  in  greater  abundance  and  of  superior 
flavour  and  colour;  gems  are  generated,  grow,  and  acquire  briliianoe 
during  the  days  of  the  moon's  increase.  A  person  who  falls  sick 
during  the  increase,  will  have  greater  strength  to  resist  the  progress  of 
his  disorder  than  during  the  wane  of  the  moon. 

When  much  exposed  to  its  rays  he  then  becomes  sleepy  and  indolent, 
and  subject  to  colds,  vertigos,  &c.  The  flesh  of  animals  foils  into 
rapid  decomposition. 

The    Milky -way,   Surj^al-Asma,   4.1^)1  «^tj^  the  Saddle  of  the  Heavene. 
The  milky  way  is  called  by  some,  the  Mother  of  Stars,  from  the 

countless  myriads  it  contains.* 

Here  follows  a  brief  description  of  the  computed  size  and  revolutions 

of  the  planets,  sun,  and  solar  eclipses. 

Fixed  Stars. 

The  fixed  stars,  the  author  states,  are  innumerable  ;  1022  have  been 
described,  (the  number  given  by  Ptolemy,  besides  the  stars  Adeneba,  Ai» 
gardi,  and  Almuren,  though  Hipparchus  gives  a  catalogue  of  1081,)  970 
of  this  number  are  grouped  into  48  figures  or  constellations,  20  of  which 
are  in  the  Northern  hemisphere ;  16  in  the  Southern  ;  and  12  in  the 
Zodiac.  (In  the  Gatasteriemi  of  Eratosthenes,  250  years  B.  C.  are  the 
names  of  44  constellations.) 

The  fixed  stars  move  from  W.  to  B.,  advancing  about  one  degree  per 
century,  and  performing  their  revolution  like  the  sun,  in  36,000  years. 
The  axis  of  their  orbit  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Zodiac.  The  Zodiac  is 
divided  into  12  signs,  (the  names  of  which,  like  those  of  the  Hindoos, 
correspond  with  those  of  the  Greeks,)  viz. 

J^sr^l      Al  Hamal,  . .     Kptoc 

. JtJI  Ath  Thour,  . .  TAvpoc 

^^IJOl  At  Tawfimin,  . .  AiSv/uoc 

^UdJbi  As  Sartan,  ••  KapKivog 

i>rfM)l  Al  Assad,  <    .  •  Accuv 

«  Oemocritias  was  the  fint  to  propound  what  the  telescope  of  Galileo  has  prat- 
ed ;  viz.  that  the  galaxy  was  a  congeries  of  minute  stars.  Up  to  his  time  it  was  thought 
by  some  that  this  singular  track  on  the  heavens  was  a  forsaken  path  of  the  sun,  a  fiery 
exhalation  or  zone,  the  earth's  shadow,  &c. 
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Kjiil  Azra,        ••  •.  WapQtvoq 

^;l wJI  Al  Mizan,  . .  Zvyoc 

u^jAiJI  AlAkrab,  ^Kopirioq 

(jii.*JUl^&  Zu-al-kou8,  ••  To^oTiic 

^j^l  AlZadi,  •.  ..  AiyoKipwQ 

mm 

UIIu^%SLi»^      Musakib-al-ma,    -.     YSpoj^ooc 
^^^JLJI      AlMakin,  ..     Ix^vq 

The  sun  ia  supposed  to  traverse  the  12  signs  of  the  Zodiac  in  365 
days. 

After  the  description  of  the  constellations  and  their  principal  stars,  fol- 
lows a  notice  of  the  Falek-i-Buruj  and  the  Falek-al-Afldk. 

Angels,  Geniis  and  Devils. 

The  author  supposes  angels  to  be  beings  endowed  with  life,  reason 
and  wisdom ;  geniis  free  from  darkness,  lusts,  sin,  and  impurity,  amon? 
whom  exists  not  the  distinction  of  sex,  beings  created  from  fire  express- 
ly for  the  praise  and  glorification  of  the  Almighty ;  of  various  forms  and 
power,  whose  sole  delight  is  in  divine  adoration ;  and  whom  God  made 
to  tenant  the  skies,  in  order  that  his  power  and  goodness  might  be 
e?erywhere  manifest ;  in  the  heavens  as  well  as  on  earth,  in  the  regions 
of  air,  and  among  the  depths  of  the  sea. 

Genii  and  devils  are  supposed  to  be  allied  to  the  angels,  but  imper- 
fect, (vide  p.  665.) 

Of  the  angek  that  minister  to  the  Almighty,  four  are  constantly  em- 
ployed in  interceding  for  mankind  and  created  beings :  the  first  hsyi  the 
fbnn  of  a  man ;  the  second  that  of  a  bull ;  the  third,  that  of  a  lion ;  and 
the  fourth  that  of  an  eagle. 

Another  angel  presides  over  the  motions  of  the  spheres  and  stars; 
the  elements ;  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  world ;  and  over  all 
things  below  the  moon's  orbit.  His  strength,  excellence,  and  size  are 
incomparable,  and  he  possesses  power  to  arrest  and  stop  the  revolution 
of  the  universe. 

Among  the  principal  angels,  the  author  enumerates  Ist,  Israfil,  who 
will  sound  the  trump  at  the  great  day  of  resurrection,  and  whose  wings 
Teach  from  East  to  West,  frbm  heaven  to  earth.     2nd,  Gabriel,  the 
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spirit  of  the  faithfal  the  holj  spirit,  (jmXaSI^-^j  who  has  charge  of  all 

created  things.  3rd,  Michael,  who  has  chai^ge  of  neaiwnly  bodies,  the 
actions  and  powers  of  things  that  have  breath,  and  the  angel- tenanted 
sea  of  the  7th  paradise.  4th,  IzraU,  the  angel  of  death,  the  place  of 
repose  of  action ;  the  place  of  immersion  of  souls  and  bodies,  whose  feet 
are  on  earth,  and  whose  head  touches  the  firmament. 

The  author,  after  narrating  conversations  between  the  prophets 
Abraham  and  Solomon  with  the  ttngel  of  death,  proceeds  to  describe  the 
seven  angels  that  have  separate  charge  of  the  angels,  the  seventh  hea- 
vens, the  guardian  angels,  two  of  whom  are  constantly  on  the  right  and 
left  of  every  mortal,  to  record  his  good  and  evil  actions,*  the  two 
angels  HanU  and  Marut,  imprisoned  till  the  day  of  judgment  by  the 
Almighty  in  a  well  in  Babylon,  for  having,  when  subjected  under  a 
fleshly  form  to  similar  temptations,  committed  sins  for  which  the  angels 
denounced  mankind. 

Division  of  Time, 

The  measurement  of  time  hinges  upon  the  revolution  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  Time  is  divided  Intokarans,  ^3  or  cycles ;  harmM  into  years; 
years  into  months ;  months  into  days  and  nights ;  daya  and  nights 
into  hours ;  hours  into  minutes ;  and  minutes  into  seconds. 

Human  life  is  made  up  of  time ;  a  space  to  be  passed  by  each  travel- 
ler ;  of  which  every  year  is  a  journey ;  every  month  a  hdrid ;  every  wedc 
a  parasang ;  every  day  a  mile. 

The  day  is  shortest  when  the  sun  enters  in  Jadi,  (Capricorn),  and 
longest  when  it  appears  in  Sartan,  (Cancer).  When  the  sun  enters 
Hamal  and  Mizan,  (Aries  and  Libra,)  at  ^e  time  of  the  venial  and 
autumnal  eqtinoxeB,  the  days  and  nights  are  equal. 

The  day  is  the  space  between  sunrise  and  sunset ;  and  the  nig^ 
between  sunset  and  sunrise. 


*  **  We  created  man,  and  we  know  what  his  soul  whisperetb  within  him:  and  we 
are  nearer  unto  him  than  his  jugular  'vein*  When  the  two  angels  deputed  to  tske  ac- 
count of  a  man's  behaviour,  take  account  thereof;  one  sitting  on  the  right  hand,  uA 
the  other  on  the  left,  he  uttereth  not  a  word ;  but  there  is  with  him  a  watcher  ready  to  note 
it  And  the  agony  of  death,  shall  come  in  truth.  Thus  oh  man  is  what  thou  soughtett  fo 
avoid.  And  the  trumpet  shall  sound :  this  will  be  the  day  which  hath  been  threatened, 
and  every  soul  shall  Qomit" —Sale*  s  Koran^p*  382. 
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The  Week. 

The  month  is  divided  into  four  portions,  consisting  each  of  seven  days. 

Sunday,  (Ymn^al^nhadi,  ^^j^^Xl^^)  i^  the  first  day  of  the  week. 
It  is  kept  holy  by  the  Nazarenes.  Jesus,  blessings  upon  Him,  first 
commanded  his  foUowers  to  keep  holy  the  Friday ;  but  the  latter  being 
uawilling  that  their  holyday  should  precede  that  of  the  Jews;  viz 
Saturday,  Sunday  was  fixed  on. 

The  second  day  is  Monday,  Ytum-al-ithnin,    ^^AliXf^Aj   the  day  of 

the  flight  to  Medina. 

The  third,  Tuesday,  Yum-ath-thaltha,  (jJUOL^  is  the  day  on  which 
Cain  murdered  Abel. 

The  fourth,  Wednesday,  Yum-al^arbay  ^o'V-^ 

The  fifth,  Thursday,  Yum-al-hhamis,  ^jruxtrPfajJ^ 

Friday,  the  Mahomedan  sabbath,   the  day   of  assembly,   »^y?t  ^ 

rn-a/'/vaia,  the  author  has  placed  first  in  his  list,  though  it  is  evident 
Sanday  was  originally,  among  the  Arabs,  the  first  day  in  the  week,  and 

Saturday,  (Ae^eobt^  CIaAmJI  the  seventh,  or  sabbath  of  the  Jews),  the 
hat* 

Dion  Cassius  states,  that  the  Egyptians  consecrated  the  seven  days 
of  the  week  to  the  seven  planets,  Ec^,  rove  aaripag  rove  cirra  tovc 
tXivrira^    wvofULOiiivovq    raq    rifiipa^  avaKurOai   Karefrrtf  vtto 

aiyuiTTUtoVf  and  it  is  certain,  that  a  hebdomadary  division  of  the  month 
prerailed  at  a  period  of  the  most  remote  antiquity  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  the  days  of  which  he  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the 
sua,  moon,  and  planets.  Among  the  Chaldeans,  the  Egyptians,  the 
Arabians,  prior  to  Mahomed,  the  Hindoos,  the  Greeks,  and  the  ancient 
nations  of  Northern   Europe,     lliese  hebdomadary  period  all   com- 


*  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  author  aMigns  no  reason  for  the  diviaion  of  the  month 
into  veeka.  A  division  of  time,  not  dependent  on  any  movement  or  epoch  of  the 
ketvealy  bodies,  but  evidently  of  divine  origin,  the  earliest  and  most  authentic  ac- 
count of  which  is  found  in  the  books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  wherein  Moses  declares 
Uiat  the  creation  of  the  world  was  accomplished  in  6  days,  and  that  the  Almighty 
nsted  on  the  7th  day,  and  blessed  it,  and  commanded  that  it  should  be  kept  holy  as  a 
(Uy  of  rest  by  mankind ;  a  circumstance  to  which  the  Mahomedan  author  briefly 
■dferis,  without  explaining  why  Mussulman  do  not  adhere  to  this  precept  of  the 
Peatateuch. 
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mence  with  the  day  of  the  sun ;  and  the  order  of  saccesaioa  of  the 
names  is  precisely  similar ;  a  coincidence,  striking  and  remarkable. 

The  natural  binary  division  of  the  month  into  the  light  and  dark 
periods,  or  rather  of  the  moon's  wane  and  increase  of  15  days  each,  the 
kiata  and  suklu  pukskmmt  of  the  Hindoos,  is  not  mentioned  by  the  aa- 
thor. 

I  have  asked  many  Brahmans  versed  in  astronomy,  and  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  principles  on  which  their  sages  have  founded  ^eir  divisions 
of  time,  why  the  week  alone  should  not  have  been  based  on  the  more- 
ments  or  conjunctions  of  any  of  the  celestial  bodies.  They  have  been 
generally,  what  is  nautically  termed,  taken  aback  at  the  question,  bat 
said,  their  attention  had  not  been  called  to  it  before.  After  consulting 
their  books,  they  acknowledged  that  the  week  coincides  with  no  revela- 
tion or  conjunction  of  the  stars  or  planets,  and  that  it  is  of  divine  ori- 
gin, instituted  by  the  Supreme  Being  in  everlasting  commemoration  of 
the  days  on  which  he  successively  created  the  sun,  moon  and  five  planets. 

This  may  be  regarded  as  an  indication  that  Sabianism,  from  the  Arabic 
As'Saba,  xamJI  the  seven,  prevailed  among  the  Hindoos  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism. 

Months, 

After  briefly  noticing  the  months  of  ^e  Turks,  Copts,  Zenjs  and 
Hindoos,  the  author  details  those  of  the  Arabs,  Rumis  and  Persians. 

Those  of  the^  Arabs  consist  of  30  and  29  days  alternately,  and  their 
year  of  12  lunations,  or  354  days. 


Names. 

Mohurrum, 

Suffer, 

Rubai-al-awal, 

Rubai-us-sani, 

Jamadi-al-awal, 

Jam6di-u8-sani, 


•  • 


•  • 


Arab  Months. 

Days.        Names.  Days. 

Brought  over,  ..177 

..  30 
..29 
. .  30 
..  29 
•  •  •  •      vU 

..     29 


30  Rajab, 

29  Sraban, 

30  Ramzan, 

29  Shawal, 

30  Za'l-kadr, 
29  Zu'l-hadj, 


Carried  over,  177 


Total, 


354 
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Rumi  Months.* 

Days. 

Brought  over. 

Days. 
182 

rttrin     I. 

•  • 

31 

Nisao, 

.  ■          •  • 

30 

,.    II. 

« . 

30 

# 

Ayar, 

. .          •  • 

31 

Kumii,    I. 

•  • 

81 

Hanzan, 

•  •          •  • 

30 

„     II. 

*  • , 

31 

Pamuz, 

.  •          •  • 

31 

Serat, 

•  • 

28 

Ab, 

.  •          .  • 

31 

Aiar, 

•  • 

31 

Elul, 

•  •          •  0 

SO 

Carried  oyer*  182 

Total. 

..  3(i5 

Persian  Months. 

The  Persian  months  consiat  of  30  days  each,  giving  to  the  year  360 
days ;  bat  5  days  are  annually  added  to  the  month  Aban,  which  nearly 
oompletes  the  solar  year.  The  month  of  Femurdin  commences  the 
Pernan  year  about  the  time  of  the  autumnal  equinox. 

Names  and  order  of  the  Persian  months : — 


1.  Femurdin. 

2.  Ardibihist. 

3.  Khurdad. 

4.  Tir. 

5.  Murdad. 

6.  Shahryur. 


7.  Mahar. 

8.  Aban. 

9.  Azur. 

10.  Di. 

11.  Bahman. 

12.  Isfandarmas. 


Besides  the  division  of  the  month  into  weeks,  like  other  Mahomedan 
countries,  the  Persians  have  a  separate  name  for  each  of  the  30  days 
composing  the  month. 

The  author  enters  into  a  description  of  the  months  and  of  remarkable 
feast  days  among  the  Mahomedans  and  Persians. 

*  The  names  of  the  Rami  monthfl  are  identical  with  thoie  of  the  Syriani,  who 
li  wtll  as  the  Greeks,  adopted  the  era  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  dating  Sll  years  and  four 
■muUh  before  Christ.  The  Syrian  Greeks  began  their  year  in  the  month  Elal,  or 
September,  and  other  Syrians  in  Pishrin  1,  or  October:  the  Jews  about  the  autumnal 
c^smoi.    The  Uindee  solar  months  commence  in  September  with  Aswini. 

4  8 
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The/wr  Smuona. 

The  period  of  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes,  and  those  of  the 
sun's  entrance  into  hamal  and  sartan,  (Aries  and  Cancer,)  divide  the 
year  into  four  parts. 

The  first  called  (rubbi,  xM.)  or  spring,  extends  from  the  ▼emal 
equinox  until  the  sun  has  completed  its  northerly  course,  and  is  on  the 
point  of  returning  towards  the  equator.  The  summer,  (iaif,  uJuu^) 
commences  at  this  period,  and  lasts  till  the  autumnal  equinox,  when 
autumn  begins,  and  continues  till  the  sun  has  attained  its  utmost  south- 
erly declination.  The  winter,  (shUa,  \xi  )  now  sets  in,  and  terminates 
at  the  vernal  equinox. 

The  Cycles  of  the  Prophets, 

Some  ulimas  have  declared,  that  God,  onoe  in  a  thousand  years,  in 
order  to  manifest  his  divine  power  and  glory,  has  sent  a  prophet  among 
mankind. 

In  the  first  1000  years  appeared  Abu'l^hoBker,  (the  father  of  mankind,) 
Adam.  In  the  2nd,  Abuna^noh,  Noah,  the  Shaikh  of  the  prophets ;  and 
Abraham,  the  beloved  of  Qod,  Khalil  Allah,  in  the  third.  In  the  4th 
millennium  appeared  Moses,  who  spoke  with  Qod,  Kahn  AUah.  In  the 
5th,  Solomon,  the  son  of  David.  In  the  6th  Isa,  Jesus,  the  Spirit  of  Ood, 
Ruh  Allah ;  and  in  the  7th,  Mahomed,  the  Seal,  or  last  of  the  prophets. 

To  this  succeeds  a  curious  story  of  the  prophet  Khizrs  appearing  to 
a  king,  and  telling  him  of  the  changes  the  world  had  undergone.  That 
the  sea  was  formerly  dry  land,  and  dry  land  sea,  and  that  races  of 
strange  animals,  no  longer  existing,  have  been  swept  from  the  earth's 
surface  in  succession. 

2d  Mukdleh,  or  Discourse  on  Sublunary  Things, 


Al  MakalUh  ath  thameh  fias  sifiiat,  ciiUUJI J  »J(J9l  luJlSJI 

The  elements,  Al  andsir,  yJSji] 

The  elements  are  'supposed  to  be  four  in  number ;  vis.  fire,  sir, 
water  and  earth,  (then  thought  to  be  simple  bodies,)  of  which  ereiy 
thing  else  is  composed. 
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Fire. 

The  nature  of  fire  is  heat :  its  proper  place  in  the  creation  is  below 
the  moon's  orbit,  above  the  region  of  air  :  fire  being  the  lightest  of  the 
elements. 

* 

Air  and  Water. 

Air  being  lighter  than  water,  and  heavier  than  fire,  occupies  the  in- 
termediate space. 

Earth. 

Earth  being  the  heaviest  of  the  elements,  lies  lowest  near  the  lines  of 
contact;  each  element  is  thought  to  partake  of  the  character  of  the 
element  to  which  it  approaches.  Fire  is  blended  with  the  air  as  in  the 
tmoem.  Air  becomes  water,  as  in  rain.  Water  is  converted  into  air, 
aa  in  vapour  ;  and  water  into  earth  as  in  petrifying  springs. 

Pkemmtema  efthe  regime  of  Fire  and  Air,  Meteors  and  Falling  Stare. 

Meteors  and  falling  stars  are  considered  as  exhalations  that  have 
risen  from  the  earth,  and  become  ignited  on  reaching  the  region  of  fire ; 
as  the  smoke  of  a  recently  extinguished  lamp  is  ignited,  on  reaching  the 
flame  of  another  lamp  placed  above  it.* 

Division  of  the  Atmosphere. 

The  air  is  divided  into  three  regiqns.  The  highest  nearest  the  region 
of  fire,  is  extremely  hot,  and  is  called  ether,  (other,)    y^] 

The  second  h  intensely  cold :  the  third,  which  is  nearest  the  earth, 
has  a  more  moderate  temperature,  and  is  subdivided  into  warm,  cold, 
and  temperate. 

Clouds  amd  Rain,  fSahah^wa-aUmair^  j^b  -     «t^g^) 

Clouds  are  supposed  to  be  water  raised  in  vapour  by  the  sun's  heat ; 
and  rein  and  mist,  the  result  of  their  condensation  in  the  middle,  or 
cold  region  of  air. 


*  It  if  curious  that  the  ufet  of  oil  gas  ihould  ha?e  rtmainad  lo  long  latant,  after 
this  eirly  difcovery  of  iti  ioAammable  nature. 
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The  Winds,  (Ar  Riah,   ^byi) 

The  winds  are  produced  by  the  sun,  and  the  revolution  of  the  spheres. 
The  North  wind  is  cold,  because  it  comes  from  the  North  pole;  and 
the  South  wind  is  warm,  because  it  passes  over  the  equator. 

Thunder  and* Lightning,  (Arradwa-al-harh,   £f»>JU«>ie  Jl) 

From  the  jagged  and  broken  appearance  of  clouds  in  a  thunder 
storm,  it  is  thought  that  thunder  and  lightning  are  the  result  of  the 
shock  of  the  coUision  by  which  the  clouds  are  thus  broken  in  their 
rapid  descent  after  condension  in  the  middle  region  of  air. 

The  lightning  is  seen  before  the  thunder  is  heard,  although  it  is  said 
that  both  are  simultaneous.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  sound  of  the 
thunder  is  dependent  on  the  undulations  of  the  air,  {mowhuf  bar,  tame* 
wuJ,al'haW'a»  UJt  ^y^  j^  ^J^y^   which  are  slower  than  sight 

When  a  person  is  beating  clothes  on  a  st(Mie  at  a  distance,  we  see  the 
cloth  strike  against  the  stone  before  we  hear  the  noise.* 

Haloe,  (AUhalah,  ^lJ|  hence  our  term  halo,)  are  caused  by  the 
reflection  of  the  moon's  light  on  subtle  polished  particles  floating  in  the 
air,  and  veiling  the  moon.f 

Rainbows,  fKous,  (m*JI) 

Rainbows  occur  when  transparent  particles  of  water  are  in  the  air 
opposite  the  sun,  the  rays  of  which  cause  them. 

Phenomena  of  the  region  of  Water, (Karah'al-ma,   Ulf  ^^)  Convexity  of 

the  surface  of  the  Sea, 

The  surface  of  the  ocean  is  assumed  to  be  convex,  because  sailors 
aflirm,  that  in  approaching  a  mountain  from  the  sea,  the  top  of  the 

*  Anaximander,  more  than  five  centuries  before  Christ,  ascribed  the  phenomena  of 
thunder  and  lightning  to  a  similar  cause  ;  and  his  pupil,  Anaximenes  we  find,  in  an 
approach  to  the  discovery  of  electricity,  comparing  lightning  to  the  flash  produced, 
in  sees  of  warm  latitudes,  by  the  stroke  of  an  oar. 

t  Haloe  have  been  lately  considered  as  caused  by  the  moon's  light,  or  froten 
shining  particles  floating  in  the  air ;  while  others  suppose  them  occasioned  by  that 
class  of  cloud  called  by  meteorologists,  eirro-Hratus,  which  are  formed  in  the  lower 
ktrata  of  the  atmosphere. 
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momitaiii  is  first  descried,  and  drawing  nearer  its  centre  and  base»  come 
into  view  saocessivelj. 

8altne9s  of  the  Sea. 

Water  is  divided  into  two  great  classes ;  viz.  salt  and  fresh,  the  salt 
is  derived  from  the  earth  burnt  by  the  sun,  and  driven  by  the  winds  into 
the  sea.  Salt  prevents  the  ocean  from  putrefaction,  and  creating  a 
pestilence  in  the  world,  which  the  ocean  surrounds. 

SuhdivisioM  of  the  Salt  Water, 

The  salt  water  is  divided  into  seven  seas,  comprehended  in  the 
unrounding  ocean,  Bahr'uMohit ;  viz. 

The  sea  of  China, 


•  • 


Hind^ 

Persia, 

Kolzum,  or    \ 

Red  Sea,       J 

Zenj,  or  Zan- 1 


guebar, 
4ughrib, 
Western 


Mughrib,  or    \ 
em  sea,  j 


Bahr  i  Chin, 

„  al  Hind^ 

„  al  Pars, 

u  &1  Kolzum, 

„  al  Zenj, 

„  al  Mughrib, 

,y  al  Kharz^ 


oa^l^ 


II 


I 


Seven  other  names  are  given  to  the  seven  seas ;  viz. 


1. 

Bahr-i, 

2. 

>» 

3. 

» 

4. 

99 

5. 

99 

6. 

>9 

7. 

99 

•  • 


Kabis, 

Horn, 

Muxlin, 

Mirjos. 

Sakitt. 

Baki. 

Nit  ash. 


The  author  having  entered  into  a  long  description  of  the  wonderful 
inhabitants  and  natural  productions  of  these  seas  and  their  different  is- 
lands,  of  which  are  given  some  curious  paintings,  proceeds  to  describe 
the  form  and  divisions  of  the  earth. 

The  Earth,  (Kurah^al-arz,  ^ji]sJ) 

The  earth  is  supposed  to  be  divided  into  three  parts ;  there  is  nothing 
lower  than  the  earth.    Some  say,  it  is  striped  like  a  sphere;  others 
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like  a  shield  or  half  a  sphere.  Most  of  the  ancienU  are  of  opimon,  that  it 
18  a  ball  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  heavens,  like  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
in  the  white.  Some  saj  the  earth  has  nine  sides :  on  each  side  men 
stand  with  their  feet  to  the  earth,  and  their  heads  towards  the  sky. 
Some  say,  it  floats  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean. 

Pythagoras  (a«M3-^'0uJ)  thinks  the  earth  revolves,  and  that  the 
apparent  motion  of  die  heavenly  bodies,  from  East  to  West,  is  caused  by 
the  motion  of  the  earth  from  West  to  East.  Bat  this  can  never  be ;  for 
if  we  liberate  a  pigeon  in  the  air,  it  could  never  again  return  to  us ; 
since  the  earth  must  revolve  more  rapidly  than  a  pigeon  can  fly.* 

The  earth  is  divided  into  three  parts ;  viz.  1st,  the  part  above  the 
ocean ;  2nd,  the  part  concealed  by  the  ocean ;  and  drd,  its  centre  or  axis. 
The  surface  is  covered  by  vegetation  and  animals  ;  the  interior  is  occu* 
pied  by  ores,  metals,  &c.  Only  half  of  the  heavens  are  visible  at  once : 
but,  if  we  move  our  position,  on  the  earth's  surfiace,  we  see  parts  of  the 
heavens  which  were  not  visible  from  the  place  which  we  first  occupied, 
at  the  rate  of  one  degree  of  the  heaven's  surface  for  every  1 9  parasangs 
we  travel.t 

After  a  quotation  from  Abu  Bihan's  speculations  on  the  earth's 
diameter  and  circumference,  the  author  alludes  to  the  fiact  of  the  Caliph 
Mamun  causing  the  measurement  of  a  degree  to  be  made,  (this  was 
done,  A.  D.  814,  in  the  sandy  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  between  Palmyra 
and  the  Euphrates,)  by  which  56f  miles  were  fixed  as  the  equivalent 
of  a  degree  of  the  heaven's  circumference. 

Batolimus,  (Ptolemy),  he  goes  on  to  state,  divided  the  night  and  day 
into  24  equal  portions  by  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun.  Having 
ascertained  that  the  sun  traverses  15^  of  its  path  in  an  hour  of  time, 
(24  X  15^=360^,)  he  found,  by  observations  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  at 
two  cities,  (the  distance  between  which  was  ascertained,)  that  a  degree 
of  the  sun's  path  was  equivalent  to  every  75  Arabian  miles  of  the  earth's 
surface,  which  being  multiplied  by  860  give  27,000  miles  as  the  mea- 
sure of  the  earth's  drcumference,  (24,912  geographical  miks  are  its 
true  circumference.) 

*  Thii  if  the  old  objection  of  the  Ptolemais  to  the  Pythagorean  or  Copemican 
tystem ;  they  forgot  that  the  atmosphere,  in  which  their  pif  eon  flies,  partakes  of  the 
motion  of  the  earth,  and  carries  the  pigeon  along  with  it,  at  an  equal  rate  with  the 
objects  on  the  earth's  surface. 

t  Calcnlatisg  the  pttroianp  at  3  miles,  the  terrestrial  degree  would  be  57  milo. 
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The  author  obeervea,  that  when  the  ran  mee  on  the  lalanda  of  Pros* 
peritj,  {JaadU)  l»*  •^smj^  the  rtav   fiaKapatv,  or  Fortunate  Islands  of 

Flotemj,  in  the  far  west,  he  is  rising  on  the  inhabitants  of  China  in  the 
extreme  Bast.  Hence  the  distance,  he  states,  mnst  be  one-half  of  the 
earth's  circumference,  or  13,500  miles.* 


The  DwiiumB  qf  the  Globe. 

Jhu-r'Ttkam  of  Kharezm,  divides  the  globe  into  the  Northern  and 
Southern  hemispheres,  which  are  separated  hj  the  equator. 

Another  line,  crossing  the  equator  at  right  angles,  and  extending  from 
pole  to  pole,  subdiTides  it  into  four  quarters. 

The  Southern  quarters  are  supposed  to  be  occupied  by  water ;  and 
the  equator  to  be  the  austral  limit  of  the  habitable  world. 

Of  the  Northern  hemisphere  |th  is  land,  and  the  remainder  water. 
The  tracts  near  the  North  pole  are  uninhabited  from  the  intense  cold 
which  is  occasioned  by  its  distance  from  the  equator. 

Those  parts  are  inhabited,  where  the  maximum  length  of  the  days 
sad  nights  never  exceed  16  hours. 

The  South-easterly  parts  of  the  North  hemisphere  are  inhabited  by 
the  Abyssinians,  the  Zenjs,  (people  of  Zanguebar,)  and  the  Nubians. 
The  S.  W.  tracts  are  bad,  God  knows. 

The  uven  Climes,  (Haft  Akalim,  ^\S]  CLkSl^)  the  xXifiaTa  of  the  Greeks. 

The  habitable  portion  of  the  earth,  (i.  e.  Northern  hemisphere,)  is 
di?ided  into  seven  climes,  which  are  supposed  to  extend  like  zones,  or 
carpets,  spread  from  East  to  West,  between  the  equator  and  the  North 
pole.     Their  breadth  from  N.  to  S.  varies,  and  their  length  shortens, 

*  Eratotthenet  of  Cyrene,  who  determined  the  diitance  between  the  tropicf ,  47'' 
21'  39^,  or  iL^  of  the  earth's  circumference,  was  the  first  to  attempt  the  earth's  mea* 

turement  by  observations  of  the  sun's  meridian  height.  He  found  that,  at  the  summer 
solstice,  the  sun  was  vertical  at  noon  at  Syene,  while  at  Alexandria,  at  the  same 
time,  it  was  the  50lh  part  of  a  circumference  from  being  vertical;  hence  he  concluded, 
neglecting  the  solar  parallax,  that  the  distance  between  these  two  cities  comprehend- 
ed a  SOth  part  of  the  globe's  circumference.  The  distance  between  Alexandria  and 
Sytne  was  then  estimated  at  5,000  stadia;  which  multiplied  by  50,  give  2,50,000 
stadia  as  the  measure  of  the  circumference,  and  divided  by  S60,  694  1  stadia  to  a 


This  practical  philosopher,  who  flourished  nearly  three  centuries  before  Christ,  wrote 
s  work  on  geography,  which  is  unfortunately  lost. 
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confbnnably  to  the  earth's  fonn,  as  they  approach  the  pole.  The  length 
of  the  Ist  dime,  that  nearest  the  equator,  is  3,000  parasangs^  and  its 
breadth  150 ;  while  the  length  of  that  nearest  the  pole  is  only  1,500, 
and  its  breadth,  75  parasamgs, 

AMdon,  Alexander,  Ardeshir,  and  other  similar  monarchs,  have  made 
these  climes  the  boundaries  of  their  empires. 

The  leading  principles  on  which  this  division  of  the  North  hemisphere 
into  climates  is  based,  are  the  differences  of  temperature,  and  the  maxi- 
mum length  of  the  days  and  nights.  In  the  first  clime»  the  maximum 
length  is  from  12}  to  12}  hours. 


•  • 


>* 


»> 


f* 


*> 


rt 


Hours, 

Hours. 

..         13} 

to 

13} 

..          13} 

to 

14 

..          14} 

to 

14} 

..          14} 

to 

15 

..         15} 

to 

15} 

..         16} 

to 

16 

In  the  2nd  Clime  from 

3rd  Ditto  ditto, 

4th  Ditto  ditto. 

5th  Ditto  ditto, 

6th  Ditto  ditto, 

7th  Ditto  ditto. 

It  extends  to  16}  hours,  beyond  which  all  is  supposed  to  be  deso- 
late and  uninhabitable. 

Earthquakes,  (Fiaz  Zulazal,   JjSdli^) 

When  vapour  and  steam  are  pent  up  in  large  volumes  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  and  are  not  condensed  by  cold  into  water,  nor  dissipated  by 
heat ;  if  the  surface  of  the  earth  becomes  heated,  and  they  cannot 
find  vent,  they  cause  the  earth  to  tremble  like  the  body  of  one  affected 
with  fever,  which  shakes  from  the  greenness  of  the  corruption  that  is 
within. 

In  the  human  body,  however,  there  is  a  natural  heat  which  becomes 
inflamed,  and  dissipates  or  dissolves  the  noxious  matter ;  but  in  the 
earth,  this  species  of  heat  does  not  exist. 

These  vapours  sometimes  burst  through  the  surfeu^  of  the  earth,  or 
undermine  it,  which  causes  the  engulfing  of  mountains  and  cities.* 

*  It  has  long  been  remarked,  that  among  other  signs  of  an  approaching  eaxthqoake, 
▼olcanot  in  the  vicinity  ceased  to  smoke.  Anaxagoras  (500  years  B.  C.)  supposed 
earthquakes  to  be  caused  by  the  pent-up  air  or  vapour  eadeavouring  to  escape. 
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Formaiiim  of  MomUaine  and  Stmd  Dunee. 

MountaiiiB  were  originallj  formed  of  water  and  earth,  hardened  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun  into  rock,  like  day  into  brick.  The  earth  was 
drifted  into  heaps  by  the  wind,  and  thus  converted  into  stone. 

Bvery  36,000  years  the  stars  complete  a  revolution,*  and  a  great 
change  takes  place  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  North  becomes  South, 
dry  land  becomes  sea ;  and  sea^  dry  land ;  mountains,  plains ;  and 
plsins,  mountains. 

Mountains  crumble  by  the  solar  heat  into  dust  and  sand,  which  are 
carried  by  the  winds  into  rivers,  and  by  the  rivers  transported  into  the 
bed  of  the  ocean,  and  in  lapse  of  time  become  piled  up  into  hills ;  in 
which,  when  the  bed  of  the  sea  again  becomes  dry  land,  we  see  bones 
and  shells. 

The  reason  of  some  rocks  being  piled  up  in  layers,  is,  that  they  have 
thus  been  deposited  successively  by  water.  Running  water  is  conti* 
Dually  transporting  the  earth  of  mountains  and  plains  into  lakes  and 
teas,  in  which  it  is  accumulated  in  heaps,  which  become  moun- 
tains. 

When  left  dry  by  the  sea,  their  surface  is  first  covered  with  grass, 
and  shortly  becomes  inhabited  by  animals. 

Sometimes  the  water  of  the  sea  rises,  and  covers  what  was  formerly 
dryland.! 

The  use  of  Mouniaine,  {Fi-fuaid-al-jebal,   Ji^\^\yi^l) 
Mountains  were  created  as  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  that  it  should 
not  be  moved ;  they  serve  as  barriers  to  the  land  against  the  sea,  and  as 
rqioaitories  of  minerals.     The  streams  and  springs  which  run  down 

*  Ob  the  theory  of  their  advaocing  a  deg^ree  East  every  century,  they  would  oom- 
Flite  a  great  circle  of  dSUP  from  W.  to  B.  ia  360  centuriee.  Ptolemy  inakes  the  pre- 
eoNoa  at  $&*  per  annnm.  Hipparchut,  according  to  Le  Gentil,  50". 

t  GeologisU  of  the  preaent  day  have  hardly  advanced  further  in  their  theories  of  the 
fonnatiMi  of  aqueous  rocks,  and  the  entombment  of  organic  remains. 

The  Arabian  author,  however,  cannot  lay  any  fair  claim  to  originality,  as  these  ideas 
•rt  ss  old  as  Pythagoras,  or  at  least  the  edition  of  them  given  by  Ovid.  The  theory  of 
the  periodical  catastrophe  in  which  the  world  is  supposed  to  be  involved  had  its  rise, 
probably,  with  the  Cosmogonists  of  Egypt,  who  believed  that  the  world  is  successively  . 
dcitroyed  and  re-produced  at  the  return  of  each  great  year,  **  when  the  sun,  moon  and 
planets  are  in  the  same  sign  of  the  Zodiac,  from  which  they  commenced  their  course." 
TIm  length  of  the  great  year  of  the  world,  according  to  Orpheus,  is  120,000  common 
yttn,  according  to  Cassander  S60,000,  vide  Note,  page  20. 

4  T 
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their  sides,  suBtain  animal  and  vegetable  life  ;  their  water  la  raised  again 
by  eraporation  into  clouds,  which  recondennug  in  rain  and  snow  on  the 
moontain  tope,  is  collected  in  holee  and  caverns,  and  affords  a  constant 
supply  ;  such  is  the  origin  of  springs.  Springs  collect  into  riTers«  which 
terminate  in  the  ocean  after  fertilising  the  tracts  through  which  they 
flow,  and  conducing  to  the  prosperity  of  cities. 

VoleanM,  {GebeUan-nar,     UJI^Ja.;^) 

There  are  some  mountains  which  emit  fire  from  their  summit  by 
night,  and  smoke  by  day,  (the  reflection,  probably,  of  the  fire  in  the 
crater  on  the  smoke  or  vapour  above,  visible  only  at  night,)  such  as 

Gebei'Sikuliah,  juIa^Jj^  (the  Sicilian  mountain,  Etna,)  abounding 
in  sulphur. 

There  are  also  mountains  where  a  gentle  breeze  constantly  blows, 
as  Gebel'Bamian,  and  others  where  a  strong  wind  prevails,  as  Gehel' 
Diawend,  and  the  mountains  of  Ghaur. 

Remarkable  Mountains, 

Here  follows  an  account  in  detail  of  some  of  the  celebrated  moun- 
tains of  the  world,  in  which  are  noticed  Gebel  Dibawend,  supposed  to  be 
the  highest  mountain  in  the  woild.  where  Solomon  imprisoned  the 
genii ;  and  Feridur,  the  tyrant  Zohak.  A  mine  of  red  and  yellow 
sulphur  is  said  to  occur  on  it.     It  is  situated  near  Rai.* 

On  mount  Ararat,  (Geb^l^al'Jude,  i^^^)Jj^)»  ^^  antiior  states 
that  a  mosque  built  by  Noah  is  still  standing,  and  that  a  few  of  tfate  planks 
of  the  ark  were  to  be  seen  in  the  time  of  Ihe  accession  of  th«  Abbasides 
(about  A..  D.  749.)t 


*  The  ancient  Bhaga  in  PeTBia.  Modern  travellers  have  estimated  the  height  of 
Dibawend  to  be  only  10,000  feet  above  the  sea's  level ;  not  so  high  as  Etna. 

t  Berosns  and  Aldyenus  both  declare,  there  was  snch  a  report  in  th^ir  time  handed 
down  from  the  Chaldseans,  and  the  relics  of  the  ark,  according  to  Epiphanios.  were  to 
be  seen  here  in  his  time.   Sale  quaintly  adds—**  if  we  may  believe  him." 

We  are  told  that  the  emperor  Ueraclius  went  up  from  the  town  of  Thamanin,  and 
saw  the  place  of  the  ark.  There  was  also  formerly  a  famous  monastery,  called  tfa^ 
Monastery  of  the  Ark  upon  some  of  these  mountains,  where  the  Nestorians  used  to  cele- 
brate a  feast  day  on  the  spot  where  they  supposed  the  ark  rested ;  but  in  the  year  of  Christ 
776,  that  monastery  was  destroyed  by  lightning,  with  the  church  and  a  numerous  coa- 
gregation  in  it.     (Sale's  Koran,  p.  167,  Note.)    The  height  above  the  tea,  of  Ararat 
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Adam's  Peak  in  Cbjlon,  i»  repveflwnled  m  G$beLa9'Sertndib, 
u.oJmJI  on  tlie  •umait  of  wkich  Adum  al^ted  after  hk  expulsion  from 
paradise ;  and  the  prints  of  whose  Ibot  is  said  to  be  seen  on  the  rock. 
Mines  of  red  rabies  and  of  diamonds  occur  on  this  mountain.  These 
precious  stones  are  washed  down  to  the  base  hj  the  rains  and  streams. 
Serendib  is  famous  for  its  wood  aloes  :  the  women  perform  suth,^ 

Gfbel-al-Kerman.'^The  mountains  of  Karamania  the  author  states, 
produce  a  stone  which  when  ig:nited,  bums  like  firewood,  (doubtless 
coal  or  mineral  bitumen.) 

Oebel^ai'Maknatis,  /Mk^lJuUlliJA^^  "^^^  magnetic  or  loadstone  moun- 
tain is  supposed  to  be  situate  near  the  mountains  of  KoUum,  (Red 
Sea,)  and  is  avoided  by  marinerst  lest  their  ship  be  attacted  by  it. 
(hence  the  story  in  Sinbad  the  saOor). 

Among  Tolcanos  or  fire  mountains,  Oebel-un^nar,  are  enumerated 
those  of  Sicily  and  Dibawend ;  and  one  named  Kahian,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  no  animal  can  exist,  and  birds  even  in  flying  over  it 
perish. 


tecoidiag  to  the  lUiMian  traveller  Panob,  if  2700  toise*  -»  17,260  feet,  more  than  700 
feet  higher  than  Dibawend* 

The  Armenians  call  Ararat,  MantMeniar,  or  Idbuntain  of  the  Ark,  and  it  is  itill  be- 
hered  that  the  petrified  reaMunt  of  the  ark  exist  eo  the  s umnut  In  a  Church  at  Nova 
Schamachia,  n/ear  the  junction  of  the  Arts  with  the  Kur,  a  croM  is  exhibited,  said  to  be 
Bude  oat  of  a  plank  of  the  ark,  bestowed  by  an  angel  on  an  Armenian  monk,  who  was 
•iniggKaff  in  vain  te  reaeh  the  top  of  the  monntain.  Ararat  it  itated  to  be  of  volcanic 
foiaation :  pnmiee  and  lava  are  seen  on  its  sides,  and  warm  springs  gush  forth  at  its 
btse,  the  existence  therefore  of  the  mines  of  sulphur,  mentioned  by  Cazvini,  is  by  no 
■MMs  improbable. 

*  The  Mahomedans  believe  that  when  Adam  and  Eve  were  ejected  from  paradise, 
for  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  Adam  fell  on  Serendib ;  and  Eve  on  the  shores  of  the 
Hed  Sea  at  Juddn.  After  the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  Adam  was  conducted  to  hb  wife 
«t  Mooot  Aiarat  by  thie  an^el  Gabriel*  ihey  snbsequentiy  returned  to  Ceylon,  whence 
the  hmnan  race  was  propagated*  Adam  is  supposed  to  be  of  such  gigantic  stature,  that 
vhile  one  foot  rested  on  the  mountain,  the  other  was  in  the  sea,  and  that  the  print  is 
70  enbilB  kmg.  Knox,  however,  desevibes  the  print  as  being  only  about  two  feet  long ; 
and  Moncony  as  two  spans  in  length.  The  Buddhists  of  Ceylon,  however,  claim  the 
print  as  that  of  the  foot  of  Buddha  left  when  he  ascended  to  heaven.  They  call  the 
BMMiBtahi  Bawmtel:  and  the  Portuguese  have  named  it,  Pico  de  Adam. 

It  is  7420  feet  high,  and  composed  of  granite  and  gneiw.  Rubies  are  still  found  around 
its  Use,  though  1  am  not  aware,,  as  before  remarked,  of  the  occurrence  of  the  diamond 
in  Ceylon.  Garnet,  the  cinnamon  stone,  sapphire,  cat's  eye,  and  moon  stone,  are  the 
enly  other  gems  of  estimation  which  it  produces.  Iron,  manganese  and  plumbago  are 
its  chief  mineral  products. 
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He  also  mentions  a  volcano  in  Andalnsia,  and  a  hill  in  the  same 
country  which  emits  inflammable  air.  Also  the  quicksilver  and  red 
and  yellow  sulphur. mines,  and  gtu^a/ar  of  Al  Baramis  in  Andalusia.* 

Origin  of  Streams,  {Fi'tawaiiud^al-aHhar,   .LjItjJjJ^) 

Streams  originate  in  reservoirs  formed  in  the  caves  and  hollows  of 
mountains  by  rain,  and  the  snow  which  melt  in  the  spring.  Those 
that  come  from  the  tops  of  the  hills  continue  to  flow  perennially :  but 
those  that  are  situated  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  mountains  are  soon  ex- 
hausted. Their  length  and  direction  are  various :  some  have  a  course 
a  thousand  parasang»  long ;  all  have  their  sources  among  mountains, 
and  all  terminate  in  the  sea.  Some  of  their  water  is  raised  in  vapour  by 
the  sun,  moved  by  the  wind,  and  again  deposited  on  the  mountain  in 
the  form  of  rain  and  dew. 

The  author  gives  a  brief  account  of  some  of  the  principal  known 
rivers,  and  among  them  describes  the  Nile.  The  increase  of  this  famous 
river  in  the  hot  season,  when  all  other  rivers  were  drying  up,  rendered 
it  one  of  the  world's  wonders. 

The  author  attempts  to  explain  the  phenomenon  by  the  supposition 
of  the  winter  rains  which  fall  in  Zanguebar,  where  tiie  Nile  he  believes 
rises,  being  so  far  distant  from  the  embouchur,  that  summer  arrived  before 
they  could  reach  it.  He  calculates  that  the  freshes  are  four  months 
in  passing  through  the  desolate  tracts  of  the  South;  two  months  in  Abys- 
sinia and  Nubia ;  and  one  month  in  the  regions  where  Islam  prevails. 
He  alludes  to  the  absence  of  rain  in  Egypt ;  the  Mekyas,  ^jJUi^l 
or  Nilometer;  the  human  sacrifice  at  the  cutting  of  the  Khaly ;  and 
the  abolition  of  this  abominable  superstition  by  Amrn  and  the  Caliph 
Omar.  He  mentions  among  the  productions  of  the  river  the  crocodiles, 
and  a  species  of  fish  that  causes  tremor  to  the  person  who  seizes  it. 

The  theory  of  the  inundations  of  the  Nile  being  caused  by  the 
pressure  of  the  Mediterranean  raised  by  the  northerly  winds,  and  forcing 
back  the  waters  of  the  river  on  the  lands  in  the  interior  ;  and  of  the  Nile 

*  Basalt  occurs  at  Almagro,  and  the  Sierra  de  Caldeirao  presents  yolcanic  prodacti; 
but  I  am  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  active  volcanoe  in  Andalusia.  la  the 
Sierra  Morena,  are  mines  of  quicksilver,  gold,  silver,  lead  and  copper ;  sulphur  sad 
vitriol  are  also  found  in  some  parts  of  Andalusia* 
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fUlmg  when  this  pressure  is  taken  off  by  the  commencement  of  the 
Soatherly  winds,  is  also  allnded  to.* 

Among  other  rivers  described  by  the  author  are  the  Euphrates,  the 
0x08,  the  Indus,  the  Gkmges.  The  latter  is  said  by  the  Hindus  to 
ibw  from  heaven :  and  when  the  great  men  of  those  regions  die,  their 
remsins  are  burned  and  the  ashes  thrown  into  the  river,  which  convey 
them  to  heaven.f  Some  of  the  water  of  the  Ganges  is  conveyed  daily 
to  the  temple  of  Somnath,  which  is  200  paratangs  distant.  (Calculating 
at  the  rate  of  three  miles  per  para$ang,  Somnath  is  600  miles  distant 
from  the  Gtenges.) 

The  next /at/  treats  of  the  origin  of 

Springs,  (Fi'tttwailud-al-Agun,  ^»J|yJi\^y^i) 

vfaich  the  author  divides  into  sweet,  asab,  y  «>»f ;  saline,  fmaUh, 
JL);  stinking,  (^£  o/ttn);  sulphureous,  (kilriii,  ^vJ[»a^)»  bitumin- 
ous or  napthiferous,  (aapA/t,  Ufti):  and  those  producing  borax,  &orai^, 
(hyt.  These  substances  are  supposed  to  be  generated  by  heat.  Among 
the  celebrated  springs,  the  author  enumerates  the  sulphur  springs  of 
Bamian,  the  springs  of  Tiberias,  &c«  In  the  next  fasl  on  wells^  those 
of  Zemzem  in  Arabia,  (the  well  into  which  Joseph  was  cast.) 

The  succeeding  chapters  treat  of  the  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral 
kingdoms,  all  compounds  of  the  four  elements.  The  author  divides  them 
into  two  classes,  nami,  ^U  and  ghair  nami,  ^[ijifi  I  viz*  bodies  having 

*  Some  believed  that  the  inundfttiont  were  cftoaed  by  the  northerly  winds  driving 
badt  the  w»ten  of  the  Nile  themseWet :  othen,  that  the  doudc  which  travene 
Bgypt,  walled  over  its  surface  by  the  North  winds,  were  collected,  and  descend  in  tor« 
rents  down  the  steeps  of  Ethiopia  into  its  channel. 

The  Nile,  however,  like  all  other  rivers  that  rise  near  the  equator,  commences  to 
iacrease  in  the  most  Southerly  portions  of  its  course  before  the  summer  solstice. 
Owing  to  the  very  slight  inclination  of  its  bed,  in  Egypt  only  two  inches  per  mile, 
t  considerable  [time  elapses  before  the  freshes  from  Abyssinia  reach  Lower  Egypt,  the 
vehMity  of  the  stream  rarely  exceeding  three  miles  per  hour*  At  Thebes,  in  Upper 
Egypt,  on  the  18th  June  1840,  I  witnessed  the  first  appearance  of  the  great  annual 
inundation  in  the  Nile ;  viz.  a  slight  milky  turbidness  of  the  water.  This  phenomenon 
is  called  by  the  Arabs  Nukiah^  jJbSJ  which  signifies  a  dot  or  a  stain,  but  is  also  ap- 
plied by  the  Egyptians  to  a  dew,  which  is  supposed  to  fall  during  the  night  of  the 
17th  June,  or  the  1 1th  of  the  Coptic  month  ^atmeA  or  PynL  The  commencement  of 
the  rise  of  the  Nile,  though  arbitrarily  fixed  by  them  to  this  day,  is  quite  uncertain 
(0  a  week  or  two. 

t  A  little  against  the  stream  it  must  be  confessed. 
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th«  power  of  growth ;  and  bodieii  not  hmng  the  power  of  growth.  Ani- 
mals and  Tegetables  form  the  first  oUii.  and  mipetato  the  kiAter.  Ve- 
getablea  again  are  dutinguiahed  fvon  aaaoiak  by  wanting  the  powvaof 
motion  and  aenaation :  but  all  three  are  linked  together  by  wondirfiil 
and  inaenaibk  gradationa. 
Minerab.  {Fi^ul'Modanita,  ci»U<MjlJf)   <»»  divided  into  thne 

daeaes ;  viz.  orea  or  metala,  atonea  and  oily-minerals. 
Minerals  were  created  before  vegetal^ea  and  animals. 

Ut  Class^MetaU,  (Filigzan,  ^!^) 

Metals  are  seven  in  number,  viz. : — 

1.  Goid. — The  particles  of  which  are  so  close,  that  they  cannot  be 
separated  by  fire. 

3.  Stiver. — Allied  to  goM,  but  checked  in  its  progreea  by  cold^  and 
convertible  into  dual  by  be. 

3.  Copper.— Allied  to  silver,  bat  red,  owing  to  the  heat  of  ita  eulphur. 

4.  /roit.— *Ita  blackness  is  owing  to  the  heat  of  its  snlphur.  It  k 
the  most,  useful  of  metab. 

5.  TVfi.— Rub  tin  with  salt  and  oil  till  the  latter  is  black.  Thia  pofe- 
vents  swords  from  rusting  when  rubbed  on  the  blades. 

6.  i>04.-*Its  properties  the  .— --—  of  gold,  and  breaking  into  frag- 
ments. 

7.  Zinc. —    J^jocji^  Khar-sini,  from  China. 

All  the  metals  are  supposed  to  be  combinations  of  sulphur  and  qoick- 
silver  in  different  proportions,  acted  upon  by  a  force  or  stimnhis,  oaHed 
mineral  heat,  (Hararat-umadan,  ^sju^l^  '^Jj^^  electricity.  The  author 
treats  of  their  medicinal  virtues. 

Transparent  stones  are  supposed  to  be  formed  from  rain  drops,  asd 
opaque  stones  from  water  and  earth,  acted  on  by  the  sun  and  the  Ha- 
rarai'-i'madan.  Their  colours  depend  on  the  matrix,  or  on  the  pknets. 
Black  is  ascribed  to  Saturn  ;  green  to  Jupiter ;  red  to  Mars ;  yellow  to 
the  Sun  ;  blue  to  Venus ;  variegated.  Mercury ;  white  to  the  Moon. 
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ia  titt  sttooeedin^  deecripitive  Hit  of  gems  and  ttlneralB,  in  which 
the  author  qaotea  the  fiamed  of  Aristotle,  Gidett,  DiMcorided,  and 
6lia]]MHr*>IM8,  we  find  mention  of  antimony,  wbnch  he  fttates  to  be  got 
principally  from  Ispahan.  7Wty«,  bite  titriol,  mines  of  which  are  said 
to  occur  on  th«  coaat  of  Hindustan ;  lapis  lazuli,  cinnabar,  HajaT'OM- 
iteter ;  the  engle  stone,  HMjtitJi  AIM,  ^^^Jdty^as^y  the  moon  stone, 
B§ftr^Bl'katmr,y^)js^,  Pearls  stated  to  be  drops  of  yernal  rain  con- 
gealed in  oyster  shells.  Red  and  white  talc.  Talc,  ^Jl^  ;  mother  of  pearl, 
Saiif  v^»,>^ ;  cornelian,  Akik,  /t^TJe-  the  best  of  which  comes  from 
Yemen;  anbtr,  ^aIc;  the  besoar  stone»   Pad-zahor,  j^^U|  got  in 

India  frena  the  bellies  of  goats  and  sheep.  KtarioMitt^  Kk^AiA-S'  a  stone 
hmA  in  the  lower  part  of  ^gh  mountains  wb&ch  at  ntglft  shines^*  and 
hss  the  ap|»eannce  of  fire. 
The  best  turquoises,  ^^o^tfA^  ^l>y^  ^°^®  ^^  Korassan.f 
The  Tdghi'tuM,  ^jMyb_clk  u  described  as  a  black  stone  with  a  smell 
of  pitch,  (probably  coal  or  mineral  bitumen.) 

The  diamond,  Almu»,  ^UJlf  is  said  to  be  the  hardest  of  all  things;  but 
frangible  if  struck  with  lead,  and  the  fragments  are  triangular.  The  dia- 
mond is  found  in  the  mountains  of  Serendib.  In  the  yalley  (WadiJ  of 
BM  ^  Kamr,  y^Siljf^^  pieces  of  flesh  are  thrown  into  the  vidley 

to  which  the  diamonds  adlvere.  The  vultures  pounoe  down  oa  the 
pieces  of  flesh  and  bring  it  np.t 

The  diaiMod  is  nsed  by  jewellers  to  bore  other  stones. 

The  loadstone,  JVnAiui/it,  ^jm^UJU  is  found  in  India ;  a  red  stone 
with  blsck  strips  or  lines,  attracts  iron.  When  a  ship  approaches  the 
Und  of  the  loadstone,  if  it  contains  iron,  it  is  attracted  and  cannot  be 
separated. 


*  I  WIS  iafom«d  by  Mr.  Piiehtr,  thai  from  the  magneiita  eacaTijtioM  dog  neatr 
Um  foot  of  tho  Salem  mountaiot,  emanates  a  phosphorical  light  which  alarmi  the 
•ipMititioas  Hndaa ;  bat  it  it  not  eertain  whether  the  light  proeeedi  ktfm  the  eslia- 
litet  or  f^om  the  siitaefaL 

t  The  tavfaoiff  is  a  gem  peculiar  t6  Khorassan ;  the  best  mines  are  near  Mishapnr 
aid  Fiieakeh.    It  oeeom  in  veins  in  imp ;  its  notour  is  -owing  to  copper. 

X  The  sloiy  of  the  vnknres  bringing  up  the  diamond  with  the  pieces  of  iesh»  again 
one  of  the  Arabian  Nighls,  as  alM  the  notice  of  the  loadstone. 
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The  ruby,  YahU  cij>Sli  Rubies  are  of  different  colours ;  yellow,  gieen 
and  blue,  (the  sapphire  ?)  but  the  best  are  red. 

The  ruby  comes  from  the  Southern  cities  near  the  equator.  Iti 
beauty  is  increased  by  exposure  to  fire. 

Zrd  Class.— Oily  Minerals,  {Dukniat,  ci»L^^) 

Quicksilver,  sulphur,  bitumen,  naptha,  &c.  are  presumed  to  be  pro* 
duced  by  the  warmth  of  the  earth's  interior  acting  upon  its  juices. 
Ambergris  is  thrown  up  by  the  sea.  Some  say  it  is  the  production  of 
a  marine  animal,  or  of  a  fountain  in  the  sea ;  while  others  assert,  that  it 
falls  in  dew  on  rocks  in  the  sea. 

Mumiyai,  ^U^^    is  produced  like  mineral  bitumen  from  the  earth, 

in  the  land  of  Mosel  and  Persia.  It  is  of  a  more  precious  nature  than 
pitch,  and  used  extensirely  in  medicine  in  spasmodic  affections,  palpita- 
tions; and  externally,  mixed  with  other  substances,  for  bruises  and 
fractures.* 

Plants,  {An-nabat,  i."  .Lilt) 

Here  follows  a  description  of  plants,  which  are  supposed  to  be  be- 
tween minerals  and  animals,  and  divisible  into  two  great  classes, 
viz.  :— 

1st.  Those  that  possess  high  trunks,  as  trees. 
2nd.  Those  which  do  not,  as  grasses. 

Plants  are  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  the  powers  of  reproductioo, 
increase,  digestion,  retention,  attraction,  &c. 

The  descriptions  are  short  and  unsatisfactory,  containing  a  number  of 
singular  stories,  many  incredible,  regarding  the  properties  and  medidnsl 
virtues  of  plants ;  but  among  which  may  be  easily  discerned  the  glim* 
merings  of  a  few  useful  truths.  The  Persian  manuscript  contains  coloured 
drawings  of  many  of  the  trees,  which  bear  but  a  remote  resemblance 
to  nature.  Among  the  trees  are  enumerated,  ebony,  oak,  the  camphor 
tree,  sandal  wood,  the  almond,  the  orange,  the  lime,  the  citron,  the 
filbert^  plaintain,  cocoa,  the  palm,  the  date,  the  c]rpress,  the  balsam, 
the  apple,  the  mulberry,  peach,  fig,  pomegranate,  olive  and  quinoe, 

*  The  Mum-i-Affi,  the  Soap  of  Ayi,  ii  a  black  bitttminoua  tubBtance  thatooseslroB 
a  caTem  in  a  hill  called  the  Jfop-t-ilfumtyat,  near  the  village  of  Ayi,  not  far  from  tha 
route  from  Sheras  to  Darabgerd.  Formerly  the  door  of  the  cave  was  gnarded,  and 
opened  once  a  year,  and  the  Mum  that  had  collected  during  the  year  (in  sise  not  laiger 
than  an  orange)  taken  out  and  deposited  in  the  Shah's  treatnry.  It  is  lalaed  ia 
Penia  at  a  much  higher  rate  than  its  weight  in  gold. 
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die  sumach,  landanch,  fa,  jujube,  pepper,  vine,  the  doTe,  the  caae, 
tprieot,  roee,  jannin,  &c. 

Id  the  second  elasi  ire  find  the  cotton  plant,  squills,  safiron, 
oMenlandia',  sesame,  ooloquintida,  endive,  spinage,  turnips,  cucumber, 
Egyptian  and  China  beans,  lentila,  mustard,  radish,  onions,  ginger, 
the  violet,  wild  rose,  southernwood,  sweet  basil,  the  tulip,  lily,  nar- 
dasos,  &c.  Like  the  minerals,  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  usually  classed 
ilphabetically. 

AnmaU,  {AUHjfwm,  Jl^^l) 

Divided  into  seven  classes;  viz.  man,  genii,  the  horse,  the  ass,  mule, 
camel ;  cows ;  sheep  and  deer,  beasts  of  prey,  birds,  reptiles  and  insects. 

The  author  states,  that  animals  were  created  with  limbs  best  adapted 
to  tbeir  wants  :  among  animals  man  ranks  first ;  the  author  enters  into 
a  dissertation  on  the  ^Eumlties  of  man,  the  prophets,  saints,  &c. ;  produc- 
tion and  generation  of  man ;  his  anatomical  structure  and  physiology.  He 
tipposes  the  difierence  of  colour  among  the  human  tribes  to  be  occa* 
ttoned  by  the  sun ;  that  the  Arabs  rank  highest  among  the  races  of  the 
earth's  descendants  of  Ismail,  whose  residence  is  West  of  the  second 
dime.  The  religion  of  the  Arabs  was  originally  that  of  Abraham.* 
They  lapsed  into  idolatry ;  the  worship  of  the  stars,  angels,  &c.  The 
chief  of  Arabs,  Omar  Bindahi,  is  said  to  have  been  the  introducer  of  idola* 
Xxj  among  these  followers  of  Abraham,  which  he  imported  from  the 
hud  of  Balka,  (Balkh  ?).  The  Arabs  accordbg  to  the  author,  were  the 
moit  eloquent  of  the  nations  on  earth. 

TAe  Penimu.  ' 

The  Persians  are  described  as  descendants  of  Tamitras,  inhabiting 
Iran  in  the  drd  clime,  and  rank  next  to  the  Arabs. 

They  were  idolaters  and  adored  the  stars  (Sabians,)  till  the  time  of 
Ouhtasp,  son  of  Zohrab ;  when  instructed  by  Zoroaster,  the  descendant 
of  Manochehr  Malek,  they  with  their  monarch,  became  worshippers  of 
fire. 

*  AbmlMai  it  said  to  have  heen  origioally  an  idolatar»  like  hif  father  Aier,  the  idol* 
Biker,  and  aon-in-law  of  Nimrod ;  and  wonhipped  the  ttars,  moon,  and  planeCi ;  but 
who  afterwards,  according  to  the  Koran,  directed  hit  face  to  Him  who  created  the 
hetrau  tad  the  earth,  and  overthrew  idolatry. 

4  u 
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Famous  Mem  ef  Persia. 

Ist.  Feriddn  the  Just,  the  conqueror  bf  the  tyrant  Zohak.* 

2nd.  Iskander  (Alexander  the  Great,)  son  of  Dara  (Darius),  son  of 
Bahman,  whose  prime  minister  was  Aristotle ;  the  conqueror  of  (Greece, 
Asia  Minor,  India  and  China.     He  died  at  the  age  of  32. 

Srd.  Noushirwan,  son  of  Kobad,  bom  in  the  time  of  the  Prophet; 
unrivalled  for  justice. 

4th.  Bahram  Gour,  son  of  Yezdijird,  renowned  for  skill  in  archery. 

6th.  Rustam  Zal,  who  witched  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship. 

6th.  Jamasp,  the  astronomer,  who  wrote  a  book  on  the  conjunctions 
of  the  planets,  foretold  the  advents  of  Jesus  and  the  Prophet,  and  the 
decay  of  the  religion  of  the  Magi. 

7th.  Bazrchemher,  son  of  Bakhtaghin,  vizier  of  Noushirwan,  the 
introducer  of  the  game  of  chess  from  India.t 

8th.  Barid,  celebrated  as  a  musician  in  the  service  of  Kusro  Parviz. 

9th.  The  sculptor  of  the  statue  of  the  horse  Shabdez,  so  exquisitely 
carved,  that  it  is  said  to  be  the  work  of  the  genii. 

10th.  Ferhad,  the  sculptor,  who  excavated  the  canal  of  Kaer^uSkiriM, 
^y^yAoS ;  the  cave  of  Shirin.  He  is  said  to  have  drawn  the  like, 
ness  of  his  mistress  Shirin  on  the  palace  walls  with  such  incom- 
parable art,  that  all  who  gazed  on  it  became  mad  (enamoured.)  Shirin 
(Irene,)  was  the  beautiful  wife  of  Kusro  Parviz,  and  said  by  some  to  be 
a  Christian. 

*  The  name  of  the  Assyrian  tyrant  Zohak,  \a  lUll  held  in  detestation  in  Persia,  and 
the  national  banner  was  the  apron  of  the  blacksmith  who  slew  him,  till  the  Mahomedan 
conquest. 

t  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  author,  with  other  Persian  writers,  ascribes  the  origin 
of  this  almost  uniTersal  and  princely  game  to  India  and  not  to  China;  the  Arabian  and 
Persian  term  for  chess,  i^AalTttii/,     J  A  A  i'  ovidently  a  comiptioB  of   the  Sanscrit 

name  of  the  game  Chatrang,  (^i[ijk\\.     It  is  thought  that  the  game  was  introduced 

into  Europe,  by  the  Crusaders,  or  by  the  Moors,  who  conquered  Spain.  The  earliest 
practical  work  on  chess  is  that  of  Lucena  of  Salamanca.  His  Treatise  is  named 
*<Arte  breve  e  introduccion  muy  necessaria  parasaber  jugar  al  Axedies,  conciento 
y  cincuente  juegos  de  partido,  Salamanca,  4to.  about  1495. 

The  earliest  mention,  however,  of  chess  occurs  in  a  set  of  Latin  verses,  quoted  by 
Hyde,  and  which  is  said  to  have  been  written  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  and  therefore 
long  prior  to  the  Crusades,  fiefore  1200  A.  D.  Jacopo  Dacciesolo,  a  Dominican  Friar, 
wrote  a  Treatise  on  chess,  called  <*  Solatium  scacchorum,  scilicet  lib«llu8  de  moribos 
bominum  et  officies  nobilum."  Basrchemher,  who  is  said  to  have  introduced  chess 
from  India  into  Persia,  flourished  in  the  7th  century  after  Christ. 
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Some  belieye  the  Btatue  of  Shabdez  to  have  been  the  performance  of 
Firkad. 

The  RunUs, 

Rdm  IB  a  name  given  hy  the  Arabs  to  Ghreece  and  part  of  Turkey. 

The  Rdmis  are  descended  from  the  progeny  of  Syaz,  son  of  Ishak, 
(baac.)  Hiey  dwell  in  the  Western  parts  of  the  5th  and  6th  climes, 
aad  are  a  aensnal  race,  Zokreh  (Venns)  being  dominant. 

The  Religion  of  the  /^ttmif . 

Anciently,  philosophy  prevailed:  their  princes  were  then  sages. 
Sabseqnently  they  adopted  the  tenets  of  the  Nazarenes,  (Christians.) 
There  are  three  sects  ;  the  first,  the  Malekanis,  call  Jesus  the  Messiah, 
die  son  of  Ood ;  the  second  arer  that  He  is  Ood  Himself,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  the  Messiah ;  while  the  third,  the  Yakdbis  say,  that  he  is  of 
Ood.  The  author,  after  remarking  on  the  customs  of  the  Rimis,  pro- 
ceeds to  mention  the  Turkomans  and  Tatars. 

The  Turkomans  and  Tatars 
aie  a  fierce  and  choleric  race,  inhabiting  the  tracts  lying  to  the  eastward 
of  all  the  climes*     Mars  dominant. 

Religion. 

They  have  no  fixed  religion :  some  worship  the  sun,  and  others  are 
fi>llowers  of  Mani* 

The  Hindus. 

The  Hindus  inhabit  the  Eastern  parts  of  the  1st  and  2nd  climes. 
They  are  in  general  believers  in  the  metempsychosis.  A  few  believe 
m  the  great  Ood,  but  deny  the  prophets.    They  are  idolaters. 

They  had  a  prince  called  Brahma,  whom  they  look  up  to  as  the 
Imam  of  their  faith,  and  from  Whom  descended  the  Brahmans. 

They  do  not  deprive  animals  of  life,  and  abstain  from  eating  their 
flesh.  The  author  notices,  among  the  customs  of  the  Hindus,  that  of 
Settees;  of  burning  the  dead;  of  brothers  marrying  one  woman,  (as 
practiBed  in  Nepaul  and  on  the  Malabar  Coast.) 

*  Maai  if  the  Painter  paraclete  of  Persia,  who  having  jumbled  together  the  doc- 
trineiof  the  goepel;  the  metempsychosis  of  the  Brahmans;  the  two  great  principles  of 
the  Zoroattrian  faith ;  via.  those  of  good  and  evil,  or  of  light  and  darkness  with  the 
tenets  of  the  Koran,  founded  the  sect  of  Manic haeans,  and  enrolled  in  its  ranks  Chris* 
tiaa  Bishops  and  Patriarchs,  Mussulmans  and  Fire-worshippers.  This  impostor  lived 
ie  the  reign  of  Shapnr,  son  of  Ardeshir,  king  of  Persia,  and  was  put  to  death  in  that  of 
Bthiam,  grandson  of  Shapur. 
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He  also  narrates  a  curious  story  of  seven  sages  being  called  to  the 
presence  of  Brahma,  who  propounded  to  them  the  three  following 
questions : — 

1st.  Whence  do  mortals  come  ? 
2d.  Whither  do  they  go  ? 
3d.  Why  have  they  come  ? 
The  answers  of  the  sages  to  these  metaphjrsical  queries  are  as  satis- 
factory as  might  be  expected ;  they  acknowledge  their  ignorance,  and 
utter  incapability  to  approach  these  great  mysteries  of  the  objects  of 
the  creation. 

The  author  avers,  that  the  statements  of  the  Hindoos  regarding  their 
religion  are  various  and  conflicting;  some  believe  that  this  existence  is 
one  of  misery,  and  that  the  next  will  be  one  of  bliss. 

Many,  in  order  to  escape  this  state  of  wretchedness,  put  a  period  to 

their  existence. 

The  Zengs. 

The  Zengs  inhabit  the  Western  parts  of  the  1st  clime.  They  are  a 
despicable  race,  and  deficient  in  intellect. 

Their  countenances  are  blackened  by  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  yet  they 
are  a  cheerful  people,  owing  to  the  evenness  of  their  disposition  ;  or  to  the 
influence  of  the  star  Soheili,  (Canopus,)  which  dominates  over  this 
region. 

The  Nubians, 

The  Nubians  have  many  cities,  and  an  extensive  territory  South  of 
Egypt.  They  are  of  estimable  qualities,  and  profess  the  religion  of  the 
Nazarenes. 

The  Berbers,  ^Natives  of  Barbary.) 

The  Berbers  inhabit  the  Western  parts  of  the  3d  clime  from  Barca,  93 j{ 
to  the  extreme  West,  which  is  bounded  by  the  Bahri  Mohit,  li^s**^^ 
the  ocean.  They  say  the  Berbers  are  the  remnants  of  the  tribe  of 
JaMt.  CL»>)W  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  name  of  Groliath  and  Jalutieh  of  the  dy- 
nasty of  Philistine  kings  at  Tangiers.  I  was  informed  by  the  Jews,  that 
the  Berbers  there  were  genuine  descendants  of  a  colony  from  Philistine. 

The  People  of  the  Mountain^  ^j^^^kl^ 

lliree  tribes  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  Kharez  between  it' and  Cazrin, 
professing  different  religions,  and  always  at  war ;  some  are  Httnbsli9» 
others  Shafihis,  and  some  Nazarenes. 
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Tbey  are  different  in  manners  and  dresa  from  all  other  men. 
Hie  author  describes  many  singular  customs  practised  by  these 
tribes. 

The  Trades  or  Arts,  cliiUUiflJl 


The  arts  were  decreed  by  God,  and  resorted  to  by  man  on  account  of 
his  necessities. 
The  art  of  ploughing,   (Ai-faiahat,   CljAtk]])  and   that  of  the 

8hq)herd,  the  author  justly  ranks  first.  He  then  treats  of  soils  best  adapt- 
ed for  different  sorts  of  grain,  fallowing  of  ground,  &c.,  of  devices  to 
produce  grapes  without  stones,  and  grapes  of  different  colours.  Also 
to  produce  sheep  of  different  colours,  by  a  process  similar  to  that  which 
Jacob  had  recourse  to ;  next  follows  the  art  of  the  chace ;  hunting  the 
elephant ;  catching  of  birds  and  fishes,  &c* ;  then  the  manufacture  of 
doth ;  the  art  of  building  and  selecting  sites  for  towns  and  cities.  The 
craft  of  the  hlacksmith  and  worker  in  metals  succeeds,  and  the  name 
of  the  man  who  made  the  first  sword  in  the  world  ;  viz.  Thbal,  ^|j 

The  author  mentions  the  conversion  of  iron  into  steel,  by  heating  it 
and  plunging  it  into  pomegranate  water  or  buttermilk  two  or  three 
times. 

The  first  ship-builder  as  connected  with  the  art  of  the  carpenter,  An- 
Mjarei,  Cl>jl^B^I  ^"  "^^  ^^  ^  Noah. 

To  ship-building  follows  commerce  or  trade,  with  the  author's  instruc- 
tions how  to  select  the  principal  articles  of  trafilc.  The  best  swords, 
he  informs  us,  come  from  India  ;  the  finest  paper  from  Samarcand  ;  the 
best  bows  from  Damascus ;  the  choicest  musk  from  Thibet,  and  the 
most  inferior  that  from  Hindoosthan.  The  best  ambergris,  we  are  told, 
is  that  on  which  black  and  white  are  mingled. 

Arithmetic,,  Hissab,  ,  J  ^..^  and  writing,  Al-kitabet,  CLu\jSi\ 
follow.  The  chapter  on  the  former  clearly  shows,  that  the  decimal 
system  of  the  Arabs  was  deduced  from  the  fingers  of  the  hands,  which 
were  resorted  to  as  natural  collections  for  reference,  in  computing. 

To  these  succeed  the  arts  of  luxury  ;  versification  and  music ;  medicine ; 
strange  diseases ;  remedies  ;  cosmetics ;  dyeing  the  hair ;  sexual  infirmi- 
ties ;  astrology  ;  uses  of  the  astrolabe  ;  magic  squares  ;  talismans,  &c. ; 
cunning  stratagems  of  men  and  women ;  ending  with  a  description  of 
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geniis  and  devils  ;  ghouls ;  beasts ;  birds ;  reptiles,  and  wonderful 
animals* 

In  the  chapter  on  the  art  of  writing,  specimens  are  given  of  the 
Hebrew,    the  Syriac,   Kebti  or  Coptish  and  Hindi  characters.       In 

his  description  of  music,   (Al  Musiki,   ^L^A]    from    the    Greek 

uovuvKri)  ^^^  author  is  a  little  more  poetical  and  refined  than 
Rousseau,  whose  well-known  definition  of  this  science ;  viz.  "  L'art  de 
combiner  des  sons  d'une  mani^re  agr^able  a  Toreille,"  has  been  so 
generally  and  inconsiderately  adopted.  Cazvini  styles  music  to  be  an 
essence  emanating  from  the  soul,  exciting  its  best  emotions,  and  even 
curing  disorders.  The  rules  of  its  composition  he  assimilates  to  those 
of  poetry.  He  notices  also  its  wonderful  power  over  the  base  instincts 
of  the  fiercest  animals. 

Astrology,  which  the  author  defines  as  the  science  of  predicting  the 
destinies  of  empires,  religions,  nations,  tribes,  families  and  individuals, 
from  the  conjunctions  of  the  stars  and  the  aspect  of  the  heavens,  can 
only  be  practised  by  a  pure  and  chaste  person. 

The  two  first  are  known  by  the  great  conjunctions  that  take  place 
once  in  a  millennium.  The  fate  of  nations  and  families  by  the  con- 
junctions occurring  every  240  and  20  years.  Events  of  a  year  are  fore- 
told by  the  horoscope  of  that  year  ;  and  of  a  day,  by  the  conjunction  of 
the  planet.  A  person's  nativity  is  calculated  from  the  aspect  of  the  planets 
at  the  time  of  his  birth. 

The  astrologers  of  old,  like  those  of  modem  times,  placed  much  tilth 
in  the  times  just  preceding  the  rising  and  culmination  of  the  signs  of 
the  Zodiac,  or  the  12  mansions.  A  mansion,  about  to  rise,  is  called  the 
ascendant  or  house  of  life,  and  that  just  rising,  the  horoscope,  or  house 
of  riches. 

Over  these  houses  the  seven  planets  were  thought  to  rule.  Charms 
written  at  the  precise  time  when  a  certain  planet  is  rising  in  one  of 
those  mansions,  are  supposed  to  have  certain  powers.  For  instance,  one 
written  when  Mars  or  Saturn,  (both  un propitious,)  is  in  the  eighth 
mansion,  or  that  of  death,  would  be  supposed  to  exert  a  very  baneful 
influence.  Whereas  the  presence  of  Venus  or  Jupiter,  in  the  7th  or 
10th  houses,  those  of  marriage  and  dignities,  would  be  diought  produc- 
tive of  nothing  but  happiness. 

The  natives  of  India,  and  indeed  of  all  the  East,  still  rule  the  impor- 
tant actions  of  their  lives  by  the  stars ;  the  inauspicious  pmtions  of 
each  day  are  carefully  noted  in  their  almanacs,  which  are  as  r^^arly 
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compiled  every  year  as  the  Nautical  or  Moore's.  Of  a  Tahaim,  ^*ju  or 

ahnanae  for  the  present  year  1 844«  I  have  given  a  short  account  to  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society.  It  was  compiled  by  a  learned  native  of  Alpoor 
o&  the  Tumbuddra,  in  the  Nizam's  territory,  a  few  miles  from  Kumool. 
Man  is  stated  to  rule  over  the  warlike  destinies  of  the  year,  and 
hitherto  has  not  belied  the  faith  placed  in  his  fiery  influence. 

Many  of  the  Mussulman  inhabitants  of  this  place  never  undertake  a 
journey  or  marriage,  until  the  stars  indicate  a  fortunate  moment ;  for 
▼hieh  they  consult  thdr  tables.  Most  of  them  have  their  nativities  re- 
golarly  calculated,  and  even  in  the  naming  of  a  child  they  often  give  him 
a  name  commencing  with  the  initial  letter  of  the  planet  which  presides 
over  the  particular  day  or  hour  of  the  day  in  which  the  child  is  bom ; 
for  instance,  if  a  child  happen  to  be  bom  on  Tuesday,  they  give  him 
some  name  commencing  with  M,  such  as  Mahomed,  Murad,  Mahsum, 
&c.  dnce  Marrikh  or  Mars,  rules  over  that  day,  or  at  least  the  first 
boor  of  the  day  after  sunrise. 

Genii  and  Devils. 

Genii  are  supposed  to  be  formed  from  the  flame  of  fire,  angels  from 
the  light,  and  devils  from  the  smoke.  Oenii  differ  from  angels  because 
they  procreate,  eat,  drink,  and  are  mortal :  but  devils  do  not  die  until 
the  end  of  the  world.  The  genii  are  said  to  have  inhabited  die  world 
before  Adam,  and  to  have  been  expelled  and  imprisoned  on  account  of 
their  rebellious  conduct.  Some  are  good,  some  evil,  some  infidels,  others 
believers :  their  bodies  are  transparent.* 

In  the  descriptions  of  the  quadmpeds,  &c.  with  which  the  work 
doses,  an  account  of  the  Gour,  the  elephant;  rhinoceros,  tapir;  the 
6nad,  ^IjL*  an  animal  resembling  the  elephant,  but  smaller ;  a  spe- 
cies of  black  tiger ;  the  simurgh,  or  phoenix,  of  which  a  strange-looking 
painting  is  given  ;  hoopoe ;  ostrich ;  dragon,  &c. 


*  The  net  of  genii  it  occasionally  alluded  to  in  the  Koran.  According  to  the  Magi 
of  Penia,  one  of  the  genii  presides  over  each  day  and  month  of  the  year,  and  the  be- 
lief if,  their  existence  was  prior  to  Mahomedanism.  Jan  and  Marija  are  said  to  be  the 
pueDti  of  this  race.  They  are  supposed  to  ha?e  the  power  of  rendering  themselves 
risible  or  invisible  at  pleasure.  Malek  Oatshan  is  their  king,  and  is  enthroned  on 
■koaatCancasus.  Some  evil  genii  are  still  supposed  to  groan  in  prison  for  wickedness 
ifaiost  the  Almighty,  committed  at  the  instigation  of  Iblis ;  the  remainder  dwell 
in  the  lowest  firmament  at  the  poles,  the  confines  of  the  earth,  mount  Caucasus,  and  a 
few  ia  paradise. 
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% 
Among  the  strange  animals  the  author  enumerates  Gog  and  Magog, 

a  fierce  race  who  devastated  the  earth,  and  whom  Alexander  the  Great 

is  supposed  to  have  subdued.* 


*  In  the  Koran  it  is  stated  that  Alexander  the  Great  travelled  from  the  south  to  (be 
north,  "  until  he  came  between  the  two  monntains  beneath  which  he  found  a  certain 
people  who  could  scarce  understand  what  was  said.  And  they  said,  *<  O  Dhulkamein, 
▼erily  Gog  and  Magog  waste  the  land ;  shall  we  therefore  pay  the  tribute  on  con- 
dition that  thou  build  a  rampart  between  us  and  them  ?"  A  w^  was  built  between 
the  two  mountains  with  iron  and  brass,  which  Gog  and  Magog  could  not  scale,  nor  dig 
through.  Some  say  that  this  wall  is  situate  in  Armenia  and  Adherb^an :  others  on 
the  confines  of  Turkestan  ;  but  I  cannot  help  forming  the  idea,  that  the  tradition  bean 
allusion  to  the  great  wall  of  China,  which  spans  1500  miles  of  its  N.  frontier  from  the 
Yellow  Sea  to  the  Lingtoo  Mountains ;  built  2000  years  ago,  to  restrain  the  hordes  of 
Mongol  barbarians,  who  for  ages  past  were  wont  to  devastate  that  granary  of  thii 
portion  of  the  East,  the  great  plain  that  occupies  to  the  extent  of  210,000  square  milei 
the  N.  E.  portion  of  China,  with  an  industrious  population  equal  to  that  of  two*tfairdi 
of  Europe. 
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NottM  taken  an  a  Tour  through  parts  of  Baioochisthan,  in  1838  and 
1839,  b^  Hajee  Abdun  Nubee,  of  Kabul,  Arranged  and  translated 
bg  Major  Robbbt  Lbbch. 

In  the  Bummer  of  1888,  while  residing  at  the  court  of  the  late 

^^^^•*  Meer  Mehrab  Khan  Brahoee  of  Kalat,  Hajee  Abdun 
Nnbee  wta  introdoeed  to  me  ta  a  merchant  from  Mukr^n,  who  had 
line  riding  camel  in  hia  poMeaaion,  an  animal  I  had  been  deairoua  of 
purehaaing,  aince  aeeing  one  of  them  galloped  round  a  ring»  a  feat 
I  never  before  believed  the  bulky  **  ahip  of  the  deaert"  capable  of  per- 
fRming.  The  riding  camel,  or  mabree  of  Mnkrtfn,  however,  ia  re. 
aarkable  for  the  alimneaa  and  aymmetry  of  ita  make,  and  for  ita  con. 
Kqnent  agility. 

The  Hajee'a  manner  waa  very  prepoaaeaaing,  and  hia  oonveraation 
showed  him  to  be  a  man  &r  auperior  to  the  generality  of  thoae  with 
whom  it  had  been  my  fortune  for  the  few  paat  montha  to  aaaodate. 
He  apoke  Persian  of  courae,  Arabic,  Hinduathanee,  and  the  Mukr^ 
Bee  Baloochkee  fluently,  and  Poahtoo  tolerably.  He  had  beaidea  travel- 
led much  in  Arabia  and  Peraia,  a  little  in  Hinduathan,  and  had  re. 
lidad  at  dilferent  timea  for  montha  together  in  Mukrin.  For  inatance, 
is  1824,  he  apent  eight  montha  at  Panjgoor  with  hia  fitther,  who 
devoted  a  great  part  of  hia  time  to  the  inatruction  of  children,  and  on 
Ast,  account  became  well  known  in  theae  parta  aa  ^*  Akhund  Kabulee" 
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This  seemed  a  favourable  opportunity,  and  one  not  likely  again  to 
present  itself  before  my  departure  for  Shikarpore,  which  was  then  fiist 
approaching,  for  obtaining  information  of  Mukr^n  and  of  the  surround- 
ing  parts  of  Baloochistan ;  and  as  the  Hajee  informed  me  he  had  before 
been  in  the  service  of  Europeans,  I  proposed  to  him  that  he  should 
undertake  this  U)ur,  promising  him  on  its  completion,  the  approval  of 
the  ''  Sarkar  Company  Bahadoor/'  and  some  compensation  for  the  Ion 
incident  on  the  temporary  abandonment  of  his  mercantile  pursuits. 

On  the  Hajee  accepting  these  terms,  and  after  I  had  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  induced  him  to  receive  a  small  sum  of  money  to 
meet  his  expences,  I  furnished  him  with  a  passport  in  English,  never 
to  be  produced  except  in  situations  of  imminent  peril ;  taught  him  the 
points  of  the  compass ;  gave  him  his  instructions  which  he  fulfilled  to 
the  letter,  and  dismissed  him  with  strict  injunctions  never  to  be  seen 
near  my  encampment,  or  in  communication  with  my  people  during  the 
remainder  of  my  stay  at  Kalat. 


'  On  receiving  my  instructions  and  leave  from  Major  Leech,  I  lost 
Preparations,  no  time  in  disposing  of  the  remainder  of  my  Bombay  in- 
vestment to  the  best  advantage,  and  laying  in  a  fresh  one  adapted  to 
the  Mukh(n  markets.  The  Bombay  articles  besides  kariona  (grocery,) 
and  pingee  (pedlery,)  were  the  following  cloths:  j^md^nee  (coarse 
flowered  muslin,)  kamdonee  (coarse  muslin  with  colored  flowers,)  mal. 
roal  (plain  muslin,)  gimty  (dimity,)  Korasan  unbleached  calico,  shabee 
duryai  or  konawez  (strong  silk  fabric  of  Yesd,)  mushroo  (coarse  satin 
of  Karachee.) 

The  only  article  remaining  on  my  hands  after  disposing  of  the 
above  was  haldee  (turmeric,)  this  I  took  with  me  to  Mastungand 
bartering  it  for  rodan  (madder,)  returned  to  Kaldt,  and  there  com- 
pleted my  investment  with  the  following  fabrics,  which  are  articles 
of  import  to  Kal^t  from  Shikarpore,  suparee  (the  common  coarse  cotton 
cloth  of  Sindh  bleached  and  dyed  with  bakam  woods,)  telee  (the 
common  coarse  cotton  cloth  of  Sindh  unbleached  and  dyed  in  madder,) 
cheent  (coarse  Shikarpoor  chintz,)  Shikarpore  toosee  (ooane  cotton 
cloth  of  dark  blue  color  with  a  white  stripe,)  Multan  lungee  (coarse 
thin  dark  blue  cotton  fabric  with  silk  edge  and  ends,)  kesh  of  Sindh 
(coarse  cotton  plaid,)  and  ly^f  of  Sindh  (colored  coverlid.) 
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These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  ezporta  from  Kal^t  to  Mukr^n. 
I  did  not  pnrehase  more,  as  the  above  were  quite  sufficient  credentials 
to  snpport  my  character  as  a  small  merchant. 

These  preparations  and  an  attack  of  illness  at  Mastung,  delayed  my 
departure  till  the  2nd  October  1838,  when  I  had  the 


Departare. 

tis&ction  of  leaving  KMt,  with  the  conviction,  that  not 
the  remotest  kind  of  suspicion  was  entertained  by  the  Brahoees  as  to 
the  real  purport  of  my  pending  tour,  and  so  emboldened  was  I  by 
this,  that  I  did  not  hesitate  to  take  advantage  of  the  escort  of  the 
Khan's  Shahghtee,  Noor  Mahommed,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Kech 
and  Panjgoor  to  collect  the  revenue,  with  a  body  of  300  horse,  foot,  and 
camelry,  (armed  men  mounted  on  the  camels.)  The  title  of  Shahgh^^see 
is  of  Turkee  origin,  and  is  a  corruption  of  Ishaka  Kasie,  an  officer  about 
imperial  courts,  whose  duty  it  was  to  superintend  the  ceremony  of 
presentation. 

The  office  is  sometimes  hereditary  at  the  Kal^t  court,  and 
Deen  Mahomed^  the  present  man's  father,  was  Shahgh^see  to  Mah- 
mood  Khan,  the  father  of  Mehrab  Khan.  He  had  two  sons,  Ghu- 
lam  Mohommed  and  Ghulam  Ahmed.  The  duties  of  the  Shahghasee 
sre  numerous;  first  he  is  master  of  the  court  ceremonies,  to  enforce 
the  observation  of  which  he  is  assisted  by  forty  chobdars  or  mace* 
bearers.  He  is  also  head  constable,  and  with  his  bailiffs  or  mahso- 
lies  ezeeutes  all  arrests,  and  he  is  moreover  keeper  of  the  sword  of 
state,  wbidi  office  is  not  at  all  a  sinecure,  nor  is  the  instrument  an 
idle  one,  as  with  it  he  has  himself  to  behead  all  state  culprits ;  in 
this  capacity  he  is  called  '*  Meer  Ghazab"  or  **  Lord  of  wroth." 
I  mention  that  the  office  is  sometimes  hereditary,  as  in  the  time  of 
Nasaeer  Khan,  Mehrab  Khan's  grandfather,  it  was  held  by  Shah- 
ghtfsees  Barfee  and  Misree,  of  quite  a  different  family,  from  that  of 
the  present  man. 

Noor  Mahommed  is  a  khanehzad  of  the  Khans ;  this  word  literal, 
ly  means  "  homebred,"  or  the  progeny  of  a  slave.  Mehrab  Khan  has 
i  large  number  of  men,  of  which  he  has  formed  a  kind  of  body-guard, 
•Dd  besides  these  slaves,  Hindoos  and  a  few  Dehwans,  allows  no  one 
to  reside  within  the  walls  of  KaMt.  They  are  divided  into  several 
sects ;  vi«.  Khorasanees,  or  progeny  of  the  captives  made  by  Meer 
Nasseer  Khan  in  his  Khorasan  campaigns;  Gudads,  or  Sikh  captives ; 
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Kaloghzair^  or  Crowitei»  from  their  deep  UaA  color  and  deaeendant 
of  slaves  purchased  in  Beloodiistan,  or  recdved  as  presents.  One 
caste  considers  itself  superior  to  another,  when  with  aristocratic  con- 
tempt, honour  among  thieves  is  only  equalled  by  pride  among  slaves. 
From  Kal^t  to  Rodenjoeci  the  first  stage  is  one  of  7  kos»  the 
RodeDjoe«.  general  direction  of  the  road  being  8.  W.  The 
distance  is  unaccountably  given  as  25  miles  by  Pottinger.  There 
are  about  30  houses,  and  a  few  willows  outside  the  village.  The 
place  is  called  Rodenjoee,  or  the  canal  of  Roden,  from  a  man  itf  that 
name  who  first  dug  it  It  is  nearly  dried  up,  and  was  not  again  re. 
opened  until  about  A.  H.  1230,  when  Meer  Mahmood  Khan  made  a 
grant  of  the  land  to  Mulla  Iszut,  who  not  only  enlaiged  the  spring, 
but  dug  a  new  karez,  (subterraneous  aqueduct,)  which  he  called  Alee 
Abad.  At  four  coss  from  Kaltft  there  is  water  in  a  stagnant  pool  or 
kahnee,  which  is  situated  in  a  rivulet  bed. 

From  Rodenjoee  to  Suhr^b  is  a  distance  of  12  coss,  the  general  di- 
rection being  south  ;  from  the  former  place  four  coss  ti 
Surm&ung  (antimony  stone.)  The  present  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbourhood  do  not  remember  ever  having  heard  of  this  mi- 
neral being  procured ;  Mulla  Izzut  discovered  copper  in  the  neighboar- 
hood,  as  well  as  in  two  other  situations  near  his  estate,  but  was  afraid 
to  work  it  for  fear  of  exciting  the  cupidity  of  Mehrab  Khan.  There  ti 
spring  water  at  this  place,  which  is  often  made  the  rendesvous  of 
hunting  parties  from  Kal^t  and  Rodenjoee,  but  no  vestige  of  the 
serai,  mentioned  by  Pottinger,  is  to  be  seen.  This  is  surprising, 
as  a  Persian  proverb  says,  '*  if  the  Church  is  fidlen,  the  chancel  can  be 
traced."  From  Surmasang  1  coss  is  Dambi  Ouhram,  {damb  meaning 
a  small  mound,)  where  there  is  one  well  which  is  never  used,  and  a  few 
yards  further  on,  is  a  stagnant  pool  of  brackish  water  in  a  rivulet  bed, 
which  is  called  Oandagen,  or  *'  stink.*'  A  short  distance  in  advance  is 
a  cross-road,  which  leads  to  the  two  villages  of  Hajeekah  and  Ourgut. 
The  former  contains  about  10  houses  and  a  garden ;  there  is  runniog 
water  in  the  place,  which  belongs  to  Nabsee  Buksh  Umaranee.  From 
Oundagen  to  Suhrib  is  7  coss  over  a  level  road ;  indeed  the  whole 
road  from  Kal^t  to  Suhrfcb  is  a  good  gun  one.  In  the  valley  are 
scattered  7  khels  of  Brahoees,  and  in  the  principal  village,  which 
is  surrounded  by  a  dilapidated  wall^  are  15  shops  of  Hindoos.    Tbete 
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u  fine  rmming  wmtar,  but  (he  chief  part  of  the  cultivation  depends  on 
tbe  rain.  A  transit  duty  is  levied  here  of  1  anna  on  each  load»  and 
supplies  are  pientifal  and  cheap.  For  instance,  a  fowl  for  i  Kurreem 
Kbtfnee  rupee,  or  2  annas ;  a  sheep  for  1  rupee  Rashonee,  or  14  annas ; 
sad  a  seer  of  ghee  lor  6  annas.  At  this  place  the  road  to  Kachee,  through 
the  Moora  Pass,  separates.  The  governor,  or  Joe  Nishein  of  Suhr^b,  is 
Taj  Mahommed,  an  hereditary  slave  of  Mehrab  Khan's,  being  at  the 
nme  time  a  nephew  of  the  Khan's  grandmother  Beebee  Khatijab^  who 
wsr  a  slave  girl  of  Meer  Nusseer  Khan.  The  government  of  each 
district  is  vested  in  a  naib  or  deputy,  who  has  a  Jde  Nishein,  or  in- 
tendant,  under  him  for  every  town  of  his  collectorship. 

Fronk  Suhr^bto  Gidaris  8  coss,  general  direction  souths  a  gun  road, 
the  precincts  of  which  are  cultivated  when  there  is  rain.  At 
5  coss  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  road  is  a  well  which  is  the 
only  water  to  be  had  in  the  stage.  There  is  running  water  at  this 
place  from  a  karez,  and  to  the  north  of  the  fort  are  mulberry  and 
apricot  trees.  There  are  not  more  than  80  houses  in  the  fort  of 
Rodeenee  Brahoees,  under  one  Chattoo>  who  are  at  present  at  enmity 
with  the  Mahommed  Hosainee  Brahoees.  The  fort  is  a  small  insigni. 
ficant  one,  like  most  forts  in  Baloochisthan,  being  about  80  yards  in 
drcamference,  and  therefore  only  deserving  the  name  of  a  watch 
tower ;  indeed  they  are  only  built  for  mosquetry  war.  The  ryots  pay 
to  Mehrab  Khan  ^'  uehi/*  or  a  tithe  of  their  produce,  which  varies 
according  to  the  rain. 

Here  I  parted  with  the  Shahgh^isee,  who  was  going  direct  to  Panj. 
goor  via  Mashkai,  and  giving  me  much  advice  in  charge  to  my  friend 
MoUa  Haibol  Kashanee  of  Panjgoor ;  made  up  my  mind  to  go  by  the 
short  cut  to  Kharan,  and  put  up  for  the  night  at  the  khel  of  Baiee 
Khan,  chief  of  the  Sumalodeg  Brahoees  to  the  west  of  the  Gidar  plain ; 
he  was  an  old  acquainunce  of  mine,  and  therfore  received  me  kind- 
ly. These  Brahoees  are  not  at  all  strict  with  regard  to  their  females, 
and  will  give  a  stranger  a  bed  in  the  family  ^MfoM,  or  goat-hair  tent,  even 
pressing  him,  in  case  he  should  not  have  lost  his  kharasan,  modesty. 

From  this  khel  I  next  morning  hired  a  guide  for  half  joree%  or 

pieces  of  coarse  cottonc  loth|  and  borrowed  a  riding 

camel  from  the  Khan.    Towards  evening  I  arrived 

at  the  top  of  the  Koh-i.Nirvisht   over    an   infamous  road,  hav- 
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ing  at  several  parts  to  dismount  and  lead  the  camel.  The  ^eral 
direction  was  West,  and  I  should  think  the  distance  ooald  he  not  less 
than  10  kos.  The  name  of  **  Written  Mountain,"  would  suggest  the 
site  of  some  old  inscription,  hut  I  could  never  discover  the  origin  of  the 
n^me.  On  the  top  of  the  mountain  I  found  a  stagnant  pool  of  rain 
water,  where  I  passed  the  night  in  the  open  air,  which  I  found  very  cold. 

Next  morning  I  commenced  the  descent,  and  coming  on  a  bullock's 
"  halt,"  or  encampment,  bartered  some  pepper  and  turmeric  for  a  little 
butter  milk  and  butter ;  again  proceeding  still  over  a  descent  for  six 
kos  arrived  at  a  well,  where  I  breakfasted ;  again  starting,  I  arrived  at 

^.  Kharan,  at  the  fort  of  Meer  Azad  Khan  Nowsherwanee 

towards  evening,  having  I  calculated  come  12  kos  from  the 
top  of  the  Eoh-i-Nirvisht. 

From  Gidar  to  Kharan  there  is  a  road  called  Peeshnkan,  which 
Peeshukaa  ^^^"^  ^^^  Koh-i-Nirvisht,  and  takes  laden  camels  8  days. 
On  arriving  at  Kharan,  I  proceeded  direct  to  the  meh* 
tnan'khanah,  or  traveller's  bungalow,  and  to  my  astonishment  met 
Syud  Ali  Mahommed  of  Mastung,  who  had  seen  me  at  Major  Leech's 
tent.  He  was  very  inquisitive,  and  his  cross-examination  was  only 
terminated  by  the  arrival  of  a  man  from  Meer  Azad  Khan,  requesting 
my  presence  in  the  fort.  Here  I  was  most  graciously  received  on 
account  of  the  friendship  that  existed  between  the  Khan  and  my 
father.  After  that  for  my  health,  the  next  enquiry  was  of  course  for 
news  from  KaUt.  I  told  him  in  a  few  words,  that  Shah  Shooja-uU 
Mulk  was  expected  in  Khorasan;  that  Mehrab  Khan  had  determined 
to  espouse  his  cause,  and  ended  by  advising  him  to  bake  his  bread  in 
the  same  oven.  Before  leaving  him,  he  expressed  his  determination, 
that  as  soon  as  the  Shah  should  arrive,  he  would  send  for  me  from 
Panjgoor,  and  despatch  me  to  court  as  his  envoy,  with  a  peshkuah, 
or  tributary  oflfering  of  some  of  his  best  riding  camels  and  grey, 
hounds. 

1  passed  the  night  in  the  mehman-khanah,  and  in  the  morning 
set  about  business. 

The  district  of  Kharan  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  Koh-i-chhar 
Kahan,  four  hump  hills  and  Kalag ;  on  the  South  by  the  desert  and 
Boundaries,  district  of  Ruksau ;  ou  the  West  by  the  desert  and  Wa- 
shuk ;  and  on  the  East  by  the  Tosapeer  and  Koh^i-Nirvisht,  sometimes 
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qdlcd  Koh-i-Kond.  Kalag  is  rituated  at  the  base  of  a  perpendicular 
Kaiag.  called  Rash-Koh>  and  is  furnished  with  a  small  mountain 
stream  by  means  of  which  are  cultivated  cotton^  juwaree>  and  fruits,  to 
a  small  extent,  such  as  pomegranates,  mulberries,  grapes  and  peaches ; 
date  trees  also  thrive  here ;  the  rest  of  the  cultivation  of  Kharande- 
pends  on  the  rain. 

The  term  Kalag  is  applied  in  Baloochisthan  to  any  small  village 
Tem  Kftlag.      having  a  few  huts  and  date  trees,  with  a  little  water. 

In  the  district  of  Kharan  and  Rukshfm  are  twelve  tukars,  or  divi. 
tknis,  as  follows: — 

Kalogee  Sirjapad.  Hurako. 

Toolazai.  Hajeezai. 

Toghapee.  Eessazai. 

Miskonee.  Kulbodanee. 

Jodan.  Kandooree 

Gazakee.  Sujadptfd-i-Dashlee* 

Besides  these,  in  the  district  of  Kharan,  are  Sasolees  and  Halakzais. 
Meer  Aaad  Khan  has  in  his  pay,  constantly  kept  up,  a  body  of  60 
horsemen,  mounted  on  his  own  horses,  and  might,  out  of 
the  population  of  3,000  men,  collect  1,000  available  in 
time  of  war.     He  collects  no  revenue  in  ready  money ,-  that  in  grain, 
when  the  year  is  plentiful,  may  amount  to  8,000  bags  of  wheat,  barley 
and  juwaree,  besides  400  pats,  or  packages  of  dates,  each 
package  weighing  about  a  Company's  maund.      He  never 
over-ezacts  fines ;  he  is  not  tributary  to  Kaltft,  but  to  Candahar,  to 
which  place  he  ought  yearly  to  send  18  camels,  13  of  which  he  collects 
from  Kharan  and  5  from  Washuk.    There  are  two  tribes 
in  Kharan,  who  neither  pay  a  tithe  of  their  lands  or  ca. 
meli ;  viz.  Dagarees  and  Hijbarees.      They  are  said  to  have  been  the 
original  lords  of  Kharan  before  Azad  Khan  seized  it. 

The  deputy,  or  Joe  Nishein  of  Meer  Azad  Khan  is  his  brother, 

Fateh  Khan,  a  perfect  idiot ;  whereas  the  former  is  a  tolerably  informed 

msn  for  a  Baloch.    The  ryots  of  Kalag  however  complain  much  of 

-  his  extortions.    The  fort  is  a  small  mud  one,  the  walls  be. 

FofL 

ing  160  yards  in  circumference,  6  in  height,  and  1  in  thick- 
nen,  having  two  entrances  in  the  East.  There  is  one  well  inside,  the 
water  of  which  is  somewhat  brackish. 
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A  transit  duty  i8  levied  here  of  1  joorte  or  piece  of  coarse  cotton 
Duty.        cloth  per  load,  and  a  tax  is  levied  of  3  jooreea  on  every 
camel  purchased  in  the  dietricty  of  which  there  are  a  great  number, 
and  I  Rupee  Kashanee  on  every  load  of  grain. 

The  buildings  and  firewood  are  both  ikom  the  gax  or  taiaansk. 

The  productions  of  Kharan  are  wheat  and  barley,  which  are  reaped 

in  the  beginning  of  June ;  juwaree,  which  is  reaped  in  the 

middle  of  August ;  wool  and  ghee  whidi  are  procurable 

chiefly  in  the  latter  end  of  May.    The  grain  is  exported  both  to  Kal^t 

and  Panjgoor. 

Ready  money  is  scarcely  known ;  every  thing  is  bartered,  and 
from  cloth  is  the  only  approximation  to  a  commcm  standard  of 
value. 
In  Kharan  there  are  five  or  six  ironsmiths  and  one  Hindoo,  whose 
ArtisaoB.  Capital  does  not  exceed  1,000  rupees,— a  large  one  for 
Balochisthan, however;  there  are  many  carpenters,  and  in  Kalag  there 
are  00  weavers. 

The  kasa  of  this  place  is  a  measure  weighing  2*4  C<Mnpany's  seer, 
Measure  and  i^j  t|ie  maund  is  somewhat  more  than  3  seers. 

Weight. 

The  imports  to  Kharan  are  joree  cloth,  suparee,  telee,  khesh  and  the 

Import,  other  Shikarpoor  cloth.  Articles  to  a  small  amount, 
adequate  to  the  consumption  of  the  district  alone,  as  Kharan  is  not  a 
bunder  or  central  mart. 

The  best  season  for  a  merchant  to  arrive  at  Kharan  is  at  Japab,  or 
spring,  harvest  time.  The  hire  of  a  camel  from  Kal^t  is  5  Kashanee 
Camel  hire,  rupees,  and  from  Gwodar  10  rupees.  This  year  great 
profit  was  made  by  the  export  of  grain  to  Panjgoor  and  Mukiibi, 
where  there  is  still  a  great  dearth. 

I  remained  five  days  at  Kharan,  and  in  the  sixth  I  took  my  leave 
of  the  Khan,  when  I  presented  him  vrith  a  vial  of  attar 

Leave.  '^ 

and  an  ivory  fine  tooth  comb,  which  latter  called  forth 

great  admiration,  and  of  course  intended  for  the  mistress,  whose  ikvor 

,  .  <■     ^^^1  of^i^  \e9A%  to  the  esteem  of  the  master  of  the  house, 

r  emale  inllu* 

ence.  although  the  lordly  Mahomedan  would  not  like  to  con- 

fess such  influence  even  to  himself.  I  also  to  day  hired  a  riding  camel 
to  take  me  as  for  as  the  next  stage  for  Sjooreei.  On  the  Idth  October 
1838,  being  the  12th  day  after  leaving  Kilat,  1  left  Kharan,  and  pro- 
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ended  in  a  West  and  W.  8.  W.  direction  for  5  kos  to  Band-i-  Bijad, 

over  a  level  road,  the  enltivation  on  the  precincts  of  which 
flttd-i-B^ad.   ^^Q^g  QQ  |]|0  ^Iq^    ^I  (]j^  3^|^g^  are  5  or  6  gidom  of 

Bilooehees,  and  a  number  of  tamarisk  trees. 
14£il  Of/^6er.— Proeeeded  in  a  aW.  and  West  direction  10  kos  over 

a  level   plain  without  water  to  Band.i-Kurreem 
todi.Kttrreem    j^^^^ ^^m^ ^y^^^ ^ ^^ habitations^ although  there 

appear  to  be  a  large  number  in  the  neighbourhood, 
judging  from  the  large  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  brought  at  mid- 
daj  to  be  watered  at  the  Band.  I  purchased  one  of  the  latter  for  one 
joone,  the  fleece  of  which  must  have  weighed  nearly  12  seers,  whereas 
^jooree  was  not  worth  more  than  ^  Kashanee  rupee.  The  water 
of  this  Band  is  not  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  cultivation. 

\Uh  Odober^ — Proceeded  in  a  Westerly  direction  4  kos,  having  on 
my  right  a  jungle  of  tamarisk,  and  on  my  left  the  desert;  and  4  kos 
farther  in  a  8.  W.  and  8.  8.  W.  direction  over  a  desert  plain  to  a 

well  called  Choh-i*  Jalai,  the  water  of  which  is  rather 
brackish ;  there  are  no  habitations,  and  only  a  few 
timarisk  trees,  which  with  the  kaghaz  bush,  forms  food  for  camels. 
From  this  stage  to  Washuk,  there  are  two  roads ;  on  the  one  to  the 
right  there  is  no  water,  whereas  there  is  water  in  three  places  on  the 
one  to  the  left ;  but  without  a  veij  good  guide,  they  are  likely  to  be 
missed,  and  then  Ood  have  mercy  on  the  poor  traveller. 

IM  Otf<»A^.— Taking  water  with  me,  I  proceeded  in  a  8.  8.  W. 

direction  6  kos,  which  a]^>eared  to  men  and  animals  12,  the  road 

beiBg  over  an  undulating  plain  of  loose  sand ;  and  spent  the  night  in 

^^^       this  ekol  or  waste,  in  which  however,  there  are  gaz  and 

kaghaz  trees  for  the  camels. 

I71A  October, — Proceeded  in  a  Southerly  direction  2  kos  to  Washuk, 

_  having  travelled  from  Kharan  in  the  day  time,  for  the 

purpose  of  seeing  the  road,  whereas  travellers  invariably 

perform  the  journey  at  night,  from  the  dread  of  thirst. 

To  the  North  of  Washuk  is  Kharan  ;  to  the  East  Kal ;  to  the  South 

Raksban;  and  to  the  West  Oormdel.   To  the  im- 

mediate  west  and  east,  it  is  bounded  by  hills,  to  the 

north  by  waste  and  to  the  south  by  a  ravine  and  hills.   Wheat,  barley 

and  jttwaree  are  cultivated  at  Washuk  by  the  rain.    There  is  also  a 

4  Y 
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katez,  that  tarns  a  small  mill  near  the  huts  of  Meer  Kureem  Khan 
Halikzai.  The  inhabitants  of  Washuk  do  not  exceed  800  male  adults. 
Of  the  five  camels  paid  yearly  to  Kharan,  the  Halikaais  furnish  }ds, 

the  nakeebs  or  serfs  id,  and   the  Kudhadonees  ^d, 

the  fractions  being  collected  in  wheat.    The  Halikzais 

do  not  pay  a  tithe  of  their  lands>  it  having  been  remitted  by  the 

ancestors  of  Azad  Khan  of  Kharan,  as  "  the  price  of  blood/'  or  khoatu 

bha.    The  tithe  of  dates  may  amount  to  400  pats  or 
rincip       en.    p^^j^^g^     fpj^^  principal    men    are    Kureem   Kbani 

Alum  Khan,  Meer  Sahadad,  Ameer  Khan,  Juma  Khan,  Meer  Bijad, 
and  Fukeer  Mahommed.  Meer  Asad  Khan  yearly  sends  a  deputy  to 
collect  the  revenue,  but  he  does  not,  nor  can  he,  hit  them  very  tight. 
There  is  a  small  insignificant  tower  in  Washuk,  and  the  inhabiunts 
store  their  grain  in  pits  in  the  ground. 

From  Washuk  to  Jalk  is  an  8  days'  journey,  and  to  Kal  7  days. 

A  tax  is  levied  on  strange  merchants  of  2  jorees  for  every  camel 

Duties.  purchased,  and  they  are  numerous,  and  Kashanee  import 
duty  for  every  camel  load  of  goods. 

The  inhabitants  live  in  gidons  in  the  summer,  and  in  mud  and  mat 
huts  in  the  winter ;  they  use  for  firewood  the  gaz,  kanboof  and 
kaghaz;  and  for  building,  the  date  stem. 

The  productions  which  form  articles  of  export  are  ghee,  wool,  dates, 
wheat,  barley,  and  juwaree.     Dates  this  year  were  wick 
^^'  '    great  profit  exported  to  Kharan,  Nashky  and  Welat,  on  ac- 
count of  the  dearness  of  grain  at  those  places. 

There  are  no  resident  Hindoo  tradesmen  here,  but  a  few  come 

at  the  grain  and  date  harvest  time,  which  latter  i« 

Date  Harvest  ,,   ^   „ 

called  Hamen. 
2\st  October — Having  hired  a  camel  for  two  jorees  to  take  me  u 
far  as  Panjgoor,  made  my  preparations  for  starting.     I  found  I  was  to 
have  the  company  of  Kurreem  Khan  Halikiai,  who  on 

Compaiiion. 

hearing  of  the  Shahgh^bee's  intended  visit  to  Panjgoor, 
had  betn  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  latter  place  with  30  match - 
lockmen  to  hold  out  the  fort  of  Khardibodan,  which  belongs  to 
Muheem  Khan  Nowshervanee,  uncle  of  Azad  Khan,  against  the 
Khal^t  troops,  until  letters  could  be  received  from  Sardar  Raham  Dii 
Khan  of  Candahar,  who  no  doubt  would  write  to  Mehrab  Khan,  de- 
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preeatiog  any  hostile  proceedings  against  a  relation  of  his  vassal  Azad 

Kbao. 

This  day  proceeded  in  a  S.  W.  direction  over  a  level  road  10  kos  to 

Chok-i-Gaao,  and  again  at  7  kos  to  the  right,  under  the 

same  hill  is  another  spring  called  Chakul-i-Kondai. 

22iu/  OeiSoter .—Started,  and  at  4  kos  arrived  at  a  rivulet  bed>  to  the 

right  of  which  are  two  pools  of  water,  called  Shah  Dost-aph ;  here  I 

spent  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  again  starting  proceeded  another  4  kos, 

where  to  the  right  in  the  hollow  of  a  ravine  is  another  pool,  called 

Masar-aph,  surrounded  by  tamarisk  trees.     Here  I 

Maxar-apb. 

spent  the  night,  eating  kabab  and  listening  to  Baloch 
isys,  having  purchased  a  sheep  from  a  neighbouring  khel  for  one 
joree. 

33ftf  Odober, — After  a  ride  of  5  kos  arrived  at  a  defile  called  Tang> 
where  we  alighted  under  the  shade  of  tamarisk  trees,  and  cooked  our 
bread  in  the  sand,  first  scraping  a  cavity  under  where  the  burning 
lop  had  been,  putting  the  bread  in,  covering  it  up,  and  again  lighting 
a  fire  over  the  place.  The  bread  of  course  requires  a  little  rubbing, 
brushing  and  dusting  after  being  taken  out  of  this  patent  oven ;  2  kos 
fiirther  came  to  a  narrow  Pass  along  the  side  of  a  mountain  very  dif- 
ficult for  a  single  unladen  camel,  it  is  called  Mu- 

Mundsc  Gwujon* 

radee  Owarjon.  Here  I  was  obliged  to  dismount, 
ss  one  fi&lse  step  of  my  camel  would  have  precipitated  me,  if  on  him, 
into  the  abyss  below.  After  passing  this  danger,  I  put  up  for  the  night 
ooe  kos  further  on. 

34/A  October. — Proceeded  sometimes  in  S.W.  and  sometimes  in  a 
W.  S.  W.  direction,  10  kos,  over  a  very  difficult  mountainous  road,  in 
wffle places  so  narrow  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  a  single  camel  passing; on 

the  road,  came  on  the  Hacyee  Kaur,  or  **  Dragon's  ra. 
*J^  "'*  vine,''  so  called  from  a  dragon  that  infested  it,  until  Ma. 
lik  Dewar,a  Ikmous  Baloch  saint,  whose  tomb  is  at  Washuk,  converted 
it  by  his  curse  into  stone  just  as  it  was  retiring  into  its  cave.  A  green 
colored  stone  is  still  pointed  out  with  awe  and  reverence  by  the  Ba* 
lochees  as  the  tip  of  the  dragon's  tail.  From  the  pools  in  this  ravine  we 
filled  our  mashekt,  or  water  bags,  as  there  was  no  water  to  be  expected 
St  the  stage  which  has  not  even  a  name,  not  being  a  fixed  one.  The 
mat  flag  is  plentiful  in  the  Kaur. 
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25th  Ociobsr.^PioeeedeA  in  a  8.  W.  direction  in  (he  bed  of  a  kaur, 
or  ravine,  6  kos  between  hills  to  Panjgoor,  which  I  should  say  bean 
direcu  S.  W.  from  Washuk,  No  forage  for  horses  is  to  be  procured  on 
the  road. 

The  district  of  Panjgoor  is  bounded  on  the  West  by  Tang  and 
Param;  on  the  South  by  Balogatar;  on  the  East  by  Griahk  and 
Boundariei.   Rakshan ;  and  on  the  North  by  a  part  of  the  range  called 
by  Pottinger,  the  Mack,  or  date  tree  mountains,  which  is  known  on 
the  Panjgoor  side  as  8oba.Koh»  or  green  mountains. 
The  following  are  the  villages  of  Panjgoor  according  to  their  sise ; 
ViUagas.     vis.  Eesai,   Bunistan,  Tasp,  Khudabadan,   Oormkon, 
Washbood,  Sordoo»  8ori  Kouron,  Kalag,  Damb  and  Eraf  Chitkan  and 
Duzanaph.  The  Kouri  Rakhshan  runs  through  the  valley  of  Panjgoor 
Rakihan  River,      from  East- to  West;  but  some  of  its  water  itacfa- 
es  the  sea  on  account  of  the  number  of  bunds  thrown  across  it,  and 
canals  drawn  from  it  for  the  irrigation  of  the  Dasht  and  Koocka$,  or 
remote  lands.    The  greater  part  of  the  cultivation  depends  on  the  raio, 
which  is  owing  to  the  ignorance,  and  partly  to  the  apathy  of  the  inha. 
GapAbiiitiet  of    bitants,  as  water  is  to  be  found  within  10  and  15 
'^"-  kulach,  or  fathoms  of  the  surfoce.    Were  it  not  for 

this  apathy  of  the  cultivators,  and  shortsightedness  of  the  government, 
the  cultivation  might  be  doubled  and  trebled.  The  productions  are 
ProducUoM.  barley,  wheat,  beans,  and  peas,  in  the  banning  of 
summer;  and  rice,  juwaree  and  dates  in  the  beginning  of  autumn, 
cultivated  with  the  river  water ;  wheat  and  red  juwaree  are  produced 
Nature  of  Soil.  ID  the  high  lands  where  there  is  rain.  The  soil  of 
Panjgoor  is  a  stiff  loam. 

In  the  village  of  Eesai  are  two  karezes,  one  called  Waramood  and 
the  other  Skakaruk,  both  commenced  in  the  skirts  of  Sabz-Koh,  and 
Karei.  terminated  under  the  Rakhshan  Kour.  The  gallery  of  the  larer 
is  a  very  wide  and  high  one,  and  seems  a  work  of  such  incredible  labour, 
that  the  present  degenerated  men  of  Panjgoor  believe  it  to  be  that  of 
giants  or  genii.  Panjgoor  is  ruled  by  a  deputy  governor,  or/ode 
nithan,  on  the  part  of  Meer  Mehrab  Khan,  who  is  a  slave,  by  name 
Mulla  Peer  Mahommed,  who  collects  only  half  the  revenue;  the  other 
half  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Gichkees,  who  according  to  popular  belief, 
became  possessed  of  it  in  the  following  manner: — 
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The  Gidikees  are  believed,  and  believe  themselves  to  be  a  colony  of 
GichkMs.  SikhSy  and  this  belief  is  supported  by  the  hci,  that  they 
sn  the  Mily  tribe  in  Baloocfaistban  that  do  not  allow  the  razor  to 
touch  their  heads.  Their  reason  for  originally  settling  at  Oichk  was, 
that  they  found  the  inhabitants  very  peaceable  and  unresisting.  Soon 
tfker  their  arrival,  they  commenced  forays  in  the  Panjgoor  district,  the 
inbabitanls  of  which  place  not  able  to  resist  them,  laid  a  complaint 
before  their  governs  at  Kech,  who  was  a  descendant  of  Cyrus,  who 
leot  them  a  force  with  which  they  succeeded  in  nearly  exterminating 
Ihe  Sikhs.  But  the  few  that  remained,  took  refuge  among  the  Bra- 
hoeei,  and  got  them  to  join  forces  to  attack  Kech ;  to  this  they  consent- 
ed only  on  eondition  of  having  half  of  all  the  conquered  districts, 
which  they  enjoy  to  the  present  day.  The  Oichkees  are  fond  of 
ranoonding  the  common  bedstead,  on  which  they  carry  their  dead  to 
Iks  grave,  with  a  red  silk  cloth,  which  is  divided  between  the  grave. 

digger  and  priest. 

The  governor  on  the  part  of  the  Gichkees  is  Meer  Ahmed  Oichkee, 

Go?enioT.     gQQ  of  Mecr  Hasan,  who  was  Meer  Nusseer  Khan's  son- 

in-law. 

The  revenue  in  ready  money  amounts  to  3,000  Kashanee  rupees. 

Revenue,     nx  of  which  go  to  a  Seetaranee  ducat,  and  that  in  grain 

may  amount  to  10,000  Panjgooree,  or  500  Company's  maunds  at  the 
Uthe  rate  for  the  summer  crop,  and  frds  of  the  same  quantity  for  the 
aatamn  crop.  The  revenue  derived  from  dates  also,  at  the  tithe  rate, 
smounts  to  about  6,600  Company's  maunds.  This  fruit  is  so  plentiful, 
Eznbcnnce  of  Dates,  that  COWS,  asses  and  camels  are  partly  fed  on  it; 
the  very  dogs  get  their  share,  and  in  winter  horses  are  given  date  water 
instead  of  the  pure  element.  The  Panjgoorees  even  declare  that  some 
of  them  remember  once  when  the  Rakshan  Kaur  swelled  to  an  extra- 
ordinary  degree,  and  carried  away  part  of  their  date  groves,  that  em- 
bankments were  made  of  purchase*  of  dates,  to  stop  the  devastation, 
snd  divert  the  current  The  Brahoees  of  the  north  soon  get  ill  at  Panj. 
goer,  whereas  the  Mukr^nees  look  upon  it  as  their  paradise ;  snow  some- 
Quality  of  Water,  times  falls  here.  The  river  water  is  much  superior 
for  drinking  to  that  of  the  karexes,  which  is  very  indigestible. 
The  prindpal  men  of  Panjgoor,  with  Meer  Ahmed,  are  Mulla 
Principal  Men.      Haibatim  Kashanee,  Mulla  Boleeyan  Ibrahim,  Sher 

*  Sic.  in  MS.^parceU  F—Eos. 
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Alahomedy  Meer  Zaly  Keenazair.  and  Meer  Ghulam  Hussaiii  Kam- 
baranee,  a  man  of  superior  talents  and  what  is  more,  scarce^  veracity' 
Konda  Neman  and  Meer  Sala,  Meer  Shah  Sevai>  Meer  Sazad  and 
Malik  Deenar. 

The  men  of  Panjgoor  are  at  enmity  with  the  Nowsherwanees  of 
Kharan  and  Kooshan. 

The  principal  fort  of  Panjgoor  is  that  of  Eesai,  it  is  1,200  paces  in 
Fort,  circumference,  its  walls  in  some  places  are  10  yards  high,  in 
others  5,  and  in  others  a  man  can  run  up.  There  are  three  wells  inside, 
said  to  be  of  the  time  of  the  Kaiganee  kings,  which  are  not  used.  It 
is  a  very  old  fort  with  a  small  one  outside,  to  the  west  are  the  re- 
mains  of  a  half  driven  mining  gallery.  The  ground  on  which  the  fort 
is  built,  is  of  the  stiff  loam  called  in  Baloochistan  kurk. 

From  Panjgoor  to  Beloo  is  15  days'  journey  over  a  good  road ;  to 
Roadf.  KaUt  12  days  for  laden  camels,  via  Oidur  ;  before  ar- 
riving  at  which  latter  place,  there  is  a  difficulty  to  be  surmounted. 
From  Panjgoor  to  Kech  7  days,  without  habitations,  except  at  Ban. 
kada,  the  5th  stage.  Orazing  for  ^camels  being  at  all  times  plentifal,  but 
grass  for  horses  depending  on  the  rain. 

To  Ormara  15  days,  and  to  Gwadar  12  days,  via  Ashap  and  Keel 
Kour. 

The  domestic  animals  of  Panjgoor  are  camels,  sheep  and  goats  in 

Animals.      plenty ;  cattle,  asses,  and  a  few  horses  belonging  to  the 
chiefs.    There  are  no  buffaloes. ' 

The  wild  animals  are  hogs,  deer,  foxes,  horses,  and  jackals,  which 
latter  are  very  troublesome. 

The  fruits  of  Panjgoor,  besides  dates,  are  pomegranates,- grapes,  figs, 

Fruits,      mulberries,  lemons,  limes,  peaches  and  apples;  some  of 

these  just  in  sufficient  quantity  to  swear  by,  as  the  Khajee,  who  when 

asked  "  Baghe  daree"  have  you  a  garden  ?  answered  ^*  Bhale  darum," 

yes,  I  have  one. 

The  dates  of  Panjgoor,  which  last  three  months,  that  is,  from  their 
Dates,      fifgt  appearing  to  their  disappearing  from  the  trees,  are  ex- 
ported in  every  direction.    They  consist  of  seventeen  different  kinds, 
such  as  muza  watee,  kalooty  subzo  rabaiee,  dandaree,  kuroeh,  saiharo, 
Jawansor,  kuraba,  hiuh  kuch,  papa,  tvashkouk,  SfC. 

The  Panjgoorees  pride  themselves  much  on  their  dates,  and  a  far- 
mer when  they  are  ripe,  will  look  up  at  the  red  and  yellow  clusters, 
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«nd  ezelaiiD,  *'  Ah  what  a  heavenly  halo.*'  The  rabaiee  dates  liter, 
illy  mean  ^*godUikey^  and  the  9abxo  are  called  '*  Protect  like"  They 
have  even  Terses  in  praise  of  this  fruit. 

The  manner  of  fecundating  the  female  date  trees  as  given  by  Pottin- 
ger,  is  quite  correct,  with  the  exception  of  one  point,  t.  e.  no  incision  is 
made  in  the  core  of  the  female  tree,  but  a  stalk  of  the  male  bunch  is 
inserted  with  its  powder  in  the  half-opened  bud  of  the  female,  which 
it  then  hid  up  for  four  or  five  days;  the  male  flower  does  not  lose  its 
qoalities  by  being  kept  4  or  5  days  after  being  cut.  The  Balochees 
cot  the  fresh  male  bud  with  the  last  year's  dates. 

The  trees  are  climbed  with  a  strong  stiff  wisp  of  flags,  tied  to  the 
dimber't  waist  and  the  tree. 

Dates  are  chiefly  exported  in  two  states;  Ist,  Mifrifta,  or  dates  ripen- 
ed on  the  tree;  2d,  chufvara,  or  dates  plucked  when  beginning  to 
ripen,  boiled  and  dried  in  the  sun,  chiefly  of  the  kinds  kaloot,  sabzo, 
and  mazawalee.  Half  ripe  dates  called  dampntch,  especially  of 
the  kinds  doudaree,  eabzo  and  washkouk  are  much  esteemed  for 
immediate  use;  they  are  sometimes  cut  in  halves  and  exported  in 
strings. 

The  natives  build  with  the  date  stem,  and  use  it  as  well  as  the 

Wood.  dried  mat  flag  or  persh,  as  firewood.  The  higher  classes 
«•  >o«>-  ]iy^  In  |Q^^  houses,  and  the  poorer  in  huts  of  trellis- work 
covered  with  mat  flags. 

This  year  was  one  of  great  scarcity,  and  the  Hindoos  sent  for  their 

^^*^^^7-  grain  from  Owadaran,  unheard-of  reversion  of  things  like 
■ending  carraway  seeds  to  Kirman. 

Besides  26  small  Hindoo  resident  traders,  there  are  20  blacksmiths, 

12  carpenters,  10  shoe-makers,  7  goldsmiths,  4  hut  makers, 

and  500  weavers.    Kalat  merchants  come  at  the  autumn 

harvest  to  purchase  dates,  bringing  with  them  the  articles  exported 

from  8hikarpoor,   while  the  merchants  from  Beloo  bring  Kashanee 

^«    .        rupees,  and  those  from  the  bundur  of  Owadar  come  at  the 

Merchants.       '^ 

summer  harvest  to  purchase  ghee  and  wool  for  the  Bora* 
bay  market,  and  bring  with  them  Seetaranee  ducats  and  Bombay  gro- 
ceries and  cloths.  The  largest  merchant  of  Panjgoor  is  Rahmoo,  an 
agent  of  Mayan  Bhattya,  son  of  Moola  Keechee ;  and  has  not  a  larger 
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ctpiUl  than  8,000  rapees  employed  in  tfmde ;  a  very  rieii  man  for 

Panjgoor. 

Al  Panjgoor  is  manufitetnred  a  coarse  cotton  cloth  of  two  dUEeieDt 

breadths,  both  small,  one  called  senior  and  the  other  dbb- 

mar.    The  weavers  make  comparatively  little  use  of  their 

wool   at  home ;   they  merely  manufiteture  felt  rugs^  as  their  fabric 

for  the  hot  weather  resembles  bunting. 

I  bought  some  common  shawls  from  Bombay,  which  I  wanted  6 

rupees  Kashanee  each  for;  the  common  remark  made  was,  "  Why 

should  not  the  English  be  a  rich  nation?  their  merchants  come 

and  buy  a  couple  of  hand-fhlls  of  wool  from  as  for  a  few  needles 

and  gloves,  work  it  into  a  fiibrlc,  and  sell  it  to  ns  for  6  and  7  rupees." 

Among  the  groceries  exported  from  Bombay,  the  doves  and  caida. 

mams  are  not  eaten,  bat  worn  in  strinp  round  the  necks 

of  the  women,  and  form  two  of  the  ingredients  of  a  certain 

cosmetic,  that  is  very  prevalent  and  fiuhionable  in  the  country,  on  which 

a  great  deal  of  money  is  spent;  they  also  are  put  in  a  kind  of  pomatom 

made  of  sheep*s  tail  and  hi,  and  colored  with  lemon  leaf,  with  which 

they  smear  their  hair. 
The  following  are  the  estimated  yearly  imports  to  Panjgoor:— 


Cosmetics. 


"  20  camel  loads,      5-  FVora  KaUt  and  Kochee. 


Coverlids,     •  • 
Telee  Cloth,  •  * 
Japan  ditto,  .  • 
Cotton  Plaid, 
Lungee, 
Soosee  Cloth, 
Chintz^ 

Madder,    10    camel  loads. 
Nor,     ..  20    ditto  ditto. 
Lead,  ..    2    ditto  ditto. 
Salt  petre,  5    ditto  ditto, 
1     ditto  ditto, 
Coarse  flowered  Muslin, 
Checked  ditto 
Dimity  and 
Silk  Daryai  and  Mashroo,  100  pieces, 

Groceries      18  camel  loads, 

Pedlery,      1  ditto  ditto, 

Silk  Thread,         . .       •  •       maunds. 
Handkerchiefs,     •  •       . .    5  camel  loads, 
Pearl,  Coral  and  Olass  Beads,  500  rupees' 
worth. 


wered  Muslin,  \ 
litto,     ••     ..  >  1  di 
id  calico  ditto, ) 


ditto  ditto, 


.      From  Bombay,  vis  Ihe 
*  seaport  of  Qwadar. 
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Hie  rapee  current  is  the  Kaahanee  rupee,  the  Seetaramee  ducat, 
and  the  Mahommedee  rupee.    The  latter  in  accounts  is  reckoned  as 
^  of  Kaahanee  and  i  of  it  is  called  Shaithan,  which  latter  they  have  no 
lower  fraction. 
They  measure  nothing,  every  thing  is  sold  by  weight ;  1  Panjgoor 
Weight      maundy  2  Company's  seers^  and  a  fraction ;  24  kefas  I 
manndy  and  the  kefa  weighs  8  Kashanee  rupees. 
A  merchant,  sending  an  agent  to  Panjgoor,  fixes  the  amount  of 
capital  which  he  is  to  trade  with,  and  the  agent  re- 
ceives half  the  profits ;  but  should  the  agent  himself  require 
sa  addition  to  the  original  amount,  the  merchant  charges  him  interest 
fcr  the  same,  and  deducts  the  amount  from  his  half  share  of  the  profits. 
The  merchants  from  the  sea  ports  seldom  receive  ready  money  for 
Gmliu      ^^'  articles,  but  cloths  or  gudh  of  the  kinds  sertnar  and 
ehaimar,  manufactured  at  Panjgoor,  generally  at  the  rate 
of  20  cubits  the  rupee;  with  this  and  ducats,  wool  in  large  quantities 
is  alone  purchasable. 
The  hire  of  a  camel  from  Gwadar  is  one  Seetaramee  ducat 
The  peculiarities  in  the  appearance  of  the  people  of  Panjgoor  are, 
p  that  the  men  seldom  gird  their  loins  or  wear  a  turban, 

in  appearance,   but  a  bag  cap ;  and  the  women  divide  their  hair  into 

two  horns,  which  they  stiffen  with  gum. 

The  Panjgoorees  have  peculiar  habits ;  for  instance  in  summer,  they 

Habiti        ^'^^  ^^^^^  naked,  having  thick  curtains  round  their  beds 

as  a  double  preventative  against  musquitoes  and  heat ;  and 

when  they  feel  unwell,  they  are  very  anxious  to  procure  raisins  or  apri. 

cot  kemela,  which  latter  they  consider  a  specific  even  in  cases  of  dim. 

ness  of  sight. 

There  is  a  common  custom,  when  a  boy  is  circumcised,  for  his  father 

Cmiob^     ^  proclaim  to  the  assembled  guests  some  grant  of  land  or 

chattels^  instead  of  bequeathing  it  to  him  at  his  death ;  and 

before  a  boy  puts  on  his  wedding  clothes,  he  is  taken  without  the  vil. 

hge,  and  washed  with  soap  in  public,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  bride's 

relations,  with  cold  water  even  in  the  middle  of  winter. 

A  Balochanee  will  not  give  her  daughter  to  an  Affghan,  for  fear  of  her 

p  .  heart  breaking  under  the  strict,  decorous  seclusion  in  which 

'  she  would  be  obliged  to  live,  and  the  girl  herself  would 

bold  in  detestation  a  shaven-headed  youths  without  a  couple  of  long 

loeks  for  her  to  comb  and  oil.    The  Balochee  also  objects  to  eat  horse. 

flesh. 

4z 
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The  Balochees  have  a  great  prejudice  to  travelling.  It  is  a  commoD 
thing  to  hear  a  mother  wish  a  wayward  son  a  journey  to  Kabul ;  even 
the  pilgrimage  to  Makka  is  regarded  with  a  feeling  of  shame^  some- 
thing approaching  to  that  of  being  obliged  to  beg ;  and  the  Baloch  pil- 
grim is  much  commisserated,  and  perhaps  not  a  little  despised,  for  fore, 
going  the  pleasures  of  love-making  and  fighting,  prominent  character- 
istics of  the  innate  disposition  of  a  true  Baloch. 

The  Baloch  of  Panjgoor  diflfers  in  the  pronunciation  from  the  Ba- 
Language,  lochky  of  Sciudh.  The  former  having  the  letter  s  for  ih, 
as  the  Panjgooreescall  a  mother  ma^  instead  of  mo/A.  They  also  change 
the  kh  into  k;  their  dates  they  call  koorma  instead  khoorma,  and  a 
teacher aAi9}«(/ instead  of  akhund.  They  moreover  substitute^  for 
ffh,  as  they  call  a  razor  istarag  and  not  istaragh.  They  also  change 
kh  into  k,  as  they  call  an  uncle  nafco  and  not  nakho. 

Illness  detained  me  at  Panjgoor  for  nearly  a  month  and  a  half,  and 
my  resolution  was  nearly  failing  me.  Indeed  had  I  not  accepted  the 
small  advance  of  money  from  Major  Leech  at  KaUt,  nothing  would 
have  induced  me  to  prosecute  my  journey.  The  people  of  Panjgoor, 
moreover,  tried  to  alarm  me,  by  their  sketch  of  the  character  of  the 
chief  of  Koohag,  which  place  I  had  been  instructed  to  visit.  How- 
ever, I  procured  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Meer  Ghulam  Hussein 
Kamburanee,  and  hiring  two  matchlock-men,  set  out. 

10/A  November,  1838. — Travelled  in  a  westerly  direction  8  kos, 
Bunsang.  over  a  good  level  road  to  Bunsang,  where  I  found 
water^  wood  and  fodder  for  the  camels,  but  no  habitations ;  and  next 
morning  starting  at  day-light^  and  proceeding  in  a  W.  N.  W.  direc- 
tion over  a  tolerable  good  road  9  kos,  arrived  at  Askan  Koh,  or  Deer 
Askan  Kob.  Mountain^  a  place  without  habitations,  having  crossed 
the  Askan  Kour,  or  Deer  Rivulet. 

12/A  November, — Eight  kos  over  bad  road  in  a  W.  N.  W.  direction, 

Mashkad.  brought  me  to  the  other  side  of  the  Kour>  or  river  Mash- 
kad,  into  which  six  streams  are  said  to  discharge  themselves.  Sudden 
swells  are  so  frequent,  that  it  has  received  the  appellation  of  ''  Suwas 
Bondi  Zant^l^h,  implying,  that  the  man  deserved  to  be  a  cuckold  who 
should  be  so  foolish  as  to  stop  in  the  least,  even  to  tie  his  shoe. 

13/A  November. — Four  kos  over  a  difficult  road  in  a  N.  W.  by  W. 
Koohag.       direction,  brought  me  to  Koohag,  which  I  approached 
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with  fear  and  trembling.  On  my  arrival  I  was  immediately  sum- 
mooed  to  the  pr^enoe  of  Murad  Khan  Kauaherwanee,  the  chiefs  who 
is  eonsin  of  Azad  Khan  of  Kharan ;  my  companion  reminding  me 
that  I  had  been  warned  not  to  attempt  the  road.  After  salutations 
hsd  past,  the  Khan  seemed  on  the  point  of  asking  me  how  I  had  been 
ao  bold  as  to  enter  his  territory  with  merchandize  without  his  invi. 
lation ;  I  therefore  forestalled  him  by  requesting  a  few  words  with  him 
in  private ;  taking  him  on  one  side  I  told  him  that  his  cousin  had  ex- 
prened  a  wish  to  see  his  nuptials  with  his  deceased  brother  Mahommed 
Khan's  widow  celebrated  at  Panjgoor.  '^  Ah  Ahmed/'  said  he  "  but 
the  lady  does  not  fimcy  me."  I  replied*  "  Can  it  be  possible  that 
Charm,  yon  are  not  aware  of  the  efficacy  of  my  charms  ?  I 
will  give  you  four  if  yon  will  keep  them  secret^  one  adapted  to  each 
of  the  four  elements^  one  of  which  at  least  must  suit  the  constitution 
or  disposition  of  the  lady."  I  at  the  same  time  delivered  my  letter  of 
introduction^  which  was  a  very  strong  one*  and  taking  my  leave,  join- 
ed my  companions,  who  were  astonished  to  see  me  return  whole  in 
property,  as  the  Khan  had  been  previously  heard  to  say*  that  the  game 
had  come  itself  to  the  fowler.  Koohag  ia  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Koh-i-Segaham,  beyond  which  is  the  district  of  Chagai,  inhabited 
Antimony,  by  Regees  three  stages  distant*  In  this  hill  is  produc 
ed  a  kind  of  inferior  antimony,  which  is  brought  by  the  Regees  with 
the  salt  of  Peer  Kaisac  to  Panjgoor ;  it  is  not  used  for  the  eyes,  but  for 
eamel  and  sheep  sores. 

There  is  little  cultivation*  but  that  of  the  date  And  nearly  half  the 
land  composes  the  estate  of  Meer  Murad  Khan,  son  of  Muhim  Khan* 
brother  of  Meer  Abbas  Khan  of  Kharan.  He  has  no  retainers  but  his 
own  slaves,  with  whom  he  exacts  a  little  revenue,  3,000  Panjgoor 
maunds  grain,  50  Co.'s  maunds  dates*  and  400  rupees  from  his 
neighbours*  the  inhabitants  of  Goruk  and  the  Koh  Baloch*  who  pay 
it  firom  being  subject  to  his  forays. 

Some  years  back  a  detachment  of  Persians  from  Kirman*  under  one 
Abul  Kasam*  laid  siege  to  Koohag*  but  were  obliged  to  retire,  content- 

Friendj  and  Enemies,    ing  themselves  with  one  blind  camel  as  tribute. 
Meer  Murad  Khan  is  on  good  terms  with  Mohummud  Shah  of  Silb, 

who  is  indeed  his  uncle,  with  Meer  Oojigan  of  Desak,  and  with  his 
cousin  Meer  Asad  Khan  of  Kharan ;  at. the  same  time  he  is  at  enmity 
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with  Meer  Ahmed  Audikee  and  MuIIa  Haibtdan  Kaahanee  of  Paaj. 
goor.  His  father  Meer  Muheem  was  sueh  a  ^raBt»  Ihat  he  was  styled 
the  Nadir  of  Mukrtfn,  and  was  said  never  to  have  been  able  to  eat  any 
thing  that  was  not  stolen.  There  is  another  cub  of  the  old  wolf  alive. 
Fort.  called  Kadar  Bnksh.  The  fort  of  Koohag  is  180  yards  in 
circumference^  and  80  yards  high^  and  with  walls  2^tMr  thick. 

The  fort  is  full  inside  to  half  the  height  of  the  walls^  and  Bamaa 
BamaD.  has  one  gate  to  the  East  On  the  West  are  the  remains 
of  an  old  mining  gallery  driven  by  the  Persians,  not  with  the  inten. 
Mine,  tion,  as  might  be  supposed,  of  blowing  up  a  bastion,  but 
of  getting  at  the  well  inside,  and  then  preventing  the  garrison  draw* 
ing  water,  and  this  aee(Nrding  to  the  ideas  of  a  Baloch^  is  the  only  use 
of  a  mine. 

The  Shahghitfee  of  Mehrab  Khan  once  besieging  Koohaghut,  was 

after  a  time  obliged  to  return  to  Panjgoor  on  forage  fiJling.     The  fort 

stands  on  Kurk,  which  may  be  sand  there,  and  not  loam.    I  staid 

four  days  at  Koohag,  and  on  the  fifth,  18th  November, 

K.urV. 

Started  and  proceeded  in  W.  N.  W.  direction  over  a  tole- 
rable load,  with  water  on  it  8  kos  to  the  Kowr.i.Mashhed ;  another  rosd 
,    to  Julh  is  via  Kuwarbastan^  a  small  village  to  the  N.  W. 

Kour-i-muth*  ^ 

hed.  of  Koohag,  situated  at  the  ibot  of  the  Sujahan  mountain. 

At  this  stage  there  are  no  habitations,  but  plenty  of  fodder  for  camels, 
and  firewood* 

\9th  November. — Proceeded  over  a  good  road  in  a  W.  N.  W.  diree- 
tion  8  kos  to  Ispandak,  which  belongs  to  Meer  Jahangeer 

Itpandak. 

Khan  Nowsherwanee,  uncle  of  Meer  Asad  Khan  of  Kha- 
ran ;  the  place  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  is  well  cultivated,  eonsistiog 
of  about  100  huts.  I  here  exchanged  ^ib  of  black  pepper  lor  S  large 
fowls,  for  having  which  large  quantity  with  me,  they  conferred  on  ne 
the  title  of  MuUa  Pepper.  Luckily  the  chief  was  absent  on  a  foray,  but 
notwithstanding  this,  the  people  managed  during  the  night  to  steal  a 
donkey  of  mine.  I  intended  to  await  the  return  of  the  Meer,  in  hopes 
of  recovering  Mr.  Long-ears;  but  the  Mulla  of  the  mosque  I  speot 
the  night  in,  told  me,  I  might  think  myself  fortunate  in  getting  tbe 
Short-earsi  or  camels,  with  their  loads  safe  out  of  the  place,  which  he 
advised  me  leaving  immediately,  and  for  which  advice  may  his  store 
increase. 
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2M  i^iwem^^— Proeeeded  5  kos  in  a  N.  N.  W.  direclioD  over  a 
iM.  «.  1  l^^cl  fOftd  ^  Dehaff,  and  then  5  kM  dne  North  overadiffi* 
lagu.  colt  road  to  Kallagan,  which  is  a  pretty  place,  but  infested 
by  a  let  of  very  inquisitive  and  tronblesome  people^  who  levy  a  tax  of 
3  seers  of  grain  on  every  camel  load  of  merchandize.  1  had  an  attack 
of  fever  at  night,  and  next  morning  when  preparing  to  starts  was  stop- 
ped  by  a  man,  who  was  desirous  of  purchasing  some  of  the  madder  I 
M  with  me;  I  ccmclnded  a  bargain  with  him,  2  Go's,  maunds  for  2 
ducats^  while  at  the  same  time  he  had  managed  in  examining  the  goods 
to  extract  a  skoU  cap,  without  my  noticing  him.  I  this  day  also  did  a 
little  business  with  the  ladies,  bartering  needles  for  eggs,  at  the  rate  of 
sue  of  the  former  for  two  of  the  latter,  and  at  night  gave  my  hostess,  the 

-  .         Mulla  of  the  mosque's  wife,  some  rice  and  meat  to  cook 

Cookery* 

for  me,  which  she  succeeded  in  boiling  down  to  just  one» 
half,  no  doubt,  good  lady,  with  the  best  motives,  and  from  a  regard 
hr  my  health,  as  well  as  in  consideration  of  my  fever.  . 

92il  Nanember. — Proceeded  7  kosinsL  due  North  direction^  which 
WIS  a  level  road,  part  in  a  rivulet  bed  and  part  over  a  plain  to  Jalk  a, 

coHecti<»  of  9  small  forts  or  towers,  surrounded  with  cul- 

Jalk. 

tivation,  among  which  the  fine  pi^  date  is  conspicuous. 
The  chief  of  this  place  is  Maddat  Khan,  who  declares  himself  by 
descent  a  Kuiesh  Seyud.  The  principal  fort,  which  was  once  of  some 
consequence,  was  destroyed  by  a  detachment  of  Nadir  Shah's  army. 
It  his  a  ditch,  and  is  900  yards  in  circumference,  its  walls  being  40 
guz  in  height.  After  the  time  of  Nadir  Shah,  this  place  paid  a  tribute 
of  MO  rupees  to  Candahar;  but  they  have  now  no  head  even  among 

themselves,  who  can  enforce  tribute  of  the  600  rupees. 

Jalk  or  Jalak,  which  literally  means  *'  desolated,"  paid 

400,  and  Kallagan  200  rupees.  At  this  place  are  now  to  be  seen  traces 

oft  Peieian  garrison, there  being  outside  the  ft>rt  several  domes  oma* 

mented  vrith  glass  enamelling  worked  into  figures. 

The  principal  men  n«xt  toMaddat  Khan,  are  Rais  Janbeg,  Rais  Jonoo, 

and  Rais  Bhaieean ;  tbese  men  would  have  no  hesitation 

Chiefs. 

in  inviting  Meer  Gajeean  of  Detak  to  Jalk,  should  Mad- 
dit  Khan  attempt  to  assess  them ;  indeed  they  have  already  as  a  check, 
pat  his  brother  Alam  Khan  in  possession  of  one  of  the  small  forts  of 
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Jalk.  The  brother  of  Maddat  Khan^  Dilawar  Khan^  holds  a  fort  of  hii 
owDy  called  Kohen  Kal^t. 

One  of  the  forts  belongs  to  Meer  Sulla  Husarzai  Regee,  who  is  said 
to  be  able  to  colleet  1,000  men ;  he  is  at  enmity  with  the  Mahommud 
Sonnee  Brahoees. 

Jalk  is  bounded  on  the  East  by  the  dry  lands  of  Mashhed,  and  on 
the  other  sides  by  hills. 

From  Jalk  to  the  shrine  of  Peer  Kaisar  is  a  6  days' journey  for  laden 
camels^  and  from  thence  to  Seishtan  is  6  more  over  a  sandy  desert. 

I  remained  6  days  at  Jalk^  when  I  disposed  of  some  mushroo^  and 
on  the  7th  day,  being  the  29th  November,  started  and  pro- 

Slogan. 

ceeding  in  a  due  West  direction  over  a  tolerable  road  5 
kos,  arrived  at  Singan,  a  small  fort  belonging  to  Kamal  Khan  Regee,  a 
great  thief,  but  a  good  host ;  the  place  is  well  cultivated  by  a  running 
stream,  and  supplies  are  plentiful. 
80/A  November. — Eight  kos  in  a  due  West  direction  over  a  good  road 
Nahoo.  brought  me  to  Nahoo,  a  small  village,  well  supplied  with 
water,  provisions  and  firewood,  which  latter  I  found  very  necessary, 
as  the  place  and  weather  were  very  cold.  I  put  up  in  the  mosque, 
and  was  soon  surrounded  by  questioners,  who  expressed  their  surprise 
at  seeing  a  person  in  my  apparent  circumstances  proceeding  on  a 
pilgrimage,  as  the  generality  of  pilgrims  begged  their  way.  I  explained 
to  them,  that  according  to  our  law,  the  pilgrimage  was  only  ordained 
for  persons  in  easy  circumstances.  They  then  seemed  astonished  at 
my  having  come  this  road,  as  the  road  thence  to  the  south  was  a  very 
difficult  one,  over  which  horsemen  were  obliged  to  lead  their  horses, 
and  which  MuUa  Haroon,  the  great  saint  of  Dezak,  of  whom  I  shall 
hereafter  have  occasion  to  speak,  had  named  Peel  Sarat,  on  account 
Jak-i-Lukman.  of  its  narrowness.  They  also  mentioned  a  road  to 
the  West  on  which  3  kos  from  Nahoo  was  a  mountain  Pass,  or /ak, 
called  Jak.i-Lukman,  from  the  philosopher  of  that  name,  who  cut  the 
road  out  of  the  mountain.  To  the  north  of  Nahoo  Is  a  mountain 
called  Sufed  Koh,  in  which  the  natives  believe  gold  and  silver  to 
exist,  and  on  which  they  say  in  the  spring  is  a  bush  which  at  night  from 
a  distance  appears  on  fire,  but  on  approaching  it,  the  delusion  vanishes. 
I  wanted  very  much  to  visit  the  Jak-i-Lukman,  as  I  fancied  it  might 
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bear  some  mark  of  Alexander  the  Great,  bat  snow  fell  at  night,  and 
made  me  abandon  the  project.  From  Nahoo  across  the  Jak-i-Lukman 
to  Gwasht  is  lOkos^  a  place  of  80  houses,  well  cultivated,  and  inhabit, 
ed  by  people  who  call  themselves  Kuresh,  and  where  there  is  said  to 
be  a  slab  with  inscription  on  it  Thence  10  kos  over  a  difficalt  moun- 
tainous road  to  a  stage  in  the  hills  without  habitations,  and  from 
that  8  kos  to  Gwasth,  the  first  village  in  the  Surhad  district,  over  an 
eisy  road,  infested  by  thieves  of  the  Domanee  and  Bambaree  tribes. 

^rd  December. '^heh  Nahoo,  and  proceeded  due  South  across  the 
Peel-USural,  a  very  narrow  and  extremely  difficult  Pass^  there  being 
qnings  both  at  the  North  and  South  side  of  the  mountain  10  kos  to 
Detak.  the  village  of  Mulla  Haroon  in  the  district  of  Oezak,  in 

which  are  situated  seven  villages ;  viz.  Shash-toonk,  Tarjae,  Reyyon, 
Mulla  Ahmed,  Meer  Gajion;  and  the  village  of  Mulla  Haroon,  which 
is  th^  largest  in  Dezak. 

To  the  West  of  Desak  is  Panjgoor,  and  to  the  South  a  mountain, 
Boandaricfl.  beyond  which  is  Sib ;  to  the  North  is  the  mountain  of 
Poli-Surtat,  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  Sirjahan ;  which  beyond 
Doak,  turns  to  the  North  towards  Southern. 

The  district  is  a  fertile  one,  watered  by  karez,  and  the  cotton  pro. 
dnced  here  is  famous  throughout  Mukr^n ;  it  is  of  two 

Brown  Cotton. 

kinds,  white  and  light  brown. 
The  chief  of  the  district  is  Meer  Gajian,  who  claims  descent  from 
_  Shah  Nyamutulla-i-Walee,  his  retainers  are  Oomanees,  and  he 
is  very  popular  in  the  district.  When  Abul  Kasam  invaded  the 
eoontry  in  Futteh  Ali  Shah's  time,  he  levied  5  rupees  on  each  Han. 
jsD,  or  water-right  of  a  day  and  night.  Meer  Gajion  assesses  the  lands 
st^^th  of  the  produce,  and  of  the  date  produce  he  realises  about 
150  Company's  mannds,  besides  250  maunds  of  juwaree,  and  150 
mannds  of  cotton.  The  principal  men  of  Oezak,  besides  Mulla  Haroon 
_  .   .   , ..       and  Meer  Gajian*  are  Khaleel  Khan,  Meer  Rusheed, 

PnBcipalMen.  *  ' 

Meer  Ameen  Noorulla,  and  Mulla  Ahmed. 
The  forts  of  Dezak  are  like  those  of  Balochisthan,  of  little  conse. 
qoence.  There  are  at  least  1,000  cotton  weavers  at  this  place,  and 
the  fabrics  are  exported  in  all  directions;  while  wool,  goats'  hair, 
ghee  and  asafoetida  are  imported  from  Jushad.  There  are  100 
Hindoo  traders  here,  the  principal  of  whom  is  an  agent  of  Magon 
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Bhatya,  of  the  port  of  Owadur,  who  trades  with  a  cq>ital  of  8>000 
rupees.  The  mass  of  the  inhahitants  of  Desak  are  either  weavers  or 
j.^  small  traders.  From  Desak  to  Surhad  is  a  6  days'  joomey 
for  laden  camels,  over  a  good  road.  A  tax  is  levied  of  two  Com- 
Dalies,  pany's  seers  per  load  on  merchandiiei  unless  the  merchant 
puts  up  with  Mulla  Haroon,  when  he  is  exempted. 

The  animals  of  Desak  are  the  same  as  those  of  Panjgoor,  and  so  are 

the  fruits  and  birds  of  the  latter.    The  iumk^  partridge, 

however  is  more  plentiful.    I  saw  two  cypress  trees  at 

Desak  and  one  at  Kahoo;  they  are  not  to  be  seen  at  Panjgoor.    The 

Desakees  build  with  the  date's  stem,  and  use  itas  wellas  thelaii6oafi, 

as  firewood. 

On  arriving  at  Desak,  I  proceeded  direct  to  the  village  of  Mulla 
Haroon,  and  introduced  myself  as  a  merchant  from  Panjgoor^  who 

Saint,  ^as  dcslrous  of  becoming  a  disciple.  The  saint  himself  soon 
made  his  appearance,  and  at  the  first  glance  I  recognised  him  as  one 
of  those  *^  man  poachers,'*  so  common  in  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Hindus- 
than.  He  appointed  the  second  day  for  my  initiation,  and  explained 
to  his  disciples,  that  I  had  seen  a  vision  of  him  while  in  HindusthaOj 
and  had  then  believed  on  him.  I  of  course  corroborated  his  statement. 
On  reaching  my  lodgings,  I  found  an  entertainment  awaiting  me, 
which   consisted    of   some   bread  and   a   mess   of  pottage,  called 

n  ,  peegash,  the  receipt  for  making  it  is  as  follows*  To  one 
ounce  of  sheep  tail  fat,  add  a  gallon  of  water ;  boil  and 
throw  in  ^th  of  bruised  pomegranate  seeds,  ^  a  handful  of  flour 
and  a  little  turmeric,  and  when  this  soup  is  on  the  groaning  board  be* 
fore  you  in  bowls,  you  may  contemplate  the  little  globules  of  fat  floating 
on  the  sur&ee,  and  compare  them  to  eight  stars  in  the  aaure  firma. 
ment. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  initiation,  I  repaired  to  the  akkun^s 
house,  who  after  receiving  me  kindly,  enquired  whether 

Initialion. 

I  had  performed  my  ablutions.  In  the  fear  of  being  ordered 
to  do  so  in  cold  water,  I  replied  in  the  affirmative.  He  then  sat  him* 
self  on  the  ground,  and  ordered  me  to  do  the  same  immediately  in 
front  of  him ;  spreading  over  my  head  and  his  own  a  thick  quilt,  he 
ordered  me  to  sink  my  head  on  my  chest,  and  shutting  my  eyei^  to 
look  with  my  inward  eyes  into  my  heart,  and  repeat  aloud  the  namt 
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of  God.  This  I  coDtiniied  to  do  for  a  foil  hour  aod  a  half,  until  my 
neck  was  nearly  broken,  and  ontil  I  was  completely  exhausted  from 
profuse  perspiration,  my  confessor  during  this  time  being  silent,  and 
buried,  I  strongly  suspected  in  sound  sleep;  at  last  awaking  and 
perceiTing  my  uneasiness,  he  removed  the  quilt,  and  telling  me  to  hold 
my  head  up,  asked  what  I  had  seen !  I  replied  he  knew  as  well  as  I  did, 
and  thai  it  was  not  proper  to  reveal  my  stories ;  he  smiled  and  said,  he 
hsd  great  hopes  ci  my  becoming  an  adept  As  I  had  taken  with  me  a 
dneat,  some  sugar,  and  a  piece  of  muslin  for  the  saint,  instead  of  peepash, 
I  that  evening  received  an  entertainment  of  coarse  rice.  The  old  gentle, 
man  whose  neck  has  absolutely  grown  stiffin  the  position  he  constantly 
keeps  it  in,  was  very  anxious  to  see  that  the  Dezakees  did  not  impose 
on  me,  or  cheat  me  in  purchasing  my  madder,  and  offered  to  become 
my  broker.  I  apologised  and  said,  I  could  not  trouble  him  with  my 
worldly  concerns,  and  that  I  would  only  do  so  with  regard  to  my 
spiritusd  al&irs ;  the  truth  is,  I  was  afraid  of  his  taking  a  fimcy  to 
•sndry  articles  among  my  goods.  I  sold  my  madder  at  the  rate  of 
10  Deaak  maunds  the  ducat,  and  discharged  the  two  matchlockmen 
I  had  brought  with  me  from  Panjgoor,  giving  them  as  part  of  their 
hire,  one  of  my  caoiels,  which  had  suffered  much  from  the  cold.  On 
taking  leave  of  the  Peer^  he  gave  me  a  letter  to  Meer  Mahommed  Shah 
of  Sib,  and  tied  his  own  turban  round  my  head.  I  remained  12  days 
at  Desak,  having  during  this  time  despatohed  my  manuscripts,  for  fear 
of  accidents,  to  Gwadar  on  the  18th. 

I6ik  Deeember.-^QtMied  and  proceeded  due  South  across  a  moun. 
tain  Pass  extending  for  4  kos,  the  first  and  last  5  kos  of  which  are  over 
s  good  road.  This  mountain  can  be  turned  both  to  the  East  and  West, 
and  a  good  road  thus  procured  the  whole  way.  Sib  is  bounded  on  the 
g.^  East  by  Dehsk ;  on  the  West  by  Pas-i.Kok,  inhabited  by  Bar. 
hansais  and  Badowsais,  which  latter  are  originally  of  the  tribe 
of  the  Seer  of  Sheeias,  who  emigrated  from  that  place  in  pursuit  of  the 
Koords  of  Sarhad,  with  whom  they  had  a  blood  feud,  and  who  owe 
than  a  blood  debt ;  on  the  North  by  the  detached  mountains;  on  the 
South  by  a  mountain,  on  the  other  side  of  which  are  the  villages  of 
A&han  and  EriMand. 

The  village  of  Sib  is  a  small  one,  and  has  only  been  raised  into  im- 
portance by  the  forays  of  its  chief,  Mahommed  Shah,  son  of  Shah 

5a 
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200 
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200 
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Saffer,  who  claims  descent  from  the  house  of  Sallareea.  Next 
Chief,  in  importance  to  him  are  Balooch  Ahder  Ruman  and  Ba- 
leeat  The  cultiyation  of  Sib  is  confined,  and  there  are  a  few  date 
trees.  The  chief  has  two  sons,  Nadir  Shah  and  Taimoor  Shah.  The 
following  are  the  places,  tribes,  chiefe  and  numbers  that  owe  allegiance 
to  him : — 

Place.  Tribe.  Headmen*    Maiehhekmen. 

Owasht,  Knreshj 

Erifshan,  Erifshanees, 

Force.      Molatan,  Molatanees, 

Deban,  Debanees, 

Pasi.Koh,        Bnrhansais, 
Sohran,  Sohranees, 

Mahommed  Shah  is  held  in  great  dread  throughout  Mukr^, 
Forays.       and  he  has  even  carried  his  forays  into  the  district  of 
Ketch.    He  collects  no  revenue  from  Sib  itself,  which  is  nearly  all 
his  own  hereditary  estate.    His  revenue  may  amount  to 
5,000  maunds  at  25  Company's  maunds  of  grain,*  200 
packages  of  dates,  126  maunds  of  juwaree,  80  maunds  of  cotton,  5,000 
Mahommadee  rupees  of  which  gold  and  ducat,t  and  1,000  sheep,  and 
2^  maunds  of  ghee.  Besides  these  regular  incomes,  he  forays  to  an  ex- 
tent, bringing  home  camels  and  prisoners,  male  and  female,  whom  be 
sells  for  slaves.  The  fort  of  Sib  is  450  yards  in  circumference,  built  on 
stony  ground,  and  the  citadel  is  an  inner  fort  120  yards;  the  height  of 
the  outer  fort  or  paseei  walls  8  ^«z,  that  of  the  meeree 
walls  25  fiuz.    The  meeree  is  full  to  half  the  height  of  the 
walls,  the  thickness  of  the  remaining  part  of  which  may  be  ^  puz. 

The  people  of  Sib  burn  the  baranshok  grass,  with  which  when 
green,  they  feed  their  horses  and  asses,  dec* 

On  arriving  at  this  place,  Mahommed  Shah  was  absent  at  PaDJgoor, 
on  a  visit  to  his  son-in-law  Uahommed  Aly  Khan.    His 

Reception. 

lady,  a  sister  of  Meer  Maladad  Gichkee  of  Panjgoor,  whom 
my  father  administered  a  charm  to,  when  suffering  from  the  small 
pox,  sent  her  nurse  to  me  in  the  mehman  ifcAana,  to  apologise  for  her 
not  coming  herself,  as  40  days  had  not  yet  elapsed  since  her  delivery. 

*  Sic.  in  orig.— Eds.  f  Sic.  in  orig.— Eds. 
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Next  day  I  entered  myself,  taking  with  me  a  piece  of  jamdanee  and 
one  of  mashroo  for  her  son,  as  well  as  a  little  henna,  a  few  raisins  and 
apricot  kernels,  for  which  in  the  evening  I  received  a  sheep  roasted 
whole,  which  was  a  very  acceptable  change  from  the  peegash,  and 
penance  of  Mnlla  Haroon,  especially  to  the  few  poor  Hajees  who  ac- 
companied me  from  Dezak.  On  the  sixth  day  after  my  arrival,  I  ex. 
pressed  a  desire  to  be  going,  bat  my  kind  hostess,  who  had  entertained 
OS  every  day,  pressed  me  to  stay,  as  Mahommed  Shah  was  hourly  ex- 
pected^ and  would  no  doubt  give  me  a  horse  or  camel.  I  feigned  great 
indignation  in  being  oifered  any  thing  unlawful,  such  as  stolen  property, 
and  asked  her  how  she  could  expect  me  to  accept  such,  knowing  I  had 
lately  become  a  disciple  of  MooUa  Haroon,  and  was  not  then  two  stages 
removed  from  the  scene  of  my  initiation.  On  this  she  presented  me 
with  a  Jtesh  of  brown  cotton  grown  on  the  family  estate.  In  the 
afternoon,  Meer  Mahommed  Shah  arrived  with  30  horsemen  from 
lotercoane  with  Pa^jgoor,  dressed  as  a  Persian,  black  sheep  skin  cap, 
uie  Chief.  ^^^  trowscrs,  and  tight  sleeves.  As  this  chief,  next 

to  Aiad  Khan  of  Kharan,  is  of  the  greatest  note  in  Mukr^n,  I  intend 
dwelling  at  length  on  my  intercourse  with  him. 

In  about  an  hour  after  his  arrival,  he  called  to  see  me  in  the  mosque, 
and  enquired  the  news  from  Panjgoor  which  I  gave  him,  and  inform- 
ing him,  that  I  intended  proceeding  to  Bampoor.  He  strongly  advised 
Feroi  M«ena«  me  to  desist,  at  least  to  delay  my  departure,  as  Feroz 
Meersa,  brother  of  Mahomad  Shah,  was  expected  from  Narmeas  to 
invade  the  former  place.  To  the  delay  1  expressed  myself  inclined,  as 
I  should  then  have  the  pleasure  perhaps  of  fighting  the  infidel  Per* 
liiDs  in  his  company,  but  in  the  mean  time  I  expressed  my  intention 
of  visiting  Sarhad,  and  then  proceeding  to  Bampoor.  He  asked  me  if 
it  was  true,  that  in  Bombay  there  were  fire-arms  that  were  used  with- 
out  flint,  priming  or  match,  and  on  my  assuring  him  of  the  foct,  he 
eommissioned  a  pair  of  pistols  of  the  same  kind,  which  I  was  not  to 
forget  to  bring  with  me  the  next  time  I  returned  from  Bombay. 
He  also  expressed  his  admiration  of  a  small  straight  English  sword, 
with  a  new  scabbard  that  I  had  with  me,  and  was  much  pleased  with 
a  lew  ball  cartridges  that  I  gave  him.  He  asked  me  a  great  deal 
about  British  prowess  by  sea  and  land,  their  administration  of  justice. 
Slid  their  feelings  towards  Mahomedans  and  their  own  religious  insti- 
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tutions,  all  of  which  qaestions  I  answered  fully  and  to  hia  satisfaction, 
as  well  as  to  that  of  several  bye-standers,  who  immediately  proposed 
taking  service.  They  had  heard  of  the  occupation  of  the  Island  of 
Khaig  (Kanack)  by  the  English,  and  wanted  to  know  why  they  did 
not  come  to  Bampoor,  and  from  thence  invade  Kirman,  as  they  thaoD^ 
selves  would  be  happy  to  enlist  and  join  the  expedition  for  a  pecimia- 
ry  consideration,  and  begged  me  to  tell  the  officers  at  Karrack  so. 

^3d  December. — Having  procured  a  guide  from  Mahommed  Shah,  I 
left  Sib,  and  proceeded  8  kos  over  a  good  level  load  in  a  N.  W.  direc 
Dolegeaban.  (Iqq  iq  Dolegeaban,  a  place  containing  «  few  goat-hair 
tents  of  Balooches  and  one  well,  where  already,  a  shower  of  rain  fell, 
and  the  weather  was  very  cold. 
2itk  December, — Proceeding  5  kos  in  the  same  direction  over  a 
Pos-iKoh.  gog^  foi^^  arrived  at  Pas-i-Koh,  where  I  was  lodged  and 
entertained  by  one  Bejsd,  who  had  heard  of  the  kind  treatment  I  had 
received  from  Mahommed  Shah  of  Sib.    These  people  do  not  at  all 
bear  resemblance  to  Balochees,  as  they  say  themselves,  they  are  origi- 
nally from  Shiras. 
25/A  December. — Proceeded  in  a  N.  W.  direction  10  kos  over  a 
Dtmaneet.  good  level  foad  to  a  few  huts  of  Damanees  or  akirters, 
{daman,  meaning  skirt  of  a  hill.)  This  night  rain  fell  heavily,  and  after, 
wards  snow,  which  latter  with  cold  piercing  wind  killed  my  camel. 
26th  December. — Proceeded  still  in  the  same  direction  8  koe  over  s 
Stage.      S^^  ^^^9  sometimes  on  foot  and  sometimes  mounted  OB  s 
Hotpitaiity.  bullock  that  I  had  hired  for  2  rupees  from  three  miser- 
able  tents  of  Balochees,  the  inmates  of  whtdi  seemed  hardly  to  have  the 
wherewithal  to  subsist  on,  and  yet  they  immediately  put  their  pot  on 
Pute.     the  fire,  and  commenced  boiling  a  few  handsful  of  flour  fer 
me;  this  I  declined  partaking  of>  pleading  their  extreme  poverty  as  an 
excuse,  but  really  not  feeling  inclined  to  paste  my  inward  man.    They 
then  advised  me  not  to  go  to  Turbad  where  there  were  thieves,  who 
would  certainly  annoy  me ;  if  for  nothing  else,  yet  merely  for  my 
being  a  Sunnee. 

2Jih  December Travelled  in  a  N.  W.  direction  over  a  level  rosd 

Gwaah.  6  kos  to  the  village  of  Owash,  the  first  and  principal  ods 
in  the  district  of  Sarbad,  which  is  bounded  on  the  East  by  Gwash  ; 
on  the  West  by  Varmasheel;    on  the  North  by  the  village  of 
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Zu&eea  tnd  Koh-i.Diptan ;  and  on  the  South,  by  the  Damin  Erindagan 
and  Koh*i.  Beer. 

The  names  of  the  villages  of  the  district  are,  Zaniin,  Zamindan,  Wafa. 
bud,  Zyadatee,  Khoon-Lkaka,  and  Nagul,  and  on  the  other  side  of 
Koh-i-Diptao,  is  a  Tillage  called  Sados,  which  is  on  the  road  to  Hafta. 
diifa ;  the  districts  are  well  cnltivated  and  watered. 

The  chief  fA  Sarbad  is  Maddat  Khan,  Koord,  originally  from  Per- 
iisy  and  his  dependents  consist  of  Persians,  Damanees  and  Bambarees, 
He  cdleets  |*  th  of  the  produee  of  the  district,  which  may  amount  to 
9,500  Company's  maunds  a-year,  of  wheat  and  barley,  of  which  they 
reap  two  crops,  besides  presents  of  sheep  and  ghee. 

There  are  no  forts  in  the  district,  of  any  importance,  the  one  of 
Gwish  being  200  paces  in  circamference,  and  Qguz  high. 

1  was  informed  that  on  one  of  the  sides  of  the  mountain  of  Diptan, 

at  a  great  height,  was  an  artificial  recess,  containing  two  large 

rases,  which  they  had  on  several  occasions  tried  to  reach^  but 

without  success,  by  fastening  date  stems  one  on  the  other.    There  is 

tlso,  they  informed  me,  at  the  bottom  of  the  same  mountain  a  stone,  on 

which  is  an  inscription  which  has  never  yet  been  decypher. 

"^  ^    '   ed  by  the  natives  of  the  district,  or  by  strangers.     They 

moreover  assert,  that  silver  is  to  be  found  there,  and  that  a  Loree 

gsldsniith  was  in  the  habit  of  paying  yearly  visits  to  the  place,  mak. 

ing  a  present  of  several  ducats  to  the  chief  of  Sarbad  for  permission  to 

visit  the  mountain ;  but  on  account  of  Maddut  Khan's  father  once  rob- 

biag  him,  he  had  never  returned.     I  wanted  very  much  to  see  these 

wiMMlerSy  but  was  prevented  by  the  snow. 

Maddat  Klian  encourages  forays,  and  exacts  g<th  of  the  plunder. 
They  are  not  much  at  the  Hefladrah,  and  sell  their  booty,  which 
it  sometimes  valuable,  consisting  of  Persian  silks  and  Cash- 
mere  pashmeena,  for  a  mere  trifle  in  Sarbad  and  Oezak,  on  their 
letum. 

From  Sarbad  to  Regan,  the  following  are  the  stages :  Kalag,  Asaroo, 
Bodi  Midin,  and  Desert  Regan,  over  a  very  difficult  road. 

The  following  are  the  animals  of  Sarbad,  in  the  order  of  their  mul- 
tiplicity :  goats,  sheep,  camels,  asses,  horses,  cattle,  wild 
^    '  %f  wild  goats  said  to  furnish  musk,   wolves,  jackals. 


ioKes,  tigers.    Leopards  are  also  found  in  the  hills. 
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There  is  not  a  date  to  be  aeen^  the  fniits  being  pomegranates^  wal. 

nnts,  apples,  peaches,  malberries,  aprieotSi  almonds,  Khojak 

pears.    The  inhabitants  baild  very  little;  when  they  do, 

they  generally  use  mnlberry  wood. 

In  the  moontutt  of  Beer,  a  great  quantity  of  eardamaniB  is  pro* 

daced,  and  about  20  camel  loads  are  yearly  gathered. 

'  In  the  Diptan  mountain  are  produced  sulphur,  sala- 

moniac,  and  at  the  foot   of   the  same  mountain  is  a  hot  spring; 

asafoetida  is  also  plentifully  produced.      As  the  inhabitants  of  Sar- 

bad  are  all  thieves,  as  might  be  expected,  there  are  no  weavers  or 

resident  traders,  but  at  harvest-time  Hindoos  come  from  Desak  with 

lead  and  saltpetre,  which  they  exchange  for  ghee,  wool,  eardamums 

and  asafoetida,  for  transportation  to  the  port  of  Owadar.    I  spent  three 

days  at  Sarbad,  during  which  I  did  not  venture  to  visit  Maddot 

Khan. 

31tf/  Deeember4 — Started,  and  proceeded  8  kos  over  a  good  road  to  a 
few  tents  of  Damanees,  where  I  reluctantly  put  up  for  the  night;  to- 
wardse  vening  after  having  dined,  I  requested  a  place  in  the  tent,  as  the 
weather  was  very  cold,  which  was  refused  me.  I  afterwards  overheard 
them  making  conjectures  as  to  my  wealth,  which  they  all  agreed  most 
be  true,  as  I  lived  in  what  to  them  appeared  a  most  extravagant  style, 
eating  rice  and  ghee.  They  moreover  learnt  from  my  guide,  that  I  hsd 
been  talking  a  great  deal  at  Sarbad  of  mines  yid  metals,  and  that  I 
must  therefore,  for  both  these  reasons,  be  an  alchymist  In 

AlchymitL 

fact  they  determined  on  stealing  my  khomjeen  or  saddle 

bags  during  the  night ;  watching  was  useless,  as  it  would  only  ineresae 

their  suspicions,  in  &ct  confirm  them.    I  therefore  had  recourse  to  a  lit- 

^    .    .       tie  conjuring  that  I  had  learnt  in  Hindusthan ;  first  t  cook- 

CoDJuriDg*  " 

ed  some  dates  and  sprinkled  a  little  tincture  of  bhang  on 
those  intended  to  be  distributed  to  my  hosts.  I  then  ignited  three 
pieces  of  camphor  and  set  them  floating  in  a  basin,  and  having  washed 
my  mouth  well  with  akrkorah  root  and  sal  ammoniac,  I  held  a  bit  of 
ignited  charcoal  in  it,  jumping  about  and  pretending  to  utter  inesnu- 
tions ;  afterwards  beginning  to  get  tired,  I  gave  instructions  aloud  in 
Belochee  to  what  my  host  supposed  were  two  attendant  sprites  to  take 
care  of  my  saddle-bags  during  the  night,  and  blind  and  lame  any 
one  that  attempted  to  lay  hands  on  them.  My  host  began  now  to  get 
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raJIy  alarmed,  and  made  most  abject  apologies  for  not  having  given 
^^^  me  a  place  in  the  tent  before ;  I  took  advantage  of  this  im- 
premn,  and  insisted  on  their  ehampooing  me  until  I  fell  asleep.  The 
next  morning  on  getting  np,  my  hosts  complained  of  a  head-ache^  not 
bemg  aware  that  they  were  intoxicated,  and  begged  me  for  God's  sake 
to  Mow  on  their  temples.  I  called  for  some  batter-milk,  and  writing 
oo  a  slip  of  paper  what  they  thought  was  a  charm,  immersed  it,  and 
ordered  them  to  drink  it  off.  After  a  short  lime  they  of  course  felt 
tooled  and  refreshed,  and  brought  me  a  sheep  as  a  present,  and  insisted 
my  being  their  guest  for  that  night  also. 

2fMf  Janmay,  1889. — After  being  stopped  by  my  hosts  to  pray  for 

them  I  set  out,  and  proceeding  over  a  good  road  8  kos,  arrived  at  the 

Erind  viH^go  of  Eriudagan,  where  I  no  sooner  had  arrived  than 

I  was  surrounded  by  a  host  of  applicants  for  charms,  for 

which  they  paid  liberally  in  fowls,  rice,  &c.  &e. 

I  here  felt  diminution  in  the  severity  of  the  cold.  As  I  was  proceeding 
■ext  day  on  my  journey,  I  was  stopt  by  a  man  who  entreated  me  first 
to  esst  a  devil  out  of  his  wife.  The  lady  it  appeared  to  me  was  mere, 
ly  tiying  the  extent  of  her  lord's  affection,  and  intended  to  judge  of  it 
hy  the  degree  of  solicitude  (evinced  for  her  recovery.)  Fainting  and 
hysterics  not  being  the  ftshion  in  Beloochistan,  the  ladies  are  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  devils.  I  immediately  caused  her  to  be  held 
down,  and  lighting  a  diarm  rolled  up  in  rags,  held  it  under  her  nose 
until  she  fiiirly  repented  of  her  experiment,  and  imtil  I  had  impressed 
the  spectator  with  a  proper  sense  of  my  miraculous  powers.  I  must  give 
the  lady  great  credit,  however,  for  the  zest  with  which  she  kept  up  the 
iiKe,  speaking  all  the  time  as  the  devil  within  her,  and  at  last  swearing 
hy  king  Solomon,  whom  the  natives  suppose  to  have  been  omnipotent 
over  gins  and  evil  spirits,  that  he  (the  devil)  would  never  again  enter 
into  the  woman.  I  was  so  pestered  during  the  day  for  charms,  that  I 
determined  on  dropping  a  little  of  the  Peerzada. 
Erindagan  contains  about  50  huts,  and  the  cultivation  of  wheat, 
CnitifAtion.  rice,  barley,  and  juwaree  is  comparatively  extensive. 
4th  /nitttary.— Proceeded  10  kos  over  a  difficult  and  sometimes  hilly 
^P^  road  to  Apta,  a  place  well  cultivated  from  running  water, 
contaiDing  300  huts  and  groves  of  dates^  and  furnishing  provisions  in 
plenty.    The  chief  is  Hussun  Khan. 
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Leaving  Apia,  I  set  off  to  the  East  to  visit  the  fort  of  Mugaa,  the 
strength  of  whioh  I  had  heard  mach  extolled.  Having  dressed  or  rather 
undressed  as  %fuqueer.  I  spent  this  night  in  a  kour  or  rivulet  bed, 
and  starting  the  next  day>  still  proceeded  in  the  kour  to  a  few  tents  of 
fieloochees,  who  on  my  entry  hastened  to  set  before  me  all  they  had ; 
viz.  coarse  juwaree  bread  and  fresh  asafeetida. 

6th  January, — Having  travelled  5  kos,  arrived  at  Mugas,  the  fer. 

Magua.  famedi  and  found  a  square  tower  30  ^uz  in  height  and  sixty 
paces  in  circumference.  I  was  assured,  however,  that  Abal  Kasam 
Khan  had  besieged  this  tower,  but  found  his  guns  would  take  no  efleet 
on  it,  it  being  baman  for  20  ^ux.  I  here  saw  two  of  the  finest 
horses  I  had  ever  met  with  in  Beloochistan,  they  belonged  to  the  chief, 
who  is  a  Koord.  I  had  taken  the  precaution  of  bringing  a  few  needles 
with  me,  and  could  with  the  greatest  difficulty  obtain  flour  for  them, 
the  natives  wanting  them  for  love. 

8th  January. — Hiring  a  bullock  to  take  me  as  far  as  Pahro  for  one 

Companiont.  rupee,  I  Started  in  company  with  two  Magases,  a»l 
travelled  till  the  afternoon  in  the  same  rivulet  bed  that  I  had  come  by, 
and  slopping,  commenced  cooking  coarse  bread.  My  companions  re- 
garded  my  preparation  with  longing  eyes,  at  last  not  being  able  to  con- 
tain  themselves,  requested  to  be  invited  to  my  table.  I  expressed 
my  surprise  at  their  not  having  brought  bread  with  them,  as  this 
was  the  first  stage  from  their  homes.  They  assured  that  they  never 
tasted  bread  beyond  once  a  week  or  twice  at  most,  living  entirely  on 
dates.  On  going  to  sleep,  I  put  some  of  the  remaining  bread 
under  my  pillow.  The  temptation  to  treat  themselves  was  too  great, 
and  they  stole  it  during  the  night,  assuring  me  when  I  awoke,  that 
the  thief  must  have  been  a  Tolak  jackall. 

9ih  January. — After  a  journey  of  6  kos  returned  to  Aptm,  ones 
rather  a  good  road  the  whole  way,  and  purchased  an  ass,  which  ani- 
mals  are  procurable  very  fine  here,  having  an  excellent  quick  amble; 
every  one,  high  and  low,  rides  them. 

Wth  January. — Proceeding  8  kos  over  a  good  level  rood  to 
Pahiah,  where  I  found  supplies  plentiful ;  the  chief  is  Ibrahim 
Khan. 

I2th  January. — Ten  kos  further  over  a  level  road  without  water, 
through  a  jungle  of  hanhoor  and  tamarisk,  brought  me  to  Bampoor, 
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the  diretlioD   beiag   aometimes  W.  N*    W.»  «iid   sometioies  dilf 


This  district  is  bounded  on  the  East  by  Pahiah ;  on  the  West  by 
Buspoor.  Miskaton ;  on  the  N.  N.  W«  by  the  hills  of  Basman ;  and  on 
the  South  by  Sastiar. 

The  Miowiag  were  fiHrmerly  the  feudal  dependencies  of  Bampoor: 
DepaodenciM.  Pabfah,  ApsMT,  BasmaD,  Ispoka,  Sashar^  Miskotan, 
Erindo0ui  and  Damind.  The  district  is  a  iat  and  Tcry  iertile  one, 
pradoeing  wheat,  barley  and  jawaiee^  and  being  wateied  from  no  less 
thui  96  small  canals,  the  harvest  of  Kolwa  equals  this— the  seed  of 
Benpoer,  and  the  harvest  of  the  latter  place,  only  equals  the  seed 
of  Namiasher.  The  land  is  allowed  to  be  &Ilow  for  about  two  years, 
BOt  so  much  on  account  of  the  poorness  of  the  soil,  as  on  account 
CiUivitioii.  of  the  extent  of  the  land,  and  comparative  scarcity  of  cul- 
tivition.  Both  s«gar..cane  and  indigo  might,  it  ^ypeared  to  me,  be 
^^^^  introduced  with  great  advantage.  The  chief  of  Bampoor  is 
Mahemmed  Ally  Khan,  son  of  Mehrab  Khan-i^Lung,  or  the  hme,  by 
tribe  a  Narsee,  from  Nare,  their  original  district,  which  is  situated  to. 
wards  Seisthan.  He  has  a  force  constantly  kept  up  of  500  men  of  his 
own  tribe,  and  80  slaves  of  his  own  purchasing. 

He  collects  his  revenue  at  the  rate  of  300  Bampoor  mannds  per 
1^<^  tAx-  gaobandj  a  space  of  land  which  takes  400  Bampoor  maunds 
to  sow. 

I  estimated  that  each  small  canal  watered  6  goobands,  and  that 
Pnncipal  Meo.  t|ie  Bampoor  maund  equalled  the  Company's  seer.  The 
fkoA  of  Mahommed  Ally's  own  tribe  had  lately  quarrelled  with 
kill,  and  had  gone  over  to  Prince  Temz  Mina,  to  invite  him 
to  invade  Bampoor.  The  principal  men  are,  Siparsala,  Meer 
Gsihee,  son  of  Kamhae  Zaburdust  Navee.  The  allies  of  Mahom. 
AUitt.  med  Ally,  or  Mahommed  Shah  of  Sib,  are  his  fUher-in.Iaw, 
Maddut  Khan  of  Sarhad,  Husen  Khan  of  ApUr,  Ibrahim  Khan 
of  Pahiah,  and  Muheem  Khan  of  Misketan.  His  enemies  are  Sar. 
EamieK  ferai  Khan  of  Gik,  Ohulam  Khan  of  Sashar,  I>ceB  Mahom. 
ssd  of  Kaseband,  Imdieem  Khan  of  Ispaka,  and  the  Raises  of 
Oodeean,  who  are  his  mother's  brothers.  Of  the  ninety.sij[ 
csaals,  eight  are  cultivated  by  the  chief  himself,  and  the  rest  by  his 
tribe;  from  eadi  cultivator,  of  which,  at  the  harvest  time,  he  requires 

5  B 
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thirty  Bampoor  maiindfl  of  flour,  one  sheep  and  three  maundt  of  ghee. 
Deputy.  When  Mahommed  Ally  is  aheent  from  Bampoor,  one  of  kit 
tiaves  and  Meer  Gazhee  act  for  him. 

The  fort  of  Bampoor  is  on  an  eminence,  it  is  of  mud,  and  the  snhorb 
walls,  which  are  insignificant,  and  those  of  the  citadel,  140  paces. 
The  height  of  the  latter  wall  is  15  ^uz  and  their  thickness  ) 
guz.  The  citadel  is  full  of  loop-holes.  There  are  three  small  dismounted 
guns.  There  is  also  a  sally-port  to  the  West,  while  the  principal  gate 
of  the  fort  is  to  the  East.  There  are  three  wells,  one  without  the 
suburbs,  another  near  the  mosque  at  the  S.  £.  angle  of  the  fort,  and  a 
third  also  in  the  suburbs,  and  a  fourth  in  the  citadel,  the  water  of 
which  is  brackish. 

From  Bampoor  to  Gik  is  40  kos,  to  Kassurkund  and  Ramiskh  6 

days'  journey,  to  Sashu  2  days.    There  is  a  gun  road,  I  was 

told,  direct  to  Nurmashee,  as  follows :  1st  stage,  Chah-i-Besahib ; 

2nd,  Chah-i-Talazore ;  jackal  well ;  or  3rd  Chah-i-Shor,  or  bra^ish 

well;  4th  Warzeen;  5th  Giranreg;  6th  Ah-goum;  7th  Narinasher. 

The  animals  of  Bampoor  are,  first  in  number  and  consequence ;  asses, 
horses,  camels,  cattle,  wool-goats,  and  sheep. 

The  inhabitants  build  with  date  stem,  and  burn  the  jungle  trees 
and  bark.  The  produce  of  the  district  consists  of  wheat,  barley,  beans, 
ghee,  wool,  juwaree  and  dates  in  small  quantity,  of  which  the^gbee 
and  wool  are  exported  to  the  port  of  Chouhar,  and  the  grain  to  Mukrto, 
where  this  year  it  was  sold  for  treble  its  cost. 

There  are  5  weavers,  2  shoemakers,  10  blacksmiths,  and  3  car- 
penters, but  no  traders,  with  the  exception  of  one  Hindoo,  who 
is  the  Khan's  storekeeper,  and  trades  with  about  2,000  rupees  on 
his  own  account.  There  were  formerly  no  less  than  25  merebaots 
here. 

The  cost  of  bringing  merchandize  from  Chouhar  to  Bampoor  is  10 
rupees  the  candy,  and  no  taxes  are  levied. 

There  are  no  measures,  nor  hardly  can  there  be  said  to  be  a  money 

currency ;  the  maund  equals  our  Company's  seer,  and  the 

medium  of  value  is  either  slaves  or  copper  from  Kirman  and 

not  from  Bombay,  or  grain.    The  Seetaramee  ducat  is  valued  at  eight 

nominal  rupees,  and  Company's  seer  of  copper  at  4  rupees.  When  rupees 

are  found,  they  are  of  the  coinage  called  Riali  Futteh  Aly  Shaha. 
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When  a  merebant  for  instance  brings  Bombay  goods  from  Choahar, 
he  bargains  in  rupees^  and  then  the  purchuer  asks  him  what 

Bvter.  w  • 

he  will  have  his  rupees  in,  wool  or  ghee,  and  accordingly  he 
receives  the  article  he  wishes  at  the  rate  of  the  Bampoor  market  for 
tlie  time.  The  merchants  of  Dezak  on  the  other  hand^  receive  for 
their  cloths^  copper  and  slaves,  which  are  not  stolen,  bat  are  the 
trophies  of  mid.day  forays  in  the  confines  of  Kirman,  and  those 
brought  from  the  neighbouring  Belooch  districts,  who  may  at  any  time 
lefuse  to  acknowledge  the  Khan.  The  merchants  of  Mukr&n  again> 
for  their  doths  and  ducats,  receive  grain. 

On  arriving  at  Bampoor,  I  put  up  in  the  mosque  in  the  town 
with  several  poor  Hafees  who  had  accompanied  me  from  Dezak.     In 
the  evening,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Khan,  bread  was  brought 
for  us.    As  I  wanted  to  form  the  acquaintance  of  the  Khan  under 
fovoorable  circumstances,  I  resolved  on  shewing  eccentricities;  and  ac 
eoidingly  returned  my  share  of  the  dinner,  saying,  I  made  it  a  point 
nerer  to  eat  the  bread  of  extortioners  and  rulers. 
The  next  day  Mahammed  Ally  held  a  court  without  the  town,  and 
ordered  musicians  to  be  present;  when  seated  and  in  the 
midst  of  his  entertainment,  he  despatched  a  slave  of  his  by 
Dame  Zabnrdust,  to  invite  me.    I  refused  to  go,  saying,  that  I  was  a 
diidple  of  Mulla  Haroon,  and  had  vowed  never  to  listen  to  profane 
munc  This  had  the  desired  effect,  the  Khan's  curiosity  was  excited  to 
the  highest  pitch,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  alighted  at  the 
mosque  to  pay  me  a  visit  in  person.   After  salutations  and  com- 
pliments  had  passed,  he  said,  he  supposed  I  gained  no  object  in 
rifiting  him,  I  therefore  had  refused  to  come ;  whereas  he  had  objects  to 
gain,  and  had  therefore  come  to  see  me.    I  expressed  my  anxiety  to 
koow  those  objects.    First,  and  he  in  reply  ''  Ood   had  blessed  me 
with  no  more  beard  than  what  is  composed  of  the  few  scattered 
^^^  '  hairs  you  yourself  perceive  on  my  chin,  and  I  am  really 
aahamed  to  show  myself  in  public.    I  want  some  specific  to  make  a 
good  beard  grow ;  secondly,  according  to  my  predestination,  I  have  been 
bkiied  with  five  wives,  and  live  on  good  terms  with  them  all,  but 
hitherto  has  been  impossible  for  me* as  you  have  seen  a  good  deal 

*  Sic  in  MS.— Eds. 
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of  the  world,  and  must  know  miidi  of  human  iiatOM,  pimy  giTo  me  the 
retnit  of  your  ezperienee  of  wooiaakind/' 

The  Khan  teemed  pleaeed  with  my  eompany,  and  told  the  other  Ha- 
jea,  that  they  might  reeome  their  journey,  as  he  intended  to  make  me 
stay  with  him.  He  then  took  me  into  the  fort»  and  lodged  and  enter- 
tained me  for  several  days.  During  which  time  he  spoke  miieh  of  the 
ezpeeted  advanee  of  the  Persians,  and  showed  me  his  preparations,  which 
consisted  of  iooding  a  few  yards  of  ditch  in  fhmi  of  the  gate.  On 
my  rashly  suggesting  the  pn^riety  of  mounting  his  guns  on  carriages, 
he  immediately  insisted  on  my  taking  charge  of  the  ordnance  de- 
partmenty  and  becoming  his  Commandant  of  Artillery.  I  had  thus 
completely  committed  myself,  and  saw  a  great  prospect  of  my  beiBg 
prevented  prosecuting  my  tour  if  I  did  not  succeed  in  starting  in- 
mediately.  I  therefore  expressed  my  intention  of  setting  out  for 
Dangers  of  Route.  Oodcean.    To  this  he  strongly  objected,  as  the  countiy 

was  very  unquiet  on  account  of  the  rumoured  invasion 
of  the  Sheeahs  of  Oodeean,  who  would  certainly  take  me  for  a  Belooch  and 
aeize  and  sell  me  accordingly.    I  therefore  pretended,  that  alter  receiv- 
ing his  advice,  I  had  changed  my  plansand  now  intended  proceeding  to 
8^&r.  I  here  parted  with  some  of  my  mushroo  to  the  wife  of  Mahom- 
med  Ally,  for  which  with  the  greatest  difficulty  she  paid  me  partly  in 
rupees  that  she  had  sent  for  all  the  way  from  Kirman  to  make  a  few 
ornaments  for  herself  of,  and  partly  in  old  silver  ornaments,  which  a  gold, 
smith  was  sent  for  to  remove  from  the  handle  of  a  family  battle  axe. 
I  purchased  a  camel  here  for  seven  ducats,  and  proceeded  to  take 
leave  of  the  Khan,  who  first  forced  me  on  riding  a  donkey,  and 
made  me  promise  to  send  him  the  beard  preparation  by  the 
first  opportunity,     i  had  previously  pleaded  my  inexperienced  youth 
and  religious  habits  as  an  excuse  for  not  taking  upon  myself  to  speak 

on  subjects  relating  to  the  foir  sex.  While  at  Bampoor,  the 

Capt.  Grant.  jo  r      > 

people  often  spoke  of  a  gentleman  who  had  come  there 


in  the  time  of  Mehrab  Kiian.ULung,  and  purdiased  hiwses  which  he 
had  paid  for  at  Chouhar.  He  travelled  with  trunks  and  tents,  took 
notes  of  the  country,  and  was  very  fond  of  walking  in  the  Adds.  Thcj 
called  him  Ourand  Sahib,  (Capt.  Grant,)  and  said  he  had  been  well 
treated  during  his  stay,  and  also,  that  for  two  or  three  years  after  bis 
departure,  the  people  of  Bampoor  much  dreaded  an  invasion. 


/ 
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SM  /MNMiry.^LeaviDg  Bampoor,  travelled  in  a  N.  N.  W.  diiec. 
tioB  over  a  level  nndy  road,  throagh  a  walk  to  a  pool  of  water, 
the  uiliaUtaBts  of  the  aeii^boiirhood  of  whidi  had  ied  from  their 


2M  Jamtary. — Travelled  a  level  road  with  a  few  ascents  and 
dcMeats  In  a  N.  N.  W.  direction  fer  8  koe,  when  I  arrived  at 
Bmnan.  On  approaching  the  fort,  I  was  called  to  from  the  walls, 
aad  asked  who  I  was;  I  replied  '^a  Hajee;"  then  said  they,  '^yoa 
had  better  get  sone  other  place,  as  if  yon  come  in  here,  you  will  be 
soittd  wilh  OS."  I  pal  np  Ibr  the  night  oatside  the  fort,  and  only 
socegeded  in  ascertaining  that  Basman  is  boanded  on  the  East  by 
Brindagan ;  on  the  West  by  a  high  UMontain ;  on  the  North  by  Rodi. 
■aher;  and  on  the  South  by  Miskotan.    The  chief  is  Shahbas  Khan, 

Ckief.  |>y  tribe  a  Koord.  Mahommed  Ally  of  Bampoor  had  sent 
aminanition  to  the  above  chief,  with  which  to  hold  out  bis  fort,  which 
is  a  sondl  one,  against  the  Persians.  In  the  neighbouring  mountain  I 
was  infermed,  that  snlphnr  wm  to  be  found. 

20x4  January — Left  Basman,  having  procured  a  guide  as  fiur  as 
Oodeean,  and  travelled  all  night  over  a  desert  waste  fixr  10  kos,  where 
I  stopped,  having  no  one  with  me  but  one  servant,  and  the  guide,  which 
SB  arriving,  went  ton  water  to  some  distance,  the  position  of  which  I 
did  not  see. 

^ih  January. — Travelled  all  night  over  the  waste  through  a  dric- 
tling  rain,  and  towards  morning  encountered  a  body  of  13  men  mount- 
ed on  horses  and  camels,  who  challenged  me,  and  on  my  informing 
them  that  I  was  a  Hajee^  they  gave  me  the  lie,  and  declared  I  must  be 
a  Persian  spy  as  I  travelled  by  night ;  my  denying  the  charge  with 
oaths  was  of  no  avail.  I  was  ordered  to  lay  down  my  arms  on  pain 
of  receiving  the  contents  of  all  their  matchlocks ;  my  servant  threw 
down  his  gun,  and  the  guide  ran  away. 

The  men  immediately  secured  and  obliged  me  to  accompany  the 
Captnra.  party  till  the  morning  was  far  advanced,  when  they  halted 
snd  bovnd  us ;  having  searched  my  person,  and  secured  some  gold  that 
I  had  brought  with  me  from  Desak,  they  retired  to  a  short  distance 
tad  divided  the  spoil,  consisting  besides  the  gold,  of  the  asses  and  their 
loads.  Leaving  us  bound  they  then  separated ;  seven  taking  the  road 
to  Basman  and  Giranrey,  and  six  that  to  the  Bampoor  waste.  After 
temsining  bound  for  some  time,  two  men  mounted  on  asses,  seeming  to 
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have  come  from  the  Bampoor  waste,  made  their  appearanee,  one  of 
them  took  poMetsion  of  my  companion's  nephew  of  Baioch  of  Dezak, 
and  returned  with  him  towards  Bampoor,  while  the  oUier  insisted  on 
my  preceding  him  bound,  on  foot  This  I  did  until  my  feet  were 
blistered,  and  I  began  to  limp,  my  captor  urging  me  to  go  faster,  and 
telling  me,  that  as  nothing  had  fkllen  to  his  share  bat  the 

Separation* 

English  sword,  he  intended  selling  me,  and  shortly  after* 
wards  giving  me  a  push,  the  brute  precipitated  me  with  my  hands 
tied  behind  me  on  my  flMse  among  the  stones.    On  recovering*  I  sat 
Attempt  at  ecclai-    doggedly  down  and  invited  him  to  despatch  me.  At 
ruaemenu  this  proposal  he  laughed,  and  said,  that  he  would  do 

nothing  but  sell  me,  as  many  better  men  than  me  of  his  tribe  had 
been  sold  by  Belooches.  I  denied  being  a  Baioch,  and  explained  to 
him  that  I  was  an  Affghan,  at  this  he  appeared  delighted,  and  said  "so 

much  the  better;  that  scoundrel  Futteh  Khan  of 

Matters  made  worse.     -.  .     .        -  ..  ^       «  «  ., 

Punoch  18  of  your  tnbe  and  a  Sunnee,  who  sells  so 
many  of  us,  saying  it  is  lawful  to  rob  an  infidel  Sheeah,  and  now 
thank  God,  I  have  got  hold  of  an  infidel  Sunnee  in  return,  with 
whose  price  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  prosper."  He,  however,  dis- 
mounted and  put  me  on  the  ass,  and  we  proceeded  in  this  manner 
not  at  all  in  one  direction  until  sunset,  when  we  arrived  at  his  encamp- 
ment,  which  I  learnt  was  in  the  district  of  Rodbar.  By  this  time  I 
was  fairly  exhausted  with  pain  and  thirst;  conducting  me  into  the 
tents,  he  introduced  me  to  his  mother  as  a  lazy  knave,  who  could  not 
walk  a  mile,  telling  her,  that  he  had  got  nothing  of  the  spoil  but  my 
worthless  carcase,  every  thing  of  value  having  been  carried  off  by  the 
Dashters. 

The  good  woman  seeing  my  beard  besmeared  with  blood,  was 
Compassion,  moved  with  compassion,  and  upbraided  her  son  for  his 
ill  treatment  of  me,  reminding  him,  that  I  had  no  doubt  **  a  mo- 
ther," and  requested  him  to  anoint  my  feet  with  ghee;  this  he 
did  with  a  very  ill  grace,  reminding  her  all  the  time,  that  the  man 
who  killed  his  uncle  was  one  of  us  Afl^ghans.  The  next  morning  <»i 
awaking,  my  beard  was  so  clotted  with  blood  from  the  wound  on  my 
chin,  that  I  had  recourse  to  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  made  my- 

Siiaye* 

self  as  smooth  as  my  friend  Mahommed  Ally  of  Bampoor.  I 
was  confined  to  my  bed  sometime  from  fever,  during  which  time 
several  offers  were  made  for  me.    One  man  offered  a  lean  camel,  while 
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mother  offiBred  three  asses  ;  bat  my  master  would  take  no  less  than  two 

-    .  camels^  at  last  they  were  offered,  but  fortunately  for  me 

my  master  changed  his  mind,  declaring  he  would  be  able 
to  get  a  good  horse  for  me  at  Marmasher.  This  happened  about  the 
beginning  of  the  month  Mohurrum.  A  few  days  afterwards,  a  man  ar- 
rived at  the  encampment,  and  gave  out  that  the  Persian  Ariends  under 
the  prince  had  actually  made  a  move,  having  according  to  their  custom 
CD  setting  out  on  an  expedition,  sacrificed  a  camel,  and  that  Mirza  Ally 
Raza  of  Kirman  had  arrived  at  Jeeraft  to  lay  in  supplies. 

I  was  delighted  to  hear  this  news,  as  I  was  acquainted  with  the 
Meena  while  in  Persia,  and  I  had  hopes  of  being  able  to  escape  to  the 
Persian  camp,  should  it  enter  Beloochistan. 

The  new  comer  then  looking  at  me,  and  seeing  my  plight,  advised 
my  master  to  release  me,  as  **  God  knows/'  said  he,  ^'  how  soon  you 
yourself  may  be  a  Persian  slave ;"  which  advice  was  not  at  all  well  re- 
ceived, and  my  would-be  bene&ctor  got  nothing  but  abuse,  which 
proved  however  most  fortunate  for  me.    For  stung  with  the  insult,  he 

p  took  the  first  opportunity  when  I  was  not  collecting 

wood  to  suggest  my  escape,  promising  he  would  effect 
it  for  ten  ducats ;  to  this  I  immediately  and  gladly  agreed,  notwith- 
standing I  had  my  misgivings  that  he  might  sell  me  somewhere  else. 
He  appointed  the  second  night  for  the  attempt,  and  showed  me  a  tree 
under  which  he  would  have  a  camel  ready  at  dusk.  On  the  day  ap. 
pointed,  my  master  intended  to  have  decamped  for  fear  of  the  Persians, 
hat  it  being  the  tenth  of  the  month,  a  day  of  mourning  for  all  Sheeahs, 
his  departure  was  put  off.  On  the  day  appointed,  when 
evening  set  in,  I  repaired  with  a  trembling  heart  to  the  tree 
of  rendezvous,  where  I  found  the  camel  tied  and  my  friend  asleep.  I 
hastened  to  awaken  him,  and  put  myself  on  the  camel  behind  him, 
telling  him  to  take  me  to  Ramishk.  On  starting  he  took  a  road  how- 
ever direct  north  for  a  short  distance,  when  arriving  at  his  encamp- 
ment, he  left  the  camel. 

I  prenred  two  asses  on  which  he  lost  no  time  in  mounting;  having 
refreshed  ourselves  with  bread  and  milk ;  and  set  out  at  a  good  quick 
amble  over  a  strong  road,  in  what  I  calculated  to  be  a  8.  S.  W.  direc- 
tion till  morning,  when  we  branched  off  the  road  at  a  right  angle  up  a 
nvolct  bed  and  dismounted,  my  deliverer  returning  on  foot  and  effac- 
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ing  the  prints  of  the  aaiet'  hoolk    On  the  rottd  I  hnd  frequentlj  ex. 


preaied  my  aurpriee  at  the  rate  our  aaiea  amhled,  when 


he  explained  to  me,  that  they  were  of  the  Baire  caste,  that 

is,  a  erofli  breed  between  the  wild  ass  and  the  tame  one,  whoare  generally 

let  loose  in  the  jangles  to  grace.    We  were  still  in  the  district  of  Rod- 

bar,  and  he  informed  me  that  the  forts  of  the  chieft  Sozad  Khan  and 

Mirza  Khan  were  due  west  from  the  stage ;  here  I  went  to  sleep,  while 

my  benefactor  kept  watch  on  a  neighbouring  eminence* 

27M  MarcA.^  In  the  evening  we  again  mounted  and  proceeded  all 

night  over  an  irregular  and  stony  road  through  a  waste, 

and  towards  morning,  we  arrived  within  sight  of  Rameshk, 

which  place  my  guide,  who  gave  me  his  name  as  Ally  Maddat,  refused 

to  enter  for  fear  of  his  being  recognized,  which  disclosure  would  entail 

a  feud  he  said  between  his  people  and  those  (tf  my  late  master. 

28/A  Mareh.^-ln  the  evening  again  started  and  proceeded  in  a  due 
east  direction  10  kos,  over  a  road  in  parts  level  and  in  otheit 
'  irregular,  to  Kutech,  a  place  containing  100  huts,  where  I 
would  have  had  a  fast,  for  my  guide  was  afraid  to  enter  the  village, 
had  I  not  gone  myself  and  begged  a  few  scraps  of  coarse  bread  and  a 
handful  of  dates,  on  which  we  breakfasted. 
29/A  March. — At  noon  we  again  started,  and  at  sunset  arrived  at 
Motarabad.   Motarabad  on  a  level  good  road.    At  this  place,  which  is  a 
small  one,  Ally  Maddat  had  a  friend,  from  whom  he  procured  a  din. 
Tobacco.      °^^  ^^  coarse  bread  and  dates.    At  these  two  places  to- 
bacco is  cultivated  to  some  extent 
30/A  March. — Started  for  Punoch  which  was  seven  kos  distant, 
and  on  the  road  met  a  man  mounted  on  the  very  identical  ass  that 
Mahommed  Ally  of  Bampoor  had  given  me,  and  sitting  on  my  saddle 

.    bags.  I  stopped  him,  and  made  him  return  with  me 

Property  recoverad.        ^  ,.       ,  -,.,, 

to  Punoch,  m  the  mosque  of  which  place  I  took  up 
my  quarters.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  proving  my  right  to  the  ass  and 
saddle  bags,  from  which  latter,  however,  all  the  articles  of  value  bad 
been  extracted.  The  man  appeared  to  be  very  indignant  at  being  sus- 
pected of  theft,  and  set  out  in  a  great  hurry,  promising  to  return  with 
the  man  from  whom  he  had  purchased  the  property ;  however  I  never 
saw  him  again  during  my  stay  at  Punoch.  I  was  not  able  to  see 
Oodeean  myself,  for  reasons  detailed  above,  but  while  at  Punodi,  I 
gained  the  following  information  regarding  it  firom  Futtefa  Khan  and 

Ally  Maddat. 

(  To  be  continued.  J 
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^Qkemafi^BS  a»  Ae  Fiara  of^  N(ftf^  UHh>  h  Mr.  J.  W.  M44Tf  ^9, 

To  Cf^pUnn  T.  B^pof f;  f^rimipfii  4m^U»ni  CqmmUwnffr  of  A^mn. 

8a,— I  have  the  honor  to  forvaid  t  few  obserYatioQt  oo  th0  Ftora  of 
that  part  of  the  Naga  bUK  Ihrongb  wbioli  I  b«4  tfa«  kwor  M>  acopm* 
panyyoaand  Mr.  §Qt>-A9l|ift|i^t  3edfofd  di^ng  t)ie  1^^  pu^tb,  wit^  » 
list  of  planta  met  with  op  tlie  jro^tiSt  Tfypa^  observ^tipaa,  I  fipar,  w.iU  be 
found  very  iDeag|*e  \  partly  Qf)  Recount  of  oar  hurried  m^ch,  partly  on 
aceount  of  the  nature  of  tbe  country,  and  the  seapon  of  the  yei|r ;  but 
more  especially  on  account  of  my  own  igaorance  of  the  subject ;  still 
tbej  may  be  interesting  to  somei  as  they  will  show  that  the  500  dif- 
ferent species  here  enumerated  are  found  growing  on  those  hills.  This 
is  bat  a  small  number  for  so  large  a  breadth  of  country ;  but  when  we 
eotttider  that  they  were  all  gathered  on  the  line  of  march,  and  in  a 
eoontry  inhabited  by  savages,  where,  had  there  been  time,  it  would 
have  been  neither  prudent  nor  piactieable  to  leave  the  road  to  go  in 
aearch  of  plasty  600  difer^nt  species  will  be  aisknowledged  to  be  as 
many  as  any  ope  individo^  cpuld  e^p^t  to  gfttb^r  in  l^e  i^ort  pft^oe 
of  one  month.  This  number  does  not  include  aU  the  different  kinds  of 
plants  which  I  jifiw«  but  it  include?  tbe  greater  po^t  of  tho^e  from 
which  I  gathered  specimens ;  and  I  here  beg  to  ob^rve,  that  I  have 
pat  down  in  the  list,  none  but  si:^ch  as  I  actually  saw,  and  from  which 
I  brought  away  specimens.  These  specimens  will  serve  for  ex- 
perienced Botanists  to  examine  hereafter.  Should  you  consider  these 
observations  to  be  interesting  to  Qovernment,  may  I  beg  the  favor  of 
yoar  forwarding  a  copy  of  them,  should  you  have  occasion  to  report  on 
tbat  portion  of  the  frontier. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)        J.  Vf*  MAflTaas. 


Botameal  (Hftenpt^fiom  made  in  Upper  4m^p^%  ^npg  tie  mo?^  of 
February  1844,  while  passing  over  thai  portion  of  ike  first  ranges  (^ 
the  Naga  Hills^  fying  between  the  Dikho  and  Dhunsiri  Rivers, 

The  Flora  of  tbi^  partiop  of  the  bUli  ruiembtef,  in  a  great  mea«are» 
that  of  the  more  elevated  parts  of  (he  plainp,  especuiUy,  as  along  the 
oncallivated  banks  of  river«y  ^nd  by  the  numerous  little  streamlets  that 

5o 
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wiDd  tbroagh  the  foreats,  we  And  forms  nmikr  to  those  found  in  the 
ravines  between  the  hills,  while  on  the  little  hilloeks  near  the  foot  of 
the  first  range,  and  on  the  broken  ground  called  iUorAtmes,  we  meet 
with  many  plants  that  are  common  to  the  slopes*  Still  I  met  with 
many  plants  which  I  have  never  seen  in  the  plains,  and  some  of  those 
which  I  have  seen  down  here^  are  evidently  not  at  home. 

The  Naga  She,  Gordonia  integrefolia,  Roxb.  is  often  seen  in  the 
plains,  but  on  the  hills  it  is  much  more  common,  and  grows  to  a  larger 
tree.     I  met  with  it  in  abundance  on  every  hill. 

The  little  ornamental  flowering  shrubs  called  by  the  natives  Photiki 
and  Phootkola,  (different  species  of  Melastomse,)  in  the  deep  ravines 
with  hills  of  8000  feet  of  elevation  on  each  side,  assume  the  character 
of  small  trees,  with  stems  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  high,  and  three  or 
four  inches  in  diameter.  As  our  route  lay  for  the  most  part  through 
ground  which  had  lately  been  under  cultivation  I  did  not  meet  with 
so  large  a  number  of  species  as  I  had  previously  calculated  upon. 
Could  I  remain  with  safety  on  these  hills  for  three  or  four  years,  I 
doubt  not  but  I  should  reap  a  good  harvest,  but  hurrying  over  them  in 
the  manner  we  were  compelled  to  do^  very  little  could  be  done  in 
examining  the  Flora.  I  presume  it  would  occupy  an  experienced 
Botanist  10  years  to  explore  the  whole  of  the  Naga  Hills,  firom  the 
Booreedihing  to  the  Dhunsiri,  in  a  satisfactory  manner ;  none  of  them 
having  been  hitherto  visited  by  any  Botanist 

Leaving  the  banks  of  the  Dikho  on  the  27th  of  January,  at  the  spot 
where  in  1840  I  collected  some  of  the  Namsang  coal,  and  where 
Mr.  Landers  subsequently  collected  a  larger  quantity  on  the  part  of 
Government,  we  ascended  the  hills,  passing  over  undulated  ground 
and  low  hills  of  various  elevations.  Arriving  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
coal  measures,  we  passed  up  the  bed  of  a  very  rugged  wateT'COurse, 
which  though  nearly  dry  now,  must  in  the  rains  pour  down  its  torrents 
with  a  frightful  velocity.  Passing  on  to  near  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
we  encamped  in  a  forest  of  bamboos,  a  little  below  the  village  of 
Namsang. 

"While  rising  the  hill,  I  observed  the  following  plants :  Mesua  ferres, 
Careya  arborea,  Ficus  elastics,  F.  scabrella,  F.  species  ?  Dillenia  specloss, 
Chaulmoogra  odorata,  Embllca  officinalis,  Artocarpus  integrifolins,  A 
Chaplasba,  Xanthocbymus  pictorius,  Liristoma  assamica,  Ouarea  binecta 
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rifen,  CalaoiiiA  hoatilis,  Goldfoaaia  two  speciesi  Pladera,  a  most  delicate 
iotefefting  specieB;  and  in  the  village,  on  the  very  summit  of  the 
Mnditone  rock,  2168  feet  above  the  level  of  the  tea,  Beaamontia 
graDdiflora,  and  the  common  dwarf  elder.  All  the  Naga  villages 
are  boilt  on  the  very  sammit  of  the  particular  hills  on  which  they  are 
•itaatad»  and  this  village  of  Namsaog  is  situated  on  the  highest  point 
of  the  Namaang  Parbnt ;  it  is  thickly  studded  with  houses  and  crowded 
with  inhabitants,  having  pigs  and  fowls  in  abundance.  The  men  ap* 
pesred  remarkably  active  and  healthy,  but  the  women  and  children, 
(especially  those  who  are  necessarily  more  confined  to  the  crowded 
village)  appear  pale  and  sickly. 

A  reference  to  Mr.  Bedford's  map  of  the  route,  will  shew  the  situa-* 
tion  of  the  villages  visited,  from  our  leaving  Namsang  on  the  29th  of 
January  to  our  quitting  Sonareegong,  and  descending  to  the  banks 
^  the  Dyung  on  the  26th  of  February. 

In  the  villages  and  the  inhabitants^  I  observed  comparatively  but 
little  difference,  save  that  from  Namsang  to  Samsa,  the  houses  are  all 
large,  high  pitched,  and  more  or  less  supported  by  bamboo  frame* 
vork ;  while  from  Mickelai  to  Nowgong,  the  sites  of  the  villages  not 
being  so  rocky,  the  houses  are  all  low  pitched,  and  seldom  supported 
by  bamboo  frame^work.  All  the  houses  are  roomy,  strongly  built,  well, 
and  often  very  neatly,  thatched.'  The  granaries,  which  are  generally 
ritoated  in  a  detached  part  of  the  village,  are  all  supported  by  bamboo 
frame*  work. 

As  the  villages  are  all  on  the  summit  of  the  hills,  where  the  naked 
roeks  frequently  rise  above  the  surface,  there  is  very  little  spare 
ground  for  gardens  or  cultivation  of  any  kind  in  the  villages ;  but  on 
every  little  spot  on  which  a  few  inches  of  soil  is  found,  attempts  are 
made  at  gardening.  In  these  we  found  onions,  mustard,  tobacco^ 
OHM,  and  a  few  stocks  of  sugar  cane.  I  found  the  mangoe  tree  in 
ahnest  every  village,  and  some  immensely  large  trees,  as  large  as  are 
gen^aUy  found  in  Bengal ;  besides  these,  a  few  plants  of  the  guava, 
peach,  and  plantain,  with  Tagetes  patula,  or  the  French  marigold. 

The  cultivation  of  rice,  millet,  kuekoo^  (Arum)  pumpkins,  ginger,  cap* 
liduni^  cotton  and  rom  is  carried  on  at  a  distance  from  the  village,  on 
tbe  slopes  of  the  bills.    It  appears  to  be  the  practice  of  the  Nagas 
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to  cat  down  faeayj  treb  jaogle,  biirii  the  treel^  &bd  scatter  tho  athes 
6ver  the  grdand,  to  caltirate  this  grottnd  ibr  two  yeafs,  and  th^ii  abandon 
it  for  ten  years.  Ofteh  I  beliete  it  ie  tlude^  calli?aiion  only  one  yetr, 
and  then  abandoned  for  eight  br  led,  and  thiil  ihethdd  agteea  with  the 
habits  of  the  Nagas.  With  the  itti^l^meiith  thkjr  uii^,  and  the  datare  of 
the  Soil,  the  rat)idity  with  irhich  a  body  of  Ifagas  i^ill  etear  a  large  ex- 
tent of  dente  forest  is  aitdniakibg,  abd  as  th^  dSb  bo  othtilr  flhpIeBient 
bnt  the  da,  they  are  ill  t>bimred  fbr  digging.  This  sitlgl^  iinplement. 
the  d^t  senres  the  N^igas  to  fell  ihe  forest,  to  dig  the  j|tband  for 
bis  ribOi  to  cut  the  food  for  his  dinner,  and  to  take  bff  the  heads  of  his 
enemies.  The  ground  being  prepared,  the  woknen  pni  the  rice  and  other 
grain  in  with  a  dibble.  After  the  Naga  has  ctdtimted  a  piece  of 
gl'bnnd  two  years,  &nd  often  one  year  only,  be  flbds  it  so  f6Xk  of 
weedi,  especially  of  the  compositse  and  labiate  ftniiiSes;  that  it  is 
not  worth  his  while  to  sow  it  again,  and  he  clears  fresh  jangle  aeoord- 
Ingly.  The  ground  whick  I  saw  under  cultivation  two  years  ago^  is 
now  completely  ovemitt  with  weeds  and  gk'ass,  abd  fresh  Jungle  has 
been  cleared  in  the  beighbourhood  for  this  ye^r^s  crop.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nangta,  Kangsing  and  KoWgong,  large  tracts  of  ground 
were  clelired  ready  fbr  cultivatiob  this  season  (  some  pdrttons  sown. 
The  Tillage  of  Kiingsing  is  pleasantly  sitnated  on  the  summit  of  a  roclt, 
at  an  elevAtibn  of  2568  feet  Above  the  level  of  the  tea,  and  command- 
ing a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  houses  were  neatly 
thatched  with  different  kinds  of  palm  leaves.  The  leaves  ibost  gene- 
irally  used  by  the  Nagas  for  thatching  ate  tako  pdi^  Levistonia  Assa- 
taiica,  jengod'pdt,  Calamus  hostUis,  kooH-ptfif  Helica  latifolia  and 
Dt.  Wallich's  palm,  or  Wallichia  caryotoldes ;  the  difiterent  kinds  ars 
often  fahcifnlly  intermingled,  and  botind  on  with  a  neat  ridge  of  grass 
at  the  top. 

At  the  village  of  Asimgia  is  a  fine  plant  of  the  sdHgochi  or  Caryota 
nrens,  one  or  two  6f  these  are  generally  taet  .With  in  each  village,  as 
the  soft  hair  in  the  sheaths  of  the  leaves  is  used  both  by  Nagas  and 
Assamese  for  tibder.  By  the  summary  of  villages  visited,  given  below, 
it  will  be  seen,  that  Lakhoof ^  is  the  highest  point  to  which  we  reached, 
8700  feet,  a  considerable  village.  This  peak  is  Very  conspicnoos  from 
the  plains. 
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Somiiiary  of  i 

tillages 

visited  and  elevations : — 

Feet 

Namiang, 

«•• 

2158 

Alcook,    ... 

NtDgta,  ... 

••  • 

2868 

Lakhoota, 

KangsiDg, 

••• 

2568 

Khergong, 

NovgoDg, 

•«• 

2825 

S&nagoog, 

Larayeoy 

••• 

2825 

Nisang,   ... 

8intooDg» 

••• 

8000 

Bhidara, ... 

Deka  HymuDg, 

•  • 

Kaboong, 

Boon  Hjmung, 

... 

2875 

Duria,     •• 

Lttsa,     ••• 

•• 

Riingagong, 

Atringia, 

••• 

2600 

Ketngong, 

Kokboria, 

• 
... 

Sunka, 

oSDsay 

••. 

Tillogong, 

Hiekelaiy 

••• 

Sonareegong, 

Mohom,  ... 

•  • 

NowgoDg, 

•  • 


•  • 


•h* 


•  •• 


Feet 


8700 


••• 


•  • 


••• 


2150 


••• 


Lisi  nf  Plants  seen  and  gathered  during  the  Journey, 

EXOOKNJB. 

Order. — Ranunculacea. 

1.  Haravelia  teylanieak  DeC  An  omneAtal  dimbiag  {4«iiit»  eotai- 
mon  in  ibe  plains.    RmigagoDg. 

2.  Ranunculos  (speciea?)  Samsa.  I  was  mncb  snrptnied  by  not  find- 
ing more  of  ibis  fttmily.  I  bad  calculated  npon  a  oonstdeirbble  addition 
to  my  Herbarinm  in  plants  of  tbis  tribe,  bat  ibe  above  are  tbe  only 
ipeeies  I  noticed,  and  tbose  not  frequently. 

O  BDRE. — Papaverace4B* 

3.  Papaver  somnifenun,  Linn.  The  common  wbite  poppy ;  tbis  I  found 
cultivated  to  a  small  extent  in  the  last  three  or  fMii'  villiges,  but  did 
not  meet  with  a  wild  species.    Kaboong. 

Ordbr.-*  Magnoliacea. 

4.  Liriodendron  grandifiora,  Roxb.  BwrufnieoH.  An  ornsimelital 
flowering  tree.    Kangsing. 
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ORDHK.'^^Anonacea, 

5.  Anona  (species  ?)  Leaves  alternatei  short  petioled,  elliptic^  ferra* 
ginoos  aoderneath.    Mickelai. 

6.  Gaalteria  Badajamba,  Wall.     Sohohai. 

7.  Uvaria  macropbylla,  Roxb.    An  ornameDtal  plant.     Larayen. 

8.  Unona  ttodulata,  Roxb.     Sohohai. 

Obd  k  r.  — Dilleniacea, 

9.  Dillenia  speciosa,  Thunb.  Oh.  A  complete  forest  of  this  tree  is 
foaad  on  the  banks  of  the  Dyung,  but  it  is  but  thinly  scattered  on  the 
hills.  The  fleshy  scales  of  the  fruity  ohiengOf  are  eaten  as  eagerly  by 
the  Assamese,  as  apples  are  eaten  in  England.   Namsang. 

10.  Delima  sarmentosa,  Linn.    Ditto. 

Obdbr. — AraliaceiB. 

1 1.  Aralia  digitata,  Roxb.  A  scandent  plant  common  in  the  plains, 
often  found  growing  on  fig  trees.     Kangsing,  Namsang. 

12.  Aralia  Incida,  Wall.  A  very  ornamental  tree,  with  shining 
leaves.    Kangsing. 

13.  Panax  species?  Unarmed  leaves,  smooth,  trifid  or  pennatifid, 
an  ornamental  shrub.  Kangsing. 

14.  Gastonia  (species?)  Large  ornamental  leaves,  long  petioled,  pel- 
tate, 7  or  8  partite,  leaflets  grossly  serrulate.     Lakhootee. 

15.  Gastonia  (species?)  Arboreous,  armed  leaves,  long  petioled,  pel* 
tate,  leaflets  9,  smooth,  accuminating  to  both  endsi  peduncles  terminal, 
ferruginous,  as  long  as  the  leaves.     Larayen. 

Obdbb  —  Vilaeea. 

16.  Vitis  latifolla,  Roxb.     Kangsing. 

17.  V.  species.    Ditto. 

18.  V.  ditto.    Ditto. 

19.  v.  ditto.     Kahung. 

20.  V.  ditto.     Nangta. 

These  are  vine«like  plants  not  in  blossom. 

21.  Leea  samburina,  Roxb.     Sohohai. 

22.  L.  species.     Nangta. 
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Ordbr.— -  Olaaoe<B* 

23.  Olax  flcandena,  Roib.    Leaves  dotted,  a  large  dimbing  orna- 
mental  plant.     Kangsing. 

Order.-—  CombreiaeuB. 

24.  Combretmn  Bpecles.     An  ornamental  plant.    Kangsing. 
26.  C.  piloaom,  Rozb.     Sohohai. 

26.  Terminalla  panicolata,  W.  and  A.  A  large  ornametal  timber 
tre^  Larayen. 

27.  T.  chebola,  Retz.  or  dtima,  Rozb.  Hillika*  A  large  timber 
tree,  common  in  the  plains.     Sohohai. 

Ordsr.— Jfe/of/omace^. 

28.  Melastoma  Malabrathricumi  Lion.  A  very  ornamental  flower- 
ing ihrob  common  in  the  plains.    Namsang. 

29.  M.  erects,  Jack  ?    Larayen. 

30.  M.  glaoca.  Jack?  A  large  and  elegantly  flowering  plant,  10 
feet  high,  leaves  dotted.     Sohohai. 

31.  M.  cemua,  Rozb.     A  very  elegant  species.    Sohohai. 

32.  M.  earva,  Rozb.  ?    Not  in  flower.    Namsang. 

33.  H.  gracilis,  Jack.    Not  in  blossom.  Namsang. 

34.  M.  alpestrls,  Jack  ?     Ditto. 

35.  M.  obvolata,  Jack  ?    Ditto. 

The  MelastomesB  are  very  common  in  the  plains,  but  they  grow  to 
great  perfection  in  the  ravines  in  among  the  hills,  as  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sohohai^  Tookam  Jewry,  the  Bontook,  the  Teroo,  and  Duria  Paoee. 

Order.-— Jfyrtocetf. 

36.  Careya  arborea,  Rozb.     Namsang. 

37.  Syzygium  jambolanam,  DeC.     Sonagong. 

38.  S.  caryophyllum,  Gavert     Larayen. 

39.  S.  species.    Ditto. 

40.  Psidiom  pyrifenim,  Lin.  Moodkriam.    Asringia. 

This  pknt  (the  goava)  though  very  common  in  the  plaihs«  and  fre- 
quently met  with  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  I  did  not  see  very  common  in 
the  Naga  villsges.    In  the  plains  it  is  a  common  jungle  plant. 
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OBDSE.«-ZrOraiiMaoe«. 

41.  Loranihiu  species,  Rugoo  Nulla,    RangsiDg. 

42.  L.  globosos,  Bioxb,    PiUo 

OaDSB.-—  CueurbUaeem. 

43.  Tricosanthes  palmata.    LarayeD. 

44.  T.  species.  Not  in  flower,  leaves  deeply  5-lobed,  lobes  acami- 
nate,  strongly  marked  with  nerves  and  veins.  KaiDgsing. 

45.  Bryonia  scabrella,  Linn.     Novgpog* 

46.  Cuourbita  lageparia,  Linn.    Mifa  Lao. 

47.  C.  pepOy  Linn.    Kamra»    Lassa. 

48.  Luffa  pentandria,  Boxb.    Daand^L     Asringia. 

Nos.  46  and  47  most  be  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent,  as  I 
saw  largJB  qaantities  of  the  fruit  in  all  the  villages,  though  it  was  not 
the  season  for  the  plants. 

ORD^K.T-'Beffoniaeea* 

49.  Begonia  species.  Dioecious,  colored,  every  part  hairy,  9tem  pro- 
cumbent, jointed,  petioles  from  12  to  18  inches  long,  Revives  Isige, 
cordate,  unequal-sided,  acuminate,  pilose  on  b^tli  fHiea,  male  and  fe- 
male flowers  on  different  plants,  large  and  shofry,  ^pfls  in  the  msle^ 
two  of  which  are  small,  two  much  larger,  membfaneoos,  the  maxgin 
white  within  side,  slightly  coloured,  pink  without,  nepals  in  t;he  female 
4  or  5,  when  five,  three  are  smaller,  scarcely  coloure4>  aad  less  hsiiy 
on  the  outside  than  the  male  ;  an  elegant  Iwtge  flQwered  species. 

50.  B.  species.  Not  in  flower.  Petioles  and  perves  on  the  ande^ 
sur&ce  of  the  leaf  pilose,  leaves  unequal-sided,  variously  lobed,  lobes 
acuminate.  Lassa. 

51.  B.  species.  Not  in  blossom,  caulescent,  leaves  smooth,  unequal- 
sided.     Nangta. 

52.  B.  species.  Stem  procumbent,  leaves  petioled,  orbieoltr, 
sprinkled  with  rust-coloured  pores,  often  purple  underneath,  outer 
sepals  red,  inner  white,  ligulate,  stamens  numerous ;  ctnly  one  flover 
seen,  found  growing  on  the  sandstone  rocks  at  Namsang.  Elevatioo 
2153  feet 

53.  Sinapis  dichotoma,  Roxb.   Sfonsi^ 

54.  S.  a  small  species  found  on  the  Ililappaiipg.  The  mpstard  ap- 
pears to  be  but  sptiringly  cultivated  among  the  Nag&s. 


I      »• 
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Obdbr.— •  Capparidace€B, 
55.  Gynandroptifl  peDtaphylla,  DeC.  Hoorhooria,   NamtaDg. 

Obdkr.—  Violaeem, 
hS,  Viola  Patrinii.     Flowers  blue.   Kangsing. 

Obdkr.  '^Flaeourtiacem, 

57.  Flacoartia  cataphracta,  Linn.  PuniaK  KaogsiDg. 

58.  Chaalmoogra  odorata,  Roxb.  Lemtem^    Namsang. 

Obdkr.— ChuHfera. 

59.  Metoa  ferrea,  Linn.  Nahor.  An  emineDtly  oroamental  flower- 
ing plant,  yielding  the  most  dorable  timber  known  in  Assam.  Namsang. 

60.  Xanthochymos  pictorias,  Bozb.  Tapar,    Mamsang. 

61.  Garcinia  pedunculata,  Roxb.  Bar  tekara.  An  ornamental  tree, 
fruit  eaten  by  Assamese.   Namsang. 

62.  Gareinia,  Koofi^tekara,  Leaves  opposite,  short  petioled,  ellip- 
tic^ mncronate,  shining  on  both  sides,  veins  prominent.  Mohom. 

Obdsb.-—  TerMtromiacem. 

63.  Camellia,  species,  not  in  flower.  The  Heelkath  of  this  part  of 
the  district 

Mttapkiap  of  Mattock.  This  plant  is  common  on  the  hills,  and 
alio  in  the  plains,  bat  I  saw  no  tea  between  the  Dikho  and  Dhansiri 
rivers.    Deka  Hymang. 

ORD%VL,'^Sapindacem. 

64.  Sapindus  firaticosas,  Roxb.     Dyang. 

65.  8.  emarginatas,  Roxb.     Samsa. 

66.  Schneideria  serrate,  DeC.    Larayen. 

67.  Pierardia  sapida,  Roxb.    LeHkoo.    Banks  of  the  Sohohai. 

68.  Millingtonia  pangens,  Wall.    Lassa. 

69.  11  species.  Leaves  crowded  about  the  end  of  the  branches,  aca* 
mioatiog  to  the  base^  mncronate  at  the  apex.     Boora  Bymung. 

ORBER.'^JEsculacea, 

70.  iEscolos  species.    Not  in  flower.     Sohohai. 

ORDRR,^^Sterculiac0a, 

71.  Stercalia  alata,  Roxb.     Namsang. 

72.  S.  villosa,  Roxb.  Oodal.    Ditto 

73.  Kleinhovia  hospita,  Linn.    Bhedam. 

5d 
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74.  Abroma  agaata,  Linn.    Larayen. 

75.  fiombaz  Malabarium.    DeC.  Hunooi,  Larayan. 

76.  Kydia  calycinay  Rozb.  Lakhoota. 

77.  Pteroflpenniun  •aberifolinm,  Lam.    Raogsiog. 

78.  P.  laneeaeofoliam.  fiozb.     Larayen. 

79.  P.  acerifoliam,  Willd.     Atringia. 

80.  P.  species?  Leaves  alternate,  short  petioled,  orate,  aonmiaate^ 
obscurely  S-nerved,  quite  entire,  smooth  above,  ferruginous  underneath. 
8amsa. 

81.  fittttneria  aspera,  Coleb.     Ditto. 

Obdbb.—- JfoitMioetf. 

82.  Hibiscus  maoropbyllna,  Roxb.     Larayen. 

83.  H.  rosa— sinensis,  Linn.     Mohom. 

84.  Urena  labiata,  Linn.     Ditto. 

86.  Gossypium  Indioum,  Linn.     Ditto. 

Ordbr. — EUtoearpaeea, 
86*  ElsBocarpus  lucidus,  Rozb.    Akook. 

87.  £.  oblongus,  Ejaert.    Boora  Hymung. 

88.  E.  aristatus,  Roxb. 

89.  E.  ganitras,  Roxb.  Roodrakh.    Sonareegond. 

Obdbr.— Z>tp^ae«<0. 

90.  Dipterocarpns  alatus,  Roxb.    Mohom. 

91.  D.  turbinatus,  Gaert     Nangta. 

92.  D.  species,  HooUung,    Mohom. 

93.  D.  species  ?  Makai,    Nangta. 

These  are  trees  of  the  first  magniti»de,  growing  to  an  immeow 
height,  yielding  more  or  leaa  oil  or  resin»  and  excellent  timber. 

Obdbb. —  TiliacMB. 

94.  Trumfetta  oblonga,  Wall.     Nowgong. 

95.  T.  trilocularis,  Roxb.     Larayen. 

96.  Grewia  columnaris,  Linn.     Ditto. 

Obdbb.— £y<Ar«witts. 

97.  Lagerstrsemi^regina,  Roxb.  Hattanr.    Kamsing. 

Obdbb*-— if silsocMs. 

98.  Amoora  rohitrilLa,  W.  and  A.    Boora  Hymung. 

99.  Guaria  binectinefera,  Roxb.  BanAur  Demooro.    Namssag. 
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100.  Walcora  robosta,  Roxb.    Mohom. 

101.  CedreU  toonay  ditto,  Pama.    LtiM. 

Obdbb. — Aura$Uiacem, 

102.  Bergera  int^eirima.  Bach,    Deka  Hjmuog. 

103.  Triphasia  trifoliata,  DeC.    Larayen. 

104.  Limonia  tpeciefl?     Kaboong. 

105.  L.  specief.    Dyang  Banks. 

106.  CItixu  decomaDa,  Linn.     Lakoota. 

107.  C.  aarantlaoiy  ditto,  Hoontara  tenga.    Villages  common. 
106.  C.  medicsy  Linn,  ditto.    Ditto. 

109.  C.  acida,  Bozb.  ditto.    Ditto. 

HO.  Spoodias  maagiilmy  Pars.  Amrm.    Kangsing. 

111.  Zizypluu  j^jaba,  Lam.  Boghory.    Namaang. 

112.  Z.  apacies?     Leaves  distinctly  S-nerved,  nerves    featbered^ 
jWDg  parte  ftrmginoas.    Banks  of  the  Dynng. 

113.  Z.  species?    Leaves  obscarely  4  or  5-nervedt  midrib  and 
interior  side  of  tbe  nenres  not  feathered.    Kangsing. 

114.  Ceanothos  asiatieas,  Linn.    Kaflftsang. 

OaDBB. — EupharbiaeMt. 

115.  Croton  tigliom,  Linn.  Kanibhu    Rangagong. 

116.  C.  dmpaceam,  Roxb.     Kangsiag. 

117.  Ricinos  communis,  Linn.    Namsang. 

118.  Andrachne  trifoliatse,  Roxb.  Uriam.    Ditta 

119.  Bradleia  amosna.  Wall.    Kangsing. 

120.  Adelia  nereifolia,  Roxb.     Dyung. 

121.  Emblica  oflkinalis,  G^ert  AmlookL  On  every  hill. 

122.  Eaphorbia  lignlaria,  Roxb.    Kangsing. 

123.  Clnytia  collinay  Linn.     Sohohai. 

124.  C.  scandens,  Roxb.    Ditto. 

125.  Sapinm  sebifemm,  Roxb.    Kangsing. 

126.  Salaeia  longifolla.  Wall.     Kangsing. 

127.  8.  species,  leaves  elllptici  remotely  serrated.    Sohohai. 
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128   S.  species  ?  smaller.     SonareegoDg. 

129.  Celastras  species  ?    SohohaL 

130.  C.  species.     Larayen. 

Oedbe. — Xan^xylacea. 

131.  Fagara  Badringa,  Roxb.    Kalaburia. 

132.  Xanthozjlnm  species.  Leaflets  dotted.     Larayen. 

Ordbb. — BaUaminaee<B. 

133.  Impatiens  species. — Herbaceous,  perennial,  stem  procumbent, 
rooting,  branches  marked  with  the  cicatrices  of  fallen  leaves.  Leaves 
crowded  about  the  ends  of  the  branches,  alternate^  petioled,  acnminat- 
iog  to  both  endsyfinely  serrated,  serratures  bristle-pointed,  sprinkled  with 
a  few  hairs  on  the  upper  surface,  glandular  towards  the  base  and  on 
the  petioles.  Peduncles  axillary,  about  two  inches  long  with  two 
subulate  bracteoles  about  the  middle,  one  or  two  flowers  large,  spresd- 
iDg,  showy,  bright  rose-colored.  Calyx  spurred,  lateral  sepals  sunilsr, 
cordate,  acuminate,  green,  the  other  two  dissimilar,  one  white,  carinate 
spurred,  the  other  highly  colored  with  a  sharp  green  keel  on  the  other 
side.  Petals  more  or  less  united,  inclining  to  one  side.  Fonnd  ran- 
niDg  over  the  rocks  in  the  Deeria-panni. 

134.  Impatiens  natans,  Roxb.    Jhaozy. 

135.  L  latifolia,  Linn.  Mohom. 

Obdbb.— -  Oa?a/tt2ace0. 

1 36.  Averrhoa  carambola,  Linn.  KardcUenga,    Namsang. 

137.  Oxalis.  A  small  species.    Larayen. 

Obder  ^^Roscuxts. 

1 38.  Rosse  chinensis.  Roxb.     Namsang. 

139.  Rubus  rugosus.  Linn.  Kangsing. 

140.  R.  Wallichiana,  W.  and  A.  This  I  first  saw  at  Boon  Hj- 
muDg,  on  a  plant  lately  sown,  the  leaflets  were  retuse,  but  on  several 
others  at  Akook  in  blossom,  they  perfectly  agree  with  Wight's  figora 
and  description.     An  ornamental  plant. 

141.  R.  hexagynus,  Roxb.  Sohohai. 
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142.  B.  neemotaa,  ditto  ?  Tonog  plants  densely  clothed  with  glan- 

■ 

dokr  hairs ;  fruit  cylindrical.  SohohaL 

143.  R.  rmsssfolius,  Boxb.  ?  Petioles  and  peduncles  sprinkled  with 
glaodolar  hairs.    I  see  none  on  the  leaves.     Santooog. 

144.  R.  species.  A  large  scandent  shrub,  armed  with  recurred 
prickles.  Leayes  alternate^  long  petioled,  trifoliate,  leaflets  smooth, 
brosdly  orate,  sharply  dentate.    Sohohai. 

145.  R.  species.  Coloured,  armed  with  numerous  recurved  prickles, 
aod  densely  clothed  with  brown  hairs.  Leaves  alternate,  simple,  dis* 
tioetly  5-nerved,  distinctly  5-lobed,  lobes  acuminate,  dentate,  more  or 
leas  hispid  on  the  nerves  on  both  sides,  armed  with  recurved  prickles 
OB  the  under  side,  and  clothed  with  white  down  between  the  nerves. 
Lskhootee. 

146.  Fragaria  Indica,  Rozb.     Boora  Hymung. 

147.  Amygdalna  Persica,  Roxb.  Amboghaty,  Deka  Hymung. 
Lskhootee. 

OtiJ>^n,'^Leguminosa, 

148.  Dunbaria  species  ?    Not  in  blossom.     Namsang. 

149.  Rohinia  species.     Kangsing. 

160.  R*  Candida,  Roxb.     Namsang. 

161.  Baahinia  piperifolia,  Roxb.  Not  in  flower,  leaflets  often  sepa> 
nted  to  the  base.    Sohohai. 

152.  B.  oorymbosa,  Roxb.     Kahoong. 

153.  B.  acuminata,  Willd.    Namsang. 

154.  Dolichos  scarabceoides,  Roxb.     Dyung. 

155.  D.  lablab,  ditto.     Kangsing. 

156.  Crotalaria  tetragona,  ditto.     Ditto. 

157.  C.  species.    Deka  Hymung. 

158.  Uvaria  picta,  Desy,    Nangta. 

159.  Flemingia  stricta,  Roxb.     Lakhootee. 

160.  F.  strobilifera,  Br.     Namsang, 

161.  Dalbergia  frondosa,  Roxb.     Kangsing. 

162.  D.  robusta,  ditto.     Sonareegong. 

163.  D.  dumosa,  ditto.  Larayen. 

164.  D.  xeylanica,  ditto.    Ditto. 

165.  D.  species  scandent.    Duriagong. 
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166.  Eotada  piiraetlia»  DeC.    Kaogaiog. 

167.  Acacia  amara,  Wiild.     Sonareegong. 

168.  A.  speciea.     Not  in  flower.     KaDgsing* 

169.  A.  ttipalata^  DeC.    Akook. 

170.  •     •      •      •      Nangta. 

17  K  Erythrina  Indica,  Lion.     KangMog. 

172.  E.  8tricta«  Rozb.     Boora  Hymuiig. 

173.  Cassia  glauca,  Lam.    Larayen. 

174.  Desmodimn  polycarpnm,  DeC.    Boora  Hymang. 
17^.  Mimosa  elata,  Bozb.    Samsa. 

176.  Mangifera  Indica,  Lion.  Am,  Rangsiog. 

177.  Holigama  racemosa,  Roxb.     Ditto. 

178.  Rhus  vernix,  Linn.  Ahom  Eiha.    Larayeo. 

179.  R.  species.     Kansgtog. 

180.  R.  species.     Larayeo. 

181.  Bachanania  angustifolia,  Roxb.     Namsang. 

OaDva —  CupMfer^, 

182.  Qaercos  species.  Trank  erect^  from  fifty  to  eiglity  feet  high, 
and  from  two  to  four  feet  in  diameter,  bariL  ragged  and  rasty,  leases 
alternate,  long-petioled,  acuminate^  serrate,  serratures  tapering  to  s 
fine  point     Fruit  sessile,  cap  clothed  with  scales.     Asringia. 

183.  Q.  fenestrate,  Roxb.     Ditto. 

184.  Castanea  species.  A  middling-sized  tree,  leaTes  alteraate, 
smooth,  wood  marked  by  3  grooves.     Namsang. 

185.  C.  species.     A  large  tree.     Kangsing. 

0BDBa-*-J3e^iiceie. 

186.  Betala  species?  A  large  tree  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  higb 
and  three  feet  in  diameter.  Bark  fragrant  and  peeling  off.  Leaves 
generally  in  alternate  pairs  with  a  bod  between  them.  Tbb  is  the 
principal  tree  at  Larayen,  fonnd  also  at  Lakpotee  and  Deka  HymoDg. 
Recognized  by  the  Sipahees  as  the  Paddum  of  Mnnnipoor. 

Order. — Urticacem* 

187.  Picas  lanooelata,  Roxb.    Jhanzy  Banks. 

188.  F.  Indica,  Linn.     Kangsing. 
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189.  F.  elastica,  Rozb.    Ditto. 

190.  F.  beDJamina,  ditto.     Ditto. 

191.  F.  acabrellt,  ditto.    Namsang. 

192.  F.  tcandeDs^  ditto.     Ditto. 

193.  F.  excelsa,  Vahl.    Sohohai. 

194.  F.  Jewry,  Griff.     Ditto. 

195.  F.  apeciea.  Leavea  alternate,  thort-petioled,  lanceolar,  minate- 
ly  dotted.     Larayen. 

196.  F.  apecies.     A  large  tree,  unequal-tided,  dotted,  tapering  to 
a  fine  point     Kangring. 

197.  F.  hiraata,  Rozb.    Mohom. 

198.  F.  apecies.  Leaves  3.nerved,  3-Iobed.     Rangsing. 

199.  F.  species.  Leaves  linear.    Lassa. 

200.  F.  species.  Leaves  ovate,  serrate,  acuminate.     Namsang. 

201.  F.  religiosa,  Linn.    Lakhootee. 

202.  Urtiea  species.  Leares  ovate,  3 -nerved,  distinctly  dotted.  Nam- 
nog. 

203.  U.  anffiruticosa,  Boxb.     Asringia. 

204.  U.  species*   Leaves  long,  petioled,  3-nerved,  dotted,  Kangsing. 
«  205.  U.  pnlcherrimay  B.    Larayen. 

206.  Urtiea  penduliflora,  Roxb.     Larayen. 

207.  U.  heteropbylla,  Roxb.  Phossat,    Lukhootee. 

208.  U.  species.     Leaves  S-nerved.     Namsang. 

209.  U.  species.     Banks  of  the  Jbanzy. 

210.  U.  species.     Leaves  dotted,  3-nerved,  rounded  at   the  base. 
Namsang. 

211.  Buchneria  yiminia.    Ditto. 

212.  Artocarpus  integrifolius,  Linn.    Ditto. 

213.  A.  chaplasha,  Roxb.  ?    Sham,     A  first  rate  timber  tree,  com- 
mon in  the  plains.  The  fruit  is  eagerly  eaten  by  the  Assamese.  Mohom. 

214.  A.  Lakoocha,  Roxb.  DeortaUi,     Asringia. 

215.  Trophis  aspera,  Retz.     Nowgong. 

Obobb.— Ulmacem. 

216.  Ulmus  virgata,  Roxb.     Boora  Hymung. 

217.  Celtis  orientalis,  Linn.     Kangsing. 

Obbbb  — Myrieacea. 

218.  Nageia  putranjiva,  Roxb.     Kangsing. 
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Obdsr. — Juglandace€B, 

219.  Jaglanc  pberococa,  Rozb.     Larayen. 

Obder.*-.  Piperaeea. 

220.  Piper  betle,  Linn.  Pan,     Namsaog. 

221.  P.  loDganiy  Linn.     Ditto. 

222.  P.  roBtratum,  Roxb.  ?     NowgoDg. 

Order.  '^BaUanuuxa. 
228.  Liquidambar,  Jootooli,    Larayen. 

Order. — EltBgnace^. 

224.  Elaegoos  conforta,  Rozb.     Kangsiog. 

OwD^VL^^^Aquilariacea, 

225.  Aqnilaria  agallocha,  Rozb.  Hann,  The  bark  of  this  tree  vu 
formerly  ased  for  writing  on,  and  often  is  so  now  by  the  Aflsamese ;  tbej 
also  use  it  for  bed  mats*  Good  paper  has  been  manafactared  oat  of  it. 
A  thin  slip  of  the  bark^  aboat  4  inches  in  breadth  and  18  inches  is 
length,  is  worn  by  the  Namsangia  Nagas,  which  hangs  loosely,  swinging 
behind  them  as  a  sabstitate  for  breeches.  They  wear  nothing  before. 
Nangta. 

ORD^B^^Lauraceie, 

226.  Lauras  obtusifolius,  Rozb.     Larayen. 

S27.  L.  species,  Batti  hoondu.     Leaves  12  inches  long  and  6  broad. 
Rangsing. 

228.  Tetranthera,  Soam.     Namsang. 

229.  T.  species.     Mohom. 

230.  T.  species,     Rangsing. 

231.  T.  species.     Ditto. 

,    232.  T.  species,  Mazan  Roan,     Rangsing. 

Obdbb. — Afnarantaeea, 

233.  Amarantus  spinosus.     Rangsing., 

234.  Celosia  cristata,  Rozb.     Jhanzy. 

235.  Deeringia  celasoides,  Rozb.     Larayen. 

Obdbb. — Pofygonaceie. 

236.  Polygonum  species.     Leaves  dotted.     Kangsing. 

237.  P.  fragrans,  Boka  potkar. 
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238.  P.  species*  Stipules  doable^  outer  two  lobes  orbicular,  leaves 
ihoit-petioled«  oblong,  acuminate,  dotted.    Kangsing. 

239.  P.  species.  Stipules  double,  outer  3  green,  leaves  alternate, 
ihort-petioled,  oblong,  acuminate,  cordate  at  the  base,  minutely 
dotted.  Flowers  axillary  and  terminal,  white,  disk  glandular,  stamens 
8,  style  S-defty  stigmas  capitate^  seed  8*angled,  a  scandent  plant. 
Kangsing. 

240.  P.  species.  Branches  creeping,  rooting,  every  part  clothed 
vith  glandular  hairs,  leaves  cordate,  dotted,  flowers  terminal,  rose-co* 
loared,  disk  glandular,  stamens  8*style^  S-cleft.    Kangsing. 

241.  Rumez  species.    Nowgong. 

Oti'DER^'^^Menispermacea. 

242.  Henispermum  polycarpum,  Roxb.     Sohohai. 

OBDBB.-«ilfyrMnace«. 

243.  Myrsine  species.     Kangsing. 

244.  M.  capitulata,  Bozb.    Ditto. 

245.  Ardisia  floribunda,  Wall.     Jhanzy. 

246.  Baeobotrys  nemoralis,  Forst.     Kangsing. 

247.  B.  species.    Mickelai. 

Ordbb. — Ebenace^e. 

248   Diospyros  racemose,  Rozb.     Kangsing. 

249.  D«  stricta,  Rozb.     Namsang. 

250.  D.  chenum,  Rozb.     Samsa. 

251.  D.  sapota,  Rozb.     Sohohai. 

Obdbb. — Canvolvuiacea, 

252.  Porana  racemose,  Rozb.     Kangsing. 

253.  Argyria  strigosa.     Mohom. 

254.  A.  splendens,  Swt.     Tillo. 

255.  A.  argentia.     Tillo. 

256.  Convolvulus  trifolis,  Rozb.    Simka. 

257.  C.  pentagonus,  Rozb.     Sonaree. 

Ob  DB  B. — Lo^/f  actf«. 

258.  Lobelia  robusta,  Wall.     Larayen. 
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259.  Bandia  longeipiiia,  D«C.    Kangdag. 

260.  R.  racamoaa,  Rozb.    Boora  Hymaaf. 

261.  Horinda  angostifd^,  Roah.     Kasgniig. 

262.  Hedyotes  eeandens,  Roxb.     L^rayeii. 

263.  Hoataeoda  aoandena.    Ad  estcoaive  eliaibiiig  plant.   Larayep. 

264.  M.  speciei.    Ditto. 

265.  Izora  apecies.    Not  in  flower.    Namiaog. 

266.  C<^aa  Bengaleoais.   Raogagong.  This  U  cooubod  id  tke  plaiat. 

267.  Nauelea  panriflora,  Roxb.    Bhedaree. 
269.  N.  cadamba,  Roxb.  Rogoo.     NaaiaaDg. 

269.  Rondeletia  paoiealata,  Roxb.     Larayeo. 

270.  Uocaria  •eMilifiroctQ8»  Roxb.      Mobom. 

27 1 .  Parderia  f<Btida»  Linn.    Lakhootaa. 

Obdjbb. — SaaAue$a^ 

272.  Sambacaa  ebnlae,  Roxb.      NamsaDg. 

Obdbb. — Compofttoe. 

273.  Elephantopus  scaber,  Lino.    Kolaboria. 

274.  Spilanthis  araiilla»  Linn.    Kaboong. 

275.  Gnaphalium  •tiictuni>  Roxb. 

276.  6.  orixentis,  Roxb.     Mohom. 

277.  Conyza  lacta,  Wall.  ?    Ditto. 

278.  C.  balsamifera,  Roxb.     Ditto. 

279.  C.  pennatifida.  Bach.     LaLhootee. 

280.  C.  alata,  Roxb.     Mohom. 

281.  C  species.     Boora  Hymung. 

282.  C.  species.     Larayen. 

283.  C.  species.     Asriogia. 

284.  C.  species.     Mohom. 

285.  ?  species.     Larayeo. 

286.  ?  species.     Samsa. 

287.  ?  species.     Mohom. 

288.  Centaurea  species.     Dyung  B. 

289.  Pectis  species.     Larayen. 

290.  Tagetis  patula,  Roxb.     Kangsing. 

291.  Sonchus  species.     Sohohai. 
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292.  8.  orizensis,  Bosb.     Boora  Hymiuig. 

293.  Artimelia  grau.  Wall.     Larayen. 
894.  Bidens  trifida,  Bach.     MamsaDg, 

295.  Conjsa  anguatifolta,  Bozb.     Mohom. 

296.  Eapatorinm  species.     Lakhootee. 

297.  E.  species*    Samsa. 

298.  E.  species.     Boora  Hymung. 

299.  R  species.     Namsang. 
SOO.  E.  species.     Akooki. 

301.  Siegisbeckia  orientalis^  Bozb.     NowgODg. 

302.  Conyza  species.  Namsang.  All  the  lands  which  had  beenuoder 
cultivation  during  the  last  season  were  crowded  with  Compositie,  bat  I 
did  oot  succeed  in  getting  specimens  of  all  that  I  saw,  and  have  not 
Miffident  data  by  me  to  determine  the  above  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Obdbb.—- P/an/SoE^'naceir. 

303.  Plantago  species.     Kangsing. 

Ordb  r.—  Cordiace€B. 

304.  Cordia  species.   Leaves  3-cordate.     Kaogslng. 

Obdbb* — LabiaitB, 

305.  Ajoga  repensy  Bozb.  ?  A  showy  plant,  with  beautiftil  blue 
flowers.  Akooks. 

306.  Mentha  species.     Leaves  cordate,  serrate.     Nowgong. 

307.  M.  panicolata,  Bozb.    Mohom. 
306.  M.  species.    Leaves  elliptic.     Ditto. 

309.  Salvia  species.   Every  part  clothed  with  odoriferoas  glands. 
Nsngta. 
810.  Ocymom  sanctum,  Linn.    Lakhootee. 

Ordbil— -  Verbenaee(B, 

311.  Verbena  officinalis,  Linn.     Mickelai. 

312.  Premna  scandens,  Bozb.     Larayen. 

313.  P.  grandiflora,  Wall.  ?    Mickelai. 
814.  Clerodendron  nutans.  Wall.    Samsa. 

315.  C.  species.     Kangsing. 

316.  C.  imfortunatum,  Linn.     Sohohai. 
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317.  CviscoBom?   Calyx  glandular.     Kaboong. 

818.  C.  serratam,  Don.     KangsiDg. 

819.  Callicarpa  speciei.  Arboreous  from  80  to  40  feet  high,  bark 
rough,  all  the  young  parts  tomentose,  leaves  alternate,  flowers  termiDal. 
Larayen. 

320.  C.  lanceolaria,  Rozb.    Samsa. 

321.  C.  Reevesia?     Mickelai. 

Obdbr. — Bignonicea, 

322.  Bignonia  cauliflora,  Wall.  ?     Larayen. 
823.  B.  suareolens,  Roxb.     Namsang. 

324.  B.  chelonoides,  Roxb.      Ditto. 

325.  B.  Indica,  Linn.    Ditto. 

Ordbr. —  Crytandacea. 

326.  Incarvillia  parasitica,  Roxb.    Sohohai. 

327.  I.  oblongifolia,  Roxb.     Mohom. 

Obdbb. — Acanthacea. 

328.  Ruellia  dependens,  Rozb.     Larayen. 

329.  R.  latebrosa,  Roxb.     Boom  Hymung. 

330.  Justicia  ipeciosa,  Roxb.     Nangta. 

331.  J.  thyrsiflora,  Roxb.     Kaboong. 

332.  J.  parviflora,  Wall.  ?     Namsang. 

333.  J.  Adbatoda,  Roxb.     Mickelai. 

834.  J.  species.  In  habit  like  Adhatoda,  with  orange  coloured  flowen. 
Mickelai. 

335.  J.  Gendurussa,  Linn.     Namsang. 

336.  Eranthemum  pulchellum,  Roxb.     Ditto. 

337.  Thunbergia  grandiflora,  Roxb.     Ditto. 

338.  T.  Wall.      Kaboong. 

339.  Goldfussia  species.  Leaves  unequally  purple,  underneath  flowers 
white,  found  in  the  ravines  between  Namsang  and  Nangta. 

340.  G.  species.  Not  coloured,  leaves  unequally  paired,  flowers  large, 
of  a  lilac  color.    Nangta. 

341.  G.  species.  Flowers  yellow.  Namsang.  I  have  not  the  charicter 
of  this  genus  to  refer  to,  it  is  not  in  any  book  which  I  have  accen  to 
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at  present,  and  the  tame  remark  applies  to  all  the  species  given  under 
Josticia,  as  the  greater  part  of  them  have  been  placed  with  other  genera 
by  modem  Botanists.  I  have  no  monograph  of  any  single  family  of 
plants  by  me  here,  so  cannot  avail  myself  of  any  of  the  late  improve- 
ments. 

Obdbb.— Serophulariaceae. 

342.  Terronia,  Roxb.    Kangsing. 

343.  Buddleia  Neemda,  Such.    Nangta. 

Ordbb. — Soianaceae, 

844.  Solanom  Jacqainii,  Willd.  Nowgong. 

345.  8.  Indlcam,  Linn.   Ditto* 

346.  8.  pnbescens,  Willd.    Lakhootee. 

347.  8.  species.  Unarmed,  leaves  obovate.    Mohom. 

348.  Nicotiana  tabaccum,  Linn.     Ditto. 

349.  Capsicum  frutescens,  Roxb.    Kangsing. 

Obdbb.—  OenHanaeea. 

350.  Exacom  bicolor,  Roxb.    Sohohai. 

351.  Pladera  virgata,  Roxb.?  Probably  a  new  speciesi  as  Roxburgh 
says  his  plant  is  erect;  this  is  trailing,  branches  acutely  4-angled, 
leaves  opposite,  short  petioled,  8-nerved,  smooth,  calyx  distinctly  4- 
partite,  2  segments  large,  striped  with  pink,  2  smaller  white,  bearing 
the  longer  stamen,  which  is  twice  the  length  of  the  other  three,  throat 
of  the  corolla  yellow.  This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  plants  I 
met  with,  as  it  bears  such  a  profusion  of  flowers,  and  accompanied  us 
at  every  step  from  the  Dikho  to  the  Dynng.  I  saw  it  on  the  summit 
of  every  hill  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  on  every  slope,  and  at  the  bottom 
of  every  ravine* 

Obdbb. — Apocynaeeae, 

352.  Beaumontia  grandiflora.  Wall.  This  very  elegant  and  powerful 
elimber  I  have  not  hitherto  met  with  in  the  plains,  and  I  saw  but  one 
plant  in  our  journey  Qver  the  hills,  and  that  was  at  an  elevation  of 
2,153  feet.    Namsang. 

353.  Echites  macrophylla,  Roxb.     Sohohai. 
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354.  E.  aemniimta,  Rozb.     Boora  Hymuog. 

355.  E.  Bpecies.    Not  in  flower.     Ditto. 

356.  Nerium  grandifloram^  Roxb.     Ditto. 

357.  Ichnocarput  fnitescenti  H.  R.    Mohom. 

Obdkb.— OUaeea. 

358.  Pbillyrea  robutta,  Rozb.  ?    Larajen. 

359.  P.  graodiflora,  Wall.     Samtoong. 

360.  ChoDdrospermam  smilacifoliam,  Wall     Sohobai* 

361.  Chionanthas  macrophyllus,  Wall.     Kaogsing. 

362.  C.  zeylanica,  Linn.     Kangsing. 

363.  C.  dichotoma,  Rozb.     Ditto. 

Obdbr. — Jtuminacea* 

364.  Jasminam  aristatam.     Boora  Hymuug. 

Obdbb  . — Equiseiaoe4B, 

365.  Eqoitetam  debilis,  Rozb.    Jbaozy. 

ENDOGENiE. 

Obdbb.-— iScttomtnetf. 

366.  Alioia  cpecies.    Namsang. 

367.  A.  allughas,  Rozb«    Ditto  foot. 

368.  Hedycbiam  aDgottlfoliam,  Rozb.     Ditto. 

369.  Zingiber  species.     Mohom. 

370.  Z.  officinalis^  Rozb.  ?     Cultivated. 

371.  Costos  speciosos,  Rozb.  ?     Namsang. 

372.  Phrynium  dichotomum,  Rozb.    Ditto* 

373.  Canna  Indica,  Linn.    Ditto. 

374.  Haranta  species,  CopaL    Mickelai. 

Obdbb.— ilftwaoftf. 

375.  Musa  sapientum,  Linn.     Namsang. 
876.  M.  coccinea  Andi,    Nangta. 

Obdbb.— /ru&u»«. 

377.  Iris  species.     Not  in  flower.    Namsang. 

378.  Marica  species.  Ditto.    Akook, 
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Obdkr.— Orehtdacea. 

379.  ?  species.    Namaang. 

380.  ?      „         Terrestrial.    Akook. 

381.  ?      „         Epiphite.     Ditto. 

382.  ?      „  Namsaog. 

383.  ?       ,»         Terrestrial.     Sohohai. 

384.  Cjpripediam  veDUSiam*   NamsaDg. 
386.  ?  species,  Epiphite. 

386.  ?  Ditto,    ditto.    NangU. 

387.  ?  Ditto,    ditto.     Namsang. 

388.  ?  Ditto,    ditto.     Raogsing. 

389.  Dendrobiam  Pieradii.   Sohohai. 

390.  D.  densifloram,  Wall.  ?     Mohom. 

391.  CoellogzDe*  species.     Kangsing. 

Ordbb.— PalsMM»<s. 

392.  Calamus,  Ryding.    KaDgsing. 

393.  C.  rotang,  Roxb.     Nowgoog. 

394.  Areca  gracilis,  Roxb.     Mohom. 

395.  Wallichia  caryotoides,  Roxb.     Nangta. 

396.  Caryota  nrens,  Roxb.    Nowgong. 

397.  Livistonia  assamica,  Griff.     Namsang. 

Obdbb.— -  CommdinacefB. 

398.  Anceilemaf  species.    Kaogsiog. 

Obdbb.-— /2o^6tfrpAtac€<e. 

399.  Roxbarghia  viridiflora.    Samsam. 

Obdbb. — Dioscareacea. 

400.  Diosoorea  species.    Sohohai. 

401.  D.  species.     Kolabaria. 

402.  D.  data,  Roxb.     Boora  Hymung. 

Obdbb.— ^Pam2anace<8. 

403.  Pandanus  odoratissimus.     KaogsiBg. 

404.  P.  forcatus^  Roxb.     Ditto. 

405.  P.  species,  small.    Sohohai. 

«  So  in  MSS.  t  So  in  MS3. 
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Obdbb. — Arace^t, 

406.  Pothot  offioinalit,  Rozb.  Naogta. 

407.  P.  scandens,  Rozb.     Sohohai, 

408.  P.  caudata,  Rozb.     KaDgsiog. 

409.  Pothot  laria^  Rozb.     Sohohai. 

410.  P.  species.     Leaves  large  oblong,  with  parallel.     Rangsiog. 

411.  Aram  species.  Small  leaves,  smooth, with  dark  ovate  spots,  found 
growing  on  the  rocks,  Sohohai.  Besides  these,  a  large  species  of 
Arum,  Naya  Kushoo,  is  cultivated  to  a  great  eztent,  and  brought 
down  into  the  plains  for  sale.  The  root  is  globular.  I  have  not  seen 
the  plant* 

Order. —  Graminea, 

412.  Melia  latifolia,  Rozb.  Koasepat  This  is  the  principal  plant 
to  be  met  with  on  all  the  slopes  that  have  not  been  under  cultivation 
for  three  years.  At  great  elevations  it  is  less  succulent  than  in  the 
plains,  and  acquires  a  firmer  tezture,  that  is,  if  the  plants  are  identical. 
There  may  be  two  or  three  different  species, 

413.  Coiz  lachryma,  Linn.     Nangta. 

414.  ?  species.     Langmai,    Kangsing. 

415.  Saccharum  officinarum,  Linn.     Ditto. 

416.  S.  Sara,  Rozb.     Bora  Hymung. 

417.  S.  species.     PuddumptJi,     Kangsing. 

418.  Oryza  sativa,  Linn.     Cultivated. 

Bambusese.  There  is  a  vast  variety  of  the  Bamboo  genus  spread 
all  over  the  hills,  especially  in  the  ravines  near  the  water-courses,  and 
they  appear  to  have  been  not  unfrequently  planted  in  the  neighbaar- 
hood  of  villages,  in  order  to  their  yielding  a  ready  supply.  I  am  un- 
able to  give  a  correct  specific  name  to  those  which  I  met  with,  bat 
here  add  the  native  name  of  seven  species  or  varieties  recognized  bj 
the  Assamese. 

419.  JaUie  Bank^^^A.  strong  useful  bamboo,  preferred  for  buildiog 
purposes. 

420.  BijuUe  B. — Very  large  and  strong. 

421.  Bazal  B. — A  small  straight  rind  used  for  mats,  &c 

422.  Boolooha  B.^^A  large  hollow  rinds  used  for  carrying  water  by 
the  Nagas. 
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423.  Kamkoo  A.— -Large  and  firm. 

424.  ^oAm  iB.— Small. 

426.  BkeB  A— Reported  to  be  poisonoua. 

ACROGENS. 
FiUees. 

426  to  451.  Of  ferns  I  collected  26  tpeciee,  among  which  it  the 
gigantic  tree  fern,  bat  I  have  not  sofficient  data  by  me  to  determine 
tlie  genera  and  apeciea. 

Musei. 

452  to  470.  Of  fangns  only  6  species. 

477?  Arboreous.  All  the  young  parte  densely  covered  wtih  rusty 
tomentsBy  leaves  alternate^  oblong,  lanceolate^  sharply  serrate,  smooth 
ibore,  clothed  with  ferruginous  down,  underneath,  veins  conspicuousy 
ptnllel,  anaatomizing  at  or  just  within  the  margin.    Larayen. 

478.  Rottlera  tinctorial  Roxb.    Nowgong. 

479?  Compositss.  A  very  large  plant  for  this  family,  from  10  to 
200  feet  high,  the  trunk  near  the  ground  from  3  to  6  inches  in  diame- 
ter, wood  very  hard  and  heavy.  Leaves  alternate,  sessile  or  nearly 
K^  ovatdy  lanceolate,  acuminating  most  towards  the  base,  remotely 
tetate^  smooth  on  the  upper  surface,  a  little  downy  underneath, 
principal  veina  strong,  parallel  anastomizing  near  the  margin,  18 
inchss  long  by  6  broad,  flowers  very  numerous  in  large  terminal 
fpreadlng  panicles,  found  on  every  hill  between  the  Dil^ho  and  Dyung 
ri?en. 

COMPOSITiE. 

480.  Tvmghaiy,  Shrubby,  many  erect  branches  often  springing  from 
tlis  same,  perennial  root,  every  part  woolly  and  fragrant.  Leaves  alter- 
Bst^  petioled,  acuminating  to  both  ends,  serrated,  serratures  ending 
io  a  rigid  point,  downy  on  both  sides,  with  4  nearly  opposite  subulate 
ippeadages  to  the  petiole,  very  common  in  the  plains,  covering  large 
(nets  of  land.  I  frequently  met  with  it  on  the  hills,  but  not  in 
flover.    Kangsing. 

481.  ?  CompositsB.  A  small  herbaceous,  erect,  branching  in  every 
Pttt,  densely  covered  with  odoriferous  glands.    Branches  winged,  wings 

fir 
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broadly  fringed.    Leaves  alternate,  serrate,  acaminatiog  to  both  ends, 
flowers  axillary,  and  terminal.    Larayen. 

482.  ?  An  ornamental  tree  with  shining  leaves ;  an  a|ipearaiiee  it 
resembles  Carallia  lucida,  Roxb.,  but  I  see  no  serratnres  on  the  leaves. 
Kansing. 

483.  Gordonia  integrifolia,  Roxb.  Nagabi.     Kansing. 

484.  P  A  very  ornamental  elimbing  plant,  with  opposite  aeaminale 
smooth  leaves,  and  namerous  white  flowers.    Namsang. 

485.  ?  A.  most  powerful  climber,  rnnning  over  the  tops  of  the 
highest  trees.  Leaves  crowded  near  the  ends  of  the  branches,  pe- 
tioled,  smooth,  shining  on  both  sidesi  cuneate,  mucronate,  12  inches 
long  by  5  broad,  very  distinctly  though  minutely  dotted,  peduncles  ter- 
minal, all  the  parts  of  the  flower  more  or  less  villous*  Calyx  6-partite^ 
corolla  none,  stamens  9,  style  1,  disk  glandular.    Larayen. 

486.  ?  Ram,  Acanthaeeae*  A  small  shrub  cultivated  by  the  Nagu 
for  a  good  blue  dye  which  it  produces.  The  greater  part  of  the  cloth- 
ing  which  we  saw  in  use  by  men,  women  and  children,  had  been  dyed 
by  this  plant,  and  the  colour  appeared  to  stand  very  welL  Leaves  op- 
posite, short  petioled,  or  sessile,  often  unequally  paired,  elliptic,  aimni- 
nate,  remotely  serrate,  veins  prominent,  parallel*  Flowers  axiliaiy  snd 
terminal,  Ulac  coloured,  showy,  calyx  closely  embraced  by  2  smsO 
ligulate  bractes,  5*partite  fully  to  the  base.  Corolla  luequally  5- 
partite.  Stamens  4  didynamous,  with  the  radhnent  of  a  sterile  fila- 
ment ;  style  one,  stigma  incurved,  iiringed,  germ  sprinkled  with  short, 
glandular  hairs,  seeds  hooked.    Larayen. 

887.  ?  Arboreous,  bark  rust-coloured.  Leaves  alternate,  petioM, 
oblong,  serrated,  nearly  smooth  above,  with  a  few  scales  on  the  mid- 
rib and  veins,  densely  clothed  with  ferruginous  down  underneath,  veins 
parallel  and  sprinkled  with  woolly  scales.  Peduncles  axillary,  many 
flowered,  flowers  rose-coloured.  Sepals  5,  petaJa  6,  stamens  noaeroiii^ 
closely  surrounding  the  genn ;  germ  5»celled,  style  il*eleft.  The  style 
is  sometimes  6-cleft,  and  the  germ  6-celled.    Kangaing 

488.  ?  An  ornamental  i^ant,  probably  a  jasmine.  Leaves  opps" 
site,  very  thin,  rounded  at  the  base,  tapering  to  a  fine  point  Kangnag* 

489.  Olax  imbricata,  Roxb.    ELangsing. 

490.  ?  An  ornamental  shrub,  every  part  covered  with  soft  pabes- 
cencc^  leaves  alternate,  short  petioled,  oblong,  finely  serrated.  Soltphsi* 
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491.  ?  NugmHMga.  Arboreooa*  Leaves  alternata»  pettoIe4,  ecu- 
miiiiti^  eemta,  emooib  on  both  sidei.    Boora  HTOiing. 

498«  7  Arboi«oae»  yoong  parte  softly  toneDlote.  Laayas  oppo#ita, 
bag  patiolad,  anaqoally  paired,  cordate,  8-ner?«d,  a  little  rough  ahovoi 
tancatqea  oaderneath.    Laiajan. 

4M.  ?  An  elflgant  little  aaaiial  plant  about  one  foot  bighi  with 
wkito  floirerai  apotied  within  tide  lika  a  fosgloveu  Herbaoeooe,  ereot» 
hirei  oppoaite,  petieied,  from  eUipdo  to  lanceolate^  smooth  above,  pa** 
beicent  imdemeath  on  the  veina  and  petiole;  pedvndes  tenninalt  many 
loversd,  ealyx  6-partite,  segments  acute^  corolla  tnbniar,  5*partite, 
Mle  staflMoa  2,  anthers  doable,  sterile  filaments  2,  shorter,  germ  so* 
psrior,  style  ona,  stigosa  exsertsd,  2^1obed«    Namsang, 

494.  ?  A  completely  glaucons  climbiDg  plant  without  stipules. 
Leaves  alternate  petioled,  oblong,  quite  entire,  distinctly  dotted,  veins 
ansstomizing  within  the  margin,     SohofaaL 

495.  ?  A  pretty  little  herbaceous  annual  with  yellow  flowers,  every 
ptrt  villous,  the  hairs  in  the  young  plants  are  often  tipped  with 
glands.  Leaves  opposite  petioled,  oblong  or  lanceolate,  distinctly 
nrrated.  Flowers  in  axillary  and  terminal  racemes.  Calyx  o-parted, 
Mgments  nearly  equal,  corolla  bilabiate,  upper  lip  much  smaller,  entire 
or  slightly  emarginata,  lower  Up  soma  what  3*lobed,  middle  lobe  pro- 
JMtiDg  and  emaiginate,  throat  very  hairy  and  spotted.  Stamens  4- 
dldynamoas,  anthers  double,  distiaet,  stylo  oas^  stigma  obscurely  2- 
lobed,  capsule  2'«celjed,  many-seeded.    Sonarecgoag. 

496.  ?  An  CEXtenaive  climber  not  in  flower,  every  part  smooth,  leaves 
iltemate,  long  petiokd,  undulaie,  cordala,  3'*nerved,  unequal«-8ided« 
Laiajen. 

497.  ?  An  ornamental  tree,  all  the  young  parts  softly  tomentosoi 
Wves  dtavnate^  numerous,  small,  oblong  acuminate.  Cascarea 
•peeies? 

498.  ?  An  ornaaaental  tree^  branches,  petioles,  and  veias  of  the- 
haves  clothed  with  ssbulaie  scales,  leaves  alteniate,  ouneata  serrate^ 
■^natures  enbulata,  veins  parallel.    Namsang. 

499.  ?  A  large  and  elegant  tres^  net  in  flowar.  Leaves  alternate^ 
•hort  petioled,  oblong  acuminate,  slightly  waved,  green  and  shining 
ibore^  gl^Q^^  underneath,  1 8  inches  long  by  5  broad,  veins  promin^ 
Pvallel,  anastomiziag  just  within  the  margin.     Bbedavae, 
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500.  ?  A  fmaUy  but  very  ornamental  afanib,  with  red  and  wlute 
flowers ;  every  part  eovered  with  aoft,  hairy  tomenta.  Leaves  opposite 
petioled,  lanceolate,  serrate^  white,  with  down  underneath.  Flowers  in 
crowded  terminal  racemes,  or  rather  spikes,  for  the  pedicles  are  scarcely 
perceptible.  Brbctes  scattered,  coriaceoas,  aboat  8-flowered,  calyx 
tttbnlar,  5- toothed,  densely  clothed  with  soft  white  down,  corolla  5-par- 
tite  longer  than  the  calyx.  Stamens  4>didynamoiis,  ezserted,  4  times  ss 
long  as  the  calyx,  Pestil  bifid  as  long  as  the  stamens,  germ  4-lobed, 
ripe  seed  not  seen.    Glerodendron  species  ?    Hohom. 

In  conclasion,  I  have  to  observe^  that  I  have  generally  prelierred 

giving  Roxburgh's  names,  although  I  am  aware  that  many  of  them 

have  been  changed  since  his  time.    All  the  native  names  given  in 

italics  are  Assamese. 

(Signed)       J.  W.  Hasubs. 

Sib$agore,  29ih  March,  1844. 


Journal  of  Captain  Herberts  Tour  from  Almorah  in  a  N.  fV.,  W., 
and  S.  W,  direction,  through  parts  of  the  Province  of  Kemaon  and 
British  Gurhwal,  chiefly  in  the  centre  of  the  Hills,  vide  No,  66, 
Indian  Atlas.    (Edited  by  J.  H.  Battbn,  Esq.,  C.  S.) 
11/A  November,  1827* — Marched  in  the  evening  to  Hawolbagh. 
\2th  N(>r.— Halted  for  Captain  Manson  to  join. 
ISth  Nov. — Halted  for  coolies,  thinking  these  would  prove  a  dif> 

ficulty,  deemed  it  advisable  to  detach  him. 

\4th  Nov. — Marched  to  Dharim  Khola  about  six  miles.    Road 

good,  almost  level,  mica  slate  the  whole  way,  no  good  examples  of 

strata.    Temperature  of  the  river  58,  air  68,  mean  thermometer  48 ; 

in  the  evening  making  arrangements  for  the  coolies.    Dharim  Khohu 

ghur  is  small  but  rather  picturesqite,  with  a  pretty  good  share  of  level 

ground  ;  it  contains  one  other  village.* 


*  The  line  of  march  from  Hauwulbogh  was  op  the  Kosilla  river.  Dharim  Kbolaifl  t 
glen,  vvbich  joins  that  of  the  Kosiliafrom  the  West.— J.  H.  B« 
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ISA  M»o.— Htrched  to  Kotlee  three  hours,  road  distance  aboat 
8  Biles.  On  ascendiiig  from  Dharim  Khola^  granite  of  the  cramb. 
]j  tjpe  passing  into  gneiss.  Road  aseends  to  eomer  about  400  or 
fiOO  feet ;  descends  to  Bnmnnee-Ood  nnder  Majhera.  Gneiss  in. 
dioing  to  granite  the  whole  way.  No  fixing  the  strata.  Road  up 
Bomnnee-God  to  Kehera-ka.rao.  The  gneiss  to  Kotlee.  Road  level 
shnost,  and  country  beautiful;  a  valley  falls  in  from  the  right. 
Best*. 

likh  Nov. — Muhurgaon ;  the  distance  was  shorter  tc^lay  owing  to 
the  sepoy's  mistake,  about  two  hours,  five  or  six  miles.  The  road 
ksds  up  the  Coaillah  at  first  along  the  side  of  the  hill,  then  descending 
to  cress  the  river  continues  along  a  fine  level  piecet  of  some  miles  in 
extent,  and  half  a  mile  wide,  the  whole  of  it  apparently  carefully 
odtiyated.  Ground  preparing,  for  wheat  has  been  sown  in  the  cold 
pbces.  Three  villages  on  a  steep  to  right:  Neera,  Lowrap  and  Soomket, 
three  miles  from  camp.  Tauna  Suzowlee  to  left  on  the  rise  of  the 
UU,  four  miles  from  camp.  Opposite  Phuleea,  a  Joodish  village ; 
about  four  and  half  miles,  a  valley  falls  in  from  right.  Turn  up  and 
enetrnp  at  Muhurgaon.    Scenery  picturesque ;  road  generally  l^el. 

The  rock  at  starting  was  gneiss,  of  an  anomalous  character,  having 
apparently  taken  in  day  slate  as  one  of  the  ingredients.  This  rock 
then  extends  firom  Dharim  Khola,  to  the  east  and  west ;  I  suspect 
it  has  considerable  development,  and  will  open  out  a  new  feature  of 
enquiry  when  properly  pursued.  Nos.  6  and  6,  gneiss.  No.  7,  a  cherty 
lock,  a  sub^grannlar  quarts  rock.  It  succeeds  the  gneiss.  It  is  very 
abottdant  in  this  quarter,  and  forms  imbedded  nodules  in  the  gneiss. 
It  is  the  rock  at  Mala,  occurring  there  intermixed  with  day  slate. 

4h.  30m.  35.446 ;  66,  64,  65,70.88. 

IJih  Ni0v.-— Register  thermometer  at  88  (sp.)  84  (mercury)  covered 
with  dew.  Hoar  frost  in  all  the  hollows ;  road  easy  of  ascent  at  first  along 

*  This  comes  down  from  the  GoniiaBath  ridge  which  divides  the  Kosilla,  from 
the  Snttralee  Tslley  end  the  Chtoa  Bilorae  Talley  od  the  Bajresiir  road.  At  Gunna- 
aath,  Htastee  Dull,  the  GooriOia  chief,  fell  in  hattle  with  the  English  troops,  1815.~ 
J.H.B. 

t  This  is  the  Somesur  valley  on  the  Kodila.  Then  is  a  heantifnl  grove  of  deodar 
puss  in  the  middle  of  the  valley,  shading  a  pretty  temple.  The  villages  in  this 
▼idnity  are  very  fine,  with  some  large  white  houses  scattered  here  and  there,  nearly 
til  belongbg  to  fanulies  of  Joihee  Brahmins,  the  dominant  tribe  in  Kamaon* 
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side  of  hill,  latterly  more  steep  to  Geen  Cheena.  Bar.  at  iOh.  24.48, 
Tfa.  60^4.  Then  a  steep  and  bad  descent  to  eamp.  Splendid  view  of 
peaks  (snowy)  from  Pass.  The  following  villages :  Dhoom  right  bank ; 
Bhurur  ditto;  Chourleft;  Nakot right;  Ujhara, BuseHiree, Nookoora, 
all  together  right  bank.  The  valley  begins  to  narrow  here,  and  there 
are  no  villages  beyond.  Our  tent  occupies  the  site  of  an  augur,  or 
village  of  iron-founders,  which  was  formerly  nearly  at  the  head  of  the 
valley,  and  received  its  ores  from  a  mine  above  the  Khuree*  copper 
ore.  At  starting,  No.  8,  a  reddish  quartsose  slate  verging  on  day 
slate;  No.  9,  true  clay  slate,  a  thin  layer;  No.  10,  the  quartz  rock 
under;  No.  11  limestone  at  Nakote,  silicious,  I  believe.  These  are  the 
same  rocks  precisely  as  are  found  on  the  Suttralee  road  to  Bageswur, 
and  there  also  they  succeed  gneiss,  which  is  found  extending  nearly 
from  J4k  Bhetoolee  to  Thakoolee ;  also  at  Ramesur,  on  the  Soijoo,  the 
same  succession  occurs,  and  in  the  Ramgunga.  No  good  indications 
of  strata ;  the  covering  of  debris  is  thick  on  these  hills,  which  are  oi  the 
roimded  form ;  even  the  outline  fails  to  detect  the  dip.  The  scenery 
was  picturesque— 4  p.  m.  25.148,  61.5,  b^y  48.6;  64  max.,  4\  min.; 
sunset  at  a  quarter  to  S.f 

18/A  2Voo.-^No.  1,  1753;  No.  2,  1754;  No.  8,  1755;  No.  4? 

16M  Nov. — No.  5j  straight  laminar  gneiss  containing  something  be- 
tween  talc  and  mica,  might  be  called  argillaceous  gneiss  perhaps,  as  tbe 
mica  is  like  clay  slate.  Na  6,  a  better  defined  gneiss  than  the  pre- 
ceding, straight  slaty,  contains  more  felspar  and  perhaps  chlorite. 
No.  7>  very  fine  granular  brownish  quartz  rock,  Muhurgaon. 

\^th  Nov. — No.  8,  quartz  rock  passing  into  clay  slate,  red  slaty,  com- 
position  granular.  Beyond  Muhurgaon  No.  9  olivccolored  fine  eartby 
clay  slate,  sub-schistose,  Bhynsur.  No.  10  quartz  rock,  reddish  olive,  a 
layer  or  veins  in  preceding  ditto.  No.  11,  blue  limestone  with  white 
veins,  Nakote.  No.  12,  white  compact  dolomite.^  or  silicious  lime- 
stone,  Nakote. 

18/A  Nov. — No.  13, 1765,  large  crystalline  granular  dolomite,  Doba. 

*  Tbe  Khuree  copper  mine  to  East  of  Capt.  Herbert's  route  it  peaeed  on  the  roail 
from  Almora  to  Bageiur.-^Tbe  ores  are  very  good,  but  tbe  mine  it  not  prodactifc, 
owing  to  tbe  difficulty  of  working  tbe  soapatone  rock,  wbicb  is  always  falliag  is* 
"~J.  H.  o. 

t  No  mirtcie,  but  owing  to  tbe  Western  bills.^J.  H,  B. 
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Na  14,  black  talc  alale.  No.  15,  1767*  granitic  talcoee  quartz  rock 
aboTo  oonfiiieiioe  with  Gaomuttee  river.* 

Maidied  to  Dangan,  village  on  conflaeDoe  of  a  stream  with  Oao. 
mnttee  river ;  rocks  very  little  visible,  at  first  small  patches  of  dolomite 
ciystalline  granolari  intermixed  with  black  potstone  and  black  pot- 
itone  slate.  Then  a  large  tract  of  compact  quartz  rock,  and  latterly 
of  granitic  structore,  similar  to  what  I  have  obtained  in  the  Ramgon. 
gi  and  ai  Punnact   This  is  a  carious  rock,  and  well  deserves  a  name. 

The  road  was  an  easy  descent  the  whole  way.  Very  little  cultiva. 
tioD,  except  at  Doha  and  about  half  way  below  Jowkande.  Here  there 
»  a  fine  wide  valley  well  cultivated.  The  Gaomuttee  is  a  large  stream, 
even  in  this  month  it  is  about  breast  deep*  We  crossed  it  by  a  $unga. 
Umsaree  Kot-ka  Gudhera  is  the  name  of  the  glen  we  came  down  from 
Doba.  The  village  is  below  Jowkande.  Sunset  at  4  p.m.  Ther  73, 
mm.  57.  Dry  9  cylind.  13.  wet  27,  4  p.  u.  26.878»  77*5,  72.5,  58.76, 
nuz.  34  dew. 

i9/A  ^00.— Umtola  and  Kholee,  two  pretty  white  villages  on 
0|yposite  sides  of  a  glen  that  comes  down  parellel  to  that  of  Doha. 
Mohot  1^  hour  on  left  bank,  fine  deep  place  in  the  river  like  a 
small  lake,  about  2  or  800  yards  long.  Rock,  which  has  been  some- 
thing of  a  gneiss,  changes  here  to  a  hornblende  or  chlorite  schist,  a 
eompoond  rock.  Path  generally  good,  with  easy  ascent  along  left 
Unk.  The  rock  is  distinctly  stratified  in  many  places,  generally  the 
>tiata  are  vertical.  Here  the  dip  to  North  at  an  angle  of  50^.  The 
rock  changes  to  the  type  l^o.  15,  and  continues  all  the  way  distinctly 
itiatified,  dipping  near  SO"*  N.  W.,  with  a  high  angle  (50^).  Road  passes 
into  a  feeder  of  the  Gaomtittee,  and  then  back  again  over  the  side  range 
without  ascent  to  the  parent  valley.  A  Jood  village  on  right  bank. 
Encamp  in  bed  of  river  about  Z\  miles  beyond.  Time  3  hours  =  9 
miles.    One  or  two  di£Bcult  rocky  places. 

The  valley  is  as  yet  narrow,  except  here  and  there  for  about  ^  a 
mile  or  so,  and  then  even  of  no  great  width.    In  some  places  the 

*  Great  care  should  be  taken  in  the  Musenm  to  compare  Capt.  Herbert's  deaciip- 
tiont  with  hie  tpedmeDe.  The  mineral  characteristics  will  at  once  shew  to  what 
taoie  his  nnmben  on  the  specimens  refer.  No.  11  is  also  1763,  and  "  Blae  lime- 
•toie  with  white  Teins"  will  at  once  shew  its  difference  from  any  other.  No.  11  is 
aaother  scries.— J.  H.  B. 

t  The  line  valley  of  Punnae,  on  the  Aluknanda  between  the  Dhanpoor  and  the 
Pokree  copper  mine  moontains.-^  J.  H.  B. 
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rocky  Imnks  almott  meet*  Featares  of  this  kind  inevitably  ezdte 
the  idea  of  the  gradual  development  of  a  river's  oonna,  and  the  pre. 
viooi  Ibrmalion  of  many  MMt.  4  p.  m.  Bar.  96.476>  61 ;  59;  61,5, 
max.  73«    River  56.8.  Tent  6  U4.  Ontnde  59. 5 1  fi. 

Mih  ATov.— Marahed  le  Poorena,  about  6  miles.  At  85m. 
Kunsaree,  a  deep  pool  in  the  river  bed.  Rock  dipping  8.  £• 
A  little  further,  valley  opens  and  presents  a  fine  sloping  sar&oe  ef 
some  extent.  The  whole  covered  vrith  jongle  grass,  with  the  ezeep- 
iion  of  a  fow  fields  here  and  there;  ftw  villages  visible.  Cross  a 
small  stream  near  camp ;  gneiss  dipping  to  N.  direction,  N.  80  £. 
4  p.  M.  Bar.  26.986,  79,  67.5,  54.  Bysnath  about  1^  mile  on  the 
Oaomuttee.    The  confluence  of  the  Gnroor  dose  to  this. 

2lsi  Noo.«-Nowgaon.  Road  not  so  good  to-day;  to  Nowgaon 
about  6  or  7  miles.  First  part  level,  leaving  Ooamuttee  valley  and 
following  that  of  the  Guroor,  picturesque  valley,  the  former  looking 
towards  Runchoola ;  strange  that  such  a  fine  valley  should  be  so  ill 
cultivated,  or  rather  uncultivated.  Here  and  there  a  field  in  tbe 
middle  of  the  jungle  grass,  indicates  perhaps  the  comm^cement  of  a 
different  state  of  things.* 

Onrser  Lillu^  9  villages.  Puchonna  to  right  50  miles.  Geonaee  to 
left  90.  Babbortola  right  a  liUle  back.  Rock  a  chloritk  schist,  dipi 
N.  E.  20^. 

i^:!:^Ji!^]      "     100  »ln"  to  Hgbe. 
4  p.  M.  Bar.  25.686,  66,  59, 50. 

No.  16, 1768,  a  schist  of  an  anomalous  character,  perhaps  a  gneiis. 
Yellowish  grey.    Close  to  camp  being  like  the  rock  near  Ramgnrh.t 
No.  17*  Taloose  gneiss?  the  Punnae  and  Ramgunga  rock. 
No.  18.  Chlorite  or  hornblende  schist. 

No.  19.  Taloose  schist   No.  17>  but  with  straight  laminar  structure. 
20M  Nov.-^Ucf.  20.  Gneiss  bluish-grey,  approaching  to  mica  slate 


^  Tbifl  valley,  now  called  tiM  fiijnatli  YsUey,  it  the  targeat  ia  Ktuoaon,  aid  il- 
thoagh  S,S00  feet  above  the  lea,  no  coltifatora  can  remain  in  it  on  aocoant  <tf  il» 
inaalahrioae  climate*  It  waa  once  thickly  peo|^,  and  at  JTutikefr  and  on  the  Bo- 
choola^ndga  which  ttvetchea  into  the  valley,  waa  the  eeat  of  thoandanthill  dyne^, 
called  the  Kuthoar  Rajahi,  now  quite  extinct.  Ruini  of  templea,  catcheniee,  chaboa- 
tiaa,  Aic.  some  of  them  beantiiiBlly  carved,  abound  hereabonta.— J.  H.  B. 

t  Ramgarh,  between  Almora  and  Bhamovree. 
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SI«r  ^09.— No.  21.  Olive  green  chlorite  Mhiat. 

Na  22.  D«rk  green  ditto. 

No.  23.*  A  vein  of  gneias  in  preceding,  a  beautiful  rock. 

23d  Nov. — To  camp  in  jungle,  owing  to  the  stupidity  of  the  sepoy 
who  wmt  on.  We  had  a  hard  day's  work  of  it,  the  ascent  to  the 
Pttit  oeeupying  5  hours,  the  first  few  miles  were  easy  with  good  road, 
bat  the  latter  was  for  the  rest  of  the  way  very  bad,  chiefly  in  the  bed 
of  a  torrent,  Ouroor-Ounga,  which  we  crossed  and  recrossed  about  one 
dosen  times.  Latterly,  leaving  its  bed,  the  road  ascends  one  of  the 
Bpan  thrown  out  by  the  high  ridge,  when  it  improves  a  little.  There 
ii,  01  was,  a  pool  on  the  top  of  the  ridge  where  we  expected  to  find  the 
cunp,  but  had  to  descend  about  a  mile  on  the  western  side,  where 
I  found  breakfast  prepared,  but  no  ground  or  place  fit  for  a  tent. 
After  break&st,  went  on  2  hours  farther,  the  descent  most  steep,  and  in 
naay  places  even  dangerous.  At  last,  we  came  to  a  tolerably  level 
ipot  where  was  water,  and  where  I  pitched  for  the  night.  An  extra, 
erdinaiy  feature  in  this  descent  was  the  deficiency  of  water  even 
where  the  ground  was  a  little  level.  Barometer  on  the  Pass,  22.82 ; 
54,49,  40,  at  11  A.  M. 

The  rocks,  as  the  preceding  days,  anomalous,  sometimes  verging  on 
gum,  sometimes  on  chlorite  slate,  but  most  generally  quartz  rocks, 
•U  the  fragments  too,  of  which  there  are  an  immense  number,  both 
on  the  ascent  and  descent,  belong  to  the  last  named  species.  Very  few 
examples  off  strata,  or  indeed  of  the  rock  in  situ  at  all.  One  on  the 
taeent  was  observed  N.  60  £.,  (direction  N.  30  W.),  angle  of  incli- 
nttion  75.  A  wild  bee*s  nest  was  observed,  whidi  had  been  robbed 
by  a  bear  or  other  wild  animal.  The  bee  is  of  a  different  species 
ftom  the  cultivated,  much  smaller,  and  marked  with  yellow  rings. 
It  11  said  to  be  much  more  vicious ;  the  domestic  bee  seldom  or  ever 
BtuigiDg,  the  other  severely.  The  cells  of  the  honeycomb  were  hexan. 
gular.  This  is  the  third  species  of  bee  I  have  observed  in  these  hills.:^ 

*  TbU8hoiildbel775. 

t  Tins  PaB8  iB  over  the  Bhuckot  and  Pinnath  range  of  monntaioi,  Tisible  N.  W. 
froia  Almora,  very  high,  from  9,t00  feet  to  T,500  feet  above  the  Bea.-~J.  H.  B. 

t  It  is  somewhat  stnuige  that  Dr.  McClelland  in  hia  "  Enqaixiet  into  the  Geology 
of  Komaon/'  blames  the  people  for  using  only  wild  honey  instead  of  domesticating 
^t  bee.  Nearly  every  house  in  the  province  has  hee'hhout  and  the  honey  is  excellent 
'B  leoe  places,  and  a  profitable  article  of  trade.— J«  H.  B. 
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SSrtf  ^00.— To  Tomg-ka-taL  Oar  yesterday's  march  having 
kept  the  people  on  their  legs  all  day,  and  allowed  but  little  time 
for  their  meals;  made  a  short  one  to-day  to  Tarag.ka.tal,  an  open 
spot  in  the  bed  of  the  feeder  of  the  Ramgunga»  which  though  now  dry, 
they  say,  in  the  rains  becomes  a  lake.  Distance  about  5  miles,  road 
at  first  more  steep,  afterwards  less  so;  a  descent  the  whole  way,  and 
mostly  good,  very  little  rode,  the  flragments  always  the  talooee  granular 
quarts  rock.  Found  the  Englefteld  barometer  out  of  order  to-day,  and 
obliged  to  open  the  cistern.  A  large  bubble  of  air  had  got  |  up  the 
tube,  readjusted,  but  without  boiling.  It  is  evident  that  the  Engle- 
field  barometer  unless  checked  by  another,  is  of  no  use. 

8-45,  F.  jf.,  38.100 ;  64,  61,  49^  sunset.  Set  watch  at  13  by 
Theodolite. 

33iMf  ^00.— No.  34.  A  thin  slaty  gneiss,  bluish  grey,  dirty. 

No.  36.  An  almost  compact  fine  grained  quarts  rock,  contains  most 
probably  felspar.    This  is  the  rode  of  which  the  dip  was  observed. 

No.  36.  Large  grained  talcose  quarts  rock,  with  very  little  appear- 
ance of  stratification.     The  Ramgunga  and  Punnae  rock. 
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'No.  37.  A  green  (chloritic)  gneiss,  sublaminar. 
38.  Limestone,  Turag-ka-tah 
29.  Gneiss,  straight  laminar. 
80.  Quartz  rock. 

31.  A  tender  mica  slate  passing  into  gneiii* 
It  certainly  contains  felspar,  ascent 
from  Sohngaon. 

82.  A  true  gneiss,  silvery  mica,  top  of  ridge. 

83.  Ditto. 

84.  A  mica  slate  or  gneiss,  brown.  Bed  of 
Benee  Gunga,  or  Bino  below  Ooperanu 


»i 


n 
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S4/A  Nov.-^To  Bural  near  Doloree,  along  the  level  plain,  which 
in  the  rains  becomes  a  lake,  and  therefore  called  Turag-ka-tal.  It 
is  almost  shut  in  to  the  West,  which  is  the  direction  of  the  glen,  by  a 
low  ridge  of  limestone  which  runs  across  the  valley,  leaving  bot 
a  narrow  opening  for  the  discharge  of  several  streams,  which  eves 
at  this  season  take  their  rise  here.  This  ground  though  remarkably 
even,  is  not  I  think  quite  level,  having  a  &11  to  West,  as  proved  by  the 
streams  which  have  a  considerable  current.  The  whole  length  ii 
between  two  and  three  miles,  and  the  breadth  at  the  widest  about  t  J 
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10  |.  The  aoil  appears  ezoeUent,  and  is  partially  brought  into  cuhi- 
TitioiL  In  the  rainy  season  the  depth  is  said  to  be  sueh,  that  some 
taU  trees,  which  are  situate  about  the  middle,  are  eompletdy  sub* 
flMfged.  The  extreme  steepness  of  the  mountains  which  surround 
it,  most  carry  down  their  supplies  quicker  than  they  can  run  off; 
tad  in  this  way  has  a  deep  and  rugged  glen  been  Uled  up  with  silt 
•ad  detritus*  and  converted  into  a  fine  level  piece  of  ground ;  doubt- 
leii  the  surface  will  continue  to  rise  till  the  waters  find  a  wider 
Mitlet  over  the  top  of  the  limestone  ridge  already  noticed,  which  is 
BOt  many  feet  above  the  present  surfiice. 

The  descent  from  this  ridge  is  considerable,  the  difference  of  level 
between  its  top  and  the  bottom  of  the  glen  being  four  or  five  times 
what  it  is  on  the  side  of  the  lake,  a  proof  that  the  latter  has  been 
nised  considerably.  After  descending,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  level 
gieond,  and  the  path  is  pretty  good,  with  the  exception  of  occasional 
boggy  places  which  are  troublesome.  The  road  after  leading  down 
tte  glen,  enters  the  bed  of  the  Ramgunga*  with  such  a  straight 
coBtmnity  of  direction,  that  though  I  was  on  the  look.out  for  the 
meeting  of  the  two  vallies,  I  did  not  observe  it,  and  was  surprised  to 
find  myself  encamped  on  the  bank  of  the  latter  river.  A  very  exten. 
live  piece  of  level  ground  occurs  here,  and  it  is  well  cultivated ;  a 
fine  valley  appears  £.  or  S.  E.,  very  wide  and  very  level,  no  rocks 
were  visible,  but  limestope  more  or  less  pure.  A  good  deal  of  it  was 
nen  in  the  bounding  ridges  to  right,  as  indicated  by  the  black  and 
yellow  precipices. 

25M  Nov, — Sohngaon;  road  excellent  touday,  level  the  whole 
wsy,  the  march  a  short  one,  being  Sunday,  about  5  miles.  Down 
tbe  Ramgunga,  the  bed  of  which  is  here  a  noble  plain  of  many 
Biles  in  length,  and  upwards  of  ^  a  mile  in  breadth  in  some  places. 
Left  the  village  of  Nftgadh  to  right  in  a  little  glen  of  1  or  2  miles. 
Cioioed  the  river  and  ascended  a  larger  glen,  which  though  of  some 
extent,  is  said  to  lead  back  upon  the  Ramgunga,  or  rather  upon  the 


*  Ctze  ihould  be  taken  not  to  confound  this  Ramgunga  which,  rmng  in  thM  Mn- 
trai  UUi,  flows  to  Moradabad  and  Baieilly,  with  the  Ramgunga  which  run  in  th$ 
'"My  TungB  and  joina  the  Surjoo  river  at  Rametor,  a  few  miles  from  the  junction  of 
^e  latter  with  the  Kalee  riveT.—J.  H.  B. 
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Kutaaree*  stream.  No  rock  viflible,  but  one  which  seems  to  be  a 
gneiss  of  very  flat  laminar  structure.  In  this  glen  appear  some  strata 
dipping  to  W.  N.  W.  at  a  low  angle  (80^)  quarto  rock.  We  have 
in  this  valley  a  fine  section  of  the  bank,  exhibiting  distinctly  the  man. 
ner  in  which  these  level  pieces  are  formed.  Three  strata  appear  dis- 
tinctly marked,  perfectly  parallel  to  the  present  snrfiice.  The  lowest 
consists  chiefly  of  very  coarse  gravel.  The  second  is  a  fine  silt  or 
mud,  with  scarcely  any  gravel.  The  thirds  or  uppermost,  is  like  the 
first,  but  the  gravel  rather  smaller,  and  more  earthy  towards  the  top. 
These  three  divisions  are  most  distinctly  marked. 

^6th  Nov^ — Camp  above  Jynta,  ascent  to  lateral  ridge,  path  good 
and  easy.  Then  along  face  of  ridge  with  a  view  of  the  Ram- 
gunga,  and  that  most  beautiful  flat  in  its  bed  nearly  10  milest  in 
length,  cultivated  every  inch  of  it.  Opposite  appears  Nythana  fort,  it 
bore  5^  S.  E.  from  the  top  of  the  ridge.  Mica  slate  is  the  rock  all 
the  way  to  the  top  of  the  ridge.  A  patch  of  the  gneiss  found  near  Al- 
mora,  and  on  the  road  from  DooAra  Hftth  to  Palee  then  occurs.  Day 
cloudy.    4  p.  M.  24.835,  65.6,  58,  50. 

27M  Nav.-^To  Gooija  Chowra  below  Ooperara  3^  hours,  about 
10  miles.  On  starting,  accompanied  by  gneiss.  Path  good,  oblique, 
ascent  along  gentle  slopes  thinly  covered  with  Cheer  pines.  Sum- 
mit  of  the  ridge,:^  a  fine  level  piece,  {ncturesque  spot  for  a  house, 
water  close,  with  plenty  of  fine  timber.  Descend  obliquely  aloog 
smooth  grassy  hills,  excellent  road  winding  round  a  glen.  Pais  a 
village  just  established  (last  rains,)  cross  over  a  low  ridge,  and 
come  down  upon  Ooperara.  This  part  not  so  picturesque,  or  path  so 
good.  Every  where  gneiss.  Descend  from  Ooperara  to  the  Bioo 
path  better  gneiss,  but  of  a  different  type,  small  grained,  grey  and  ap- 
proaching to  mica  slate.    Encamp  on  bank  of  river,  which  here  re> 


*  Tbe  Kutsaree  valley,  six  miles  long,  and  from  half  a  mile  to  nearly  a  mile  in 
breadth,  joins  the  Ramgnnga  from  the  north  at  Gnnnai.  It  is  beautifully  cultivated, 
and  the  surrounding  mountains  yield  the  best  iron  ore  (chiefly  red  homatite,)  ia 
the  prorince,  and  here  are  the  most  extensive  iron  mines.— J.  H.  B 

t  This  part  of  the  Ramgunga  valley  is  the  richest  portion  of  Knmaon,  and  fom 
with  other  fertile  tracks,  the  pergunnah  of  Palee.— J.  H.  B. 

t  This  ridge  is  called  Jowrasee  and  Doorga  Dhee,  and  would  be  the  finest  positioB 
for  a  large  town  in  the  whole  hills.— J.  H.  B. 
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ceiYes  anoAer  stream  from  Bast.  Dheegkat^  is  below,  about  two  or 
three  miles.  Encamped  there  in  my  Sorenogur  journey.  This  was 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  marches  we  have  yet  had.  Cloudy  all  day, 
and  now  I  think  threatening  rain.   5  p.  m.  Bar.  26.595,  64. 

Sft4  IfovA — To  Paton,-  steep  ascent  of  an  hour  and  a  quarter, 
two  patches  of  gneiss  run  down  the  hill,  as  indicated  by  huge  blocks 
acsttered  over  the  surfiiee.  Pass  through  Bhumoree.  Khyldora  nearly 
opposite  camp  and  a  little  above.  The  following  is  a  sketch  of  this 
msr  valley.        {See  plate  No,  I.) 

After  ascending  to  separating  ridge  between  Beoneeand  Bino  rivers, 
the  path  leads  along  the  summit  nearly  level.  The  whole  of  this 
ridge,  at  the  summit  at  least,  is  gneiss,  occasionally  passing  into  gra. 
nile.  Many  of  those  huge  blocks  curiously  supported  are  observed, 
similar  to  those  at  Dhee^X  This  is  an  appearance  I  believe  character- 
istic  of  granite.  Day  excessively  cloudy,  and  threatening.  The  sun 
hssnot  now  been  visible  these  three  days;  huge  banks  of  clouds  are 
collecting  towards  the  plains.  It  appeared  to  be  snowing  on  the 
Jowahir  peaks,  of  which  we  had  a  glimpse  this  morning.  4^  p.  m.  Bar. 
21513,  57.49,  40.6. 

29l&  iVbv. — Rained  all  day,  a  most  miserable  day. 

dOCi  Nov.— A  good  deal  of  rain  on  the  night  of  the  29th. 

Is/  Dec. — To  Dyra,  morning  truly  dismal.  Towards  10  o'clock 
a  few  gleams  of  sunshine,  which  tempted  me  to  move  for  Dyra. 
The  road  was  tolerably  good,  being  an  easy  and  uniform  ascent, 
the  time  was  four  hours,  about  nine  or  ten  miles.  The  rocks  I 
think  gneiss ;  the  specimens  I  and  2  are  hardly  doubtful.  They  are 
small  grained,  grey  structure,  sub-schistose.  No.  3  is  a  kind  of  gra. 
nite  containing  schorl.  No.  4  a  semi-transparent  quartz  rock.  In  a 
small  patch  of  mica  slate,  remarkably  tender,  containing  veins  of 
quartz ;  the  latter  though  possessing  all  the  aspect  of  the  hardest  spe- 
cimens, yet  broke  between  the  fingers. 


*  Dhee  Ghat,  a  fine  vallej  below  the  junction  of  tbe  fiino  and  Beonee  riveri^ 
tribotariee  to  tbe  Ramgunga, — J.  H.  B. 

t  Captain  Herbert  bere  enters  Britieb  Gorbwal,  and  leaves  Kninaon  Proper.-^ 
J.  H.  B. 

t  Dbee-Dboora,  a  remarkable  spot  between  Almora  and  Lohoogbat.*-J.  H.  B. 
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Thif  Tillage  is  smalU  rioe  ii  not  grown,  the  elevrntion  being  too 
great.  Wheat*  sown  in  October  and  cat  in  May.  At  Paton  rice 
is  grown.  At  Almora  they  sow  wheat  latter  end  of  November. 
Half  way  it  began  to  hail  and  rain,  and  continued  to  the  village  near- 
ly. Encamped  on  a  delightlol  grassy  and  level  spot  above  the  village; 
very  cold. 

2d  D»c.^Last  night  to  my  astonishment  heard  the  Almora 
gon,  distance  is  upwards  of  40  miles.  I  had  doubts  on  the  subject 
till  this  morning  at  day-break,  when  I  heard  it  again. 

Lovely  morning,  not  a  cloud  visible.  Hoar  frost  on  the  ground,  and 
tent  all  stiff  with  it.  Temperature  at  8  a.  m.  41  j  moist^  36.5  glasi 
in  shade  85.  Bar.  at  10|  a.  m.  23.005 ;  55.  44.5, 87-4  moist ;  in  tent 

58.47. 

At  12  started  for  Maronu  Steep  ascent  at  first,  with  snow,  to  good 
sised  temple — Binsur.  No  account  when  built,  a  figure  of  the  bull  in 
front,  and  iron  bells  hung  about  his  neck  as  offerings ;  trees  Deodar,  all 
male  that  I  saw,  and  kursoo  oaks ;  rocks,  gneiss  the  whole  ridge  from 
temple  level ;  after  two  hours  descent  begins.  Here  observed  barome- 
ter,  2  p.  M.  22.13,  54,  41.5,  87.  Much  snow,  and  descent  very  bad; 
two  hours  of  it  to  stream  with  an  intermediate  small  ascent.  At 
stream  fine  Rons  trees  or  Boons,  also  Neegalas ;  t  hempit  sown  here,  and 
on  the  ascent  to  Dyra,  which  requires  apparently  a  cold  climate,  was  now 
cut.  From  river  easier  descent,  wheat  fields  two  inches  above  ground. 
Cross  Sanee,  a  little  below  the  confluence  of  the  stream  followed  on  two 
planks,  goodish  stream ;  road  up  its  bed  to  Sarkot.  (High  Pass  higher 
than  that  crossed,  by  name  Doodoo-ke-jolee.  (B.)  Sarkot  a  large  village 
with  60  houses.)  Small  ascent  to  Murora,  village  of  50  houses.  Many 
sheep  and  goats'— former  little  fellows  black,  with  short  tails  and  curly 
horns;  unwilling  to  sell ;  hemp  soaking;  arrived  at  5  much  fstigued, 
five  hours  on  road.  Gneiss  the  whole  way,  in  some  places  so  soft  and 
earthy,  as  to  be  like  the  brown  tender  mica  slate  of  Almora ;  here 


*  In  all  elevated  places  wheat  it  aown  very  early,  in  order  that  the  yonng  plant 
may  be  ttxong  before  the  frost  and  mow  begin.  In  one  day's  march,  young  greea 
wheat  and  rice  can  be  often  seen. — J.  H.  B. 

t  Ningalas,  Hill  bamboo,  only  found  on  high  monntains,-^J.  H.  B. 

t  Great  quantities  of  fine  hemp  are  grown  in  Gurhwal  by  the  lower  caste  of  KfaaS' 
sias.    The  Kumaonees  have  a  prejudice  against  growing  it.— J.  H.  B. 
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huge  blocks  of  a  hard  and  porphyritic  type^  like  what  I  observed  on 
the  road  to  Mason.  11  h.  40in.  ▲.  m.  Barometer  24.070^  61.55,  45.6. 
2d  2^.^HaIted. 


Spbcixbnb. 

S&i  Nov. — No.  36,  1787*  gneiss  well  defined,  summit  of  ridge 
dividing  Bino  from  Beonee. 

Ij/ Dtfc.-— No.  36, 1788,  a  brownish  grey  gneiss  of  a  fine  grain,  pass- 
ing into  quartz  rock. 

No.  37,  1789,  ditto  less  like  quarts  rock,  more  like  mica  slate. 

No.  38, 1790,  an  amorphous  granite  gneiss,  containing  schorl  disse- 
minated light  buff. 

No.  39,  1791,  pure  haloidal  (milk)  quartz. 

2d  Dee* — No.  40,  1792,  reddish-brown  gneiss,  summit  of  ridge. 

4M  Dee.  — Murora  to  Bugwaree  3  hours ;  6  p.  m.  barometer  24.422, 
62, 54,  44.  High  peak  bears  93  N.  E.,  road  very  bad  to-day  at  start- 
ing, and  for  some  miles  leading  up  and  down  through  and  over  huge 
Uoek  of  gneiss,  scattered  about  in  every  possible  variety  of  confu- 


At  two  hours  descent  to  bed  of  stream  here  called  Seons*  as  well 
as  Sanee,  receives  the  Nana-gad  from  the  west.  Brasee  village  left 
bsnk,  Ooree  right  bank,  then  gradual  ascent  to  Bhugwaree.  Encamp 
aooth  of  it  about  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile. 

Cloudy  again;  gneiss  the  whole  way,  but  very  seldom  visible  in 
ato,  nerer  in  strata.  Huge  scattered  blocks,  sometimes  tender  like 
mics  slate. 

Mk  Dee* — Bhugwaree  to  Gunguon  three  hours  or  more.  The 
nittd  to-day  was  a  general  descent,  but  very  uneven,  continual  ups 
sad  downs.  We  have  come  down,  however,  about  1000  feet  alto- 
gether. 

At  i  an  hour  ran  58  S.  E.  At  1  f  Kunyoor.  At  2.  Descent  to  bed 
of  Seons  or  Sanee,  rather  of  its  feeder,  just  above  confluence*    A  very 

*  Sinee  ntn  liiet  at  Doodoo-ke-tolea  mountains,  and  after  recaiTing  the  Chip- 
pBla  from  Chippulgat,  joins  the  Ganges  under  the  name  of  Nyar  liyer,  30  miles 
»boTo  Hnrdwar.— J.  U.  B. 
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pretty  8pot  The  whole  descent  from  Eunyoor*  was  pretty.  The 
path  then  ateends  again  and  continues  alongside  of  mountain,  then 
descends  to  cross  the  river  knee-deep^  and  again  crosses  close  to  camp» 
which  is  on  a  fine  grassy  level  with  the  river  close  by  oar  door. 
Splendid  pools  for  bathing,  six  to  eight  feet  deep,  and  40  or  50  feet 
long.  The  tributary  stream  is  that  crossed  in  the  Sreenuggur  trip  on 
the  march  from  Eunyoor. 

Rocks  touday  at  starting,  gneiss,  more  or  less  well  defined.  At 
Kunyoor  perfect,  with  much  granite,  also  probably  veins.  The  latter 
contains  schorl ;  much  of  the  granite  was  so  soft,  that  it  might  be  dug 
with  a  spade.  On  descending  from  Eunyoor,  the  mica  slate  with 
garnets  were  found  near  Aeen,  which  is  also  on  the  border  of  a  gneiss 
district.  Latterly  approach  towards  chloritic  and  argilladous  schist; 
no  good  examples  of  strata  any  where,  as  usual  the  more  perfect  gneisi 
district  covered  with  huge  blocks  so  characteristic  of  this  rock.  A  cloudy 
day. 

5  p.  M.  Bar.  25.  315,  62,  53,  48. 

6lh  Dec^Uslied,  strong  hoar  frost  during  the  night.  Ghursaree, 
Punna,  Kolinda  Oodee.gad  and  Babta. 

7ih  Dec.— Hoar  frost  from  Bindhelee  to  Jawaee,  3^  hours,  rosd 
very  uneven  and  baddish,  ascend  to  ridge  and  descend  to  Ghumree 
1  hour,  Punna,  opposite  high,  ascend  to  Eolinda  Ih.  45m.  and  to 
ridge  2  hours,  wind  and  descend  to  Oodee-gad,  join  Seons  2|  boors. 
In  river  bed  to  villsge,  latterly  small  ascent. 

The  rocks  to-day  schists  and  quartz  rock,  being  the  same  series, 
and  accordingly  every  variety  of  compound  between  their  eztremei  is 
found.  The  schist  is  sometimes  inclining  to  chlorite  schist,  some- 
times to  argillaceous,  but  I  think  always  inclining  to  the  character  €i 
magnesian,  indicating  the  presence  of  talc  rather  than  mica  as  the 
schistose  constituent  Near  the  village,  a  nucleus  of  greenstone  des- 
quamating in  crusts,  just  like  the  granite  at  Dhee  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  amorphous  mass  strata  of  the  same  rock,  with  more  or  les 
contamination  of  quartz.  The  views  suggested  by  these  frusts,  full  of 
interest,  require  development 

*  Konyoor  is  three  qatrten  of  the  wmy  from  Almon  to  Sieenuggiir,  and  was  ooce 
a  Thanna  and  Toseeldaree.  The  Senior  Assistant  Commissioner  in  Gnrbwal  fau  t 
bungalow  here,  and  the  roads  in  its  neighbourhood  in  every  direction  are  now  excel- 
lent.—J.  H.  B. 
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Specixbns. 

iihDee. — No.  41.  Perfect  gneiss  grey,  contains  garnet  and  schorl. 
Jforon  to 

M  D$e. — No.  42.  Small  grained  dark  grey  gneiss. 

No.  43.  Small,  oscillating  towards  mica  slate. 

i»  44.  Large  grained  granite,  Kunyoor. 

,,  45.  Small  grained  ditto. 

„   46.  Sdiist,  talcose  ?  or  micaceous,  like  the  rock  at  Aeena. 

7M  Dee^ — No.  47-  Taloo-quartz,  argillaceoas  schist,  greenish  grey. 

No.  48.  Talco-quarts,  greenish  grey. 

„   49.  A  coiions  quartz  rock. 

•,  50.  Still  better  defined  talcose  schist,  bluish  grey. 

„  51.  1803,  £1752*^  Greenstone,  amorphous,  desquamating  in 
erasts. 

„  52. 1804.  A  greywacke  sub-schistose,  mictuseous,  argillaceous 
quartz  rock,  (greenish.) 

„  5a  1805.  Ditto,  grey  light. 

„  54.  1806.  Argillaceous  quartz  rock,  dark-bluish. 

8A  J%«— 4ni.  lOh.  25.775,  66.5,  61.51.    A  short  march  to-day 
owing  to  mistake. 

Quartz  rock  of  yarious  types,  t*.  e.  more  or  less  impregnated  with 
the  green  constituent,  direction  800  S.  £.  dip.  to  £.,  passed  through 
Sookhaee.  Encamped  at  Muteeala.  Usal-gad  and  Meets  Seons  from 
East 

M  Dec.—i  p.  M.  25.857,  68,  65,  55.  Partially  cloudy,  a  short 
march  of  2^  hours,  cross  Usal.Oad  at  starting,  along  river  side, 
aseend  to  Pass  above  Lachee  village  in  lateral  glen,  (£.  side.)  Descend 
ptsiiag  through  village,  come  down  glen,  and  enter  valley  of  the 
8anee  again.  Down  the  same  passing  Hurkandee,  which  is  on  the 
right  bank.  Encamp  at  Bhungftr  and  Nowgaon,  latter  left  bank, 
former  opposite. 

Rocks  to-day  fine  greywacke  slate  and  quartz  rock,  passing  into 
greywacke  with  every  possible  mixture  of  these  rocks.  Direction 
whenever  observable,  North  and  South,  strata  nearly  vertical,  but 

•  I  do  not  know  what  the  No.  1752  refors  to,  the  series  No.  1  of  this  Tonr  is  1758. 
vide  subsequent  note,  sheet  7 ;  1572  mast  be  added  to  all  Nos.  of  this  series  •«  J.  H.  B. 

5r 
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dipping  to  W.    A  plant  here  used  as  a  turkaree,  bears  black  berries, 
sown. 

10/A  Dtf^;.— -Nowgaott  to  Chundolee.  Descend  and  eross  river 
along  flat  to  Bhung^r  aboat  15  miles,  fine  peepal  tree.  Abov^  Now. 
goan  Seeonsee,  1  hour  to  Sera.  Bhakand^Piirind ;  one  and  quarter 
to  Munjee.  Above  is  Chundolee,  opposite  Dolngla,  large  village,  road 
generally  level,  except  last  place  steep  ascent.  River  takes  tarn  here. 
Rocks,  quartz  rock,  passing  into  greywacke.  Therm.  64"  to  2S^  cover- 
ed with  dew. 

Wth  Dec.^Chundolee  to  Syndhar,  gentle  aseenC  upside  of  hill, 
oblique,  \  an  hour.  Usoor  Gurhee*  to  right  high  up,  60  miles  to 
Neelee,  65  to  Myla,  latterly  ascending.  Ascend  Pass,  descend  to 
stream  and  ascend  to  Kylmar.  Descend  again  and  ascend  to  Syndhar 
which  is  in  a  lateral  glen,  and  away  from  the  Sanee.  Rocks  more 
inclining  to  greywacke  slate  latterly.  A  good  deal  of  very  red  earth 
here;  houses  painted.  Hills  remarkably  bare.  5.  p.  m.  25.585,  64i. 
56.52.  soon  after  52.2,  51.    Opposite  Neelee  is  Choundool. 

\2th  I>ec.— Thermometer  min.  41,  general  fog.  Up  glen  good 
road  and  easy  ascent,  one  hour  to  breakfiist,  as  it  was  stated  Soon- 
kolee,  the  first  village,  was  a  long  way,  and  no  water  jMrocuiable 
beyond  this  point. 

Rocks,  the  argillaceous  quarts  rock  and  groywaeke  slate,  the  red- 
dish type;  fog  still  in  valley  at  10  a.  m.  Air  52,  moist  50,  in  the 
shade  of  a  tree  49  46. 

Another  observation  gave  in  the  tree  shade  52.5,  48.5,  and  in  the 
sun  66.5, 56.  Hero  the  point  of  deposition  must  have  been  the  same, 
as  the  thermometers  wero  kept  nearly  in  the  same  spot 

After  breakfast  proceeded  one  hour  ascent  to  Pass.     Bar.  at  12  or  s 
little  after,  23935,  58,  52,  45.    Lungoort  bearing  by  needle  275^ 54'. 
Depression,        15.20 

Xv.  ...      ••      «■       ••      •«        o.  ^fj 


10.50 

*  Utoor  Gurhee,  one  of  the  numerout  hill  forts  with  which  this  frontior  of  Kamaoo 
and  Gnrhwal  is  stadded.  Joonia  Gurh,  Gannea  Gurh,  Goojroo,  &c.  &c.— J.  H.  B. 

t  Lungoor  fort,  a  conspicaous  place  in  the  South  of  Gurhwal,  not  far  from  the  plsin 
at  soured  of  ItohTiver.  Here  the  Gurhwal  Raja  h«ld  out  ftnr  lome  yean  agftinst  tke 
Goorkhalce  inYadert  of  his  country .«- J.  H«  B. 
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A  ivmrkaUe  iaohUA  $prmiing  bUl  395^  A  high  hill  with  broad 
lop  834*  ^—12^*"  B.  +  44''ssl7— steep  deteent  from  PaM,  after warda 
etsier.  One  hour  to  Nowgaon.  Soonkolee  about  }  mile  further,  total 
8  lioiiiB>  and  good  road*  From  the  Pass  down  greywacke  slate, 
with  frequently  a  talfose  aspect  on  the  laminar  planes,  remarkable  for 
iplitting  in  Ihe  direction  of  tb^  lamina,  and  lor  breaking  with  a  sort  of 
dcavage  acroas  them. 

1314  Dec.— Ther» to fiff"  at  1  p. u., 6 p.  m. 36.355,  61.5,  57.  565  52. 
Cloudy.  Nowga<m  to  Lireea  on  the  left  bank  of  Muchlad,  Si  hours, 
about  7  miles,  road  good.  Ascend  and  descend  several  times,  passing 
by  Vusmoor  and  Poktar,  latter  up  a  nulla,  which  falls  into  IVf  uch«- 
Isd.  Rocks  greywaeke  slate,  olive  bluish,  &c.,  much  of  the  red  colour. 
Cleudy  and  I  fear  snow-  Preset  dip>=347>  so  &r  goodt  Hill  uucom- 
moDly  bare  round* 

14M  D00»-«-Ther»  41  minimum.  Heavy  dew,  steep  descent  to  cross 
Madilad»  a  middling  stream*  A  very  crabbed  ascent,  wind  round 
flen  to  right  and  descend  a  little  to  Khergoan. 

Greywackes  late  the  whole  way»  some  appearances  indicating  the 
psieage  of  this  slate  into  chlorite  slate  and  talc  slate.  Another  pecu- 
liarity is  iho  nodules  of  quarts  or  amorphous  masses,  also  veins  of 
every  shape  and  siae.*  It  has  often  struck  me,  that  quarta  is  the 
granite  of  the  clay  slate  and  greywaeke  formations^ 

\5ih  Dee, — Cloudy  with  partial  gleams,  time  of  marching  3^  hourSk 
DsMend  to  stream  and  ascend,  wind  round  to  Kande  village  on  hill. 
Deseend  to  stream,  steep  ascent,  and  wind  round  to  right  to  Dang, 
part  of  Binjolee.  4— Bar.  25.665,  66.58, 51.6, 

Oeeasipnally  cloudy,  rocks  to-day  the  same  greywaeke  slate,  very 
aoiootli  and  shining  laminae*  Oftsn  breaks  into  prismatic  fragments ; 
here  the  slaty  structure  predominates,  and  I  think  excellent  roof 
slate  might  be  fi»und,  perhaps  even  writing  slate  and  an  inferior  whet 
date. 

16M  Z)^.«*«>Thcr.  min.  44.  Cloudy  mornings  a  long,  and  ibtigmng 
march  to  Cbamasee  village  on  flat  banks  of  Sanee.  Steep  descent,  3h. 
40m.  tintf  of  pniircb»  rocks  same  as  yesterday.  Bar.  24.27,  7^^>  ^^'^p 
67.5, 69.6. 

*  I  have  ctrtainlj  seea  ilate  rocki  ymj  much  difturbed  in  ike  neighboarhood  of 
^aarti  veiiis.- J.  H.  B, 
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Cloudy,  crossed  one  ridge  and  roand  glen,  cross  a  second  and  descend ; 
mango  trees  here,  good  road.  Ther.  max.  78.5,  min.  50,  dew  61.89 
cloudy. 

17/A  Dec. — Thermometer  50,  dew.  Gloady.  Ghoumaaooto  Bod 
Kholoo,  time  2^  hours,  level  along  river  bank  for  two  miles  through 
cultivation,  one  mile  to  Oaklet,  cross  river  four  timea,  and  Chipila, 
here  close  by  village,  once. 

Barometer  at  the  confluence  of  Chippula  and  Sanee,  9  ▲.  m.  38.16, 
62.5,  60.3,  56.5,  river  58.  Latterly  road  much  obstructed  by  round 
stones  and  jungle  rock.  The  greywacke  slate  continues,  but  diang- 
ing  a  little  in  character.  There  are  the  greenish  grey  beds  too  which 
distinguish  the  junction  of  this  formation  and  the  sandstone.  The 
rocks  are  in  &ct  exactly  like  what  we  have  above  the  Bnleea,*  and 
also  above  Bar,t  color  purple.blue,  more  rarely  olive,  cloudy  day; 
the  max.  72.5.  The  Chippula  is  much  smaller  than  the  Nyar,  the 
latter  is  getting  a  great  body ;  a  road  goes  to  Lnngoor  from  Choumasoo 
by  Koolharoo. 

Spsoxmbns. 

lOM  Bee. — No.  55^  1807*  A  greenish  sub-schistose,  scaly  grey- 
wacke slate,  less  of  quartz  than  the  preceding;  breaks  with  a  hackly 
transverse  fracture,  (structure,  bladed?) 

Wth  Dee. — No.  56,  1808.  An  undoubted  quartz  rock,  bluish  grej, 
contains  little  mica. 

No.  57>  1809.  A  variegated  sub-schistose,  irregularly-bladed  grey- 
wacke slate,  predominant  color  buff,  intersected  by  veins  of  aigillaee- 
ous  matter  and  of  quartz. 

12M  Dee. — No.  58, 1810.  A  bluish  green  slate,  contains  mica,  with 
an  approximating  appearance  to  talcose  schist,  structure  lamellar,  like 
an  oyster  shell. 

No.  59,  181 1.  Ditto  olive,  contains  mica,  much  nearer  taksiale, 
curved  laminae. 

No.  60, 1812.  Fine  greywacke  alate,  the  scales  of  mica  not  diatis- 
guishable  without  a  lens ;  more  talcose,  sub-schistose,  quite  soft. 

\2ik  D^c— No.  61,  1813.  Ditto,  dark  olive,  Utcose  lustre  and  very 
soft 

*  tfulea,  between  Blieemtal  and  Bamowree. 
t  Barb,  at  foot  of  Simla  bilU.— J.  U.  B. 
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mk  Dec No.  62,  1814.    Ditto,  olive,  still  more  talcose. 

No.  83,  1815.    Ditto,  amorphous,  Dvith  quartz  almost  perfect  talc. 

No.  64,  1816.    Ditto,  more  inclining  to  chlorite  and  quartz.  These 
three  were  all  in  the  same  spot. 

15M  Dee. — No.  65, 1817*  Greenish  grey  greywacke  schist,  incHn. 
ifig  to  dilorite. 

No.  66,  1818.    Straight  laminar  olive  slate,  with  talcose  aspect 

IM  Dec.— No.  67,  1819.    Curved  laminar  ditto. 

No.  68,  1820.  Purple  greywacke  schist,  scales  of  mica  very  visi- 
ble. 

No.  69,  1821.    Ditto,  more  granular  and  amorphous. 

17M  Dec. — No.  70,  1822.    Purple  granular  greywacke  mica. 

No.  71,  1823.    Transition  to  slate. 

No.  72,  1824.    Fine  greywacke  slate. 

N.B. — These  three  from  same  spot. 

I8ih  Dec — Thermometer  min.  50,  Heavy  dew,  fog  all  round  and 
above,  two  hours  to  Bilkhet,*  where  halted  on  account  of  rain.  The 
path  ascends  alongside  of  bank  and  turns  up  glen.  Rock  as  yes- 
terday, cross  small  stream  and  ascend  ;  descend  to  flat  and  along  river. 
This  is  rather  an  extensive  piece  of  ground.  Rained  all  the  forenoon 
bat  not  very  heavily,  a  little  thunder  and  one  flash. 

i9{h  Dee.'^k  miserable  day,  rained  the  whole  preceding  night 
and  this  day,  tent  leaking,  field  where  encamped  a  swamp  or  rather 
lake,  about  5  inches  of  rain  during  the  night  of  the  18tb,  2^  as  mea- 
lured  by  the  chillumchee. 

20/A  D^«— A  gleam  of  sun  about  noon  gives  hopes  of  clearing. 
I  may  note  here  some  remarks  I  made,  which  may  lead  to  some  con- 
dorions.  The  rain  came  on  apparently  with  difficulty,  at  first  very 
leatly,  then  with  thunder  and  lightning,  each  discharge  being  fol- 
lowed  by  a  smart  but  limited  fkll,  which  again  intermitted,  when  ano- 
tber  flash  brought  another  fkll.  This  continued  for  many  hours,  and 
even  through  great  part  of  the  night.  The  following  day  we  had  com. 
paratively  steady  rain,  though  with  intermissions,  which  appeared 
to  depend  on  change  of  wind,  but  scarcely  any  thunder  or  lightning. 
The  nearest  flash  was  about  5000  feet 

*  Belkh«t  and  Cbonmafoo  are  the  finest  parts  of  the  Sanee  or  Nyar  y alley.  This 
coQntry,  Mulki  Suian,  is  very  uninterestiog.— J.  H.  B. 
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2U/  Dec. — Rain  at  intervala  yetterday,  and  a  most  bleak  vA  no- 
comfortable  day.  This  morning  univeraal  fog  UH  near  U  o'doek, 
when  i(  cleared  up,  and  we  had  a  meet  iplendid  day  to  dry  the 
tents^  dec. 

10  ▲.  M,    Barometer  28.32, 56, 5 1 .6, 48- 

4  p.  u.    Barometer  28.09,  63, 57,  51. 

Ther.  max.  64^ 

22n^  Dec, — Ther.  min.  38.3.  Universal  Ibg,  cleared  np  between 
10  and  1 1 ,  start  for  Dunda  Mondee,  cross  the  Nyarbip-deep  in  a  euioe, 
beautiful  scenery,  the  prettiest  spot  I  have  seen  this  tour.  Fine  flat 
After  crossing  the  river  a  steep  ascent,  latterly  less  so  to  the  Theka 
Punee.  Lungoor  to  S.  E.  and  not  above  2  miles  direct  dlstanoe,  a  vil. 
lage,  Rookuraree,  about  1  mile  or  less,  4  hours  and  a  quarter.  Eneamp. 

Bocks  clay  slate,  i.  e*  greywacke  slate  intermixed  with  quarts  roek, 
a  patch  of  limestone,  then  greywacke  and  quarts  rock.  Arrived  late. 

Thermometer  morning  23d,  41''  or  2.7  higher  than  at  Bilket.* 

23^  Dm.— Thermometer  4 1^  at  sun-rise.  A  little  ascent  to  Oooarkhsl. 
84  A.  M.  24.76, 47, 42, 40.  Descent  rather  gradual,  two  hours  to  DevM. 
Thence  1^  hour  down  to  rivert  bed  and  along  in  it.    Danda  Mundce. 

Rock  on  the  Pass  and  below,  a  greywacke  slate  nearly  allied  to 
talc  slate ;  then  mica  slate  continues  nearly  to  this  place.  Dip  near 
this  N.  W.,  no  getting  any  accurate  measures.  A  good  deal  of  qoirts 
rock  the  whole  way.  The  mica  slate  begins  just  at  Dewsa.  A  smsll 
patch  of  brown  rotten  mica  slate  was  observed  yesterday  near  where 
we  encamped.    Day  cloudy. 

4  p.  M.  Barometer  27- 13,  63.58,  50.3. 

Spbcimbns. 

22^  Dee. — No.  73,  1825.  Bluish  grey,  fine  greywacke  slate. 
22(f  Dm.— No.  74,  1826.  Purple  ditto,  less  lustre. 
No.  75>  1827'    An  amorphous  rock  compound^  requires  examina- 
tion, two  specimens. 
No.  7^f  1828.    A  variety  of  74,  laminas  straighter. 


*  In  the  cold  weather  the  mornings  and  nights  in  the  Tallies  are  colder  thin  the 
hill  tops,  and  the  hoar  frost  is  much  more  severe.— J.  U.  B. 
t  The  Koh  river. 
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No,  77i  ^B29,  An  impore  limestone^  veins  of  cryauUlsed  dolomite, 
two  fpeciniens. 

So.  78,  1820.  A  black  sohistose  rOck,  (carboretted  P)  It  is  the 
ame  as  that  mixed  with  the  limestone,  and  perhaps  answers  to  the 
Upsam  rock,  intersected  by  veins  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

No.  T9, 1831.  Greywacke,  greenish-grey,  contains  some  mortal ; 
leid? 

No.  80, 1832.    Ditto. 

23<i  Dee. — No.  81,  1883.  A  compound  anomalous  greywacke 
iltte,  conuins  talc,  summit  of  the  Pass. 

No.  82,  1884.    Talcose  schist^  undulated  laminse. 

No.  83,  1835.    Micaceous  schist,  (gneiss  P) 

No.  84,  1836.  Micaceous  argillaceous  schist  near  Dunda  Mundee, 
curious  stain,  two  spedmens. 

S4/A  Dec. — Thermometer  min.  40**.  Cloudy.  Ascend  to  Pass 
Kanda  KhoL  Course  due  West  Descend  and  asoend>  and  again 
deeeend  to  Oomulda  1^  hour.  Ascend  to  Pass,  course  varying  from 
West  to  South-west.  Fine  view  down  small  river  valley,  Sorgaon 
or  Sonargaon.  Along  ridge  level  and  good  path,  I  j.  Total  8  hours. 
Descend  \  hour  to  Poorangaon.    Rain  came  on* 

35£l  i>€C.— Rained  all  night  In  the  morning  Ther.  87**  min. 
Soow  on  ridge  to  be  crossed  and  on  other  peaks.  At  12,  gleams  of 
sonshine,  start  at  1.  One  hour^s  ascent  to  Konda  Gullee.  Langoor 
42*  N.  B.  Yesterday's  Pass  18^  N.  £.    (See  plate  II.) 

Barometer  2  p.  x.  25.245,  58,  46.5,  42. 

A  little  more  oblique  ascent,  and  splendid  view  of  the  plains.  De- 
scend and  wind  round  glen,  then  descend  again  to  flat  One  house 
■ad  fields*  Steeper  descent  with  sandstone  suddenly  appearing 
10  fragments,  the  previous  rocks  having  been  quartzose  greywacke. 
Limestone  and  greywacke  schist,  cross  small  stream,  and  ascend  to 
Pudinda.  Small  village  on  ridge  in  sight  of  the  plains.  High  ridge 
and  curious  flat  form,  peak  to  N.  and  N.  B.  The  true  serrated  stra- 
tiform  sandstone  ridges  appear  South  and  West.* 

2&A  Dee Bar.  10  a.  m.  26.40,  63.5,  55,  49.    Miserable  after. 

noon  yesterday,  fog  and  latterly  rain.    To-day  appears  fineish,  but 

*  At  Churck  Kbal,  in  thii  neighbourhood  the  GiTiliaas  of  Synore  haye  built  a  buB« 
gilow,  and  the  high  road  from  Sreenuggur  to  Nojaababad  panei  by  iu— J.  H.  fi. 
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still  uiueUled ;  start  at  10,  a  sleep  and  ragged  deaeent  in  great  part  to 
Kotd  wara,  a  chowkee  and  thana,  formerly  a  stockade  with  regular  gate. 
The  Dnnda  Mondee  stream  flows  here.  Kotdwara  is  on  the  very  fint 
little  rise  from  the  plains,  a  four  hours'  march. 

Rocks  the  whole  way,  sandstone  with  the  red  and  green  elay  found 
at  Nahnn.  The  uniformity  of  the  sandstone  types  here  is  nnasoal. 
Hordwar  is  by  fitr  the  most  fertile  plaee  I  have  seen,  and  firom  the 
Bheem  Gora  Pass,  a  very  fine  suite  may  be  oolleeted.  9  p.  m.  Baro- 
meter 28.  66,  66.49, 48. 

During  the  night  rain.  They  say  no  road  through  theh  ills  torn 
here  by  the  Patlee  Doon.    It  breaks  off  near  Dunda  Mundee. 

S7^  Dee. — To  Kourhea,  a  short  march  of  1  hour.  As  ourboggsge 
was  almost  all  wet,  and  we  had  been  marching  rather  severely,  I  msde 
this  short  march,  instead- of  a  halt  Plain  road ; — Cross  the  Kotwars 
which  goes  to  left,  afterwards  the  Koh,  no  water  in  it.  The  former 
a  good  deal.  Map  very  erroneous.*  11.  ▲.  m.  Barometer  28.89,  68, 65, 
56.5,  81, 65.5,  62.  56. 

24M  Dec. — No.  85.  An  argillaceous  gneiss  ?  Ascent  from  Duoda 
Mundee. 

No.  86. — ^A  ditto,  approaching  to  day  slate. 

25M  Dee. — No.  87*  Purplish  argillaceous  quartzose  greywackeor 
agillaoeous  quartz  rock. 

No.  88.  Siliceous  limestone,  with  veins  of  calcareous  spar. 

No.  89.  Red  and  green  fine  argillaceous  schist,  very  like  shale. 

26M  Dee.— So.  90,t  1842.  Sandstone,  two  specimens. 

No.  91.  Ditto,  softer. 

No.  92.  Compact  felspar? 

No.  93.  Greenish  grey  sandstone,  approaching  to  grey wacke,  spb'n- 
tering  fracture. 

No.  94.  Ditto,  argillaceous  sandstone. 

No.  95,^  1752.  Ditto  amorphous  green  rock. 

31^/  D«c.— No.  96,t  1752- 184a  Argillaceous  sandstone. 

No.  97>t  1752.1849.  Ditto. 

*  No.  66. — Indian  Atlas  is  totally  incorrect  in  its  delineations  of  the  lower  hillii 
and  especially  of  ike  Patlee  Doon.^ — J.  H.  B. 

f  Note  by  Capt  Herbert — Add  1752  to  all  these  numbers.     This  note  ezplaios  tkf 
former  insertion  of  1752.— Bds. 

The  Nos.  here  after  1848,  anticipate  Jonmal.— J.  H.  B. 
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No.  98.t  1752-1850.  Ditto. 

Na  99.t  1752.1851.  Ditto. 

Na  100.t  1752-1852.  Perfect  sandstone  bard,  in  contact  with  a 
loose  sand,  almost  a  quartz  rock. 

BrdJan.—t^o.  101  (1)*  1752-1853.  Micaceous  sandstone. 

No.  102/ (2)t  1752-1854.  Ditto  bluish  grey  (Surek.a-rao,)  Patlee 
Doon. 

No.  103.  (B)t  1752.1855.  Argillaceous,  reddish,  almost  clay,  with 
green  spou.  (to  Gurur)  Patlee  Doon. 

No.  104.— (4)t  1752-1856.  (Shale?)  compact  argillaceous  sand- 
stone,  greenish  grey. 

3r<ir  Jan.— Specimens  of  Nos.  105— (5)  1752.1857.  The  clayey  type 
greenish  grey. 

28ih  Dee. — Cloudy  morning.  Kooreea  to  Tanda  7i  to  8  miles, 
vile  road  through  jungle,  feet  quite  wet,  as  if  dipped  in  water, 
croas  a  river  supposed  the  Koh,  course  about  South  or  a  little  East  of 
it.  About  2  miles  before  reaching  Tanda,  emerge.  Country  a  little 
oiltiTated. 

29I&  De^.— Ther.  min.  44.  Cloudy.  Day-break  45  from  Tan- 
da  to  Burapoora.  A  march  of  8  or  9  miles  through  a  tolerable 
country,  latterly  ascend  a  table  of  the  red  earth  and  cross  the  Kot- 
4waTa  nulla.  This  place  is  a  middling  town  with  some  pucka  build- 
ings. It  is  similarly  situated  to  Kasheepoor  just  on  a  rise,  the  ground 
ondidating.  The  ascent  to  it  was  quite  perceptible.  Barometer  4h. 
I5m.  p.  M.  30.080  67,  5  p.  m.  60.65. 

30M  Dee, — Partially  cloudy,  a  mild  morning.  Heavy  dew  on  the 
jangle  grass. 

To  Bheerbhanwala  8  miles,  the  road  through  jungle,  latterly  undu- 
Isted,  so  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  small  hills.  The  surface  from 
Boiapoora  is  the  hard  reddish  clay,  which  bears  a  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  strata,  not  only  in  colour  and  consistence,  but  in  the  small  tuber- 
coltr  pieces  which  form  a  hard  gravel  on  its  surfoce  when  washed  by 
the  mins.  It  has  the  same  arrangement  of  surface  as  is  observable  to 
the  westward,  that  is,  of  isolated  mounds  with  perpendicular  sides  and 
>tep.]ike  terraces.    Whenever  a  river  occurs,  this  terrace  or  raised  sur- 

*  Here  a  sew  century  of  Not*  commences.^J.  U  B. 

5i 
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face  18  broke  through  by*a  broad  and  tolerably  deep  Talley.  Did  not 
observe  any  gravel  till  dose  to  this  place.  It  ocean  on  the  turlbce,  and 
imbedded  also  fragments  of  sandstone.  The  immediate  neighboar. 
hood  here  is  highly  picturesque,  nor  do  I  know  of  any  similar  spot  to 
compare  it  with.  The  undulations  of  the  ground  are  sufficient  to 
constitute  small  hills,  the  view  is  ehangiof  every  step,  the  roads  tre 
good,  and  the  disposition  of  the  trees  extremely  varied  and  agresabie; 
it  is  really  a  beautiful  spot 

A  great  scarcity  of  water,  the  beds  of  water.coofses  quite  dry,  the 
water  of  the  village  is  obtained  from  a^oo^  or  canal.  Were  it  not  for 
this  scarcity,  I  cannot  conceive  a  more  eligible  spot  lor  villagea. 

8 It/  Dee, — Bheerbhanwala  to  Boksha's  village.  Cloudy  moni. 
ing  and  threatening  rain,  a  pleasant  and  good  road  for  about  2  or  8 
miles  through  open  forest  to  Kaloo  Shaheed-*  Ascend  a  little  to  Psn 
not  above  100  feet  or  300  at  the  very  most,  sandstone.  Descend  and 
hold  on  through  narrow  tortuous  valley,  high  sandstone  hills  on  atker 
aide,  cross  several  small  streams.  Latterly  road  more  uneven  to  a 
comparatively  wild  valley,  with  the  only  cultivation  yet  seen.  A  guard 
is  stationed  here.  The  valley  appears  to  extend  towards  N.  I5*^£. 
and  also  in  the  direction  S.  45"^  £.  The  direction  in  which  we  have 
come  about  S.  40®  W.  appears  closed  up.  The  course  in  the  forest  was 
N.  lO""  £.,  afterwards  N.  40''  £.,  latterly  N.  and  W.  of  N.,  and  agtin 
£.  of  N*    The  valley  is  even  here  of  no  width,  not  a  mile. 

A  stratum  of  the  red  clay  (specim^)  with  tubercular  gravel  (Jtei^ 
kur)  lying  between  two  strata  of  sandstone,  rendering  it  moie  then 
probable  that  the  red  clay  so  often  noticed  as  occurring  in  the  Torsii 
belongs  to  this  formation.  Observed  also  earth  of  various  colours  pass- 
ing into  this  clay  or  this  sand,  all  of  them  members  of  the  r^lsr 
'strata.  Observed  a  stratum  of  very  hard  sandsume  lying  on  neie 
sand»  so  loose  that  the  application  of  the  hammer  to  the  u^ier  and 
hard  rock  set  the  sand  in  motion.  Observed  many  instances  of  tlie 
sandstone  approaching  the  conglomerate  structure,  containing  pebbles  of 
every  size,  and  always  rounded  and  imbedded,  amwigat  them  fragaenU 
of  the  olive  coloured  greywaoke  slate.  Observed  in  a  rounded  piece 
of  sandstone  when  broken,  concentric  stripes  apparently  indicating  the 

*  The  Pass  of  Kaloo  Shabeed  (so  called  from  the  tomb  of  a  saint)  is  the  main  ca- 
trance  into  the  Patlee  Dooa  over  the  outaf  laogt  of  aandatone  htUs.— J.  H.  B. 
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exNteiice  of  nadei  in  this  roek  similar  to  what  are  ibund  in  granite. 
Another  resemblance  it  bean  is  in  the  amorphous  masses  it  is  so  often 
seea  in.  And  if  it  be  distinctly  stratified  much  oftener  than  other. 
wise,  this  is  more  than  Is  trne  of  granite,  or  rather  gniess,  between 
which  and  granite  there  is  the  same  diffsrence,  and  no  more,  as  between 
the  stratified  and  unstratified  sandstone.  Is  not  every  rock  found 
ocearionally  unstratified  ?  clay  slate  certainly ;  witness  grey  wacke,  mica 
ilate;  witness  quarts  rock^  limestone  assuredly,  hornblende  slate,  talc 
iltte  in  potstone  and  greenstone  slate  in  greenstone.  If  S0|  then  what 
means  the  turmoil  made  about  granite,  and  why  is  the  same  rock 
ID  this  instance  to  have  two  names,  and  so  much  stress  laid  on  a 
difference  of  feature  equally  applicable  to  every  rock  ?*  4  p.  m .  26.95, 
K^,  65,  56. 

la  Jan.  1838. — A  most  dense  fog,  cleared  up  at  10.  Mo  tee  Laul 
to  Kbata  on  the  Ramgunga.  Course  South-east,  down  narrow 
nlley  watered  by  the  Sona  nuddee  which  we  crossed  several  times 
(0).  The  sands  are  washed  for  gold,t  whence  its  name.  Mercury  is 
used  to  take  up  the  gold,  but  is  again  lost  in  the  fire,  as  they  have  no 
apparatus  of  collecting  the  vapour  of  it.  Four  men  working  all  day 
will  earn  two  annas.  A  miserable  pittance,  if  true.  Ascend  a  little 
sod  pass  through  a  forest  of  saul  trees,  not  very  thick.  Descend  to  the 
Khadm  of  the  Ramgunga.  Large  round  stones  in  the  bed  of  the 
river,  cross,  rather  wide  and  half  thigh-deep,  encamp  on  east  bank, 
rather  a  pretty  place,  fine  plain,  but  of  no  great  extent,  enclosed  by 
low  hills  covered  with  jungle.  Khuta  village  ^  koss,  distance  about 
8  miles. 

Sandstone  the  only  roek.  To-day  observed  the  yellow  clay  alternat- 
log  with  sandstone,  and  distinctly  stratified,  though  in  very  thick 
itiita*  In  another  place  observed  a  stratum  of  round  stones  overlying 
diitiiict  stata  of  the  sandstone,  and  Over  that^  a  stratum  of  the  common 


*  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  coniidered  pretuiiiptiiouft  in  oibring  this.  Grenite  per  m 
n4  (leifi  per  se,  only  differ  in  regard  to  stimtification ;  but  granite  in  contact  with 
•ckistoie  rocks,  and  appearing  to  be  erupted,  and  altering  the  strata  into  which  it 
enters,  canses  the  turmoil  to  which  Capt.  Herbert  refers.  The  Himalyan  (snowy) 
tinge  present!  examples  of  gneiss  in  enonnons  beds,  and  of  apparently  cotemporaneous 
graaite;  bat  it  also  presents  Dnmemns  instances  af  obtruded  granite,  at  least  as  far  aa 
appearances  go.— J.  H.  B. 

t  The  gold  washing  in  Patlee  Doen  te  farmed  for  Government  at  25  Rs.  per  year! 
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mud-colored  clay,  both  of  them  with  the  same  indination  aa  the  in- 
ferior strata. 

From  the  observatioDB  made  in  this  day's  march«  I  have  no  hedta- 
tion  in  considering  not  only  the  Doon  as  composed  of  strata  of  the 
new  red  sandstone,*  but  also  the  part  of  the  plains  lying  at  the  foot 
of  the  sandstone  hills,  and  marked  by  the  hard  red  clay  so  often  no- 
ticed.   5  p.  u.  Bar.  28.975,  69,  62,  57.  Max.  75.5. 

2d  Jan. — Thermometer  min.  42.  A  dense  log  cleared  up  at  9, 
along  by  river  perfectly  level,  after  which  turn  a  comer  over  some 
low  stony  hills,  and  enter  the  Patlee  Doon,  a  very  pretty  valley, 
about  5  miles  by  2,  surface  quite  level  and  not  only  cleared  of 
jungle  but  of  grass,  a  fine  short  green  herbage.  When  I  say  of  even 
surface,  I  except  a  bank  which  runs  along  its  whole  length,  and  as  a 
step  divides  it  into  nearly  two  equal  parts.  The  Ramgunga  continues 
to  left  at  some  distance,  only  one  village,  Seera-ka-rao,  where  encamp. 
Formerly  it  was  inhabited  and  highly  cultivated ;  but  great  sickness 
prevails  in  the  months  of  Usoj  and  Bhadon,  which  carried  off  the  peo- 
pie.  This  village, t  as  well  as  Khuta  and  Mooteesaul  are  inhabited  by 
Bokshas,  a  race  who  seem  to  be  the  same  as  the  Tharoos  on  the  Ooruck- 
poor  frontier.  The  hill  people  do  not  eat  with  them.  No  rocks  visi- 
ble  to-day;  traces  of  wild elephanu.  Bar.  at 4, 28.82,  73.5,  70,  57.79| 
69,  60.5,  56. 

Sd  Jan. — Ther.  min.  38.5,  moist,  37  5.  No  fog,  a  great  change, 
dew  point  from  50  to  36.  Heavy  dew  on  the  grass.  Seenuka-rao  to 
Gurur  12  miles,  people  up  by  1. 

A  good  road  in  general,  but  some  ups  and  downs,  three  miles  wai 
a  continuation  of  the  Patlee  Doon,  and  the  remainder  a  succession  of 
narrow  flats  opening  out  more  or  less.  Upon  the  whole  it  ought  to  be 
a  fine  country,  yet  there  is  not  a  village  along  this  line.  A  range  of 
low  hills  shut  in  the  Ramgunga  towards  the  plains.  A  road  bresks 
off  about  four  miles  back  which  leads  through  them  to  Juspoor.  There 
is  also  a  road  to  Chookoom  on  the  Kosillah ;  sandstone  prevails  all  the 
way,  and  in  one  of  the  torrent  beds  crossed,  is  seen  a  fine  example 

*  This  may  be  true,  but  why  refer  every  thing  to  the  European  types  ?  When  Capt 
Herbert  wrote,  the  Sub-Himalyan  fossils  had  not  been  discovered.  These  dttanamt 
the  age  and  the  analogies  of  the  range,  and  not  mere  tnineral  characteristics.— J.  H.6. 

t  This  tract,  though  still  unhealthy,  is  slightly  improved  of  late  in  regard  toculti?** 
tion.    The  tobacco  and  turmeric  are  particularly  goodt^J.  U.  B. 
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of  those  shattered  beds  of  parti-oolored  materials  which  have  been 
noticed  elsewhere,  specimens  were  collected.  The  peculiar  interest  of 
these  beds  is  the  transition  they  present  on  the  one  side  into  common 
earth  or  clay,  and  on  the  other  into  sandstone.  Another  remarkable 
festore  is  the  number  of  colors  often  exhibited  with  in  a  limited  space. 
Reddish  brown^  greenish  grey  and  yellow  are  the  most  prominent. 
Frequent  traces  of  elephants.    Day  cloudy. 

4i  p.  M.  Bar.  28.325,  67,  59, 55. 

How  is  it  the  dew  point  is  again  risen  to  51  ? 

6.  p.  u.  28.300,  63,  58,  54.5. 

The  Ramgunga  here  takes  a  bend  to  N.  E.,  having  hitherto  accom- 
paoied  us  on  a  S,  £.  or  £.  S.  £.  course. 

4ih  Jan Ther.  49.  Moist  46.5.     Cloudy  and  threatening,  10" 

wanner  than  yesterday.  Gurur  to  Jumera  and  Sankra  10  miles ;  ascent 
gndoal  to  Aonla  Boongee.ka.khal.*  Bar.  8j,  27.31,  53,  51,  44.  Hilla 
to  S.  W.  highish,  sandstone,  descend  latterly  through  bed  of  stream 
where  greywacke  slate  is  found,  but  the  junction  of  the  rocks  not 
Tinble.  Go  along  a  level  piece.  Ramgunga  close,  villages  Dandree  and 
Kali  Khan,  latter  on  N.  bank  of  river,  gradually  ascend,  latterly 
more. steep,  below  greywacke  slate  covered  with  numerous  round 
boulders,  similar. 

Spbgimbns. 

ith  Jan. — No.  206,  (l)t  1858.      Sandstone  passing  into   grey- 
wacke to  Jumera  and  Sankra. 

No.  207,  (2)  1859.    Argillaceous  sandstone,  bluish  grey. 

No.  208,  (3)  1860.    Olive  ditto,  fine  schistose  greywacke  slate. 

No.  209,  (4)  1861.    A  grey wa<^e— all  the  same  place. 

No.  110,  (5)  1862.    Sandstone  below  the  preceding. 

No.  Ill,  (6)  1863.  \  Greywacke  slate,  fine  olive  sandstone  in  con- 
No.  112,  (7)  1864.  f     tact  almost. 

No.  112i,  (8)  1864^.    Red  earth,  white  ant  hill. 

6rA  Jan.— No.  1 13,  (1)  1865.    Same  as  No.  2. 

Numbers  in  anticipation  of  the  Journal 

No.  1 14,  (2)  1866.    Quartz  rock,  contains  chlorite  and  talc. 

No.  115,  (3)  1867.    The  red  and  green  earthy  rock. 

j 

*  Here  Capt  Herbert  re-enters  Kumaon  Proper. 

t  The  middle  Not.  are  merely  those  of  the  day.— J.  H.  B.  ! 
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^th  Jan^No.  116,  (I)  1866.    White  quarts  rock. 

No.  1]7>  (2)  1669.    Purple  quarts  rock,  contains  tale. 

No.  1 18,  (3)  1870.    Fine  dark  grey  wacke  slate. 

No.  119,(4)  1871.    Greenstone. 

8/A  Jan — No.  120,  (I)  1873.    Fine  gwy wacke  slate,  smoocb. 

9M  Jan.— No.  131,  (I)  1873.    Quarts  loek  with  brown  stains. 

10/A  Jan No.  123,  (I)  1874.    QuarU  rock. 

1  Uh  Jan — No.  128,  (1)  1875.    Coarse  greywacke  slate. 

No.  124,  (2)  1876.    Limestone  slate. 

No.  125,  (3)  1877-    Schist  in  contact 

No.  126,  (4)  1878.    Ditto,  near. 

Similar  to  those  belonging  to  the  sandstone,  and  a  little  higher  I 
discovered  a  small  patch  of  that  rock  in  situ,  I  think.  Higher  op 
the  round  boulders  disappeared,  and  nothing  but  fragments  of  skte 
are  seen  decomposing  into  a  very  teddish  earth.  Descend  to  a  small 
flat  by  side  of  Ramgunga.  Sankra  village  a  little  above.  Slate 
mountains  opposite  bank.  Very  cloudy  and  threatening.  Bar.  4  p.  m. 
28.13,  65.5,  60,  55. 

No  strata  any  where  visible.  Road  breaks  off  to  Chookoom  and 
Chiikra  here. 

In  anticipation  of  the  Journal. 

lUh  Jan.-No.  127^  (5)  1879.    Fragment,  amygdaloid? 

No.  128,  (6)  1880     Limestone  with  pyrites. 

12th  Jan.— No.  1881,  (1)    Quar^  rock. 

13/A  Jan.-— No.  1882,  (1)    Greywacke  slate  above  Kyoonsal. 

No.  1883,  (2)  Above. 

No.  18844,  (3)   Ditto  in  the  bed  of  the  river. 

Sfkcimbnb  of  12th  Januabt. 

No.  1881,  (1)    Quartz  rock. 

Ibth  Jan. — No.  1882,  (1)    Greywacke  slate  above  Kyoonsal. 

No.  1883,  (2)    Ditto  above  in  the  bed  of  the  river. 

No.  1883^,  (3)    Ditto  in  the  bed  of  the  river. 

Journal  of  tab  6th  January. 

Rained  all  day.    Halt. 

6th  Jan— Sankra  to  Ujolee.     Towards  noon  cleared  up,  and  we 
started  for  Ujolee  about  8  hours'  march,  steep  ascent  and  then  descend, 
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aad  again  asoend  to  village,  wkidi  is  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
river.  Two  remarkable  peaks  North  of  the  river.  The  rocks  are 
freywaeka  slate  of  the  usual  colors:  olive,  reddish-purple,  &c.  and 
quartz  rock  of  a  granular  composition  occasionally.  This  latter  rock 
JMS  an  extensive  development,  but  no  strata  are  visible^  so  deep  is 
the  covering  of  debris  over  both  it  and  the  slate.  Very  warm  when 
io  exereise^  particularly  in  the  ascents. 

^tk  Jan, — Cloudy.  Ujolee  to  Hurnra  3^  hours.  A  steep  as- 
cent at  starting.  Greywacke  slate  olive  coloured.  Wind  round 
gleo  with  quartz  rock.  Descend  to  stream  and  ascend.  Greywacke 
alslcpass  a  third  glen.  Some  fragments  of  green-stone.  A  very  bad 
rosd  to-day,  and  the  march  very  fiittiguing. 

Both  yesterday  and  to-day  I  fancied  I  observed  traces  of  serpentine^ 
ia  anion  not  only  with  the  slate,  but  with  the  quartz,  rock.  No- 
Ihiag  like  a  specimen  of  that  rock,  but  slight  impregnations;  judged 
of  more  from  color  than  any  other  test ;  see  specimens  to.day  and  yes- 
terday. These  two  days  we  have  entirely  left  the  river*  and  ascended, 
it  being  at  some  distance  to  left.  High  peaks  on  its  North  bank. 
Psased  under  Goojroo-gurh  this  morning,  where  was  a  Ooorkha  post 
formerly.  The  plains  are  visible  thence.  Almost  all  the  high  ranges 
tie  deep  in  snow. 

4  p.  V.  35.775,  52,  46.  Rainy. 

8lA  JoM. — Rained  all  yesterday  afternoon,  a  little  hail.  This  morn- 
ing fin^  with  some  snow  fkllen  on  the  high  ridges,  but  not  so  much 
is  I  expected.  At  noon  start  for  JAk,  about  3  or  8|^  hours.  I  delay, 
ed  much  on  the  road  in  consequence  of  the  heat.  Descend  by  a  mode, 
lately  steep  road  by  nullah,  small ;  bed  full  of  debris,  50  feet  thick  at 
lesst  Channel  cut  out  of  the  dobris,  greywacke  slate,  steeper  ascent  to 
'ulg^y  greywacke  slate  and  quartz  rock.  A  mangoe  tree  near  summit ; 
my  Bar.  26.  Wind  round  glen  in  which  are  the  following  villages : 
8onkut  Bomun,  Kotlee,  and  Hunera.  From  the  second  ridge,  Indolee 
bears  a  little  west  of  north.  Ramgunga  very  tortuous  just  there,  a 
loDgish  stream  joins  it  with  rather  a  long  course,  and  some  level  cul- 
tivated  spots  are  seen  in  its  bed.  Budungurh  river  is  left  behind,  a  sue 
eenion  of  small  descents  and  ascents  leading  round  small  glens  brought 
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U8  throagh  a  small  hamlet  to  JAk,  which  is  near  the  head  of  a 
watered  by  no  very  large  stream.      Phulsone  is  said  to  be  in  a  na 
east  direction*  Bhutronj  in  a  south.east,  latterly  the  slate  more  t« 
argillaceous. 

9ih  Jan — JAk  to  Doonpot  or  Doonpo  about  3  hours,  a  steep  asd 
of  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  brought  us  to  the  ridge,  a  lateral  o| 
which  divides  the  Jftk  glen  from  another  beloDging  to  the  Rai 
gunga  valley,  in  which  are  situated  the  villages  of  Phulson  Kot,  Nia| 
r&lee  Goojaree  Gurhee,  &c.      Bar.  at  12.45,  25.23 ;  52,  64,  42. 

Sungoor  Gurhee  visible.  Quartz  rock  is  the  prevailing  rock,  a  siogul^ 
type  on  this  Pass,  vide  specimen.  Descend  from  Pass  and  by  a  wind* 
ing  and  moderately  uneven  path  passing  through  Ningr&lee,  reach  thai 
head  of  the  glen  at  Doonpo  KSt  to  left  Sonkut  is  near.  This  glea- 
con tains  a  good  deal  of  level,  ground,  which  is  divided  amongst  the- 
several  villages.  It  has  rather  more  length  than  the  J&k  one ;  nothing  ' 
but  quartz  rock  with  occasional  patches  of  greywacke  slate. 

10/A  Jan.-— Doonpo  to  Joshee  Khola,  about  three  hours  and  a 
quarter,  ascent  of  nearly  an  hour  to  Bhertonj  Kh&l  (Bhuironjy  querj  ?) 
Bar.  9,  25.03  44, 37.5, 34.5.    {See plate  No.  III.) 

Nothing  but  quartz  rock  more  or  less  argillaceous;  the  Goojaree 
peaks  remarkable,  a  high  ground;  they  form  North  of  the  R«n- 
gunga.  This  is  the  separating  ridge  of  the  two  river*  valleys,  and  it 
is  remarkably  low ;  emanating  from  it  is  a  much  higher  one  (d 
considerable  declivity  with  little  forest,  on  which  are  spread  the  villa|;es 
of  Phulson  Kot,  &c.  Descend  to  Rftnee  BAgh  two  hours  nearly,  fine 
mango  grove,  certainly  not  1,000  feet  below  the  Pass.  This  is  the  foarth 
example  of  mangoes  growing  extremely  near  a  Barometrical  pressure  of 
25''.  Quartz  rock  every  where,  with  occasional  traces  of  grey  wacke  slate, 
latterly  micaceous  slate.t     Down  the  glen,  beautiful  morning,  sod 


*  The  riyer  vallies  of  the  Ramgunga  and  Kosilla.  These  Goojree  or  Goojroo 
Peaks  must  not  be  confounded  with  those  of  the  same  name  on  right  bank  of  the  Bam- 
gunga,  situated  in  Gurhwal. — J.  H.  B. 

t  The  pilgrims  from  Buddrinatb  and  Kedamatb  after  leaving  the  high  moantaios, 
descend  the  Ramgunga,  until  they  reach  the  Pass  which  separates  the  KwiUa  (toa 
that  river.  From  Ranee  fiaghon  the  Kosilla,  they  follow  the  river  route  to  DhikkolM 
and  Chilkeea.  These  pilgrims  do  not  seem  to  dread  the  Terrai  climate,  for  the;  iBor« 
down  in  July  and  August,  the  worst  months  of  the  year.— J.  H.  B» 
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(oltnble  roid  with  mther  pictaresqae  scenery.  Deecend  to  the  Peepul 
Pont  (left  and  itcend  10  Joihee  Khol»i  a  smaJl  village.  Ttirket  ia  the 
other  tide  of  the  high  range  that  rtlee  to  8.  B.»  which  only  separates 
two  feeders  of  the  Kosillah  river. 

ISM  /an.— Joshee  Khola  to  Dharee,  4  hours^  about  twelve  miles. 
BMcent  passing  by  a  village  to  river  bed  40  minutes.  The  road 
Chen  lies  in  the  river  bed>  which  fbr  four  miles  presents  a  well  cnl- 
tivited  and  widish  valley;  a  stony  piece  then  intervenes  fbr  a  few 
hundred  yards^  and  then  there  is  again  an  expanded  bed,  which  con. 
tinncs  with  more  or  less  interruption  to  a  spot  on  the  left  bank,  oppo- 
lite  to  which  commences  the  iseent  to  Dharee  of  about  30  minutes. 

4h.  45m.  Bar.  20.495, 00.  AS*6, 44.5.  Rocks,  quartz  rock  at  starting 
in  bed  of  river,  also  with  grey  wacke  slate,  which  was  I  think  oscillat- 
ing  towards  micaceous  schist,  a  bed  of  limestone  observed  at  two 
]f  places,  most  likely  the  same.  It  appeared  as  if  a  certain  degree  of 
tmtition  took  place,  for  the  schist  was  more  or  less  impregnated  with 
iime  according  to  its  proximity  to  the  limestone.  The  latter  at  first 
light  appeared  part  of  the  other  rock,  so  little  was  there  to  remark  in 
toy  thing  like  derangement  or  nonconformity  of  the  strata.  It  was 
only  by  the  hammer  (and  color)  that  the  actual  difference  of  the  stra- 
ta  was  to  be  detected.  The  limestone  contained  iron  pyrites  and 
Tdns  of  white  carbonate.  It  strikes  me,  that  valuable  slabs  might  be 
foond  here. 

The  whole  Of  the  Ohagur*  range,  which  here  flanks  the  Kosillah,  up 
is  eovered  with  the  snow.  There  is  a  great  change  in  the  Weather, 
which  has  in  hci  become  inclement.  A  dreadful  wind  reigned  the 
whole  day ;  in  the  morning  it  was  cutting. 

iil4  /afi<-«Thtrniometer  80^  &'  a  little  after  sunrise.  Dharee  to 
Keoonsal  2  hours.  Descend  to  bed  of  Kosillah  and  proceed  along  to 
BhojhaD  at  confluence  of  Koojgyra.  Mujhera  close  to  left  bank  of  river. 
At  Bhojhaa  leave  the  river  and  go  up  the  Koojgyra.  Latterly  ascend 
to  Keoonsal,  rather  steepw 

QuarU  rock  at  starting,  a  curious  type  (see  specimen,)  continued 
some  diatance.  In  the  bed  of  the  river  observed  fragments  of  the  curi^ 
ous  rocks  formeriy  found  near  Mujhera.    One  single  specimen  of 

•  This  if  Uiat  portion  of  tht  nasnuftctnt  Gaghur  raoge  in  which  Nynet  Tal  if 
emboiomed.— J .  H.  B. 

5k 
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BtraU  enabled  me  to  determine  the  dip  8.  E.,  inelination  about  10*. 
Quartz  rock  remarkable  for  the  numerous  parallel  fisaures  in  yarioui 
direcUons.  Latterly  greywacke  slate,  but  no  good  examples.  4  Bar. 
26.32,  60,  56.5,  48.5. 

13M  Dee. — Keoonsal  to  Munnour  3  hours.  Ascend  ridge  which  over- 
looks  the  valley  of  the  Suronta ;  descend  obliquely  to  Kaggur  Ghat, 
which  is  at  the  confluence  of  that  stream  with  the  Kosillah.  A  village, 
Nowgaon,  a  good  deal  of  level  ground  here.  The  terrace  apparently 
composed  chiefly  of  granite  boulders ;  cross  the  Kosillah,  an  easy  wind- 
ing ascent  to  Munnour,  a  small  village.  There  is  a  curious  arrange- 
ment here,  a  small  peak  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Kosillah,  and  round  it 
is  a  valley,  so  that  it  appears  isolated.  I  think  the  river  must  have  once 
run  there,  and  afterwards  changed  its  course. 

The  transition  from  greywacke  schist  to  micaceous  schist  becomes 
perfect  I  think  in  this  march.  The  micaceous  schist  appears  to  dip  N. 
W.  80^  near  Kaggur  Ghat,  at  an  inclination  of  15^. 

As  the  weather  threatened  change,  went  on  in  the  evening  to  Chipila 
or  Sipla  2  hours,  micaceous  schist.  The  strata  dipping  N.  as  near  as 
could  be  determined  on. 

lith  •/an.— Sipla  to  Aimorah*  3  hours;  easy  descent  to  confluence 
of  Sowal  and  Kosillah.  Mica  slate  everywhere,  strata  dip  here  N.  £. 
Bar.  9  a.  m.  26.657,  52,  35, 33. 

Easy  ascent  to  Almora,  giness  or  granite  nearly  the  whole  way. 
In  the  evening  tried  the  temperature  in  8  feet  hole,  air  52^.  It  was 
found  54.3,  weather  threatening  snow. 


*  Almorah  ij  situated  on  the  ridge  which  sepaiatet  the  Koeilla  from  the  Suwdl  river. 
It  is  only  on  one  side  (the  NNE.)  that  Almora  can  be  reached  or  left  without  hariog 
to  cross  a  suspension  bridge  oyer  one  or  other  of  these  rivers. — J.  H.  B. 

NoTB.*It  would  appear  that  Capt.  Herbert's  specimens  of  this  trip  end  with  the 
mica  slate  and  greywacke  series  of  the  Sowal  and  Koeilla,  found  up  to  the  bridge  over 
the  former  river,  from  which  the  Almorah  ascent  commences,  and  the  gneiss  and  gra- 
nite appear.    No.  1883^  being  the  closing  number. 

The  M.S.  Vol.  from  which  this  Journal  has  been  copied,  contains  a  diary  from  14th 
January  to  7th  February,  recounting  nothing  but  dismal  rainy  weather,  and  ending  with 
a  fine  fall  of  snoW|  and  then  fine  weather.— J.  H«  B. 
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Notes  am  Nerhudda  Fossiis.     By  Dr.  G.  O.  Sfilbbubt,  H,  C.  Af.  S. 

(  WUh  four  piates.) 

{Jht  BditanliaT*  again  to  rsgrat  a  delay,  for  which  thay  are,  howerer,  not  retponsible,  in  the 
■IHwinBia  of  this  Talnable  paper  and  its  pUtea.  It  haa  aiiaen  ttom  drcumatancea  over  which  they 
hir«  had  bo  control,  and  which  hare  been  priratelT  explained  to  Dr.  Spilabury,  to  whose  invalu- 
able trVfrr^  they  acain  oonfldently  look,  now  that  he  ia  on  hia  old  ground ;  and  to  whose  labouxa 
ihirwiU  apttze  no  trouble  or  ezpenoe  in  doing  full  Jnatice.— >£]>§.] 


Herewith  I  have  the  pleaaure  to  forward  a  farther  series  of  notes  and 
diawings  in  regard  the  Fossil  Geology  of  the  Nerbudda,  and  owing  to 
arcmnatanoes  orer  which  I  have  no  control,  I  much  fear  that  this  will 
be  the  last  opportunity  I  shaU  have  of  placing  on  record  any  notice  of 
this  interesting  pursuit,  as  long  before  you  can  receive  this,  I  shall  have 
quitted  the  Sanger  and  Nerhudda  Agency. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  country,  I  wish  to  bring  before  the  So- 
ciety, as  far  as  has  come  under  my  observation,  specimens  of  the  differ- 
ent bovine  and  bubuline  class  of  animal  fossils,  wild  and  domestic,  met 
vitfa  in  these  districts ;  for  this  purpose  I  have  had  a  series  of  drawings 
made  all  to  the  same  scale,  and  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  very 
able  pencil  of  former  communications, 

Piaie  No.  \,  is  the  Bovine  series, 

A«  Skull  and  horns  of  the  Bos  Gaurus  of  the  wilds  of  the  Nerhudda. 

£.  Ditto,  of  the  domestic  animal. 

C.  G.  Two  specimens  of  fossil  horns,  the  one  little  exceeding  in  di- 
aensiona  those  of  the  present  domestic  animal,  while  the  other  surpasses 
in  magnitude  that  portion  of  horn  seen  in  the  skull  of  B. 

B.  D.  F.  H.  Specimens  of  skulls,  all  fossil.  B.  and  F.  having  portion  of 
horn  attached ;  that  of  B.  being  entirely  free  from  matrix  shows  the  real 
size,  but  F.  is  incased  in  matrix,  and  therefore  only  an. approximation 
to  its  dimensions  can  be  made.  The  occipital  view  of  H.  exhibits  the 
ridge  so  characteristic  of  Bos  Gkturus  of  the  present  day. 

Plate  No*  2,  the  Bubuline  series. 

la.  Horns  and  os  frontis  of  a  wild  buffalo  from  the  Mekul  Hills  about 
Umurkuntuk,  the  source  of  the  Nerhudda  river. 

2b.  Skull  and  horns  of  another  specimen ;  but  in  this  only  the  osseous 
part  of  the  horns  remain,  the  whole  of  the  homy  portion  having  been 
removed ;  its  locality  is  the  same. 

3c.  llie  OS  frontis  of  a  foisil  buffalo,  showing  the  massy  breadth  be- 
tween the  orbits  so  marked  in  this  class. 

4<f.  A  particular  fine  fossil  skull,  and  greater  portion  of  horns  of  a 
buffalo  lately  brought  in  from  this  neighbourhood.  To  show  its  great 
aize,  I  have  added  two  other  drawings,  No.  3,  on  a  much  larger  scale. 

5e.  Is  the  ordinary  domestic  animaL 
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At  the  bottom  of  No.  1, 1  have  9Anexed  three  drawings  of  portioii^ 
^OBsil  horns  of  deer  as  found  on  the  Nerbudda,  drawn  upon  a  scale  am 
seventh  of  natural  size,  for  comparison  with  the  delineations  by  that  en 
nent  Zoologist  Mr.  Hodgson,  one  of  them  coming  very  near  in  its  li 
measurement  to  that  fig^ured  in  No.  oxvii.  of  the  Journal  as  Cenros  affini 

In  consequence  oi.  the  remark  by  Dr.  Roth  of  the  bovine  specimei!, 
which  he  thought  somewhat  like  the  Bos  Qrunniens,  and  altogethet; 
very  extraordinary  skull,  I  have  now  forwarded,  in  farther  elaoidatui 
three  more  drawings,  two  (No.  4)  being  an  occipital  and  lateral  view,  I 
show  the  very  small  height  of  the  skull,  and  No.  5,  delineatioB  of  A 
teeth  of  the  left  upper  jaw  of  their  natural  size ;  which  I  trust  will  fuS 
show  the  peculiarities  of  this  remarkable  fossil* 

With  respect  to  the  fossil  B.  No.  8,  delineated  in  the  cxvi  No.  of  tls 
Journal,  which  Dr.  Roth  considers  as  the  lower  jaw  of  a  spedes  of  : 
Palttotherium,  and  suggests  either  more  detailed  drawings,  or  the  spe« 
men  itself  being  sent  dovm,  I  have  to  observe,  that  it  is  not  forthco^ 
ing,  having  been  sent  either  to  the  Museum  of  the  Court  of  Directors/ 
else  to  Gapt.  Cautley.     In  No.  4, 1  have  sent  a  drawing  of  a  lower  jl 
since  brought  in,  and  which  in  my  humble  opinion,  differs  but  little  fid 
the  above,  except  in  being  more  perfect  and  of  larger  dimensions,  at 
which  we  had  unhesitatingly  classed  as  that  of  the  Hippopotamus,  ^ 
two  last  drawings ;  just  below  this  jaw,  a.  b.  are  by  far  the  finest  and  mok 
perfect  specimens  of  a  skull  of  this  now  extinct  animal»  as  far  as  India  1 
concerned ;  a.  showing  the  base  of  the  skull  with  the  teeth  very  perfect,  an^ 
d.  the  flatness  of  the  occiput,  and  also  the  strong  bony  roof  of  the  orbit.  ^. 

In  conclusion*  I  beg  to  remedy  an  omission  in  my  former  notice ;  yns^^ 
that  the  whole  of  the  fossils  delineated  in  the  1 17th  No.,  were  from  the* 
extensive  collection  of  Mr.  Charles  Eraser,  Agent  and  Commissioner  of 
these  territories,  whose  zeal  and  indufl;try  in  brining  ta  light  these 
hidden  treasures  of  a  former  age  have  been  unremitting,  but  crowned 
with  a  success  that  wiU  probably  some  day  delight  the  eyn  of  Qeolo- 
gists  in  Europe.  I  scarcely  need  add,  that  the  present  series  are  from  the 
same  source. 

Camp  Dumoh,  6th  December,  1841. 

On  the  Specific  Gravity  of  Sea  Water.    By  J.  Middlbtqn,  Esq. 

C.S.  F.Q.S. 
Sib, — I  have  the  pleasure  to  send  a  few  observations  on  the  specific 
gravity  of  sea  water,  made  during  part  of  my  late  passage  to  India 
round  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope.    1  regret  much,  that  derangement  of  my 

*  Joum.  Ast  Sqc.  No*  cxvit  page  69f» 
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hydrometor  prevented  tbt  oontiniiaQce  of  my  experimenta  to,  at  least, 
our  fartbeet  Southiog. 

The  hydrometer  ueed  by  me  waa  of  great  delicacy,  and  wa»  made  for 
the  expreea  pnrpoae  nnder  my  directions :  hundredths,  the  zero  point 
being  of  distilled  water,  1000  could  be  ascertained  with  ease  when  the 
ship  was  very  steady,  but  as  this  was  not  frequently  the  case,  I  was  con- 
tent to  record  in  my  ordinary  experiments,  only  tenths.  As  the  tempera- 
tnre  of  the  sea  rose  much  higher  than  I  had  anticipated,  the  range  of 
my  instnunent  was  insufficient,  although  I  managed  to  extend  it.  Any 
person  desirous  of  pursning  similar  investigationB  on  the  same  field, 
should  be  provided  with  a  hydrometer  ranging  from  1032.5  to  1038.0. 

Before  I  had  completed  my  experiments  for  ascertaining  the  law  of 
decrease  of  specific  gravity  with  increase  of  temperature,  my  hydrome- 
ter became  unfortunately  useless,  so  that  I  have  not  entire  confidence  in 
my  results.  My  doubts  in  that  regard  would  have  been  less,  did  not 
the  law  inferable  from  my  experiments  differ  so  greatly  from  that  to 
which  the  varying  gravity  of  distilled  v^ater  under  change  of  tempera- 
ture seems  subject.  As  I  am  not  aware  that  the  law  alluded  to  has  been 
previously  observed,  I  deem  it  worthy  of  statement  and  explanation  here, 
as  weU  for  its  own  intrinsic  interest  as  for  the  connection  it  may  be 
found  to  bear  with  the  development  of  heat  and  electricity,  relations 
which  I  have  not  the  opportunity  and  facilities  at  present  to  consider. 
For  this  purpose  I  shall  quote  from  the  tables  of  specific  gravity  given 
by  Berzelius,  Lehrbuch  der  Chemie,  1848,  p.  882,  (the  two  left  hand 
columns  are  those  quoted.) 


Temperature  Cen- 

Greatest density  \ . 

Differences, 

Differences, 

tigrade, 

First  order. 

Second  order. 

16 

0.9992260 

17 

0.9989752 

0.0001508 

18 

0.9988125 

0.0001627 

0.0000119 

19 

0.9986387 

0.0001738 

0.0000  111 

20 

0.9984534 

0.0001853 

0.0000115 

21 

0.9982570 

0.0001964 

0.0000111 

22 

0.9980489 

0.0002081 

O.O00OU7 

23 

0.9978300 

0.0002189 

0.0000108 

24 

0.9976000 

0.0002300 

0.0000111 

25 

0.9973587 

0.0002413 

0.00001 13 

26 

0.9971070 

0.00025 1 7 

0.0000104 

27 

0.9968439 

0.0002631 

0.0000104 

28 

0.9965704 

0.0002736 

0.0000104 

29 

0    962864 

0.0002840 

0.0000105 

30 

0.9959917 

0.0002947 

0.0000107 
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The  numbers  in  the  last  column  suggest  the  probability,  that  thooe 
in  the  adjoining  column  whose  differences  they  are,  increase  by  arith- 
metical progression.    The  differences  between  the  former  numbers  them- 
selves,  sometimes  in  excess,  sometimes  in  defect,  with  respect  to  such 
as  have  nearly  the  same  situation  in  the  scale,  are  attributable  to  errors 
of  observation.  With  respect  to  numbers  having  remote  situations  on  the 
scale,  their  differences  obviously  decrease  with  increase  of  temperature,  a 
fact  which  would  have  been  still  more  obvious,  had  I  introduced  more  of  the 
table  than  1  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  do.  This,  however,  was  to  have 
been  expected  from  the  increased  capacity  of  the  bottle  by  augmentation 
of  temperature,  if  the  process  for  ascertainment  of  the  specific  gravities 
quoted  were  weighing,  or  the  greater  buoyancy  from  the  same  cause,  were 
a  floating  hydrometer  used.    I  am  inclined,  therefore,  to  disregard  this 
decrease,  and  doing  so,  I  take  the  average  of  the  differences,  which  I  find 
to  be  1 1 1 .  Resuming  the  preceding  table  and  adopting  this  ratio,  we  have 
Temperature. 


16 

0.9991260 

«  A 

17 

0.9984852 

=  A— d. 

(d-0001508)           =  B 

18 

0.9988133 

=  B— 

(d  +  v)  when  r.  =00001 11  =C 

19 

0.9986403 

=  C— 

(d  +  2t;)              =  D 

20 
2i 
30 

0.9984562 

=  D— 

(d  +  3t;)             «  E 

0.9960037* 

=  D— 

(d  +  13t;) 

This  gives  the  nth  term,  commencing  with  any  one  A  in  the  scsk, 
as  follows : — 


N.  A— n— 1.  rf— (r  +  2  a  +  8  t;  +  .. . .  «— 2  w.) 
It  will  be  understood  that  I  have  preferred  examining  the  part  of  the 
table  above  quoted  on  account  of  the  analogy  in  point  of  temperature 
to  conditions  of  my  own  experiments.  I  have  stated  above,  that  the 
law  of  variation  of  density  with  change  of  temperature  in  sea  water, 
seems  to  differ  from  that  in  distilled  water.  As  has  been  shown,  the 
latter  involves  a  function  of  a  constant  difference  and  a  difference  by 
progression,  while  so  far  as  my  experiments  go,  the  former  consistB  of 
the  constant  difference  alone.  Those  experiments  were  made  on  water 
varying  in  temperature  from  60^  to  70^  of  Fahrenheit,  and  indicated  a 
decrease  of  sp.  gr.  of  1880  for  each  additional  degree  of  temperature. 
Hence  the  general  term,  commencing  as  before  would  be 

A— n— 1  d. 

According  to  this  the  corrections  given  in  the  fourth  column  of  the  fol- 
lowing table  have  been  made. 

*  llie  obserred  quantity  is  .9959917  ;  tbe  difference  it  •{-  .OOOOltO*  a  qoutity 
too  small,  I  apprehend,  to  cast  a  doabt  Qj)on  thb  general  law. 
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Spedfie  gnwity  of  Sea  Water  from  47o  28^  N.  Latitude  <o  18»  1 1'  S.  Latitude. 


Date. 

Temp. 

Sp.  gr.  I 

Reduced. 
Sp.  gr. 

Latitude  N. 

Longitude  W. 

Sept  16 

65.8 

1026.2 

1027.290 

o   ' 

47  28 

o  ' 
7  26 

17 

66.5 

1026.3 

1027.522 

46  42 

8  3 

18 

68.3 

1025.6 

1027.160 

44  53 

8  16 

19 

66.0 

1026.2 

1027.328 

44  6 

8  57 

20 

65.9 

1026.0 

1027.109 

22 

69.9 

1026.3 

1028.161 

38  46 

14  21 

23 

71.8 

1026.3 

1028.578 

36  29 

16  16 

24 

73.7 

1026.4 

1028.976 

30  42 

17  32 

25 

73.8 

1026.4 

1028.994 

31  12 

18  15 

26 

74.6 

1026.3 

1029.045 

28  36 

19  17 

27 

75.5 

1026.5 

1029.414 

25  19 

20  50 

28 

77.7 

1026.1 

1029.428 

2152 

22  50 

29 

79.0 

1025.9 

1029.472 

18  46 

24  59 

30 

81.2 

1025.2 

1029.186 

15  33 

25  51 

Oct.  1 

82.1 

1024.6 

1028.810 

12  23 

24  00 

2 

84.0 

1024.2 

1028.712 

11  4 

23  13 

3 

83.6 

1024.4 

1028.837 

10  29 

23  00 

4 

84.0 

1024.2 

1028.712 

9  3 

22  21 

5 

84.0 

1024.2 

1028.712 

817 

22  00 

6 

84.5 

1024.1 

1028.706 

7  39 

20  57 

7 

84.4 

1023.9 

1028.487 

6  59 

20  28 

8 

84.4 

1023.9 

1028.487 

6  8 

20  2 

9 

81.8 

1024.4 

1028.498 

4  48 

18  51 

10 

81.5 

1024.5 

1028.542 

3  42 

17  5 

U 

81.5 

1024.5 

1028.542 

3  42 

17  5 

12 

80.1 

1024.6 

1028.379 

311 

17  1 

13 

80.1 

1024.6 

1028.379 

2  37 

17  21 

14 

79.0 

1025.2 

1028.772 

156 

16  37 

15 

79.0 

1025.2 

1028-772 

0  47 

18  34 

16 

78.8 

1025.4 

1028.934 

0  51  S. 

20  31 

17 

78.6 

1025.5 

1028.997 

3  2 

23  6 

18 

78.6 

1025.5 

1028.997 

5  44 

24  51 

19 

77.8 

1025.7 

1029.046 

9  4 

26  23 

20 

77.1 

1026.0 

1029.215 

13  6 

27  18 

21 

76.7 

1026.4 

1029.540 

16  0 

27  15 

22 

76.5 

1026.5 

1029.602 

18  11 

27  3 

The  above  table  requires  but  little  comment ;  the  less  perhaps  as 
aome  doubt  attaches  to  the  perfect  accuracy  of  specific  gravities  reduced 
for  the  same  temperature,  in  which  condition  only  do  they  admit  of  just 
comparison.  It  is  however  obvious,  that  the  gravity  of  sea  water  in- 
ci^^ases,  as  might  be  anticipated,  with  the  distance  from  the  land ;  and 
^t  that,  increase  contmues  in  the  present  case  up  to  18^  86'  North 
l&titade,  when  a  decrease  again  takes  place  till  near  the  equator.  It 
^  begins  to  rise  with  increase  of  Southing  until  at  the  point  where 
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my  hydrometer  became  useless,  it  had  attained  its  maximtim.  If  we 
take  correspoadisg  limits  north  and  south,  for  instance  18"  11' south 
and  18"  46^  north,  we  have  the  specific  gravities  as  1029. 106 :  1028.717, 
nor  will  this  deduction  be  materially  affected  by  any  error  that  may 
possibly  exist  in  the  law  of  expansion.  The  withdrawal  of  fresh  water 
by  congelation  in  high  south  latitudes  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  fact,  especially  as  there  b  probably  no  source  of  compensatioa— un- 
less that  of  the  solution  of  ice  by  the  heat  of  volcanic  fires,  which  would 
I  apprehend,  be  insufficient.  The  effect  of  the  sun  is  only  felt  on  the 
outskirts  of  winter,  and  the  ice  that  is  broken  up  then,  rather  than  melt- 
ed, is  drifted  to  the  north,  where  the  heat  of  the  air,  or  perhaps  rather 
that  of  the  water,  is  sufficient  to  dissolve  it.  From  the  two- fold  cauae 
of  greater  density  and  lower  temperature,  are  currents  produced  towards 
the  equator,  serving  to  sustain  that  condition  of  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  no  doubt  necessary,  and  therefore  securely  provided  for,  to  the 
health  of  organic  life,  marine  and  terrestrial. 

1  am,  your  obedt.  servant, 

J.  MlDDLKTOK, 

F.  O.  8.  *c.  *c. 
December,  1844. 
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Btiracts  from  a  report  of  a  journey  into  the  Naga  Hills  in  1844.  By 
u     Mm.  BaoWNB  Wood,  Sub' Assistant  Commissioner,  in  a  letter  to  Captain 

A.  Stubt,  Principal  Assistant  Commissioner,  Nowgong,  dated  1 4th 

April,  1844,  Golaghat. 

According  to  the  instructions  received  in  your  letter  No.  108  of  the 
27th  of  January  last,  I  proceeded  on  the  4th  February  on  my  way  to- 
wards  Dhemapoor ;  my  first  day's  march  being  to  the  Namber  nuddee  : 
my  second  to  Bor  Pathar ;  here  is  a  fine  open  plain  with  about  300 
poorehs  of  roopeet  (not  all  cultivated,)  and  a  large  populous  town. 
The  Dhunsiri  river  flows  on  its  eastern  side,  the  ryots  appear  to  be  a 
thriving  people,  and  during  the  cold  season  are  generally  employed 
in  catting  out  boats  from  the  fine  timbers  to  be  found  in  the  jungles  in 
tbe  vicinity  of  Bor  Pathar,  and  Dao  Panee  river,  which  boats  they  dis- 
iM)8e  of  to  the  ryots  and  traders  of  Golaghat  and  Morung,  taking  in 
lien  cash  enough  to  pay  their  rent ;  the  balance  they  take  in  such  arti- 
cles as  they  require :  salt,  oil,  and  cloth. 

The  3d  march  brought  me  to  the  Dao  Panee  river ;  a  river  coming 
from  the  Rengmah  Naga  hills,  and  flowing  into  the  Dhunsiri  a  few 
miles  (15)  above  Bor  Puthar ;  the  next  day  Hurreiogan  nullah,  from 
this  to  the  Dibroo  Panee  river  ;  and  the  following  day,  the  9th  February, 
I  arrived  at  Dhemapoor. 
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DheiMpo&r,  9th  February,  1844. — Arrived  at  this  poet  about  2  p.  m., 
and  foimd  8ome  bats  erected  for  me  by  tbe  coolies,  wbom  I  despatdied 
a  few  days  prerious  to  my  departure  from  Golagbat.  for  the  purpose  ol 
clearing  the  path  from  Golaghat  to  this  post.  Went  over  to  the  old  fort 
of  Dhemapoor,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Dhunsiri,  but  the  place  was 
so  covered  with  jungle,  I  was  unable  to  distinguish  any  thing,  ezceptiiig 
some  pillars  and  a  gateway ;  these  pillars  are  of  a  composition  of  sand, 
lime,  and  goor,  &c.,  extremely  hard  and  durable ;  several  of  them  aie 
in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  others  have  been  split  asunder  by  Isige 
trees  falling  across  them;  their  general  height  is  about  12  feet  and 
diameter  4  feet,  some  of  them  very  neatly  carved.  These  pillars  I  am 
told,  formed  the  ground-work  of  an  .extensive  building,  the  distance 
between  each  post  about  10  feet,  and  on  these  pillars,  was  the  platform 
or  mecilatiii.  The  gateway  is  of  brick,  qiute  perfect  at  present,  bat 
must  very  shortly  fall  to  pieces,  as  huge  trees  have  taken  root  on  the  top 
of  it.  Some  of  these  trees  are  very  large,  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet 
in  diameter.  How  they  thrive  up  there  I  cannot  imagine ;  thexe  is  aho 
a  wall  of  eight  feet  high  by  four  to  five  feet  deep  surrounding  tiiis 
fort.  This  wall,  I  suppose,  is  half  a  mile  square,  excepting  the  eaateni 
side,  where  the  gateway  is ;  a  double  ditch  surrounds  the  wall.  Hiere 
are  some  fine  trees  in  this  iort. 

10/ A  Fehrwary, — Remained  to-day  to  inspect  the  etookfide  godowa, 
godown  accounts,  &c.  The  stockade  is  on  the  Ncnrth  bank  of  the  Dhunsni, 
and  around  it  is  a  clearance  of  about  80  poorahs,  cleared  by  Captain 
Bigge  in  1841,  it  is  however  again  becoming  a  heatvy  jungle  of  grass  sod 
underwood.  From  the  several  clusters  of  plants  and  trees  scattered 
over  this  spot,  I  should  say^  that  the  whole  of  this  cleared  land  had  beet 
cultivated.  On  my  inquiring  of  the  Subadar  the  cause  of  this  faUing 
off,  he  informed  me,  that  the  sepoys  had  formeriy  cultivated  the  greater 
part  of  this  land ;  but  their  being  noyr  moved  about  from  place  to  plaoe, 
has  prevented  their  taking  any  further  interest  in  its  cultivation,  sad 
they  consequently  have  given  it  up.  I  hereupon  ordered  the  Subadar 
to  relieve  the  guard  but  once  in  aix  months,  instead  of  once  in  fovr 
months  :  this  arrangement  wiU  allow  of  tbe  sprays  .cultivating  the  land 
at  Dbemapoor  and  at  the  other  posts.  They  will  sow  in  June  and  Jolji 
and  reap  in  November. 
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llik  lUnMiy.-^Started  this  monung  at  8  o'clock  a,  m.  few  Stimma- 
godiDg,  the  hesvy  nid  of  lastm^t  has  made  the  pathway  very  wet, 
tad  swanaiii^  with  leeches.  Shionooagoding  beidg  too  great  a  dietanee 
for  my  coolies^  I  detemrhied:  to  enoamp  on  a  sand  bank  in  the  Diboo 
Femee  river,  about  diree  miie9  ln>m  the  base  of  the  Summagoding  hill ; 
from  this  spot  I  could  distinctly  see  the  houses  of  the  Naga  village ; 
here  the  river  is  nether  broads  huge  stones  and  the  wredcs  of  large  and 
mudl  trees  lie  in  aconfused  mass.  The  Diboo  Pai»e  isafine  river,  much' 
broader  and  more  rapid  than  the  Dhunsiri,  its  banks  ai^  very  low^  aikid 
daring  the  rainy  season,  the  country  for  several  hundred  yards  inland  is 
iaandated.  The  path  from  Dhemapoor  runs  in  a  S.  8k  B.  direction 
for  about  five  miles,  when  meeting  the  Diboo  Panee,  it  followed  its  bankfr 
to  my  encttBpoM&t. 

I2ik  Fe&nMj.'^At  8  o'clook>  a.  m.  started,  and  arrived  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  path  tolerably  good^  but 
bfecked  up  in  some  plaoes  by  fidlen  trees  and  hei  jungle,  the  latter 
strewed  across  the  road  by  wild  elephants,  &c.  On  my  way  up,  came 
upon  two  or  three  spots  of  cultivaition,  bdonging^  to  the  Suntimagoding 
Nagas ;  another  hour's  mardi  brought  me  up  to  the  village,  which  is  on 
the  very  summit  of  the  hill.  About  a  qoarter  of  a  mile  from  the  village, 
I  was  met  by  the  twoGkum  Boeras,  who  received  me  mostciviUy,  and 
welcomed  me  to  their  village.  I  had  tiiought  of  remahiing  here  this* 
day,  but  finding  that  water  was  very  scarce,  it  being  brought  up  in 
bamhoo  d^on^db  from  the  Diboo  Panee,  at  the  Southern  base  of  this 
bfll,  I  determined  to  proceed  down  to  the  river  and  there  encamp. 

I  remained  in  the  village  for  a  couple  of  hours,  to  rest  my  cooKes  and 
people,  and  to  hear  any  complaints  the  villagers  might  have  to  make 
against  the  other  tribe  of  Nagas*  The  Gaon  Booras  on  this  informed 
ae,  that  about  two  years  ago,  some  Nagas  of  the  Kohema  tribe  had 
aeised  two  men  and  one  Woman  of  their  viUagCi  who  were  going  to  their 
fidd  for  rice ;  they  had  since  offered  to  ransom  them,  but  thdr  offers 
were  so  exorbitant;  they  could  not  agree  with  them.  Having  told 
them  I  woidd  investigate  their  complamts,  and  having  given  them  some 
presents,  I  took  my  leave ;  they  appeared  much  pleased  with  their 
presents,  and  went  away  in  high  spirits.  Summagoding  is  a  fine  high 
hill,  height  I  suppose  2000  feet.    On  the  very  summit  of  it,  is  the  village 
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"  Summagoding/'  it  containa  about  100  houses ;  the  men  I  found  to 
be  civil  and  obliging,  but  v^ry  independent  in  their  notiona ;  they  are, 
however,  tributary  to  the  Khonoma  Nagas.  The  river  at  this  point  is 
very  narrow,  and  runs  through  two  high  [terpendiculaf  walls  of  rock; 
the  rush  of  water  during  the  rains  is  very  considerable,  width  of  river 
not  more  than  60  feet. 

18/ A  February, — Started  at  half>past  8  o'clock  ▲•  m.  for  Raja-piaiBa, 
to  inspect  the  tea  lands  reported  to  be  in  those  hills ;  round  along  the 
bed  of  the  Diboo  Panee,  stepping  very  slij^pery  on  the  large  stones  in  the 
river,  hardly  a  pebble  or  grain  of  sand  to  be  seen,  the  bed  of  the  river 
being  filled  with  large  round  stones.  An  hour  and  a  half  brou^t  us  to 
the  foot  of  the  Raja-piama  hills,  water  nearly  the  whole  way  very  shd* 
low.  Here  I  directed  my  people  to  remain  and  encamp,  whilst  I  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Raja-piama  village  to  look  at  the  tea,  accompanied  bj 
my  teeklas,  and  guard.  On  arriving  at  the  village,  I  was  met  by 
Je^reebee  Gaon  Boora ;  as  unfortunately  for  me  this  was  a  grand  festinil 
day  with  them,  the  whole  party  was  more  or  less  intoxicated,  the  Gson 
Boora,  as  head  man,  more  so  than  his  brethren ;  he  nevertheless  xe- 
ceived  me  most  cordially,  and  invitingly  pressed  me  to  taste  of  his 
*'futtica"*  which  to  humour  him,  I  put  to  my  lips.  After  a  little  fur- 
ther conversation,  I  requested  to  be  shewn  the  tea ;  Je6reebee  immediatdy 
escorted  me  to  the  spot,  where  I  saw  the  tea  plant  growing  most  abun- 
dantly and  luxuriantly  immediately  near  to  the  village;  1  followed  the 
tea  for  some  distance,  and  saw  very  many  spots  covered  with  it.  Je6nee- 
bee  gave  me  to  understand,  that  the  whole  of  his  low  hills  were  covered 
with  tea.  I  think  this  may  be  possible,  for  tea  has  been  found  among  tlie 
Bazee-piama  hills,  but  in  small  quantities.  The  leaves  of  the  plant  are 
large,  and  of  a  finer  kind  than  what  I  have  generally  seen  in  the  Sed>- 
sagur  and  Muttuck  divisions.  I  asked  Je^reebee  if  he  had  any  ob- 
jections to  my  sending  up  Assamese  tea-makers  to  manu&cture  the 
tea  on  the  spot,  telling  him  that  1  would  give  him  mo»ees,f  salt,  daws, 
&c.,  to  which,  he  replied,  he  would  be  very  happy  to  accommodaterin 
any  way,  and  that  I  should  be  welcome  to  send  up  the  Assamese  tes- 
makers,  and  that  he  would  protect  them.     He  agreed  also  to  snpplj 

*  A  fermented  liquor  from  grain.  f  Beadt.  * 
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them  with  provisions  on  my  giving  him  monees^  salt,  &c.  In  return  I  can- 
not say  how  much  tea  there  may  be  in  these  hills,  but  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  it  extends  over  a  great  part  of  these  low  hills.  The  late  Mr. 
Grange  mentions  having  met  with  it  among  the  Jappama  and  Jykanee 
Nagas. .  The  Mazepamah  and  Bezepanoah,  have  it  .also  on  their  hills. 
On  my  asking  him  for  the  fine  cloths  he  had  engaged  to  pay  annually 
to  Qovemment,  he  asked  me  whether  his  neighbors  and  other  Nagas 
had  giiKen  me  in  theirs ;  I  told  him  that  some  hadt  and  that  I  was  g^ing 
round  to  the  others,  to  collect.  He  told  me  that  he  could  not  give  me 
his  five,  until  the  Konoma  and  Mozoma  (his  superiors,)  had  given  in 
their»;  to  which  I  <  replied,  I  should  remain  in:  his  village,  until  he  gave 
me  the  five  cloths  he  had  agreed  to  pay  to  Government,  and  that- 1 
could  not  go  away  without  them.  On  this,  he  had  a  conference  with 
his  chiefis,  and  presently  afterwards  Jeereebee  brought  me  his  five  cloths, 
but  with  a  very  bad  grace.  I  gave  him  and.  hifr  four  Gaon  Booras 
some  presents,  with  which  they  were  highly  pleased,  and  we  parted  very 
good  friends.  Sonie  of  th6  Naga  ryots  brought  me  to  my  encampment 
some  tea  seeds,  which  they  bartered  for  salt  and  monees.'  I  endeavoured 
to  procure  some  rice  from  the  Nagas,  bat  they  told  me,  that  they  had 
a  bad  crop  that  season/  and  had  not  a  sufficiency  for  themselves  ;  hav- 
ing been  obliged  to  purchase  a  supply  for  their  present  consumption, 
they  could' not  afford  to  give<  me  more  than  one  maund;  this  of  course 
could  not  go  v^  far  among  my  people.  I  had  only  brought  five 
days'  prbvisionS'  with  me  from  Dhemapoor,  half  of  which  was  now 
€ipended;'I  therefore  determined  to  return  to  Dhemapoor,  where  I 
eipected  certain  Naga  chiefs,  whom  I  had  summoned,  awaiting,  my 
arrival. 

litk  F^muu^. — ^At  8  o'clock  a.  m.  started  from  Summagoding,  and 
arrived  M  '4  o'clock  p.  h<,  at  our  first  eneampment  on  the  Dibad  Panee, 
this  was  a  long  day's  inarch ;  the  route  for  six  miles  ran  in  the  bed  of 
the  river,  sometimes  water  up  to  our  waists,  and  extremely  cold,  coolies 
▼ery  much  distressed,  footing  very  uncertain  here.  On  arriving  at  the 
south-eastern  base  of  die  Summagoding  range,  we  were  unable  to  pro- 
ceed further  along  the  bed  of  the  river,  owing  to  the  deq)  pools,  walls 
of  rook,  and  rapidsi  We  here  came  upon  Captain  Bigge's  road  across 
the  hills  east  of  Sudimagoding.     This  road  or  pathway  crosses  three  or 
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four  cf  those  failla  j  avenge  height  fipom  500  to  500  feet;  it  is  toierably  good 
but  jungle  (grass  and  underwood)  has  again  sprung  up  in  it ;  the  bridges 
and  embankments  then  made  by  Captain  Bigge,  have  given  way,  Hie 
wood  widi  which  they  were  made,  having  rotted.  Distanoe  across 
these  hills  abont  three  miles ;  having  dossed  these  low  holls^  we  came 
again  on.  the  Diboo  Fanee  river  on  the  nortliem  base  of  Sommagoding, 
and  having  followed  it  about  three  miles  further,  we  oame  to  our  first 
encampment  on  this  river,  ooelies,  followers,  nay  all  of  us,  much  fisgged. 
On  my  asking  the  coolies  which  route  they  pr^erredi  they  gatve  the 
preference  to  the  N^a  route  across  the  Summagoding  hill.  I  am  also 
of  opinion,  that  the  latter  route  is  preferable  to  foot  passengers;  and 
Certain  Bigge's  for  elephants,  hoises  and  oattle ;  the  Naga  route  is 
passable  throughout  the  year,  whilst  ^e  roSd  made  by  Captain  Bigge 
is  passable  for  only  three  months  in  the  year  when  the  rhrer  is  low.  and 
the  route  can  be  taken  along  its  bed. 

On  my  return  from  Raja-piama  to»day,  a  Maun  sepoy  pointed  out  to 
me  some  tea  plants ;  he  took  me  up  a  nullah  foT'  about  200  yards»  we 
then  came  upon  some  high  land,  and  on  both  sides  of  this  nullafa  saw 
Ae  tea  plant.  On  my  asking  him  how  he  came  to  know  this  spot, 
he  informed  me,  tiiat  he  had  acoompanied  Captain  Bigge  in  his  late 
expedition,  and  that  they  had  encamped  somewhere  near  here ;  that  he 
came  here  searching  for  fuel  and  fell  upon  the  tea;  the. plants* weie 
rather  thinly  scattered,  but  there  were  plenty  of  them  round  about  in 
the  jungle,  some  of  the  trees  were  large,  20  feet  high,  and  4  to  5 
indies  in  diameter.  This  nullah  ftdls  into  the  Diboo  Foaeiee  river,  on  its 
north  side,  and  is  about  two  and  half  miles  from  the  southern  base  of 
the  Summagoding  hill. 

I6th  Febrmsry. — Started  at  8  o'olock  a.  h.,  and  arrived  at  Dheraapoor 
at  HI*  A.  M.  No  Naga  chiefr  had  arrived ;  coolies  I  had  left  bdundms 
here,  hard  at  work  at  the  godown  and  stockade,  grass  fisr  thatehing 
very  scarce,  and  is  only  procurable-  about  two  miks  distant  from  the 
stockade. 

16M  Feftracry, — Chiefs  of  the  Mozoma  and  Basepama  tribes  came 
in  to  pay  their  respects,  gave  them  some  presents. 

nth  February, -^Aa  the  Upper  Rengmah  Naga  chiefs  had  not  airived 
here  at  my  calling,  I  propose  going  to  Mohung,  there  to  meet  tbem. 
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mt  the  phtrret  theie,  and  have  a  conference  with  Tolaram  Seenaputti, 
rsgarding  the  very  irregular  and  lawless  conduct  of  certain  of  iiis 
Kaoharee  ryota.  who  are  constantly  embroiling  the  Nagas  in  quarrel 
one  with  another,  taking  the  part  of  the  stronger  party,  and  assisting 
diem  in  looting  the  weaker  one,  taking  for  themselves  n. good  share  of 
die  spoils;  they  go  armed  with  muskets,  consequently  have  very  great 
sdrantage  over  the  unfortunate  Nagas.  If  also  two  Naga  tribes  wish 
to  fight  with  one  another,  the  richer  party  purchase  the  assistanoe  of  a 
few  KadiBiees,  (armed  witii  musket&O  and  are  sure  of  becoming  the 
victors ;  the  Kacbarees  receiving  a  bandsome  reward,  are  always  ready 
to  give  their  assistance  to  the  ridher  party. 

\^h  Februarf, — Started  from  Dhemapoor  for  Mohung  at  7  o'clock 
A.  M.,  and  encamped  at  3  o'clock  p.  h.,  on  the  Pokaiee  Jhan,  a  small 
streandet  about  13  feet  wide^  distance  about  16  miles ;  route  from  Dhe- 
mapoor in  a  South-westerly  direotion,  patii  very  good  requiring  but 
little  repairs,  bridges  to  be  made  over  several  nullahs.  This  road  was 
made  by  Tularam  Sennaputti  in  184.1.  This  load  leads  the  whole  way 
from  Dhemapoor  through  Tularam's  own  country. 

19th  Fff^mary.— Started  from  Pokaree  Jhan,  and  arrived  at  Mohung 
hslf-past  2  o'dook  p.  m.,  distance  to-day  about  14  miles,  path  good, 
through  fine  open  tree  jungle  to  the  Jaminoona  river,  about  three  miles 
from  Mohung.  Here  we  crossed  the  Jummoona,  and  came  into  a  gras^ 
snd  kuggree  jungle,  ndn  drizaling  the  whole  day.  The  Jummoona  is 
supposed  to  have  its  source  near  to  the  Topokhing  Naga  hiUs,  where 
we  crossed  it ;  the  river  is  about  100  feet  wide,  and  very  rapid,  water 
up  to  our  middle*  The  Diboo  falls  into  the  Jummoona  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  above  the  path  on  its  right  bank,  and  again  the  Diboo  river 
Mk  into  the  Jummoona  on  its  left  bank  about  half  a  mile  below  the 
path. 

2014  FeAriMry.-^Mohung  is  a  town  ai  about  45  to  50  houses  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Jummoona,  the  river  is  in  front  of  the  village,  which  is 
here  from  80  to  90  feet  broad ;  population  Ahoms  and  Cadiarees.  Here  is 
a  pharree  imder  the  Jummoonab  Mookh  thannah,  consisting  a(  one 
Police  mohurir  and  two  tecklahs.  On  the  low  bills  to  the  north  of 
Mohung  are  several  villages  of  Meekirs ;  they  are  a  fine  hardy  set  of 
men,  and  make  civil  and  obliging  coolies.    These  people  seldom  remain 
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more  than  three  yeans  on  the  same  piece  of  land ;  they  prefer  clearing 
new  tree  jangle  to  remaining  longer,  as  by  that  time  grass  and  ekia 
jangle  overran  their  clearances,  which  they  find  more  difficult  to  eradi- 
cate than  clearing  new  tree  jungle;  they  cultivate  vast  qaantities  of 
cotton,  which  they  dispose  of  to  the  Assamese  ryots  and  traders  for 
cash  and  salt.  Cotton  thrives  beautifully  in  almost  all  these  low  hills. 
On  the  higher  range  to  the  north  of  the  Meekirs,  are  the  «pper  Renmah 
Nagas,  some  of  their  villages  are  but  one,  and  others  two  days'  maidi 
from  Mohnng.  Despatched  the  Kudcees  to  summon  in  the  chiefs  with 
their  cloths,  and  also  a  messenger  to  Tularam  8eenaputti,  requesting  an 
interview  with  him  at  Ramsah,  a  small  village  to  the  west  of  this  a  few 
miles. 

2\st  February, — Not  wishing  to  remain  idle  here  until  the  arrival  of 
the  Naga  chiefs  and  Tularam  Seenaputti,  I  pitoceeded  to  the  falls  of  the 
Jummoona,  a  distance  of  about  five  miles  below  Mohung;  passed  throagli 
the  small  village  of  Ramsah  on  the  north  of  the  Jummoona,  and  from 
there,  half  an  hour's  walk  took  us  to  the  falls.  <  Here  I  encamped  for  the 
day,  and  went  to  inspect  these  falls ;  chaUc,  coal,  and  lime,  said  to  be 
in  their  vicinity,  these  falls  are  of  one  continuation  for  about  half  a  mile. 
The  first  of  about  30  perpendicular  feet ;  2d,  about  20 ;  3d,  of  12 ;  4th,  of 
10  feet,  and  so  diminishing  until  they  settle  down  into  the  rapids. 
The  river  above  the  falls  is  full  to  its  banks,  below  very  rapid,  with 
many  deep  pools.  Its  banks  here  are  of  rock  and  of  hard  red  sandstone; 
some  of  the  rocks  in  the  bed  of  the  river  are  of  immense  size.  During 
the  rainy  season,  the  body  of  water  rushing  down  this  spot,  must  be  very 
considerable.  There  are  small  hills,  height  about  150  feet  on  each 
bank  of  the  river  at  the  falls.  About  half  a  mile  from  the  falls  I  came 
upon  the  chalk  as  mentioned  in  the  late  Mr.  Orange's  Journal,  I  found 
it  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  also  two  small  nullahs  falling  into  the 
Jummoona.  There  is  a  large  quantity  of  it ;  but  I  am  of  opinion  it  is 
pipe  clay  and  not  chalk.  The  coal  too  I  saw ;  'it  is  in  a  small  nullah  at 
the  eastern  base  of  these  small  hills  on  the  north  bank  of  the  riyer. 
The  stratum  is  small  and  in  the  bed  of  this  nullah ;  but  not  having 
the  necessary  instruments  for  excavating,  I  was  unable  to  get  any  good 
specimens,  I  however  brought  away  with  me  a  few  pieces ;  the  upper 
seam  was  of  a  soft  blackish  substance  and  easily  crumbled  in  the  hand ; 
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below  this,  the  ccml  was  brittle,  and  broke  into  many  small  pieces. 
I  had  nothing  but  a  Naga  spear  with  me,  so  could  not  reach  the  solid 
ooaL  I  told  the  Ramsah  Oaoii  Boorah  who  was  with  me,  to  send  me 
some  good  specimens,  and  I  would  reward  him.  The  lime  was  some 
few  miles  below  the  flEdls,  and  too  far  away  for  me  to  visit  to-day.  I 
was  told  by  some  Meekirs  that  a  small  quantity  lay  in  store,  or  rather 
had  been  in  store  there,  but  the  house  in  which  it  was  stored,  having 
been  burnt  down,  the  lime  lay  exposed,  and  became  one  hard  mass  and 
spoilt.  Cotton  traders  from  Mohung  Ramsah  above  are  here  obliged 
to  diange  boats ;  the  cotton  is  carried  over  the  small  hills  below  the 
rapids,  and  there  put  into  other  boats.  Thunder  storm  and  rain  all 
night 

22d  February. — Returned  to  Ramsah  to  await  the  Seenaputti's 
arrival.  Ramsah  is  a  small  village  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Jummoo* 
ui  with  about  twenty  houses,  population  Ahoms  and  Cacharees.  Here 
I  met  five  Coesiyahs,  they  had  come  from  Amoepoonjee,  and  had  brought 
with  them  daws,  kodals,  and  a  few  brass  utensils,  which  they  barter 
with  the  Nagas,  Meekirs  and  Cacharees.  I  thought  the  articles  very 
dieap,  considering  the  distance  they  bring  them  from.  Daws  four  annas, 
and  kodalees  seven  and  eight  annas ;  they  tell  me  some  of  their  people 
come  over  yearly  to  trade  and  barter  with  these  Nagas  (Rengmas,)  Mee- 
kirs and  Cacharees. 

234f  Ftf^rwary.— -Waited  till  12  a.  m.  for  Tularam  Seenaputti,  but  he 
not  arriving,  I  left  a  message  for  him  to  follow  me  to  Dholung,  and 
then  started  for  that  village ;  drizzling  rain  the  whole  day.     Path  very 

wet 

2Ath  February. — Tularam  Seenaputti  arrived  last  evening,  and  came 
to-day  to  pay  his  respects.  Informed  him  of  the  frequent  disturbances 
created  among  the  Nagas  by  some  of  his  Cacharee  ryots,  residing  at 
and  near  Semkur,  and  requested  he  would  have  a  stop  put  to  such  pro> 
oeedings.  I  at  the  same  time  told  him,  that  I  had  given  orders  to  the 
Mann  subadar  to  seize  all  such  parties  and  to  send  them  down  to 
Oolaghat,  when  they  would  be  dealt  with  as  my  superiors  would  direct, 
that  these  aggressions  were  illegal^  and  if  he  did  not  put  a  stop  to  them, 
that  he  would  be  answerable  for  these  aggressions  of  his  ryots.  On 
this  he  replied,  that  he  was  as  anxious  as  myself  to  put  a  stop  to  such 

5  M 
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prooeediagi,  and  had  despatched  some  of  hia  people  for  that  purpoie. 
bat  theee  Semkor  Caohareea  minded  not  hia  ofden»  and  he  had  not 
the  meana  at  hand  of  enforeinc^  them.     *     *     m     *    jj|^  U]^ 
Rengmah  Naga  chiefs  now  arrived,  bringing  with  them  their  Ui  bndte 
of  dotha,  all  excepting  aeren ;  which  aeven  I  directed  the  due&  to 
give  to  the  Subadar  at  Dhemapoor,  who  woold  forward  thea  <A  to  me.  All 
the  chiefe  but  one  w^e  present ;  the  absent  chief  a  village  being  three 
days'  march  from  Mohung,  the  Kutkees  did  not  reach  that  distance.  I 
however  told  the  others,  (his  brethren,)  to  tell  the  aheent  ohief  to  t^ce 
his  eloth  to  the  Subadar  at  Dhemapoor.    These  chiefs  complained 
against  those  oi  the  Jokophang  tribe,  for  allowing  the  Abor  Nagai» 
when  the  latter  came  in  their  marauding  expedition  against  the  Bengmai, 
to  rest  in  their  (the  Jokophang)  village,  and  showing  them  the  route 
to  the  Rengmah  villages,  and  in  some  instances  j(Hning  these  Abon, 
and  fighting  with  them.  I  hereupon  took  the  Jokophang  chiels  to  task,  sad 
informed  them,  that  I  would  hold  them  responsible  for  any  further  sg- 
g^ressions  against  these  Rengmah  Nagas,  for  without  their  aaeiataDce,  I 
was  firmly  of  opinion,  that  the  Abors  could  not  come  dius  for  to  oomnit 
these  marauding  expeditions.    The  Jokophang  Nagas  replied,  that  they 
were  a  small  village,  and  when  the  Abors  came,  they  alwuya  came  in  Isige 
numbers ;  and  that  they,  to  save  themselves,  had  shewn  the  route  to 
the  Rengmah  villages,  but  had  never  once  joined  such  parties  oi  Abon 
with  the  intention  of  looting.   I  told  them  that  when  the  Abora  again 
came  to  their  village  not  to  allow  them  to  remain,  but  to  infiwm  the 
Subadar  at  Dhemapoor,  who  was  but  one  day's  march  from  Jokophang, 
and  who  would  protect  both  them  and  the  Rengmah  Nagas ;  they  agreed 
to  this  arrangement.    I  gave  them  some  presents  and  their  dismisssl. 
The  Rengmah  chiefs  were  willing  to  accompany  me  to  Gblaghat,  but 
said  that  now  it  was  too  late  for  them,  as  they  were  about  to  oommenos 
their  crops,  they  would  prefer  therefore  paying  me  a  visit  at  Oolag^ 
early  thb  approaching  cold  season.   The  whole  of  the  Rengmah  Nagas 
were  formerly  under  one  chief,  but  about  the  time  of  the  Burmeis 
invasion,  separated.  Seven  villages  remained  in  their  old  hiUa,  and  seven 
villages  went  over  towards  Mohung ;  the  former  trade  with  the  Assa- 
mese  at  Golagbat,  the  latter  with  Assamese,  Cacharees,  and  Meekirs  at 
Mohung,  and  below  that  village.    Having  now  executed  all  I  had  or 
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wished  to  do  at  Mohttng.  I  purpose  startiiig  for  Dhemapoor  to-morrow 
morning;  a  severe  thonder  storm  with  torrents  of  rain  this  evening. 
Here  is  a  guard  of  one  Naiek  and  four  sepoys.  No  complaints  made  by 
sny  of  tke  Assam  Militia  either  at  Mohung  or  Ramsab.  On  my  asking 
if  they  had  any  coaplatnts  to  make  against  them,  the  ryots  said.  No. 

25tk  Ftbrmmrif, — Started  from  Mohung  on  my  return  to  Dhema- 
poor, and  arrived  at  my  former  encampment  on  the  Pokoijhan; 
dmaling  rain  the  whole  day.  On  erossing  the  Jummoona,  we  found 
dsat  river  had  risen  upwards  of  a  foot  since  our  previously  crossing  it ; 
wstsr  neariy  breast  high,  obliged  to  ford,  no  boat  at  hand,  path  very 
wet,  leedies  in  abundance,  rain  all  night. 

36f A  AAmaiy.-^tarted  firom  Pokorijhan  and  arrived  at  three  o'clock 
p.  M.  at  Dhemapoor.  No  Naga  chiefs  having  arrived,  and  the  season  be- 
ing hi  advanced  for  further  proceedings,  I  propose  returning  to  Golaghat 
by  water,  surveying  the  Dhunsiri  down  to  Golaghat.  The  stockade  is 
now  completed,  and  the  godown  and  guard  house  repaired.  I  left  in- 
straetions  with  the  Subadar  to  send  up  Kutkees  to  the  Konoma  Naga 
chie£i,  summoning  them  to  Qolaghat,  there  to  meet  me,  as  they  did  not 
think  proper  to  meet  me  at  Dhemapoor. 

21  tk  #V6ntfry.— -Commenced  my  survey  of  the  Dhunsiri  river,  assisted 
by  Qunga  Dhnr  Dey,  formerly  an  ameen  in  Mr.  Thornton's  Survey  Office, 
sad  who  had  vohinteered  to  accompany  me. 

28l4  JFb6rtfary.— At  6  o'clock  p.  m.  we  arrived  near  to  the  Diboo  Panee. 

39f  A  Februmj. — ^The  2d  day  near  to  the  Hurreeojan. 

IH  March.— The  8d  day  Dao  Panee  and  4th  day  Bor  Puther.  Here  I 
rscsived  a  report  from  my  Darogah,  informing  me,  that  Captain  Brodie, 
Frindpal  Assistant  Sibsagur  division,  had  been  awaiting  my  return  for 
two  days,  and  that  Captain  Brodie  would  start  for  Sibsagur  on  the 
morning  of  the  2d  March ;  wishing  much  to  have  an  interriew  with 
that  officer,  respecting  the  arrangements  he  might  wish  to  be  made 
St  Golaghat,  I  left  the  finishing  of  the  survey  with  Gunga  Dhur  Dey, 
Ameen. 

8d  J#«rcA.— At  and  at  day-light  the  following  morning  started  by 
Isnd  for  Golaghat,  and  arrived  at  this  station  at  10  o'clock  p.  m.  ;  but 
too  late  to  see  Captain  Brodie,  who  had  started  that  morning  at 
8  o'clock  A.  M. 
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I  have  the  pleasure  to  annex  a  separate  description  of  the  rirers  and 
roads  I  met  with  in  my  tour. 

The  Dhunsiri  is  a  fine  large  river,  its  general  width  from  Dhem8|xx» 
Riverg.  (q  ^^  point  where  the  Dayong  river  falls  into  the 

The  DhuDBiri.  Dhunsiri,  is  from  200  to  250  feet ;  it  then  coosi. 
derably  widens,  and  from  this  point  to  Golaghat  and  below,  die 
width  is  from  350  to  500  feet;  its  hanks  are  in  general  low,  and  during 
the  heavy  rains  of  August,  the  country  for  a  considerable  distance  in* 
land,  is  inundated.  There  are  on  the  banks  and  in  their  vicinity  some 
very  fine  timbers,  such  as  Nahor,^  Holock,'  Shan,'  Jamoo,^  Teta,^ 
Ajar,^  Gondhoree,'  Khodmid,^  Heelgomaree,^  Amoree,'^  Soppah,^' 
Heeleeka,^*  and  Ajot.*'  The  river  the  whole  way  from  Dhemapoor 
to  Bor  Pathur  is  fordable  during  the  months  of  December,  January 
and  February  ;  in  many  places  the  water  shallows  to  ux  inches; 
boat  are  obliged  to  be  drawn  over  these  shallows,  some  of  them  ran  a 
considerable  distance.  This  dragging  of  boats  is  rather  fatiguing  woik, 
and  no  boats  beyond  8  to  10  maunds  burden,  can  proceed  to  Dhema- 
poor from  this,  during  these  three  months.  The  Dhunsiri  from  a 
little  below  the  Namber  Nuddee  to  the  Diboo  Panee  Mookb,  is  filled 
with  the  wrecks  of  large  and  small  trees,  washed  into  the  river  during 
the  rains  and  falling  in  from  its  banks ;  the  navigation  is  extremely 
tedious  and  fatiguing ;  in  some  places  boats  are  to  be  dragged  across  the 
shallows,  in  others  the  passage  is  stopt  up  by  the  fallen  trees,  wtach 
must  be  removed,  and  a  channel  sufliciently  large  for  the  boats  to  pass 
cleared ;  cutting  through  a  large  tree,  taking  four  men  an  hour  to  cat 
through  it ;  in  some  places  boats  are  dragged  over  these  fallen  trees,  and 
in  others  passing  under  them ;  the  current  of  this  river  is  very  sluggish 
during  the  months  of  December,  January,  February  and  March.  Hie 
water  is  good  and  clear  during  these  four  months,  after  Mardi,  the 
water  becomes  thick  and  muddy. 

The  Namber  is  a  small  hill  stream  coming  from  the  Rengmah  Nags 
hills,  about  60  feet  wide,  with  a  fine  sandy  bed.  About  a 
mile  from  its  confluence  with  the  Dhunsiri  on  its  north  bank, 

*  Messnaferrea,  '  Diptero  Carpus,  *  Artocarpuf  chaplasha,  *  Eugenia,  '  Mechelia. 

•  Lageratrjbinica  Begins, '  Laurua  Saaaafraa,  • 1  •  Gmelina  t  •  — ? 

•'  Michelia  ]  '*  Terminalia  citrina,  "         ■■         ? 
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18  a  small  salt  spring ;  the  brine  is  very  thin  and  weak,  and  to  the 
tongue  hardly  perceptible :  in  appearance  this  spring  is  like  unto  num- 
berless little  fountains  continually  bubbling,  a  large  mass  of  this  water  is 
constantly  flowing  out.  The  river,  about  one  and  a  half  mile  from  this,  is 
snother  salt  spring,  but  much  larger,  though  the  quantity  of  water  is  less : 
the  brine  is  equally  weak.  The  expense  of  manufacturing  salt  here, 
would  I  am  afraid,  be  very  great,  and  never  repay  the  maker.  About  a 
mile  froifi  this,  in  a  southerly  direction  are  the  Namber  falls ;  the  fall 
here  is  about  15  feet  perpendicular,  near  to  this,  in  the  bed  of  the  river, 
I  found  a  confrised  mass,  in  huge  blocks  of  shells,  limestone,  &c.  The 
lime  is  of  a  superior  kind,  but  difficult  to  be  worked,  as  the  river  is  too 
shallow  for  boats  to  proceed  up  so  far ;  the  banks  are  low,  and  during 
the  rains,  the  Namber  overflows  its  banks  to  a  considerable  extent.  This 
river  falls  into  the  Dhunsiri  seventeen  miles  above  Golaghat. 
The  Dao  Panee  river  takes  it  course  from  the  Rengmah  Naga  hills ; 
it  is  very  rapid,  aljbut  100  feet  wide,  with  a  fine  sandy 
bottom;  its  banks  are  covered  with  small  timber,  water 
shallow,  during  the  cold  season  it  falls  into  the  Dhunsiri,  forty-five 
miles  above  Qolaghat,  and  sixteen  miles  above  Bor  Father.  The 
Rengmah  Nagas  were  formerly  settled  on  its  bank,  close  under  the 
bills,  but  were  driven  from  thence  by  the  inroads  of  their  enemies,  the 
Lota,  Tokophang  and  Abor  Nagas ;  from  being  once  a  populous  and 
powerful  people,  they  have  become  weak  and  scattered.  I  have  intimat- 
ed to  the  Rengmah  Naga  chiefs,  that  if  they  will  again  settle  on  the  Dao 
Panee,  I  would  allow  them  a  guard  to  protect  them ;  the  guard  will  also 
be  convenient  in  keeping  open  the  communication  between  Golaghat  and 
Dhemapoor  during  the  rains.  Since  my  return  to  this  station,  I  called 
together  the  chiefs  of  the  Rengmah  and  Lota  tribes,  and  am  happy  to 
say,  that  I  have  succeeded  in  settling  their  former  differences  amicably ; 
tiiey  have  agreed  to  trade  together  at  Golaghat,  and  for  the  future  to  be 
friends,  their  differences  were  settled  over  a  grand  feast  that  I  gave  them ; 
three  villages  of  the  Rengmahs  have  since  this,  commenced  clearing 
lands  on  the  Dao  Panee  for  their  habitation.  This  is  a  good  beginning, 
and  I  am  in  hopes  the  remaining  villages  will  soon  follow  their  example. 
The  Hurreeojan  is  a  small  muddy  nullah,  coming  from  the  Jokophang 
Uoireeojan  River.  Naga  hills  ;  the  North  bank  is  Tularam  Sennaputti's 
southern  boundary ;  it  falls  into  the  Dhunsiri,  28  miles  below  Dhemapoor. 
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The  Diboo  Panee  is  a  noble  stream,  as  wide,  if  not  wider  tbm  die 
v^i.     n       e-  Dhnnsiri*  and  much  more  rapid ;  it &lk into dM 

Diboo  Panee  River.  ■ 

latter  river  10  miles  below  I^emapoor.  Tfaii 
mer  I  believe^  oomes  from  the  Konoma  range  of  hiUs  during  the  niaj 
season;  a  large  quantity  of  wrecks  of  trees  is  swept  from  tins  riier 
into  the  Dhunsiri.  A  few  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  Dhunari, 
the  bed  of  this  river  is  filled  with  huge  roundish  stones,  for  the  isoit 
part  its  banks  are  composed  of  these  large  stones  mixed  with  gnvd 
and  earth. 

The  Jommoona  river  is  already  well  known»  therefore  no  farther  men* 

Jummoona  River,  tion  may  be  required  from  me. 

By  the  present  route,  the  total  distance  from  Gk)laghat  to  Dhemi^MMr 
is  about  60  miles ;  this  might  be  considerably  shortened,  My 
by  10  miles,  and  a  good  open  path  10  feet  wide  throng  die 
heavy  tree  jungle,  be  cut  for  Go's  Rs.  40  per  mile,  total  ezpenoe  would 
be  Go's  Rs.  2,080.    The  path  at  present  from  Gbkgfaat  to  the  Namber  is 
very  inferior,  for  the  most  part  running  through  broken  ground,  distance 
10  miles;  from  the  Namber  to   Bor  Father,  path  tolerably  good, 
through  open  tree  jungle  and  high  country,  intersected  by  many  smiU 
nullahs,  which  require  bridges,  distance  eight  miles.    From  Bor  Father 
to  Dao  Panee  tolerably  good,  many  swamps  and  nullahs  internet 
the  path,  distance  nine  miles.    From  Dao  Pftnee  river  to  HurreeoJM, 
very  inferior,  the  path  is  more  like  a  wild  animal's  track  than  a  road, 
distance  12  miles.    From  Hurreeojan  to  the  Diboo  Fanee  river  again 
very  inferior,  swamps  and  nullahs  are  in  abundance,  distance  IS  oiiles. 
From  the  Diboo  Fanee  to  Dhemapoor  no  route,  except  in  the  bed  of 
the  Dhunsiri,  and  this  only  passable  during  the  three  months  of  Deoeai- 
ber,  January,  and  February,  when  the  water  is  shallow ;  distance  mt 
miles,  total  distance  by  present  route  61  miles.    By  the  route  I  have 
sketched  in  the  map,  this  distance  may  be  shortened  by  10  milea.   I 
should  prefer  the  road  from  Qolaghat  to  Bor  Father  running  through 
Nagorah  and  across  to  Bor  Father,  to  the  Namber  Nuddee  route;  the 
land  is  high  and  better  adapted  for  a  road,  besides  being  the  metti 
of  opening  a  direct  communication  between  Golaghat  and  the  laijge 
Mouzahs  of  Nagorah  Oeladharee,  Mackreong,  &c.  which  is  at  preaent 
much  required,    llie  road  from  Dhemapoor  to  Summagodiog  made  by 
Capt.  Bigge  is  rather  circuitous,  and  leads  for  three  miles  ak>fig  the 
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south  bank  of  the  Diboo  Panee,  it  then  enters  the  bed  of  that  river  and 
prooeeda  thus  for  three  milea^  when  it  reaches  the  hills  on  the  eastern 
biae  of  the  8ammagoding  range ;  the  road  crosses  these  hills  (distance 
three  miles*)  it  again  enters  the  bed  of  the  river  for  another  two  miles 
and  then  comes  to  the  sduthem  base  of  the  Summagoding  hills ;  from 
here  to  the  foot  of  the  Rajahpiama  hills,  the  road  is  in  the  bed  of  the 
river,  and  there  stopa.  Captain  Bigge  had  a  path  cut  in  the  jungle 
(grass)  along  the  edge  of  the  bank,  but  this  has  been  entirely  cut  away 
by  the  encroachments  of  the  river.  The  route  along  the  bed  of  the 
river  is  very  tedious  and  fatiguing,  being  for  the  most  part  over 
laige  stones  and  rocks,  stepping  exceedingly  slippery,  and  the  re- 
mainder through  the  water,  which  in  some  places  is  up  to  a  man's 
middle.  The  path  by  which  the  Summagoding  Nagas  and  others 
come  to  Dhemapoor,  is  the  more  direct  of  the  two.  I  went  to  Sum« 
magoding  by  the  Naga  route,  and  returned  by  Captain  Bigge's ;  the 
coolies  and  people  who  accompanied  me  preferred  the  Naga  route,  and 
I  also  gave  it  the  preference  ;  for  although  the  ascent  to  Summagoding 
is  rather  tedious,  it  is  far  less  fatiguing  of  the  two»  The  distance  di< 
rect  from  Dhemapoor  to  Summagoding  by  Captain  Bigge's  route  is  18 
miles,  by  the  Nagas,  15  miles.  To  persons  wishing  to  proceed  to  the 
Konoma  Naga  hills  and  beyond.  Captain  Bigge's  route  would  be  prefer* 
able*  Elephants  and  horses  can  also  go  by  this  route,  but  to  Summa- 
goding the  Naga  route  is  the  better  of  the  two ;  neither  horses  nor 
elephants  can  ascend  the  Summagoding  hills,  as  in  some  places  the 
rocks  are  so  steep,  that  steps  have  been  cut  in  them  to  enable  per- 
lOQs  to  go  1^)  by.  For  3000  Rs.  a  good  pathway  might  be  made  from 
Dhemapoor  to  Raja  piama,  passable  throughout  the  year.  I  would  take 
the  path  over  the  low  hills  in  preference  to  trusting  to  the  water-course. 
If  this  sum  were  sanctioned  and  I  permitted,  I  should  be  most  happy 
to  superintend  the  road.  Early  in  December  is  the  best  season  for  road- 
making,  the  country  is  then  passable,  and  the  ryots  have  finished  with 
their  crops,  and  willing  to  work. 
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NoteM  taken  on  a  Tour  through  parts  of  Baloochittkan,  in  1838  and 
18399  by  Hajee  Abdun  Nubee,  of  Kabul.  Arranged  and  trandaUi 
by  Major  Robbbt  Lrbch. 

(  Qmcludedfrom  p.  706. ) 

From  Bampoor  to  Oodeean  is  a  4  days'  jouraey  over  a  waste^  haTing 

Oodeean.     no  habiUtiooSi  and  even  no  water  to  a  traveller  withoat 

a  good  guide  to  lead  him  to  the  difTerent  pools.    Fodder  for  camels 

is  however  plentiful.    The  village  of  Oodeean  is  a  small  one,  about 

Cultivation,  the  Size  of  Kalag»  and  as  scantily  cultivated ;  it  produees 
wheat,  barley,  sesame,  peas  of  the  mash  and  niah  kind^  beans,  jawa- 
ree  and  dates. 

The  chiefs  of  Oodeean  are  Shahbiis  Khan  and  Buhram  Kban,  uoeie 
of  Mahommed  Aly  of  Bampoor.  They  are  Narvees,  and  the  inhabi. 
tants  are  called  Oodeeanees,  who  are  neither  Baloocbees  or  Persians, 
Sunnees  or  Sheeahs.  They  are  tributary  to  Narmasher,  and  pay  a 
revenue  of  500  packages  of  dates,  and  their  own  chieft  collect  1.6th 
of  the  grain  produce. 

Deer  are  so  plentiful  at  Oodeean,  that  the  inhabitants  can  as  easily 
Deer.  cook  venison  for  a  guest  as  mutton,  and  indeed  they  live 
much  on  it  themselves ;  these  animals  do  great  damage  to  the  crops. 

The  following  is  the  road  to  Nurmasher  from  Oodeean :  first  stage 
Koad.  Juruft ,-  second  waste ;  third  the  remote  dry  lands  of  Bam ; 
fourth  Narmasher. 

Ramishk  is  a  small  place,  dependent  on  Bashkurd  or  Bashakerd, 
the  chief  of  which  district  is  Ala  Verdy  Khan,  who  is  dependent 

Ramishk.  on  the  Oovemor  of  Seer.  The  chief,  or  kudhkhuda  of  Ra- 
mishk  is  Kareem,  who  collects  1.5th  of  the  produce.  From  Ramishk 
Road,  to  Jdsk direct  is  very  difficult  hilly  road  as  follows:  fint 
stage  Keelan;  second  Zameendar;  third  Boeekun;  fourth  Gorabeen; 
fifth  Budee ;  and  sixth  Jnsk.  The  distance  may  be  50  kos ;  and  the 
direction  of  the  road  S.  W.  The  road  is  difficult  even  for  footmen; 
there  are  no  habitations,  and  it  is  much  infested  by  thieves. 

The  cultivation  of  Punoch  is  not  extensive,  it  consists  of  barley 
Punoch.    wheat,  juwaree,  rice,  tobacco  and  dates. 

Kuteck  and  Matarabad  are  included  in  Punoch,  which  pays  a  tri- 
bute of  40  tomans  Kujaree  ready  money,  10,000  maunds  of  grain  aod 
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MO  pMkagesof  dfttcs  to  Ala  Verdy  Khan  of  Basbkurd;  this  is  collected 
fty  the  local  governor,  Potteh  Khan^  whoisdepatedin  these  parte.  The 
Fatteh  Khan.  Bashkurd  governor,  Futteh  Khan,  is  a  Tokhee  Ohlljee, 
wtt  of  Mahommed  Khan,  and  some  connection  of  Shahbudeen  Khan 
Ghiljee  of  Candahar. 

The  fort  of  Pnnoeb  is  very  small  and  insignificant.  Ptmoch  has  to  the 
Port.  east  Sashar,  and  a  hill  of  specimen  No.  8  to  the  west,  and 
Ramishk  to  the  north ;  the  east  of  Oodeean  and  west  of  Bazman,  and 
to  the  sooth  Bint  and  Dehan. 

Prom  Punodi  to  Bampoorisafonrdays'  journey  to  Oik,  six  days  to 
Road.      pert  6olak,  and  five  days  a  very  difficalt  road. 

Potteh  Khan  Tokhee  in  the  time  of  Patteh  Aly  Shah,  was  governor 
The  Khan's  History,  of  Narroasher,part  of  which  district  he  held  in  jageer, 
as  did  his  father  before  him,  who  had  been  brought  with  other  Ohiljees 
lh>m  hianative  eoantry  as  hostages  by  Nadir  Shah.  Mahommed  Shah, 
however,  on  the  plea  <^  his  no  longer  requiring  Afghan  hostages,  ordered 
him  to  vacate  Bamean,  and  retire  beyond  the  Persian  frontier.  This 
he  did  not  do  nntil  besieged  in  the  fort,  which  before  he  sometime  gal- 
lantly  defended ;  at  last  being  obliged  to  evacuate,  he  retired  to  Seisthan 
and  resided  there  for  a  year ;  after  which  be  paid  a  visit  and  offered 
his  services  to  his  former  friend,  Ala  Verdy  Khan  of  Bushkurd,  who 
promised  him  the  government  of  Punoch,  provided  he  could  conquer 

Tender  of  service,  it  from  the  Baloochees.  He  went,  conquered,  and 
now  Mijoys  it  At  the  time  I  was  at  Punochi  the  English  Oovemment 
was  in  possession  of  the  Island  of  Kharag,  and  Putteh  Khan  by  letter 
offisred  his  services  to  the  resident  at  Bushire,  and  I  took  the  liberty 
of  forwarding  the  letter,  and  procuring  the  answer. 

Patleh  Khan  has  great  influence  in  Kirman,  being  great  ally  of  the 
lj)flnesc«  in  Kmnan.  Beglarbeaee  Aghar  Khan,  who  is  a  son  of  Khalee- 
bella  Shah,  the  head  of  a  Jarge  religious  sect,  of  which  the  Mergats  of 
Oabool  compose  one  division  ;  this  Aghar  Shah  being  also  one  of  the 
Force,  malcontents  of  Persia,  as  it  now  is.  Putteh  Khan  has 
a  body  of  500  of  his  own  tribe  around  him. 

I  remained  10  days  at  Punoch,  and  on  the  eleventh  (10th  April,) 
alarled  in  company  with  the  8  Hajees,  with  whom  I  had  parted  at 
Bampoor,  and  whom  I  again  met  at  Punoch,  and  returned  towards 
Motarabad  until  I  came  on  to  the  Kami  Seereech,  where  I  spent  the 
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night.  I  travelled  in  this  kour  for  3  stages,  someiimei  due  South,  at 
Seereech.  Other  times  S.  S.  W.,  over  a  very  difficult  rivulet  bed 
winding  between  hills.  On  the  fifth  day,  emerging  from  the  kour  ar- 
rived at  the  port  of  Seereech,  at  which  were  a  few  huts  of  poor  fisher- 
men, who  brought  us  some  boiled  fish. 

\6ih  April, — Leaving  Seereech  proceeded  over  a  level  road,  the 
Gubreg.  ground  abounding  with  salt,  to  Qubreg,  in  a  due  west  di- 
rection ;  here  I  spent  the  night  in  the  khel  of  Meer  Abdulla.  It  com- 
ing on  to  rain,  he  insisted  on  my  halving  the  one- roomed  cabin  i^ith 
himself  and  wife.  One  of  my  companions  seeing  the  lady  undresi 
before  us  all  without  the  least  punctilio,  uttered  some  abuse  in  Pushto 
of  Balooch  customs,  which  remark  Meer  Abdulla  requested  me  to  in- 
terpret, which  I  did,  by  saying,  my  companion  was  merely  praising 
the  unaffected  hospitality  of  the  Baloochees. 

17^^  ApriL — Travelled  over  a  level  road  due  west  to  Jegeen,  which 
Jegeen.      belonged  to  Meerza  Aly,  son  of  Meer  Hajee  of  Jusk,  who 
entertained  us  with  butter,  curds  and  dates. 

18M  itfprt/.— Reached  over  a  fine  level  road  in  a  S.  W.  direction 
8kos,and  turning  a  promontory,  turned  in  a  N.  W.  direction^  and  to- 
wards evening  arrived  near  Jusk,  and  put  up  in  the  huts  of  a  few 
fishermen. 

IQ/A  AprU. — Two  kos  further  brought  us  to  Jusk,  where  we  took 

up  our  lodgings  in  the  mosque. 

Jusk  is  bounded  on  the  East  by  the  river  Seereech,  beyond  which 

Boundaries,   ig  the  district  of  Oik ;  on  the  West  by  Seereek ;  on  the 

North  by  the  Bashkurd  mountains  4  kos  distant ;  on  the  South  by  the 

sea. 

The  following  are  the  sea-port  towns  dependent  on  Jusk ;  Seereech, 
Port  Towns  and  Zabrey,  and  Jegeen.    The  districts  are  Bahmadee.ier.i- 
District.     i^oh.  Koh-i. Mubarak,  and  Barezok  Myan  Khisht. 
The  cultivation  of  Jusk  depends  on  the  rain ;  it  consists  of  wheat, 
Cultivation,   barley,  millet,  juwaree  and  cotton.     The  country  be- 
longs to  Sazad  Saeed,  Imam  of  Muscat,  whose  resident  deputy  is  Meer 
Hajee^  by  tribe  a  Kooasee,  or  descendant  of  Kar  Kaoosee. 
The  revenue  may  amount  to  500  tomans,  equal  to  8000  Fransa 
Revenue.       rials,  of  which  the  Imaum  receives  300  tomans,  and 
when  there  is  rain,  a  tax  is  levied  of  ^th  of  the  produce,  and  may 
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amoant  to  0000  Jusk  maandsj  none  of  which  reaches  the  Imaam. 
Meer  Hajee  has  nine  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  is  Meer  Hussein^  who 
governs  Seereek, 

The  principal  men  of  Jusk  are  Meer  Abdulla,  Lashharee,  Shah 
PriDdpalMeD.  Aly,  Marad  Alj  of  the  tribes  of  Singala  and  Hot,  who 
could  collect  for  Meer  Hajee  1,000  men. 
The  height  of  the  oater  walls  of  the  fort  is  foar  guz,  and  is  of  an 
ForL  oblong  shape,  being  120  paces  long  and  80  broad.  The 
height  of  the  inner  walls  is  10  guz;  within  the  fort  are  8  very  small 
dismounted  guns.  The  gate  looks  towards  the  north,  and  the  fort  con. 
tains  six  wells. 

The  proceeds  of  the  port  of  Jusk  are  appropriated  by  Sumael  Bijad, 

who  is  the  Imaum's  Jamadar  of  Baloochees.     Its  farm  amounts  to  100 

rials- 

From  Jusk  to  Angaran,  the  capital  of  Bashknrd,  is  a  six  days'  jour- 

Road,      ney  over  a  difficult  road.     To  Manab  56  kos^  to  Muscat 

2  days  by  sea,  to  Chonbar  3  days  by  sea,  and  10  by  land. 

The  following  posts  are  embedded  in  Jusk ;  viz.  Astakhari  Kumarao, 
Horak  and  Seereek. 

The  animals  found  at  Jusk^  are  cattle  and  sheep^  goats,  camels,  deer, 
horses,  hogs,  and  jackal  is. 

There  are  no  fruits;  a  few  dates  have  been  lately  introduced,  as 
well  as  one  or  two  cocoanut  trees. 

The  productions  of  Jusk  are,  besides  wheat  and  ghee,  wool  and  fish, 
which   with  sheep  are  exported  to  Muscat.      The  following  duties 
are  levied  at  the  port— • 
On  every  knpah  or  mat  package  I  Mahummodee;  on  every  dabber 
Duties,      of  ghee  5  Mahummodies  or  ^  rial;  on  every  slave  1  rial. 
On  every  package  or  jalut  of  dates  half  a  Mahummodee ;  on  every  ass 
from  Muscat  4  Mahnmmodees. 
There  are  no  traders  or  measures.     The  coins  current  are  rials. 
Currency,    karanees  and  Seetarameeducats,  and  Mahummodees.  The 
Weigh,      maund  contains  24  kyies,  each  kyies  weighing  18  Go's. 
Rs.,  and  the  maund  equals  1^  Muscat  maund. 
Vessels  to  Muscat  and  return  throughout  the  year.  Freight  is  at  the 
Freight     Htte  of  one  Mahummodee  per  passenger,  and  3  Mahum- 
modees the  candy. 
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I  tpent  eight  di^s  at  Jak  with  Meer  Haje6«  who  during  the  whole 

time  importoned  me  for  love-charms  and  specifics.    The  Hajees  pio- 

ceeded  on  their  way  to  Baghdad,  and  the  next  day  on  some  other 

Hajees  returning  from  the  same  place,  I  joined  them,  and  started 

for  Oik*  having  refused  the  offer  of  Meer  Hajee  to  enter  hia  service, 

and  having  excused  myself  irom  prosecuting  my  journey  towaids 

Baghdad,  on  the  plea,  that  it  was  too  late  in  the  season,  and  that  I 

had  heard  that  the  Persisn  Gulf  was  very  unsafe,  from  the  number  oi 

British  vessels  cruizing  there. 

28th  April. — Proceeded  in  an  Easterly  direction  2  kos  to  6ik,aiHl  8 

Shah-i-non.  kos  further  to  Shah-i-non  over  a  plain,  halfway  reached  a 

hot  spring,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  sulphur  is  situated ;  but  it  was 

Ibund  not  worth  working  by  a  miner,  that  Saaad  Saeed  had  sent  to 

examine  it.    There  is  a  shorter  hilly  road  from  Jusk  to  Shah-i-noB, 

but  without  water  at  the  latter  place.    We  were  treated  to  cords  aid 

dates,  and  asked  to  pray  for  rain. 

29th  April. — Proceeded  8  kos  to  Jignee  over  a  levels  road  plain, 

Jignee.   where  wood  and  grass  are  plentiful.    At  this  place,  a  rivulet 

from  Bashkurd  discharges  itself  into  the  sea,  where  it  is  called  Kasn 

Bashkurd* 

30th  April.-^ At  8  kos  arrived  at  Gobreg  over  a  good  level  road  in 

Gobreg.  an  easterly  direction,  where  there  are  plenty  of  date-trees  and 

scattered  huts.    Here  we  were  presented  with  a  bed,  the  tithe  of  the 

flock,  and  the  good  woman  of  the  house  got  up  before  dawn,  and  cooked 

a  fowl  for  the  next  stage  for  us. 

Ut  May. — Proceeded  5  kos  over  a  level  road  in  an  Easterlj  diree* 
tion  to  the  confines  of  Gobreg,  where  we  stopt  at  a  pool,  and  then  cea- 
tinuing  our  journey,  arrived  towards  the  afternoon  at  Hulk«i-Khana; 
Hulk-i-Khana.  a  collection  of  mat  huts  under  date-trees.  This  wss 
the  Hulk  or  village  in  which  Meer  Abdulla,  my  former  aoquaintsiice 
lived,  and  he  received  me  with  the  same  hospitality  as  on  the  fomer 
occasion.  Just  as  it  was  getting  night,  the  wife  of  my  host  awoke  me, 
having  a  bottle  of  warm  water  in  her  hand,  and  reminded  me,  that  it 
was  time  to  perform  my  ablutions  and  say  my  morning  prayers.  I 
was  not  long  allowed  to  remain  astonished  at  this  mark  of  attentioo; 
as  the  lady  taking  me  on  one  side,  and  remarking  that  I  seemed  a  dis- 
creet and.  modest  young  man,  requested  me  to  prescribe  something 
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looiiahiiig  for  ker  lord  and  matter,  who  wm  becoming  old  at  a  much 
ftiler  rate  than  she  at  all  affeeUdy  or  was  pleased  with.  I  gave 
Imt  a  few  roots  of  mdab  miaree,  at  whieh  she  uttered  a  thousand 
tiuffiks. 

2d  ilftfy.— Proeeeded  5  kos  over  a  level  road  without  water,  the 
fronnd  indicating  the  presenoe  of  salt,  to  the  rivulet  or  kour  of  See- 

s<">s*  reech»  leaving  which,  and  after  another  3  kos  arrived  at  Sorag, 
sod  put  up  in  a  fisherman's  hut. 

ird  If  ay.— Proceeded  8  kos  over  a  good  level  road,  and  passing  here 
^.,,,,  and  there  date  and  bar  trees,  arrived  at  the  hulk  of  DilshM, 
where  a  lamb  was  killed  fat  us,  and  the  head  served  up  for 
in  in  the  monung,  but  without  eyes.  Prom  which  I  strongly  suspect, 
ed,  that  had  the  animal  not  being  blind,  we  should  have  had  to  feed  on 
cuds  and  dates. 

4tk  May. — Proceeded  8  kos  over  a  road  generally  level  without 
Kunuo.  water  to  Kunaro,  belonging  to  Sultan  Shah,  of  the  chief 
division  or  sarsuiar  of  the  tribe  of  Hot*  There  is  a  better  road  imme- 
diately along  the  sea  coasL  At  the  stage,  there  are  about  15  mat.huts, 
and  grass  and  fire. wood  in  plenty. 

M  May..-Proceeded  6  kos  over  a  level  road  to  Kaiwan,  and  put 
Kaiwan.  up  io  the  house  of  one  Khaladad,  where  we  also  had  a  Iamb 
given  us.  1  mention  these  pres^its  to  show  the  hospitality  of  the  people 
of  the  Dasht,  by  which  name  the  low  coast  is  designated. 

6tk  Afoy. — Proceeded  8  kos  to  a  collection  of  huts  of  Dashtees,  still 
ia  the  district  of  Kurw4a. 

7M  Afoy.— ^t  8  kos  arrived  at  the  confines  of  Earwin,  and  put  up 
S<H«*  in  the  klkei  of  one  Dost  Mahommed,  by  tribe  a  Singala  of  the 
principal  division.  To  the  East  of  this  place  is  the  plain  of  Keer  and 
Beer ;  to  the  West  Jusk ;  to  the  North  fiint  and  Dehan ;  and  to  the 
South  the  sea-coast  and  port  of  Kolah. 

From  Jusk  to  Karw^n  is  a  level  road,  not  however  well  de. 
Somnury.  fined,  and  requiring  a  guide  over  the  Dasht;  the  inhabi. 
tsQts  of  which  are  called  Dashtees.  The  cultivation,  which  is  chiefly 
wheat,  depends  on  the  rain.  The  people  are,  as  I  said  before,  very 
hospitable,  and  the  general  direction  of  the  road  is  Easterly.  The  in. 
habitants  insisted  on  our  praying  for  rain,  notwithstanding  the  day 
before  they  had  a  shower  accompanied  with  lightning,  which  had  killed 
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a  young  man  and  his  bullock,  who  had  taken  refuge  beneath  a 
tree. 

8^  May. — Proceeded  8  kos  to  Kourandap,  or  junction  of  rivulets, 
Kourandap.  over  a  road  partly  in  a  rivulet.  I  stopped  in  a  bed  of  the 
rivulet  that  comes  from  Bint,  Dehan  and  Punoch ;  found  no  habita. 
tions.  From  this,  Bint  and  Dehan  are  10  kos  distant,  the  governor  of 
which  former  place  is  Meer  Ahmed,  deputed  on  the  part  of  the  go- 
vernor of  Gik,  who  has  the  supervision  also  of  the  Dasht  ports.  The 
direction  of  this  day's  road  was  sometimes  due  North,  and  sometimes 
N.  N.  E. 

9ih  May. — Travelled  8  kos  over  a  difficult  road  to  Chokan,  a  place 
Ghokan.  ^ith  twenty  huts  among  date  trees,  and  supplied  with  run- 
ning  water. 

lOth  May, — After  JO  kos  march  in  an  Easterly  direction  arrived  at 
l^Iuht  over  a  difficult  hilly  road,  containing  thirty  hats.  In  the 
neighbouring  hills  flint  glass,  specimen  No.  4,  is  procured.  As 
I  was  about  going  to  sleep,  news  arrived  that  Mahommed  Al  j  Khan  of 
Bam  poor,  had  made  a  descent  on  Sashar,  killing,  wounding,  and  taking 
prisoners  150  of  the  inhabitants,  50  of  whom  he  sacrificed  to  his  father's 
manes.  The  chief  of  Sashar,  Gholam  Shah,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Ispoka,  having  fled  to  Gik. 

1  \th  May. — Discovered  on  waking,  that  I  had  been  spoiled  and  pot 
oJBT  my  guard,  by  the  honesty  of  the  Dashters ;  for  my  ass  had  bees, 
through  my  carelessness,  stolen  during  the  night.  Hiring  another  <me 
to  Gik,  for  I  Mahummodee,  arrived  after  an  8  kos  march  at  Oik,  and  pat 
up  as  usual  in  the  mosque,  the  akhund  of  which  proved  to  be  a  Saiyed 
formerly  of  Candahar,  who  received  me  kindly  and  entertained  me. 

\2th  May.'-Went  this  day  to  complain  of  the  theft  of  my  ass  to 

Chief,  the  chief,  Surfraz  Khan,  whom  I  found  quite  a  youth,  and 
oJBTered  me  a  safe  place  to  put  my  goods  in,  and  explained  that  his  un- 
cle  had  gone  towards  Chanb^r  on  a  foray,  and  no  doubt  would  bring 
some  asses  back  with  him,  one  of  which  I  should  have  in  lieu  of  my 
lost  one.  On  sending  for  my  baggage,  a  crowd  collected  round  the 
English  sword  and  iron  scabbard,  which  I  brought  away  with  me  on 
the  night  of  my  escape  from  the  Rodbtfree,  and  many  questions  were 
asked,  what  right  I,  as  a  Hajee,  had  to  such  an  article.  On  explaining, 
that  I  was  once  a  soldier,  they  mentioned  that  an  English  gentle- 
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mill  maDy  yean  back  had  been  at  Gik,  in  whose  possession  they  first 
nw  an  iron  aeabbard. 

Gik  is  bounded  on  the  East  by  Heet ;  on  the  West  by  Bint  and  De- 

Bottiidahes.  h&n ;  on  the  North  by  hills  beyond  which  is  Sushar ;  and 
on  the  Soath  by  the  plain  of  Keer  and  Beer. 

The  following  villages  are  included  in  the  district  and  government  of 

Dependencies.  Qik:  Bint,  Dehan,  Heechan^Muht^andKowhoorakon; 
and  the  posts  dependent  are  Seereeeb,  Rapsh,  Gleek,  Tong»  Goordeom, 
Pinur;^  Para,  Tes,  post  of  Chanbar,  (properly  Chhabar.) 

The  land  of  Gik  is  confined,  the  water  is  plentiful,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants  numerous. 

The  regent  as  it  were  of  Gik,  daring  Surfraz  Khan's  minority  is 

Chief.  Deen  Mahommed ;  his  uncle  Mehrab  Khan,  the  former's  elder 
brother  and  governor  of  Gik,  was  killed  in  action  by  Mehrab  Khan 
Long  of  Bampoor.    The  tribe  of  the  chief  is  Bubdai. 

The  province  of  Gik,  under  an  efficient  government,  might  famish  a 
revenue  of  1,000  ducats,  4,000  maunds  of  grain,  and  1,000  packages 
of  dates. 

The  principal  men  of  Gik  are  Jangeer-i-Malak,  Gohrami  Meersa, 
Principal  Men.     Wukul-i-Pahlivan,  Meer  Jangeer-i.Murak,  Meer  Zaly, 

Enemies.  gj^^j^  Habeeb,  Meer  Shahee,  Murad  Alahommed, 
Dost  Mahommed,  Shah  Abdulla,  who  are  all  Buledars,  secretly 
inimical  to  the  interest  of  the  present  chief.  And  the  following 
are  friendly:  Shah  Deen  Mahommed,  Meer  Aludad,  Meer  Ahmed 
of  Bint^  Yar  Mahommed  of  Dehan,  Meer  Jehangeer  Buleda, 
Meer  Dost  Mahommed  Singala,  Dil  Murad  Singala,  Meer  Khnlak. 
dad  Singala,  Shahbas  Singala,  Sultan  Shah  Hot,  Jamah  Hot,  Rais 
Meer  Burhan  of  Hijbar.     Besides  the  following,  on  accoant 

Fnend». 

of  their  feuds  with  the  chief  of  Bampoor,  Ghulam  Shah 
Saiharee,  Futteh  Khan  Ghiljie  of  Punoch.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
friends  of  the  Bampoor  chief  are  enemies,  such  as  Ibrahim  Khan  of 
Pahra,  Husen  Khan  of  Aptar,  Mahommed  Shah  of  Sib,  and  Ghulam 
Rasool  Afohanee. 

The  government  of  Deen  Mahommed  is  unpopular,  and  the  Ajol 
ODce  went  to  Muskat  to  complain  of  the  extortions  they  were  suffer- 
ing under,  and  invited  Suzad  Saeed  to  invade  their  country. 
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The  ibllowiDg  is  the  ainouBt  of  Ihe  different  posts  and  farms:— 


Posts. 
Sureech, 
Rapshy 
Galak, 
Tang, . . 
Ooordem, 

Para,  •• 


Chiefs. 
Dil  Miirad  Singala, 
Jamak  Hot, 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


Shah  Bey  Singala, 


Frnmu. 

14  ducats. 
55  ditto. 
95  ditto, 
nothing. 
40  dacats. 
30  ditto. 

8  ditto. 

15  ditto. 
40  ditto. 

70  cuiels 


Tes, 

Chanbar,  (part  of)     . . 

The  Dashtees  formerly  paid  to  Mehrab  Khan 
as  salamees  or  present,  besides  their  regular  revenue  ftom  their  dry 
lands. 

The  following  is  the  revenue  derived  from  the  Dasht:— - 


•  • 


40  doeats  Seetnramce. 
40  ditto. 
40  ditto. 
40  ditto. 
40  ditto. 


Karwan.  •  • 

Bolak, 

Sorak, 

Fishermen  of  Rasph, 

Bint  and  Dehan, 
The  circumference  of  the  walls  of  Gik  is  1,400  paces,  the  walls  are 
dilapidated  in  many  parts,  and  in  others   10  guz-     The  Meeras 
walls  are  40  gua  high,  and  300  paces  in  cireumference,  it  is'^te- 
ifian/  or  partly  filled  inside.     In  the  citadel  is  a  well  of  great  depth. 
There  is  one  gate  to  the  Meerae  and  one  to  the  Passel. 
From  Gik  to  Bampoor  is  a  6  days'  journey,  4  of  which  to  Peep  ii  not 
Hoads.    ^  g^m  road.    To  port  Tang  via  Keer  and  Beer,  4  days  ont  s 
very  difficult  road.  To  port  Choubar,  6  days,  about  50  kos  via  Koo. 
ran,  Kuroch,  and  Lag  Dan-Dan,  over  a  difficult  road.    Hieie  is  a  bet- 
ter road,  however,  via  Jalaee,  Kalag,  Nakencha,  Daroodar,  Chai  Bsis, 
Nisheemun,  Peer  6are«,  and  Sorkum,  between  which  two  latter  pisea 
the  road  is  somewhat  difficult.    Fhun  the  latter  takes  oiver  a  plsio 
thence  to  Chanbar  over  a  hilly  road.    From  Gik  to  Bamishk  8  dsyi^ 
to  Bahua  3  days. 

There  are  mangoes  in  Gik,  and  mulberries  in  Heechin;  bcsidei 
grapes,    figs,    peaches   and  apples  are  in  small  quantities.     Tlie 
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ipriDf  prodaetkmsofOik,  are  wheats  barley,  ghee,  wool  and  beans; 

iMuce.     and  those  of  the  antamn,  jawaree,  rice,  dates  and  cotton,  all 

which  are  oonsamed  in  the  district,  except  ghee  and  wool,  which  are 

exported  to  the  port  of  Chonbar. 

There  are  4  shoe-makers,  100  cotton  weavers,  8  blacksmiths,  4  car. 

Artifieen.  penters^  and  2  Hindoo  traders,  the  prosperity  of  Oik  hay. 

Piwperitj.  ing  considerably  decreased  under  the  present  governor, 

Deen  Mahommed,  from  what  it  was  under  Mehrab  Khan  and  Ma. 

hommed  Khan  Beledais, 

The  following  articles  of  merchandise  are  yearly  consumed  in  Oik : — 

Eandakee  1,000  pieces,  mashroo  10  pieces,  iron  3  candies,  powder 

Gowumptioii.  and  lead  1  candy,  and  salt  fish  200  camel  loads.    The 

^"^  price  of  conveying  which  to  or  from  the  port  is  4  Rs.  thecameL 

GorreDcy.    xhe  following  coins  are  current,  Seetaramee  ducats,  rials, 

Weight  Fraiigaaiid  Mahommedees.    One  maund  equals  our  Compa. 

ay's  seer. 

Agents'  charges  are  half  the  proftu,  and  sometimes  six  annas  in  the 
rapee. 

At  Gik  I  turned  physician,  where  I  spent  8  days  during  this  time. 
R«tam  from  foray. '  Deen  Mahommed  returned  empty  handed  from  Chou- 
bar,  bat  bringing  prisoners  as  slaves  and  40  ducats  from  Jes,  as 
usual  in  Balochistan.  We  had  not  convened  long,  before  he  asked  for 
love  charms.  My  indulging  his  &ncy  in  this  matter,  and  patting 
a  little  plaster  oo  an  old*  sword  round  on  his  nephew's  head,  got 
me  a  substitute  for  my  stolen  ass,  and  I  made  preparations  for 
starting.  A  fortnight  before  my  arrival  at  Oik,  a  Persian  calling 
Aiy  Sbah*  himself  Aly  Shah  arrived  with  my  ass,  and  one  pair  of  sad. 
die  bags,  and  tried  to  persuade  my  friend,  Saiynd  Mahommed  of 
Oik,  most  to  accompany  him  on  a  tour  of  speculation,  through 
Scinde,  where  he  expected  to  reap  a  good  harvest 

^nd  May. — Left  Oik,  and  proceeded  over  a  generally  level  stony 
nad  12  koa  to  Bug,  having  now  and  then  to  cross  a  rivulet. 

The  first  6  kos  was  in  a  N.  £.  and  a  E.  N.  E.  direction,  and  the  re- 
-mainiag  6  are  a  8.  E.  and  E.  S.  B»  direction. 


•  Sic  in  MS.  f    Sore  r— £ds. 
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The  chief  of  the  place  is  Meer  Murad,  who  lives  io  a  small  fori  of 
no  importaooe,  surrounded  by  date  trees.  Its  revenue  oaay  amount  to 
20,000  maunds  of  grain  and  1000  packages  of  dates. 

2Bd  ilfiiv.<— Proceeded  2  kos  to  the  fort  of  Heet»  which  belongs  to 
Ghulam  Rusool  Afehanee,  who  has  lately  thrown  off  his  allegiance  to 
Kasarkund. 

And  thence  to  Kasarkund  the  road  is  a  good  level  one^  in  an  Easterly 
direction  4  kos. 

This  district  has  to  the  East,  Purod  Sangnndas ;  to  the  West,  Heet 
and  Bug;  to  the  North,  Koh-i-tolad;  to  the  South,  Bahua  sod 
Doshtyaee. 

The  cultivation  here  is  confined ;  it  consists  of  barley,  wheat,  beam, 
peas,  and  rice  in  great  quantity,  which  is  reaped  three  times  a  yesr. 
The  irrigation  is  plentiful. 

The  chief  is  Shah  Deen  Mahommed,  son  of  Shah  AbduUa  Belcdti, 
of  the  Mulookzur  division,  who  has  not  more  than  50  regular  retainerii 
although  he  might  collect  2,000  men. 

The  revenue  in  ready  money  amounts  to  40  ducats,  and  that  ia 
kind  to  2,000  maunds  of  rice,  and  1,500  packages  of  dates. 

The  principal  men  next  to  the  chiefs  brothers.  Shah  Dost  Mahom- 
Principal  Died,  Shah  Ahmed,  and  his  son  Shah  Abdulla,  are  Ksdor- 

^^^'  dad^  Sher  Mahommed  MuUa  Ibrahim,  Sahib  Kadeen,  Meer 
Azeez  and  Dewan  Hukeem.    The  following  are  the  chiefs  cousins  snd 

Enemies,  his  enemies,  Shah  Kumal,  Shah  Tanzai  and  Shah  Mahom- 
med Murad,  who  is  now  in  voluntary  exile.  Indeed  the  government  of 
the  present  chief  is  popular  with  few. 

The  height  of  the  fort  walls  is  10  guz,  and  thickness  one-half  gus. 

Fort.  and  the  circumference  800  paces,  being  ''  daman  ;"  it  is 
of  mud  and  of  great  antiquity.  The  muree  is  200  paces  in  circam- 
ference,  having  walls  20  guz  high.  There  is  a  well  in  the  fort*  The 
citadel  gate  is  towards  the  west. 

From  Kasurkund  to  Bampoor  is  a  6  days'  journey,  the  road  is  I 

Koads.  hear  as  follows :  To  Champ  in  a  rivulet  bed  over  a  stony  rosd ; 
thence  sandy  soil,  difficult  for  guns ;  from  Kasarkand  to  Bokws  3 
days  through  a  rivulet  vift  Dashtzaree ;  the  former  place  belongs  to  Oool 
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Mahommed  Jathgal^  and  the  latter  to  Meer  Abdee  Jathgal ;  to  Cha- 
bar  5  days. 

Among  the  fruits,  mangoes  are  plentiful ;  there  are  besides  lemons^ 
limes,  figSy  pomegranates  and  peaches  in  small  quantities. 

On  arriving  at  Kasarkund,  I  put  up  in  the  same  mangoe  garden 
kbat  the  inhabitants  said  Captain  Grant  had  encamped  in,  in  1810 ; 
it  is  situated  to  the  West  of  the  fort,  and  contains  besides  mangoes, 
limes  and  lemons.    I  staid  8  days  at  Kasarkund. 

lii  Jtfiitf.— Leaving  Kasarkund  returned  to  Bug,  which  has  been 
described  before. 

2d  Jf(ne.r— Leaving  Pong,  proceeded  in  a  S. W.  direction  in  a  rivulet 

SugM.  bed  8  kos,  to  a  few  tents  of  Baloochees,  where  I  sold  my  ass 
for  2  ducats,  and  hired  another  for  1  ducat  to  convey  me  as  far  as 
Chabar,  stipulating  that  I  was  to  be  taken  there  after  2  nights  on  the 
road.  As  no  supplies  were  to  be  got,  I  purchased  a  sheep  and  some 
dates  for  the  journey,  and  starting  in  the  evening,  arrived  in  the 

Peeri  Garee.  momlng  at  Peeri  Garee,  a  pool  of  water ;  the  direction 
of  the  road  varying  from  S.S.W.  to  S.WbE.  (?)  the  road  not  being  a 
gon  one. 

4M  June* — Started  in  the  evening  on  account  of  the  great  heat  of 
the  day,  and  proceeded  till  midnight  over  a  stony  bed  of  a  rivulet, 
when  we  emerged  into  a  mountain  skirt,  and  towards  morning,  arrived 
at  Sarkum  at  a  few  huts  of  Baloochees. 

5M  June, — After  spending  the  morning  at  Sarkum,  started  and  ar- 
rived at  the  bunder  of  Puzm,  where  I  got  a  boat  to  convey'me  to 
Chabar  for  1  Mahommedee,  where  I  arrived. 

6/A  June, — Got  on  board  a  boqfee,  or  boat,  and  spending  a  night  at 
>ea,  arrived  next  day  at  Muscat,  my  object  for  visiting  which  place 
was  two-fold. 

1st.  To  get  Futteh  Khan's  letter  on  its  way  to  the  resident  at  Aboo- 
ihahr.  2d.  To  improve  the  state  of  my  funds.  And  here  let  me  pity 
the  man  fitted  to  risk  his  life  or  property  to  a  Mukran  boojee;  they  arc 
laden  to  the  very  utmost,  and  have  invariably  bulwarks  of  matting  and 

bamboo. 

The  largest  of  them  is  10  candies  burden;  the  best  are  built  at 
Matra  near  Muscat ;  the  common  sort  at  the  chief  ports  of  the  Mukran 
coast,  such  as  Owadar  and  Chabar.  The  planks  of  which  the  boats  are 
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made,  and  indeed  the  whole  malcrials,  are  hroof^t  Iconi  Bombay. 
Some  of  these  vessels  go  as  far  as  Abooshahr,  Busra,  Bombay^  and 
the  Malabar  Coast.  The  pilots  and  seamen  are  Mokraoeea,  who  mtet 
of  them  speak  Arabic,  Scindhy,  and  Hindnstanee,  besides  their  own 
Mnkranee  dialect 

Most  of  the  boqfee*  I  have  seen,  are  carefully  provided  with  good 
life-preservers. 

Two  days  after  arriving  at  Muscat,  I  waited  on  Kfaaja  Reaben. 
and  delivered  Futteh  Khan*s  letter  for  transmission  to  the  resident  at 
Khaja  Beuben.  Bushire,  at  the  same  time  requesting  him  to  nssisi  ne 
in  cashing  a  hoondee  I  had  with  me  on  Gwadar ;  this  be  uAd  me, 
he  should  find  a  difficulty  in  doing.  I  returned  home,  aad  kd  en 
nothing  that  night  but  grief,  notwithstanding  Khaja  ReubeD  had  read 
my  passport 

IQth  ytfite.— After  selling  an  old  carpet,  I  called  on  my  frieod 
Mullah  Boigaii.  Mulla  Boigan  Baloch,  son  of  Mulla  Hajee,  who  wsi 
astonished  to  see  me  in  the  plight  I  was  in.  On  ezplaininif  my  cir- 
cumstances to  him,  he  immediately  offered  me  the  loan  of  40  Fraaqi 
rials,  to  be  remitted  to  him  on  my  arrival  at  Gwadar ;  and  Molls 
MulU  Yooioof.  Yoosoof  Affghan,  of  Tughgan,  insisted  on  my  liviog 
with  him  during  my  stay  at  Muscat,  which  lasted  6  days,  dnriaf 
which  time  I  purchased  some  medicines  to  help  me  through  the  fe. 
mainder  of  my  journey. 

15^  June. — Leaving  Muscat*  after  being,  on  the  fint  attempt  which 
I  made  the  night  before,  driven  back  by  contrary  wind,  and  spendiag 
Gwadar.  one  night  at  sea,  arrived  next  evoiing  at  Gwadar,  and  des. 
patched  besides  the  40  rials  I  owed  Mullah  Boigan,  100  more  for  tiw 
purchase  of  pearls,  and  I  remained  two  days  at  Gwadar;  and  hiriDgs 
boat  arrived, 

18^  JtfMtf.— >At  Cfaabar,  having  been  a  night  at  86%  and  pat  op  in 

GhAbar.  ihemosque  within  the  fort,  where  I  gave  myself  out  as  a 
Hajee  just  returned  from  the  pilgrimage  vik  Muscat 

Port  Ghabar  has  to  the  East  Bahua  and  Doahtioree ;  to  the  West 

Boundaries,     (he  sea;  to  the  South  the  sea;  and  to  the  North  the  di 
trict  of  Kasarkund. 

*  This  pMMge  it  coojectaral ;  owisg  to  vary  dtfectiTe  MS«^Bm. 
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The  port  belongs  to  the  Imaum  of  Maecat^  who  remlizes  from 
U  2120  tomansy  each  toman  being  equal  to  9  Franca  rials.  By 
Uie  fiurm  granted  to  Usmin  Jatg^l  of  this,  Meer  Aldee,  chief  of  the 
Dsshtgorees,  receives  580  rials  for  protecting  the  port  from  inroads 
from  the  interior.  The  chief  of  Oik  also  receives  40  ducats,  the  amount 
of  lome  ancient  hereditary  right.  The  inhabitants  are  fishermen  and 
IioCee  Khajas*  which  latter  are  traders. 

The  linrt  of  ChaUur  is  140  paces  in  cireomference,  having  walls  10 
gu  high,  in  very  bad  repair,  and  the  fort  crumbling. 

Chabar  has  to  the  north  a  hill  which  abounds  in  talc,  (specimen  No. 
5,)  and  in  which  is  found  wild  indigo. 

From  Chabar  to  Kech  is  a  10  days'  journey  over  a  well-inhabited 
sod  good  road.  To  Tump  8  days,  to  Bawa  3  days,  to  Dashtgaree 
Iday. 

The  productions  of  Chabar  are  fish  roes  (potas)  procured  in  June 
sad  July,  from  the  Ker  fish ;  fish  fins  procured  from  the  pishik 
fish ;  both  of  these  articles  are  exported  to  Bombay. 

Chabar  is  the  sea-port  town  of  Bampoor,  Oik  and  Kasarkund. 

There  are  3  dyers,  3  goldsmiths,  2  confectioners,  1  shoemaker,  and  1 
blacksmith. 

The  farmer  of  the  port,  Usman  Jatgal,  is  the  principal  trader, 
and  next  to  him,  Wareeyun  Lotega,  who  trades  with  a  capital  of 
20,000  rials. 

The  following  are  the  estimated  imports  of  Chabar:  iron  20 
eaadies,  lead  and  powder  10  candies,  Kandakee  cloth  2,000  pieces, 
msshroo  100  pieces,  turmeridt  20  candies,  pedlery  500  rials,  silk 

aooiee  100  pieces,  ^,*  and  muslins  1,000  rupees,  Mansarone 

nee  50,000  maras  or  packages.  Dates  firom  Batana  20,000  packages 
which  are  consumed  by  the  Jatgals  of  Butwa  and  Oashtgoree. 
Rice  of  the  red  Sindh  kind,  called  koUasee,  50  candies,  in  years  of 
devth. 

The  maund  of  Chabar  equals  10  Company's  seers,  which  is  the 

Wsigbts.  Mussulman  weight.  The  Hindoo  or  Bakal  maund  being 
just  half. 


«  Illegible  in  MS.-Eds. 
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The  price  of  a  passage  for  a  single  individaal  to  Muscat  ia  2  Ma. 

Freight   hommadees,  and  the  freight  of  a  candy  2  Mahommadees;  a 

passenger  to  Bombay  or  candy  of  goods,  pays  I  kuroosh  of  rials.  Kuser 

are  not  now  exported  to  Bombay  as  they  were  formerly  when  they  had 

cost  3  or  4  docats  each. 

The  customs  of  Chabar  may  amount  to  2,000  kuroosh.    The  import 

^Duties,     duty  on  Hindoos  is  4  per  cent,  and  on  Mussulmen  3  per 

cent.    The  duties  levied  on  goods  from  the  interior  are  farmed  for 

150  rials,  which  is  paid  to  Meer  Abdee.    From  the  fish  maws  and  fiai 

the  Government  exact  10,  and  the  right  of  fishing  is  farmed  for  45  rials. 

The  duties  on  matting  is  also  fkrmed  for  15  rials.     At  the  port 

Salt  Tax.     of  Pava,  there  are  salt  pans ;  duty  (?)  is  levied  on  eveiy 

boat  according  to  the  following  scale  :— 

Chabar  boat, 3    Mahommadees. 

Gwadar  ditto, i    Rail. 

Arab  ditto,      .  •     •       •  •  2   and  3  rials. 
The  coins  current  are  Mahommadee  rials  and  Seetaramee  duetts 
in  the  following  proportions : — 

10  Mahommadees  (sufed)  in  one  silver  rial. 
23  ditto  ditto  in  one  ducat. 

The  copper  currency  is  that  of  Bombay.     I  remained  10  days  at 
Chabar. 
29th  June, — Left  Chabar,  and  proceeded  8  kos  at  first  over  a  sandy 
Tezcopan.      goil,  then  over  a  descent,  then  to  Kuchon  and  Mashek, 
where  there  is  a  well,  and  arrived  at  Tezcopan;  the  direction  of  tbe 
road  being  N.E.  and  E.N.E. ;  the  whole  road  is  a  gun  one,  and  the 
only  difficulty  is  at  the  descent. 
30/A  Jtfit^.— Proceeded  8  kos  immediately  along  the  sea-eoast  over 
Nigwar.        a  good  road,  having  water  on  it,  which  is  not  used  ftr 
cultivation,  except  the  water  of  a  well  at  Shahans-i-Nigwar. 

There  heard  of  a  gentleman  who  had  ascended  the  neighbouring 

Capuin  Grant         hill  some  years  back,  and  discovered  a  silver  mine, 

which  he  concealed  from  the  inhabitants.    Leaving  the  sea  coast,  I 

branched  inward  in  a  N.N.E.  direction  to  a  few  huts  of  Jatgals. 

ist  July. — Travelled  over  a  level  road  in  a  S.  £.  direction  for  5  kos  to 

Gwaur.         Qwatar ;  no  water  on  the  road  for  the  last  kos;  the  rosd 

turns  to  the  E.S.E. 
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Gwatar  is  situated  between  the  port  of  Chabar  on  the  West,  and  the 

Boondaries.  port  of  Gwatar  on  the  East ;  and  has  the  district  of 
Bakwa  on  the  North ;  the  chiefe  of  which  are  Meer  Gul  Mahommed  and 
Sushkaran  Jatgal.  The  cultivation,  which  depends  on  the  rain,  con- 
sists of  cotton,  millet,  jnwaree,  mash  and  peas. 

The  amounts  of  revenue  in  ready  money  is  10,000  Mahommadees  ; 
that  in  kind  at  the  rate  of  l-lOth,  depends  on  the  rain. 

The  fort  belongs  to  Meer  Sushkaran.  The  proceeds  of  the  port 
amoant  to  130  rials. 

Two  Mahommadees  the  package  is  levied  on  mash  of  peas  exported 

Freight  and  Dalies,  to  Muscat,  2  rupees  on  every  slave  from  Muscat,  and 
^  rial  on  a  dubber  of  ghee  exported  to  it,  the  freight  of  a  candy  to  which 
place  is  4  Mahommadees,  and  of  a  dubber  of  ghee  2  Mahommadees.* 

There  is  only  one  shop  here,  every  thing  being  brought  from  Chabar. 
The  fishermen  pay  l-lOth  of  the  proceeds  of  their  fisheries.  The 
produce  of  the  place  is  fish  maws  and  fins. 

2nd  July.— Proceeded  10  kos  to  the  port  of  Jeewaree,  over  a  good 
level  road  without  water,  passing  on  the  road  the  Darahoon  hill  and 
the  Nihong  konr,  or  *'  whole  river;"  the  direction  of  this  road  varies 
from  E.  to  E.N.E. 

The  port  is  a  small  one,  having  only  15  huts  of  people,  who  style 
Boundaries,  themselves  Shahz^abs  or  Princes,  situated  between  port 
Qwatar  on  the  West  and  port  Gwadar  on  the  East,  and  having  to 
the  North  the  district  of  Dasht. 

The  principal  person  at  the  port  is  Mahommed.  The  land  is  exten- 

Chief,    give,  but  the  water  as  well  as  inhabitants  are  scarce. 

This  port  was  one  of  the  principal  on  the  Mukran  Coast,  but  was 
desolated  in  favor  of  Gwadar,  owing  to  the  tyranny  and  extortions  of 
the  governor  of  Kesh.  Its  situation  is  much  preferable  to  that  of 
Gwadar. 

drcf  Juljf, — Proceeded  9  kos  in  an  Easterly  direction  to  the  port  of 
Peetheekan.  Qwadar  over  a  level  road,  passing  the  Kour.i.Peesheekan, 
and  several  huts  of  Balochees.  Sometime  back  on  this  river  swell, 
iog,  it  brought  downf containing  old  coins,  which  was  found  by  a 


*  Obscure  passage,  owing  to  defective  MS.— Eds. 
t  Illegible  in  MS.— Eds. 
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Dashter. •  The  rnpeei  wen  1^  unedMU  (90  graiiM)  inwcight, 

and  even  of  the  curiency  of  Shah  Abb^. 

The  port  of  Owadar  is  bounded  on  the  East  by  port  Shamal ;  ca 
Gwadar.     x\m  West  by  the  Peesheekan  hill ;  on  the  North  by  Nigwir, 
and  on  the  South  by  a  bill  and  the  sea.    This  hill  is  a  promontory  or 
"  Munt :"  a  bay  is  called  '^  khar"  and  the  even  eoast,  "  tmb/' 

Owadar  has  two  bays  East  and  West.   Vessels  from  the  last  anchor 
in  the  West  bay,  and  viee  versa. 

Nigwar  is  a  small  village^  the  cultivation  of  which  depends  oo  llie 

rain.    There  are  some  date  trees  and  a  well. 

The  port  of  Owadar  belongs  to  the  Imaum  of  Muscat,  on  whose  part 

Chief.    18  a  resident  governor,  by  name  Walee  Mahommed,  an  Ank 

The  proceeds  amount  to  3,500  Fran^  rials,  each  rial  value  in  Bombay 

2  rupees  and  2  annas. 

The  people  of  Owadar  are  at  present  much  discontented  with  the 
government,  on  account  of  Walee  Mahommed  charging  both  the  Gwadsr 
and  Muscat  duties  on  vessels  going  direct  to  Basr^,  carrying  carpets, 
grain  bags,  mats,  packages,  felts,  mat  bags,  coarse  woollens  called 
shawls,  and  goats'  hair ;  because  the  governor  says,  (these  ?)  formerly 
went  to  Muscat.  The  two  ports  of  Owadar  and  Chabar  formerly  be 
longed  half  to  the  Orohkees  and  half  to  the  Brahoees.  The  Brahoces' 
half  was  given  in  grant  by  Meer  Nusseer  Khan  to  the  present  Imaoni'i 
Imaum  of  Muscat,  ^her,  Saiyed  Sultan,  who  took  refuge  at  Kakt, 
during  some  convulsion  of  his  own  state.  As  the  Brahoee  state  got 
weak  and  the  Muscat  one  strong,  the  two  former  ports  of  Jeewaree  snd 
Pasanee  were  superseded  by  the  new  ones  of  Owadar^  Chabar,  sod 
the  Oikkee ;  half  of  the  latter  port  has  also  been  confiscated  by  tbe 
Bevenua.  Imaum.  The  proceeds  of  last  year  were  4, 100  rials,  which 
exceeded  the  amount  of  the  former  by  1,400  rials.  This  incresM 
arose  from  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  wool  exported  to  Bombay. 
The  inhabitants  of  Owadar  are  Mahdeezois  and  Migwarees. 
The  fort  of  Owadar  is  870  paces  in  circumference,  and  the  height  of 
Port,  the  walls  5  and  6  yards ;  within  the  fort  is  a  tower  of  masonry 
in  height  30  gus  and  in  circumference  40  paces,  in  which  are  a  few 
small  ship  guns.    Owadar  is  subject  to   the  foray  of  the  people  of 

*  Unintelligible  in  MS."-Eds. 
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Mand,  on  aecoiint  of  the  quantity  of  powder  and  lead  constantly  lying 
at  the  port*  The  fort  would  always  be  plentifully  supplied  with 
ammunition ;  there  is  no  water  in  the  fort,  and  were  rocks  dug,  salt 
water  only  could  be  procured.    The  fort  of  Gwadar  is  moreover  com- 

Sunt  Hill,  manded  from  the  Sunt  hill,  where  there  is  plenty  of  water 
in  a  tank;  indeed  this  hill  was  formerly  built  on.  There  is  also  an 
inscription  in  Cufica. 

From  Owadar  to  Kech  is  6  days'  journey,  to  Panjgoor  12  days,  to 
Kolwa  6  days,  to  Kaloch  10  kos. 

There  is  a  fruit  at  Gwadar,  well  known  in  Hindusthan  or  Khoras- 

Bed  Almond,    gan,  called  baiUttn^usurkh,  or    the   "  red  almond," 

which  is  eaten  like  a  mangoe ;  the  shell  being  thrown  away.  This  fruit 

is  also  known  at  Muscat    Dates  and  mangoes  are  brought  in  their 

fresh  state  from  Kech. 

The  productions  of  Mukran  are  fish  maws  and  fins,  procurable  at 
this  porty  which  is  the  outlet  of  the  districts  of  Kech,  Punjgoor, 
Kharan  and  Dexak. 

The  ker  fish,  from  which  the  maws  are  procured,  come  in  season  at 
Kerfish.  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades,  and  the  fishermen  know  the  spots 
on  which  to  cast  their  nets  from  the  great  noise  made  by  these  fish  at 
this  season  under  water*  The  best  fish  that  is  salted  and  dried  for  ex. 
portation  is  called  mushJto,  which  comes  into  season  after  the  • 

There  is  another  fish  called  the  ^or  that  is  much  esteemed,  and  there 
II  an  enormous  quantity  of  it. 

This  year  ghee  and  wool  were  exported  with  great  profit  to  Bombay, 
not  so  maws  and  fins. 

The  bazar  is  composed  of  the  following  shops  :  2  blacksmiths,  3  shoe, 
^u*  makers,  10  weavers,  5  carpenters,  2  tailors,  and  2  Hindoo  eon. 
fectioners. 

The  principal  merchant  is  Meerza  BhoUiza,  son  of  Moolla  Kechee,  ' 
Merchanu.     who  trades  with  a  capital  of  30  and  40  thousand  rupees, 
tad  has  agents  throughout  Mukran ;  besides  him  there  are  60  other 
•mall  merchants,  30  Hindoos  and  20  Musselmans,  having  capital  from 
5  to  10  thousand  rupees. 

•  Sic  in  MS.— Eos. 
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The  followiBg  we  the  ettiimiAed  imports  io  6  wadar  Ibt  eooawnftm 

at  Makraa,  or  at  the  port:^ 
Iron,  60  candies,  Pepp«r,  26  can^Ms, 

Powder,  3  ditto,  Pedlery,  5t,<M)0  x«ipees» 

Turmeric^,  80  ditto,  Madiroo,  100  pieces, 

Eagliah  doth,  5,000  rupees.        Sugar,  100  goonees, 
Bengal  Soosees,  1,000  pieoes,       Mangroee  rice,  3,090  maas  ftsn 
Kandakee,  1,000  pieces,  Muscat  aad  Kech  ;  aad  is  fima 

Dates,  5,000  packages,  of  dearth,  riee  aad  jmsvaiee  tea 

Lead,  100  candies.  Sindh. 

Silk  Thnad,  60  ners, 
Merchandise  lirom  Bombay  can  be  sold  at  6  percent  uJbowe  Ihe  sri- 

ginal  cost  at  6  months'  cndic      The  trade  of  Gwadar  is  imoBopeiiscd 

by  the  native  merchants. 
An  import  duty  is  levied  at  the  port  ef  3  per  cent,  on  a  Mnnel- 

man's  merchandise,  and  4  per  cent*  «n  that  ci  a  Hindoa    TUi 

distinction  is  prevalent  throughout  the  Mahommedan  eomtrics  iweit 

ef  the  Indus. 
The  produce  of  the  Owadar  isheries  is  taxed  from  kia4 ; — that  of 

other  isheries  or  irapertatian  3  per  cent*    On  stodcing   for  Mdu 

ran,  a  tax  is  levied  on  each  load  of  1  Mabemmadee,  or  ''  :tar.''  The 

ducat  is  called  ntrkh  or  surk,  ''red*" 

Meidiandise  to  Boo&bay  is  charged  on  each  a  duty  of  1  knroodi,  or 

rial,  per  candy,  and  a  passenger  1   rupee  Oompany's,  5   Mabom- 

madees. 
The  currency  is  in  ducats,  rials,  Mahommadee  and  ConpMj^s 

rupees  in  the  following  proportion:  1  ducat  S6  MahomnadeeB  is 

copper. 
One  Company's  rupee  is  5  Mahommadees  in  copper.  The  weight  of 

1  Hindoo  maund,  or  ^  Mussulman's  maund,  «|uals  5  Compaoj*! 

seers. 

Wool  met  this  year  with  a  ready  sale.    An  American  ship  touched 

here,  and  purchased  450  rials'  worth  of  wool. 
During  my  stay  at  Gwadar,  some  European  sailors,  13  in  number. 

arrived  in  an  open  boat ;  they  could  not  speak  a  word  of  any  laogosp 

but  English,  but  from  signs,  and  on  referring  to  native  charts,  I  msde 
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#01  tbfti  Ihey  kad  been  wraoked  off  the  isImmI  of  KhalUii,  while  pro- 
Mediiif  wilh  cqaIa  to  Aden.  They  alfo  ftvo  me  to  aodf rstand,  Ihal 
they  had  been  beating  about  the  coast  of  Hakrao  lor  6  daya^  bmg 
tfrnd  to  land  «nlil  their  aupply  of  food  was  exhaoMted,  aad  that  the 
pcofde  of  the  port  had  robbed  thena  of  a  oonpasB  and  quadrant  before 
my  arrival. 

I  was  Ave  days  with  them  in  Owadar>  during  which  time  our  eom- 
manication  was  by  signs,  and  I  afforded  them  all  the  assistance  in  my 
power,  and  at  the  end  of  ftve  days,  put  them  on  board  a  boat  and  for- 
warded them  to  Khaja  Reuben  at  Muscat  They  seemed  very  grateful 
for  my  assistance,  shaking  me  warmly  by  ihe  hand  all  round. 

They  also  gave  me  a  paper  containing  their  statement,  which  (?)  was 
Statement,  ^terwards  forced  from  me,  and  given  by  the  mater  (?)  to 
AmehcaoA.  the  Captain  of  the  American  ship  who  purchased  the  wool, 
to  read,  and  who  tore  it  «p»  telling  the  people  who  had  the  paper,  that 
if  it  reached  its  destination  it  would  have  been  prejudicial  to  the  gover- 
nor of  Owadar.  I  procured  the  ship's  name  firom  a  clergyman  in  the 
ihim  who  was  a  phrenokfiat,  but  have  mislaid  the  slip  of  paper  on 
which  il  was  written. 

My  attention  to  the  sailors  betrayed  me  as  a  servant  of  the  British 
Government,  and  I  became  anxious  to  depart 

IIM  Jicly««^Proceeded  by  boats  to  Owadar,  and  hiring  a  camel,  tnu 
vtUed  3  koa  to  a  few  huU  under  one  Shah  Kaiheenu 

iWk  Jufy Proceeded  due  north  over  a  good  road,  but  without 

water  10  kos  to  a  few  huts  of  Jatgals,  where  I  was  obliged  to  content 
nyself  with  coarse  food* 

IZtk  •/w(^-***Hired  a  camel  for  4  rupees  to  take  me  to  Kasarkund, 
and  proeeeded  during  the  night  to  the  town  of  QuUMahommed  Jat^ 
fiJ,  chief  of  Bukwa,  who  enquired  whence  I  had  come,  and  on  being 
told  from  the  pilgrimage,  he  treated  me  with  great  respect,  and  made 
me  a  coarse  entertainment 

14/4  Jufy. — Proceeded  8  kos  over  a  level  good  road  to<— -^*  where 
I  succeeded  in  purchasing  some  riee. 

15M  Juijy. — Proceeded  all  night  10  kos  over  a  bad  hilly  winding 
road  to  Kasarkund. 

•  UuintoUigible  in  MS.— Bd«. 
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16/A  Jti/iy.— -Piirehasing  next  day  after  my  arrival  maih  aod 
some  floar^  started  in  an  easterly  direction  10  kos  over  a  levd  road  to 
Oshaph,  containing  10  huts. 

17^  J^' — Proceeded  10  kos  throngh  a  rivulet  bed  to  Farad,  there 
being  water  at  one  place  on  the  road,  and  found  the  way  free  (?)  from 
Dahee,  Mazab,  and  Afghan  robbers. 

Farad  has  to  the  West  Kasarkund  ;  to  the  East  Ferosabad ;  to  tbe 
North  Sarboz,  and  to  the  South  Bukwa. 

The  following  are  the  villages  of  Farad :  Kosolokan,  Dospulaksa's 

ViUaget.  Jameedar,  Baftfn^,  Fetan  Sahabad,  RadUUi,  Zyorotjs, 
Gunjabad,  Hel  and  fialahan.  The  land  is  confined,  and  cultivated 
with  the  Mukran  grain. 

The  chief  is  Mulla  Meean  Buledoi,  who  has  no  dependents;  he  de- 
rives  a  revenue  of  SO  ducats  and  10,000  maunds  of  grain. 

The  principal  men  are,  Meer  Shahibi  K^oeen,  Meer  AbdnDah 
Rustam,  Meer  Omar  R^j^ee-i-Shahi,  and  Durra-i-Kerasai. 

The  rate  at  which  the  revenue  is  levied  varies  from  ^  to  ^  aiidf, 
and  is  so  oppressive,  that  most  of  the  cultivators  have  fled  to  Bukwa. 

The  friend  of  the  chief  is  Shah  Den  Mahommed  of  Kasaikand, 

Friends  and  Enemiet.  and  his  enemies,  Bareean  and  Meer  Ameen,  snd 
Mahommed  Shah  of  Sib. 

The  fort  is  very  small  and  insignificant  Twenty  years  ago  a  PeniaB 
Fort.  detachment  levied  700  ducats  from  the  place,  by  mmat 

Fenians.        of  a  guu  they  had  with  them. 

A  rivulet  from  Surbas  passes  Farad.  The  distance  to  which  pisee 
is  14  kos;  to  Bampoor  6  days'  journey  in  rivulets ;  to  Sib  5  days  ril 
SarbaE  and  Afohan,  Erifshan  and  Narkand.  During  my  seven  isp' 
stay  at  Farad,  I  cured  Mulla  Meean  of  the  rheumatism,  in  return  for 
which  he  offered  me  land,  a  wife,  and  the  village  of  Farad,  if  1  wooM 
settle  there. 

25th  July — On  starting  to-day  was  presented  with  a  matchlock, 
which  I  sold  immediately  for  1^  ducat,  preferring  not  to  assume  the 
character  of  a  soldier  on  my  journey.  Selling  his  present  before  hii 
eyes,  so  far  from  offending  the  old  gentleman,  was  actually  his  ows 
proposal.  During  my  stay  here,  it  was  my  fortune  to  attend  Molls 
Meean's  daughter,  who  was  really  the  prettiest  girl  I  had  seen  io 
Mukran ;  she  was  subject  to  fainting  fits. 
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Timvelled  4  kot  to  the  eut  to  Ferosabad,  a  place  containing  grapes, 
pomegranates  and  mangoes  in  some  quantity.  It  has  to  the  east  the 
Iiameeman*s  hills,  and  to  the  south  the  Rosk  hills. 

The  chief  of  this  place  is  Shah  Deen  Alahommed  of  Kasarkund, 
which  Is  indeed  his  inheritance. 

The  xeTODue  is  as  follows : — 

Ready  money »  10  ducats. 

Gram,  30  candies  at  the  rate  of  10. 

Dates,  dO  ditto  ditto. 

The  fort  is  on  an  eminence,  the  walls  of  which  on  one  side  are  30 
goi,  and  on  another  5  gus,  the  circumference  is  300  paces. 

26ft  Juljf. — Proceeded  due  south  over  a  level  road  in  a  rivulet  6 
kos  to  Rosk,  the  chief  of  which  place  is  Meer  Jan  Mahommed.  It  is 
▼ery  fertile  and  well  peopled,  having  300  huts.  I  brought  a  letter 
of  introduction  from  MulU  Meetfn,  and  was  nearly  being  detained  to 
prescribe  for  my  present  host,  had  I  not  excused  myself  as  having  no 
SMdicines.  There  is  a  small  gun  here,  which  is  only  used  to  tie 
horMS  to. 

27l4  Jif/^.— Proceeded  4  kos  to  Bofun  in  a  E.S.E.  direction,  in  a 
rivulet  bed  with  date  trees. 

The  place  is  under  a  son  of  Meier  Taj  Mahommed,  and  is  very  scanti. 
Ij  cultivated  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  country,  which  is  hilly. 
Again  proceeded  sometimes  in  an  £.  and  sometimes  in  a  £.  8.  E. 
direction,  in  a  rivulet  bed  to  Pesheen  5  kos,  which  is  a  well  cultivated 
plsee,  under  Shah  Dost  of  Desak,  by  tribe  a  Shahsada. 

The  principal  men  are  Sahib  Kadeen,  Bor  Meer  Zaly,  Mulla  Noor 

Principal  Men.  Mahommcd,  and  Poor  Dil  Khan,  Keenajee.  The 
former  chiefs  of  Pesheen  collected  revenue  from  Bukwa. 

28M  yti/y«<— Proceeded  in  an  Easterly,  E.  S.  £.  and  S.  E  direction 

l^d.  over  a  level  road  8  kos  to  Mand,  which  is  a  fertile  place, 
MBtaining  2  villages,  Ko-oo-kan  and  Sorag.  To  the  north  is  the 
Konr  Nahang,  which  rises  in  the  Zamoran  hills. 

The  principal  man  of  the  place  is  Ghulam  Mahommed,  by  tribe  a 
Rlndh,  who  with  the  whole  of  his  tribe  are  great  thieves,  and  much 
dreaded  in  Mukran. 
The  principal  men  are  Ohulam  Mahommed,  Abder-i.Gaz  Kandee, 

PriDcipal Men.     Shah    Mareei-Dakeeda,    Shahdadi  Abdoo,  Slahoo 
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Kaajfli,  Kasin  Peroni  MiirMl^  MnllnM,  Keengee  Sinhafani,  Onar. 
i.Ycuof  Dadnrzai,  Khuddedad  Mvrad  Sowataai,  Ameer  Khiidadad 
Palachatee,  Shahdad-uAbdee,  KohlarSee,  Aaadnlk  Bosdar  Khiida. 
dad  Askinee,  Doten  Sarbinraee,  Mnrad  Mcemai^  aad  Kvoial 
Murakzai. 

These  men  are  very  independent,  and  tay,  th^  are  orifioally  of 
Kochee. 

From  this  to  Sib  is  ji  five  days'  journey  over  a  moQiitainoiu  road, 
and  to  Owadar  7  days  over  a  gun  road.  The  maund  ined  here  eqoab 
12  Crompany's  seers. 

BOth  Jti/^.— Proceeded  8  koB»  at  hwt  of  which  creased  the  Nabang 
Kaw  over  a  good  level  road  to  Tamp,  which  baa  to  the  £aat»  Kaaua- 
bad ;  to  the  West,  Mand ;  to  the  North,  Pokbad^  aad  the  Zameeiaa 
hills  8.  B. ;  the  South,  Dosht. 

Theibllowingare  the  villages  of  Tamp:  Jolaeejee,Soedgo,  Malikabad 

Principal  Villages.  KalaU-Dezak,  Nasar^lod^Kokobdd.  Koorjo.  Kobu 

hoo,  Peelabad,  Gomazee,  Malohal,  Kansado,   Ho^o,  Kohrin,  Baia 

Cheech^  and  Sorafgan ;  most  of  the  dry  lands  are  towards  Nigwar.  The 

land  of  Tump  is  fertilized  by  springs  and  karezes. 

The  chief  is  Malik  Oanai,  son  of  Meer  Dost  MahomnMd  Oichkee, 

Revenue,  ^ho  has  100  dependents,  and  eolleeU  250  docata  in  ready 
money,  5000  mannds  of  grain,  and  1000  packages  of  dates. 

The  principal  men  are  Meer  Razaee  Hot,  Meer  Haiboion  Hot, 

Principal  Men*  Meer  Shahoo  Hot,  Sher  Mabommed  Nigwaree ;  these 
are  friendly  to  the  chief,  while  the  following  are  enemies:  Kamalaa 
Hot,  Mear  Brahim  Hot,  Meer  Yoosef,  Meer  Ameer,  Meer  Atel,  and 
Meer  Bijad  Eesaaais.  These  have  retired  to  Peelab^,  and  pay  no  re- 
venue.    The  kctmcd  of  Tump  is  Kaim  Khan. 

The  height  of  the  fort  walls  is  8  guz  and  the  circumference  800  paces; 
the  height  of  the  citadel  20  guz  and  the  circomference  200  paces.  The 
fort  is  situated  on  an  eminence  and  has  a  small  gun. 

From  Tump  to  G  wadar  is  5  days' journey  as  foUows :  Ist  stage  Ear- 
makan,  2d  Sunta,  8d  Nigwar,  4th  Dardar  and  &th  Gwadar,  which  is 
over  a  good  level  watered  road. 

To  Sib  6  days,  over  a  difficult  mountainous  road. 

There  are  100  weavers,  2  shoemakers,  3  blacksmiths  aad  5  Hindoo 
traders.      Here  I  remained  4  days   with  Tetga,  a  Hindoo,  during 
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tiflM  I  was  ^Bwed  the  appointment  of  manager  to  Dahlo 
Aeenar. 

4A  Jtf^iicir^—- GiOMHig  the  fbulet,  proeeeded  to  Peelabad  2  koe  in  a 

P«elabML  noelketly  direction  ;  it  is  opposite  Tamp.  The  chief  of  the 
piaee,  wUdi  is  a  iortile  one,  is  Shah  Umar-i-Meer  Tangai  Gichkee. 
Beie  I  ivias  warned  not  to  advance^  as  the  plague  was  raging  at 
Keeh. 

51*  Jayiiil.^IVDoeeded  8  kos  over  a  level  road.  To  the  East  Nasa. 

Maurabad*  nhad^  where  I  spent  the  night ;  no  one  from  Keeh  was 
allowed  to  enter  here.  This  place  has  to  the  North  the  Zamaran  hiils« 

The  villagas  are,  Nakabad,  Kolanee,  Nondaa,  Kohdee  and  Shakka- 
ViilaifM.  ii^i^  7Ik  land  is  extensive,  but  the  supply  of  water  limited^ 
which  might  be  increased  by  a  bund  across  the  rivulet,  which  falk 
into  the  sea  helween  Gwadar  and  Jeewasee.  Tobacco  is  pientifally 
enltivaled  hens,  and  is  renowned  thvsugboot  Mukran.  The  chief  of 
the  place  is  Meer  Hosaisi,  son  of  Meer  Dost  Mahommed,  and  brother 
to  Malik  Dieenar  of  Tump. 

He  has  200  dependents  and  collects  a  vevenoe  of  15  d«cats,  which 
is  at  the  rate  of  i  Mahommedee  per  every  Davaadah,  a  Nakeeb  (pur- 
diased  slave.)  The  Bsioochcos  pay  no  revenue  in  ready  aioBey.  In 
kind,  he  collects  30  candies  wheat,  8  candies  cotton,  juwaree  8  ican- 
dies,  sKud  toliaoeo  10  in  kind. 

The  principal  men  are,  Omar-i^£esa,  Abdoo  Meerzazai,  Meer  Aioo-i- 

Chitft.  Mora  Deena,  Kow  Mahommed,  and  Dashen  Panjahoralee  of 
the  tribe  of  Kosheedee.  Meer  Nasseer  Khan  Brahoee  took  this  place 
with  a  ksa  af  700  men«  winch  he  felt,  to  use  his  own  words,  as  the 
"  loss  of  oae  horas  abse." 

The  Ibrt  is  -dikfidaled ;  and  is  250  paces  in  circumference  and 
10  guz  in  height 

eih  Jtt^uir.— Proceeded  over  a  level  road  10  kos  to  Keeh  in 
SB  £.8.£.  and  8*£.  direction^  having  a  difficulty  at  one  part 
in  a  rivulet  on  the  fload«  At  intervals  were  to  be  seen  bodies  of  men 
who  had  died  of  the  plague.  As  I  adTanced^  my  heart  began 
gradually  to  fisil  me,  as  these  sights  became  more  frequent  and  muU 
tipiied.  Keeh  is  bounded  on  the  £ast  by  Lamee,and  Gwashtang ;  on  the 
West  by  Nasarabad ;  on  the  North  by  hilla;  and  has  to  the  South  the 
pott  of  Gwadar. 
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The  villages  of  Shahon  of  Balochiatan  generally  eonsist  of  Dot  more 
than  20  huu  and  1000  date  trees.  Those  of  Kedi  are  the  foU 
lowing :  Joosak,  Bug,  Zorabad,  Kalgaree,  8oraph»  Makings  Komejes 
lakarabad,  Fakeerabad»  Hujjatabad,  Aleeabad^  Snidaaht^  Tarbal  of 
Dahu  Mashabs,  Sooragee,  Purkee,  Humzaabad,  Fozilabad,  Gwashtang, 
Kauhoor  Kalat,  Noken  Kalat,  Pooree  Kalat,  Gokdan,  Shahkahan, 
Rosta,  Ghotoee-joe,  Oazan  and  Bet. 

The  ground  of  Kech  is  limited  in  proportion  to  the  inhabitants,  in 
the  waste  lands  the  following  are  cultivated :  barley,  wheat,  jawaree, 
cotton,  rice,  mash  and  peas. 

Kech  is  governed  by  Meer  Mehrab  Khan  of  Kalat,  through  his 
Naib  or  deputy,  Meer  Fukeer  Mahommed  Beezanjad,  sod  of  Meer 
Keejara. 

The  revenue  in  ready  money  amounts  to  12,000  Mahommedees, 

Revenue.  4,000  maunds  grain,  and  4,000  packages  of  dates,  which  is 
*  by  the  Giehkees  under  Shah  Kosam  and  Meer  Durra. 

The  principal  men  of  Kech  are,  Meer  Durra  of  Gwashtaog,  and 
Mulla  Umur  of  Kauhoor  Kalat 

The  chiefii  of  tribes  are  Meer  Khamalam  Sungur,  Meer  Bahrain 
Hot,  Kamalan  Dahee,  Mazhab  of  Turbut,  and  Mulla  Badradeen  Mul. 
lazeji. 

The  principal  men  of  Turbut,  are,  Rais  Gamgusar,  Rais  Mooss, 
Mulla  Reuben,  Mulla  Eesa,  Mulla  Noor  Mahommed,  Mulla  Ynsaf 
Yaooob,  Mulla  Durvesh,  Meer  Noor  Mahommed,  and  Meersa  Mahom- 
med  Dashtee. 

The  governor  of  Kech  always  consults  and  acts  in  concert  with 

Shah  Kosam  and  Meer  Durra,  who  have  on  several  occasions f 

the  Kalat  governor  of  Dasht  and  Bakwa;  both  formerly  paid  revenue, 
they  are  both  now  independent. 

The  Shabghasee  collected  10  camels  from  the  Dashtees,  200  ducaU 
Shahghuee.    from  Tump,  100  ducats  from  Nasarabad  as  a  fine,  be- 
sides  the  revenue,  and  from  Kech  400  ducats ;  none  of  which  on  his 
return  to  Kalat  he  gave  Mehrab  Khan  credit  for. 

The  boundary  of  Kech  was  formerly  at  a  heap  of  stones,  called 
''  Cheedah  i-Malik,"  near  Kasarkund.  « 

*  UninteUigible  in  M3. — Eot. 
t  Sic  in  MS.— Eds. 
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Turbut  pAid  no  regular  revenue  to  Keeh  formerly,  bat  merely  sent 
Tnrbat.  a  few  slftTes  yearly  direct  to  Kalat.  The  chief  of  thii  place 
was  formerly  Molla  Baieetfo,  now  at  Miucat,  who  had  resident  parties, 
Badrodeen  and  Molla  Rahmat-i-Besa.  These  were  ejected  by  the 
inhabitants,  who  themselves  chose  Kamalan  Dashtee,  the  present 
chief. 

The  reyenue  of  4  Mahommadees  per  loom  is  levied  from  every 
weaver,  and  the  same  from  every  shoemaker ;  besides  often  requiring 
their  labour  free. 

Were  Keeh  blessed  with  a  just  and  active  governor,  revenue  might 
be  collected  from  Jo'oo,  Nandrak,  Josh  and  Jigeen. 

The  Shahghasee  collected  during  his  last  visit  to  Mukran  1500 
ducats,  70  camels  and  4  slaves. 

When  Keeh  was  governed  by  the  Maliks  and  Shahzadahs,  revenue 
was  paid  to  it  from  Kidik  and  Mashkar. 

Mahommed  Shah  of  Sib  is  an  enemy  of  the  governor  of  Keeh,  while 
tile  Panjgoorees  are  allies. 

An  import  duty  is  levied  on  every  load,  of  1  Mahommadee,  and  the 
resident  Hindoos  pay  a  yearly  sum  of  4  ducats. 

The  fori  is  2,000  paces  in  drcumferenoe,  and  the  citadel  or  muree 

Port.  800  paces.  The  height  of  the  outer  wall  is  in  places  10  guz 
high,  and  in  other  places  there  is  a  thoroughfare.  The  height  of  the 
citadel  walls  is  from  40  to  50  guz  long;*  the  other  two  are  dismounted, 
and  one  of  iron  8  gus  long.  Within  the  citadel,  near  the  entrance  to 
the  left,  is  a  welL 

There  are  two  gates,  one  to  the  citadel,  and  one  to  the  fort  towards 
the  east,  and  another  to  the  fort  towards  the  south.  This  f<Mrt 
night  be  taken  by  driving  a  mine  under  the  southern  bastion  of  the 
citadel. 

The  fort  is  situated  on  common  earth,  in  which  rain  forms  small 
chasms. 

To  the  East  of  the  fort  are  mat  huts  and  a  marsh  (?)  to  the  West, 
mud  huts  and  date  trees ;  to  the  North,  mat  huts  and  rising  ground 
adiqpted  for  a  battery ;  and  to  the  South,  a  canal  and  tamarind  trees 
and  rice  cultivation. 

•  Some  omitsion  here,  efidently  relatiog  to  tke  ordnance  of  the  place.— Ed g. 

5a 
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From  Kech  to  Panjgoor  is  6  days*  jdbrney  for  laden  eameU  OTer  a 

Kotdi.    well- watered  road,  not  very  difficult,  there  being  a  gun  roed 

▼ift  Buleda,  on  which  there  is  only  one  obstacle  near  Oarok,  a  narrow 

defile.    To  Kalat  15  days  vik  Kolwa  and  Mashkai.    To  Gwadar  5 

days  over  a  level  road  for  guns* 

To  Sib  7  days,  over  a  difficult  mountain  road  vik  Zameeran,  Nar. 
huk»  Kambecj  Salag,  Jakookan,  Gwaian,  Kahrai,  Bot  Wakaiee,  and 
Ispe  Kahan. 

The  Zameeran  hills  in  which  the  above  stages  are,  extend  westward 

Hills.  10  O&han,  Erifiihan,  Narkund,  Sarbos,  Bint,  Baahohard  and 
Meerab.  In  the  time  of  Meer  Naseer  Khan  Brahoee,  Meer  Shah  fieg 
Oichkee  went  to  complain  to  Timoor  Shah  Durance,  of  the  exactions  of 

Historical  Anecdote,  the  Brahoee  chief,  who  was  then  encamped  at  KedL 
Timoor  Shah  gave  the  complainant  two  bailiflsi  with  orden  to  cut  the 
tent  ropes  of  Nasseer  Khan  immediately  on  their  arrival,  and  make 
Nasseer  Khan's  followers  carry  their  baggage  on  their  backs  fbr  the 
first  stage  out  of  Kech.  Those  instructions  the  bailift  performed  to  the 
letter,  allowing  the  stage  however  to  be  at  Yoosok,  in  the  immediste 
neighbourhood;  such  was  the  authority  of  the  first  Duranee  monardii. 

Contrary  to  what  I  heard  at  Panjgoor,  I  was  here  informed,  that 
Meer  Naseer  Khan  first  gave  half  of  the  country  to  the  Oichkees.  I  alto 
heard,  that  the  revenue  of  Kech  once  amounted  to  25,000  dacats,  in- 
cluding Mukran. 

The  animals  of  Kech  are,  camels,  cattle,  asses,  sheep,  goats,  hones, 

Animals,  buffaloes,  and  hogs  without  number,  to  prevent  whose  de- 
predations,  people  armed  with  matchlocks  watch  their  fields  at  night 

The  birds  are,  buibul,  maina,  shamk,  turaj,  and  kobhs.  . 

The  fruits  are  mangoes,  dates,  grapes,  mulberries,  figs,  peaefaea^linei 

Fruiu.  and  lemons ;  of  these  the  mangoes  and  dates  are  plentiful  and 
good.  There  are  also  some  tamarind  and  jamun  trees.  The  in- 
habitants build  with  the  date  stem,  and  hem  it  with  the  gas  and 
kauhoor. 

The  productions  are  ghee,  wool,  grain  and  beans ;  the  wheat  is  reaped 
at  the  vernal  equinox,  and  the  rice,  dates,  juwaree,  cotton,  and  nan. 
goes  in  July.  These  are  consumed,  with  the  exception  of  wool  and 
ghee,  which  are  exported  to  Gwadar,  and  cotton  and  tobacco  and 
cloth  manufactures  to  Panjgoor. 
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There  are  1000  weaven  who  make  shoong  aahahar^  soowe^  Ian- 

Bastf.  gees,  chadara,  huftroog  charuk;  40  thoemaken,  15  black. 
smiths,  and  12  carpenters.  There  are  no  large  merchants  at  Kech  it- 
self. The  principal  reside  at  Tarbat,  and  are,  Painda,  a  Mussttlman, 
and  Hanjoo,  a  Hindoo,  who  each  trade  with  a  capital  of  5000  rupees* 

On  account  of  the  exactions  of  the  Kalat  governor,  most  of  the 
trades  reside  at  Tarbat. 

Were  it  not  fbr  the  extortions  of  the  government,  great  profit  might 
be  made  at  Kech.  Several  merchants  have  formerly  enriched  them, 
selves  here,  of  which  one  is  now  alive  at  Karaihar';  and  Edeveli 
Khan,  known  by  the  name  of  Moolla  Keely,  who.  used  to  remit  his 
moiiey  oat  of  the  coon  try'  in  sweetmeat  jars,  covering  the  ducats  with 
syrnp. 

The  following  is  the  estimated  consumption  of  Kech :  madder  5 
Cooramptioa.  eandies,  indigo  40  seers,  chinta  1  load,  silk  5  maunds, 
ma8hroo40  pieces,  darj^ai  20  pieces,  English  cloth  1  camel  load,  powder 
and  lead  5  candies,  kandakee  8  loads,  pepper,  6cc.  5  candies;  pedlery 
500  rupees,  saltfish  800  camel  loads. 

'   The  hire  of  a  camel  from  O  wadar  is'  10  Mahommadees.  From  Kalat 
10  rupees. 

The  currency  is  in  ducats  and  Mahommadees.  The  maund  equals 
10  Company's  seers.  Agents  charge  one  half  of  the  profits. 
'  Tnrbat  is  capable  of  great  improvement,  there  being  several  karezes 
out  of  order  that  might  be  advantageously  repaired. 
-  At  Turbat  are  (sects?)  of  Balocbees,  who  have  peculiar  religious 
tenets  differing  from  those  of  the  Koran.  They  call  themselves 
Mussulmans  and  '*  Zikarees"  While  other  Mahomedans,  they 
call  "  Nirnazee"  or  "  PeagatM."  They  are  called  by  the  other 
Mahomedans  of  Baloochistan,  Date  Mazhabi,  heresy  believers. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  disciples  of  Hosainoodeen,  called  Peer  Keshan 

Origin,  by  his  own  disciples,  and  Peer  Tairuk  by  the  Sunnee  Maho- 
medans, who  propagated  a  new  creed' in  the  time  of  Akbar  Padshah 
with  the  greatest  success  in  the  district  of  Teerai,  whence  he  was  ex.. 
pelled  by  a  popular  commotion  of  the  neighbouring  Sunnee  tribes, 
aided  by  the  governor  of  Cabool,  and  sought  refuge  and  disciples  with 
success  among  the  ignorant  Baloochees  of  Mukran. 
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The  xikaretM  ihemselTet  say ,  that  their  saint  was  originally  firomtlie 
river  Attock^  that  he  performed  the  pilgrimage,  and  on  his  letam,  ac- 
cording to  divine  promise,  and  before  a  number  of  onbelieveis  eztraet. 
ed  from  the  heart  of  a  tree  he  pointed  out,  a  written  volume  of  their 
religious  code  This  tree  is  still  pointed  out  on  a  rock  called  **  Koh.i- 
Nuwad"  by  them,  to  the  south  of  Turfoat ;  the  tree  they  call  '*  Bat.i- 
Kouhoor."  They  will  never  take  a  fitlse  oath  by  this  tree,  under  which 
they  perform  their  orgies.  Their  saint  was  buried  within  the  water  (?) 
of  Turbat,  until  M eer  Naseer  Khan,  in  his  seal  for  the  orthodox  Ikith, 
had  the  grave  broken  open,  and  the  mouldering  bones  burnt  to  ashes 
with  horses'  litter.    They  believe  that  Antichrist  has  come 

They  are  very  particular  in  paying  ty  thes,  but  never  pray  or  perfbrm 
the  pilgrimage.    Their  belief  runs  thus  : — 

<'  There  is  no  God  but  one,  and  Antichrist  is  the  light  of  Ood/' 

Their  devotional  exercise  is  as  follows: — 

They  assemble  in  a  ring  every  night  on  a  level  spot  without  the 
village,  and  seat  themselves  and  commence  their  zillar  or  repetitioa, 
gradually  warming  as  they  advance. 

They  do  not  fost  with  other  Mahommedans  in  the  month  of  Rum* 
zan,  but  fost  9  days  of  the  month  Zilhij.  When  they  begin  to  get 
old  and  feel  their  death  approaching,  they  go  to  their  priest  to  seek 
for  heaven,  who  sells  it  according  to  the  riches  of  the  applicant. 

On  every  Monday  evening  they  proceed  to  the  "  Koh-i-Mond," 
and  have  a  repetition,  (?)*  and  on  a  certain  day  of  the  year  they  drag 
themselves  with  intoxicating  substances,  and  after  dancing  round  Ihe 
tree,  their  priest  exdaims,  ''  It  is  time  to  be  gone  to  heaven,"  when 
they  retire  to  promiscuous  intercourse.  The  marriage  of  a  couple  ii 
not  considered  fortunate,  nor  indeed  lawful  before  the  priest  sancUics 
the  bride. 

On  my  arrival  at  Kech  the  plague  was  raging  atTurbat.  I  proceed- 
ed  to  the  Maeree,  the  reridenee  of  Meer  Fuqueer  Mahommed  Beoranjoo, 
and  officiated  as  derkt  for  15  days,  during  which,  crowds  of  people 
prayed  that  never  prayed  before.  On  making  preparations  for  my 
departure,  the  Meer  gave  me  letters  of  introduction  on  Kalwa ;  one  Ibr 

*  Sic  in  MS.^Eds. 
t  (P4sh  numax  ?)^Kds. 
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his  nude  Hmein  Khao  and  the  other  for  Meer  Maiidarof  Kalwa.  Our. 
ing  thiB  time,  as  the  plagoe  inereased,  to  prevent  accidents,  I  sent  all 
my  mannaeripts  to  Hajee  Haroon  at  Gwadar>  directing  him  in  case  of 
my  death,  to  forward  them  to  the  Honorable  the  Oovernor  of  Bombay. 
92d  iliytMl.— Left  Kech  and  proceeded  to  Turbat,  where  I  heard  of 
Tarbau  the  arrival  of  the  army  at  Shawl,  and  of  Lieut.  A.  Barnes' 
Tint  to  Kalat  Here  I  staid  S  daysin  the  house  of  Rais  Uoosa.  Before 
quitting  the  subject  of  Kech,  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  following 
natkiial  verse  :— 

Gib,  Kasarkund  and  Bag. 

Sarbas  with  its  garden  and  froita, 

Farad  with  its  beautifiEil  girls, 

Are  not  worth  one  of  the  poplars  of  Kecb. 

28a  Jfi^fffl.— Left  Turbat  and  proceeded  8  kos  to  Basaph  over  a 
level  road,  supplied  with  water,  in  a  8.S«E*  direction. 
2M*  iliytMl.-*  Proceeded  10  kos,  having  passed  the  joining  of  two 
l>sdee.  roads,  and  the  river  Nelak  to  Dadee,  situated  on  a  rivulet 
with  date  trees  and  water  in  wells,  and  consisting  of  4  huts  of 
Baloochees,  who  had  not  escaped  the  influence  of  the  plague,  which 
generally  carried  off  its  victim  within  the  12  hours.  I  calculated  that 
while  the  plague  lasted,  1,500  people  died  of  it.  The  natives  in 
thdr  ignorance,  supposed  the  disease  to  arise  from  a  worm  in  the  liver, 
Ibr  whidi  they  administered  large  bowls  of  lime  water  and  saltpetre, 
and  used  bathing  in  cold  water  in  the  q>en  air ;  the  weather  being 
dreadfully  hot. 

I  consider  that  women  died  more  than  men,  and  very  young  chil- 
dren in  proportion. 

There  was  one  very  strong  man,  a  grave-digger  by  profession,  who 

Grave-diggar.    went  about  joking  during  the  plague,  and  defying  it 

aloud.    I  saw  him  on  the  day  of  his  last  exhibition ;  the  next  day  after 

a  few  hours  vomiting,  he  required  in  turn  the  office  to  be  performed 

br  him  that  he  often  had  so  blithely  performed  for  others.    Having 

spent  the  day  at  Dadee,  started  in  the  evening  and  proceeded  8  kos, 

sometimes  in  a  S.W.  and  others  in  a  S.S.W.  direction. 

20ih  Auguit — Proceeded  over  a  tolerable  road  without  water  3  kos 

Talar.      g.w.  to  Shereenjae,  and  thence  S.£.  4  kos  to  Talar.    The 

road  from  Kech  to  this  is  a  gun  road,  but  Talar  itself  has  a  narrow 
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defile  between  two  hilU,  in  which  are  three  pools  of  water,  the  wataof 
one  of  which  alone  it  sweet.  From  this  place  two  roads  aeparaie, 
one  to  the  8.W.  called  Rah-is-Tung,  the  other  to  the  lelit  leads  to 
Keelach. 

Slit  iltf^tM/.— Proceeded  10  kos  over  a  level  road^  rather  stony,  in  a 
S.E.  direction  to  Koh-i-Dada,  which  is  very  high,  and  may  beaeenfirom 
the  port  of  Owadar.  There  are  plenty  of  deer  in  this  mountain ;  it 
was  once  the  refuge  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  daring  an  invasion ; 
and  utensils  are  occasionally  now  sometimes  found  after  a  heavy  iSdl  of 
rain,  by  huntsmen. 

ist  Sepiember.^^Froceeded  over  a  level  road  through  dry  lands 
Keelach.  in  a  8.E.  direction  to  Keelach,  and  put  up  in  the  house  of 
Mulkt  Mobarickj  the  chief.  The  place  produces  the  fineat  riding 
camels  in  the  whole  of  Baloochistan ;  they  are  not  a  separate  kind,  hot 
the  most  promising  colt  is  picked  from  the  herd,  and  trained.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  place  are  chiefly  Daee  Muhasab. 

^nd  Septefnber. — Proceeded  all  night  in  a  8.B.  direction  to  a 
rivulet. 

Brd  September. — After  spending  the  day  at  the  rivulet,  started  to- 

Pasanee.  wards  evening,  and  towards  morning  arrived  at  Pasaaee^ 
from  which  place  to  Kech  is  4  days'  journey  for  guns,  the  only  dif. 
ficulty  being  at  Nigwar,  bat  the  best  gun  road  to  Kech  is  from  Owadar 
via  Dasht  and  Nigwar,  6  days. 

The  port  of  Pasanee  is  a  small  one  dependent  on  Kech,  and  go. 
verned  by  Mehrab  Shahoo  Kalmalee,  whose  deputy  is  Woke 
Mahommed  Gulshah.  There  are  at  present  only  a  few  huts  of  fialoo- 
chees  and  fishermen,  who  sell  matting  to  the  amount  of  1,000  rupees 
a.  year.    The  port  is  capable  of  great  improvement. 

4th  September.^Leaiving  Pasanee,  proceeded  in  a  Easterly  direction 
5  kos  on  a  level  road  to  Gazdan,  consisting  of  12  huts  of  mat- 
makers. 

5th  Septetnber.^Proceedei  8  kos  over  a  level  road  passing  the 

Korokya.  Koh-i-Kaimat,  which  is  said  to  abound  with  sulphur,  sped- 
mens  of  which  I  sent  to  Karokya ;  after  the  hill,  a  rivulet.  The  place 
contains  some  Baloochees  and  100  date  trees. 

6th  5tfj9/em6«r.— Proceeded  10  kos  over  a  level  road  without  water, 

Harmaiah.  except  at  Pionce  to  Port  Harmarah,  which  is  bounded  on 
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the  East  by  the  river  fiueel  and  the  Kob.i.Malar;  on  the  West  by 
Koh-i. Walmat ;  on  the  North  by  the  hill  of  Talaj-lok  and  Kolwar; 
and  on  the  Soath  by  a  hill  and  the  sea. 

The  water  of  the  port  is  brackish.  The  chief  of  this  place  is  Jan 
Ally,  ton  of  Meer  Jan  Khan  Sasai  of  Beloo,  who  has  a  resident  deputy, 
Meer  Hak  Jatgal.  The  revenue  of  the  port  may  amount  to  3,000 
rupees  Kashanee. 

The  Meerwaders  are  enemies  of  the  governor,  while  the  Jatgals 
are  friends.  Many  families  have  a  call  (?)  on  refuge  at  Gwadar  from 
the  extortions  and  tyranny  of  the  governor  of  Harmarah. 

The  productions  are  ghee,  wool,  fish  maws,  fins,  and  matting. 

The  principal  merchant  is  Tojoo,  son  of  Aloo  Satsa  of  Myanee,  who 
trades  with  a  capital  of  3,000  rupees. 

The  freight  of  a  candy  of  goods  to  Bombay  or  Muscat  is  2  rupees, 
and  a  duty  levied  of  2^  per  cent. 

On  mentioning  my  intention  of  going  to  Soumyamee  by  land,  the 
people  said  I  would  certainly  be  robbed  on  the  way  for  the  clothes 
on  my  back,  as  the  Baloochees  were  nearly  reduced  to  starvation  from 
this  year's  drought.  I  therefore  sent  my  property  by  servants  to 
Myanee  by  sea,  and  myself  prepared  to  visit  Hingulach  as  a  Hindoo 
fttkeer. 

7A  S^iember. — Left  Harmarah  at  night,  and  proceeded  over  a 
level  road  for  8  kos  to  the  North,  then  8  to  the  N.E.  and  E.,  and 
then  4  kos  to  the  East  to  a  few  huts  of  Baloochees;  passing  the 
rivulet  of  Asar  to  a  place  called  Mutchpee.  The  inhabitants  are 
mat-makers. 

8M  $tfp/«fn^.-*Proceeded  to  a  pool  called  Sariab  5  kos  in  a  E. 
8.  B«  direction,  having  no  water  on  the  road,  which  is  a  difficult  one 
to  Khomi-karan  when  the  weather  was  very  hot ;  there  is  a  shorter 
road  over  the  hills  of  Malin. 

Proceeded  to  Hingol  5  kos,  a  rivulet  called  by  that  name  was  a 
difficult  winding  road. 

MA  Sepiember. — Proceeded  4  kos  to  Hingolah,  or  the  Hindoo 
shrine  of  Mata  Hinglaj.  It  consists  of  a  well,  the  water  of  which 
at  times  rises  up  with  a  bubbling  noise,  discoloured  like  that  of 
a  river  fresh  swollen  from  the  rains,  and  carrying  mud  in  suspen. 
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aion ;  the  Hindoo  pilgrinify  when  Ihit  tftket  plaee,  thiow  in  wxpuett 
doves,  eardftinoiis,  and  cocoanuts.  Should  there  be  a  delay  in  the 
rising,  the  pilgrims  in  the  most  abjeet  manner  call  on  "  Mata"  to  gif« 
them  a  sight  of  herself,  exhorting  each  other  to  reveal  their  sins  and 
inwardly  repent ;  when  the  water  rises«  they  gaiam  with  botfi  hands 
joined  and  throw  in  their  offerings^  which  after  sometime  on  a  second 
rise  are  brought  back  again,  when  they  are  collected  and  fynn  ingredi* 
ents  of  large  cakes,  which  they  bake  near  the  spot.  A  large  ^amber  of 
pilgrims  come  from  Hindusthan. 

In  the  Hingol  rivulets  is  found  sonmakee,  (specimen  So,  6.) 

10/A  September. — Leaving  Hinglach  proceeded  11  kos  to  Cbat.i. 
Singola,  {ehai,  meaning  a  well )  over  a  level  road.  At  7  kos  passed 
a  rivulet    Here  I  found  a  few  tents  of  Baloochees. 

11/A  September, — Proceeded  5  kos  to  Chah.i.Por  in  an  easterly 
direction,  where  I  found  huts  and  one  Hindoo  trader. 

I2th  September. — Proceeded  6  kos  to  the  Bast,  over  a  level  raad  to 
Chah.i-Kourgh,  {kourqi^  meaning  weavers.)  Here  I  found  100  bafi 
and  80  weavers. 

18/A  September. — Proceeded  in  an  Easterly  direction  8  kos  to 
Myanee,  over  a  level  road  with  spring  water  on  it  The  losd 
to  this  from  Harmarah  would  not  do  for  a  detachment,  the  water 
being  scarce. 

On  arriving  at  Nizanee,  heard  that  my  servant  had  gone  to  Karachee; 
getting  on  board  a  boat  arrived  next  morning  at  Karachee,  and  put  op 
in  the  Bailee  Sarai.  During  my  stay  of  6  days  at  Kurachee,  Naoomsl 
offered  me  his  services. 

20th  September — Proceeded  10  kos  to  Hab^,  where  there  is  a  rivolet 
of  the  same  name  with  a  good  level  road.  The  place  is  excdlently 
adapted  for  a  cantonment. 

2\et  September — Proceeded  14  kos,  and  encountered  some  thievei 
on  the  road ;  some  of  whom  I  escaped  by  telling  them  I  only  preceded  t 

Soumyanee.  large  caftla,  and  arrived  in  the  morning  at  Soumyasee. 
The  place  has  to  the  East  Halb;  to  the  West  the  sea;  and  to  Ike 
South  the  sea.  There  is  no  cultivation,  the  ground  being  mounds  of 
sand,  and  the  water  scanty  and  brackish.  The  population  does  not 
exceed  200.    Every  day  fresh  wells  are  dug. 
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Tlie  proeeedaof  the  port  amount  to  1,13^000  Kashanee  rupees.   This 

Ckia£»  revenue  is  appropriated  by  the  Jam  of  Bela^  by  tribe  a  Jatgal 
or  Snsai,  who  has  a  rendent  deputy,  Sasih  Jatgal.  There  was  former- 
Jy  a  fori,  ei  which  nothing  remains  but  a  gateway.  There  are  five 
dismounted  guns  of  lirom  2  to  3  gui  in  length. 

There  is  a  road  from  this  to  Scinde  vi&  Shahbalawah,  and  the  Seoon 
hill  was  strong  and  unsafe  (?)  and  well  watered  ;  to  Khwan  8  stages. 

There  is  Miother  road  via  Kurra  Pass,  as  follows : — 

IsC  stage  a  plain ;  2d  stage  Dakeech^ ;  Sd  stage  a  plain,  with  water 
passing  the  Kunara  hill ;  4th  stage  Bubb ;  5th  stage  Habb,  where 
there  is  a  rivulet ;  6th  Sindany,  a  plain ;  8th  Tandak ;  9th  Mandang ; 
10th  Boukan,  and  11th  Sehwan. 

The  following  articles  of  merchandise  are  procurable  at  the  port : 
wool,  gheoy  oil,  fish  mai^s,  fins,  sesamum,  barley,  wheat  and  juwaree ; 
the  produce  of  the  dry  lands  depending  on  the  rain.  The  oil  is  export* 
ed  to  Museat. 

The  wool  and  ghee  are  procurable  after  the  usual  equinox,  and  the 
oil  and  juwaree  after  the  rains. 

There  are  2  Hindoo  goldsmiths,  3  dyers,  15  oiUpressers  and  confec- 

Buar.  tjoners.  Chief  Mahomedan  merchant,  Aloo-Satqa,  who  has  a 
capital  of  100^000  rupees.  Chief  Hindoo  merchant,  Naroomal — 15 
Mahomedan  traders,  and  25  Hindoo  traders. 

The  following  are  the  estimated  imports :  iron  60  candies,  lead  60 
candies,  and  English  cloth  50,000  rupees. 

Silk  is  imported  from  Karachee. 

lly^im  may  be  called  the  port  of  Khorasan.  I  estimated  the  trade  of 
Nigany  at  500,000  rupees. 

The  currency  is  in  Kasfaanee  rupees,  ducats,  and  Franca  rials. 

The  maund  contains  40  Company's  seers.  There  are  3  measures, 
the  largest  weighs  8  seers,  another  5^  seers,  and  the  third  4^  seers.  At 
Karachee,  Bombay  goods  find  a  ready  sale  at  25  per  cent,  above  the 
prime  cost. 

Brokers  take  exchange  of  1  per  cent.,  from  both  buyer  and  seller. 
Interest  on  money  is  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum. 

A  tax  is  levied  on  each  horse  of  4^  rupees ;  the  freight  to  Bombay 
of  a  horse,  was  from  10  to  15  rupees. 

On  every  keeput  ot  goods  1^  rupee  is  levied;  on  a  dubber  of  ghee 

H  rupee;  on  madder,  and  raisins 3  rupees  per  candy. 

5r 
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A  customs  duly  of  3  per  cent  is  levied  on  jdl  mercfaantsT  iaipori»tnd 
on  goods  of  strangers  for  the  Khorasan  markets ;  and  15  rupees  the  ondis 
of  cloth  which  clears  Beloo. 

25/A  September. — Proceeded  7  hos>  2  of  which  was  over  saltgrcimd, 

ClMrooii.  2  over  sand»  and  3  over  a  plain  to  CfaarooD ;  a  rain  wstcr 
pool  without  inhabitants,  but  a  great  number  of  gas  and  hawk  tieei. 
This  road  was  sometimes  due  North  and  sometimes  N.EbE.  Id  the 
evening  again  started^  and  proceeded  over  a  level  road  to  Sigoree,  the 

Sigoree.  precincts  of  which  are  cultivated  by  the  rain.  There  is  no 
water  on  the  stage,  sesamum  is  cultivated  at  this  place,  where  then 
is  a  tank ;  there  are  40  shops,  and  provisions  plentiful ;  this  road  nuii 
in  a  N.N.W.  direction. 

2fUh  September.^Froeeeied   through  artificial  platforms  of  col- 

Oobatod.  tivation  (btf  t)  5  kos  to  Oojmted ;  a  rain  water  tank.  Thcoee 
5  kos  through  b6ts,  the  road  sometimes  running  N.W.^  sometiaei 

Pamptae.  N.N.W.  to  Pamptee,  where  there  is  a  river,  bat  no  hahi- 
tations. 

2Jth  September, — Proceeded  over  a  level  road  5  kos  Co  Nnl  in  s 
Mol-     N.W.  and  N.N.W.  direction ;  still  at  the  river,  whence 

B«ioo.  taking  a  supply  of  water  proceeded  another  5  koe  to  Beloo^ 
where  I  was  questioned  regarding  the  cantonments  at  Karachee. 

Beloo  has  to  the  East  the  Chopore  mountains,  which  are  10  kei 
distant;  to  the  West,  the  Lak  or  Passof  Jaoo;  to  the  North,  Wali^; 
and  to  the  South,  Sigaree. 

The  following  ports  belong  to  Beloo :  Saunyanee  and  HanBamh^sfld 

ViUages.  the  following  towns :  Sujaree,  UtI,  and  TatUro.  The  vil- 
lages of  the  district  of  Beloo :  Arabhot,  Deedo,  W^sar,  Ronjah,  Mooith, 
Ankaree,  Kinhars,  Acharah  and  Bodara. 

The  chief  cultivation  (all  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Tatait) 

CttUivatioD.  depends  on  the  rain,  it  consists  of  juwaree,  mash,  pcsii 
sesamum,  rice,  sugar  cane  and  indigo.  Water  is  not  in  proportion  to 
the  land  and  inhabitants. 

The  chiefs  title  is  Jam,  and  his  tribe  is  called  Jamot  Sasai  {oi  Su); 
some  say  that  originally  this  tribe  was  included  in  the  MomboiaBee 
Brahoees.  He  might  collect  400  men,  and  derives  a  revesine  of 
30,000  rupees,  which  he  has  formed  out  to  a  Hindoo,  named  Chihdoo* 

The  principal  men  of  the  tribe  are  Changul,  Ronjah,  Umar,  OodsTi 
Lai  Khan,  Jamot  Ahmud  Singala,  and  Ajeera  Bedro. 
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The  ehieft  of  the  Jam  we  Raheem  Khan,  son  of  Walee  Mahommed 
cutft.    Sheraiee  Mongal,  Kareem  Khan,  BizaDJan  Umar,  Ronjah 
Jogee,  Peekar  Braheem,  son  of  Alia  Rukbya  Wakeei,  and   Hafis 
Pethawaree  Caaee* 

The  goTeniment  of  the  Jam  is  very  unpopular.  He  is  on  good  terms 

FriMiU.  with  the  Khan  of  Kalat,  wiUi  Mahommed  Khan  and  Kamal 
Khan  Ellasaia,  and  with  Walee  Mahommed  Khan  Mongol. 

The  fort  is  a  small  dilapidated  one,  100  paces  in  circamferenee,  and 

Fort  4  gm  high.  There  are  several  dismounted  guns.  The 
g»te  is  towards  the  East.  The  fort  stands  on  an  earthy  mound.  The 
only  Pentau  well  1  saw  in  Baloochistan,  is  here. 

From  Baloochistan  to  Sindh  is  10  days'  joomey  vi&  Shah  Bi. 
Isnur. 

A  tax  is  levied  here  of  one  rupee  the  load,  and  four  rupees  per 
horse. 

From  this  to  Keeh  and  Panjgoor  is  15  days' journey,  where  water  is 
learee.  The  road  to  Panjgoor  is  not  a  gun  road,  that  to  Kech  across 
tbe  J<oo  8ak  is  not  a  gun  one,  but  that  over  the  Maghal  8ak«  The 
Jtios  onee  invaded  Kech  with  guns  via  the  Maghal  8ak« 

The  animals  are  camels,  cattle,  buffaloes,  sheep,  goats,  asses,  horses 
tod  wild  sheep. 

The  birds  are  turaj,  parrots  and  mainas.  There  are  sugar-cane, 
lemons,  limes,  plantains  and  j&ms* 

They  build  with  the  kauhoor  wood,  pece,  and  neemb,  and  bum  the 
turmeric,  kauhoor  and  kunar. 

There  are  4  shoemakers,  100  weavers,  20  dyers,  7  Hindoo  confec. 

Bizan.  tionerB>  8  goldsmiths,  1  coppersmith,  and  50  shops  of 
Hindoo  traders.  The  principal  merchant  is  Bolaram,  agent  of  Pretram 
Doss  of  Shikarpoor,  who  trades  to  the  extent  of  200,000  rupees.  The 
hire  of  a  camel  ta  Soumizanee  is  3  rupees. 

The  maund  equals  the  Company's  maund.  Copper  pice  are  here 
stmck,  and  the  currency  is  in  ducats  and  Kashanee  rupees. 

To  the  N.N.W.  of  Beloo  5  kos,  there  are  excavations  in  the  moun- 

^^•-  tain,  which  place  goes  by  the  name  of  Saiful  Molook.  To  the 
Best  of  Beloo  in  the  chappar  is  a  copper  mine,  and  antimony  is 
found  here,  (specimen  No.  7«)  Sulphur  is  also  found  in  this  chappap. 
To  the  S.  W.  of  Beloo  is  the  Koh.i-Mata,  where  suriabi  are  also  found. 
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A  tax  IB  levied  by  the  Jam  of  1^  rupee  on  every  pilgrim  to  Bin- 
gulach. 

A  tax  ii  levied  at  Beloo  by  the  Monguls  and  Beejanjooa,  nomintUy 
7  rupees  perl  oad,  but  10  and  12  rupees  are  paid  actually,  as  these 
people  bring  sheep  partly  and  other  supplies,  which  they  feme  mer- 
chants  to  purchase  at  their  price ;  besides  taking  of  any  to  sending  the 
small  articles  of  merchandise.* 

The  price  of  a  camel  to  Kalat  varies  fh>m  8  to  16  rupees,  aecordiog 
to  the  demand  of  carriage. 

A  tax  is  levied  on  cultivation  of /I  in  kind. 

On  arriving  at  Beloo>  I  had  a  private  interview  with  the  youDf 
Jam  and  Raheem  Khan  Mongul,  from  whom  I  learnt  that  Pais  Mahom- 
med  Babee  had,  by  letters,  been  fh)m  time  to  time  spreading  reporti 
exaggerating  the  opposition  experienced  by  the  army  as  it  advanced  from 
Candahar,  and  telling  the  Jam  to  be  prepared  in  case  of  a  reverK  to 
attack  the  cantonment  at  Kurachee. 

From  Beloo  the  following  is  the  road  to  Jaoo: — 

1st  stage  4  kos,  over  level  road  to  the  West. 

2nd  ditto  8  kos,  over  a  difficult  hilly  road  to  Kumb. 

3rd  ditto  8  kos,  to  Erose,  hilly  road  over  the  Jaoo  Pass. 

4th  ditto  8  kos,  to  Jaoo,  consisting  of  dry  lands  inhabited  by  ihep- 
herds  under  Darya  Khan  and  Chutta  Murwarrees. 

The  inhabitants  are  Umaranees,  and  hold  the  Da6e  tenets.  Fran 
Jaoo  and  Nondrah  commences  the  district  of  Kolwah  inhabited  by 
Sajudees,  who  are  great  thieves,  especially  one  Saktf,  w^o  is  fiuDsm 
throughout  the  country. 

The  best  road  to  Jaoo  leads,  W.N.W.  vi&  the  Magbal  Pass,  which 
joins  the  former  road  at  Eron,  where  there  is  rivulet  of  that  name,  fron 
which  place  to  Mashkai  is  one  stage,  and  toPanjgoor  8  marches.  From 
this,  Eron  to  Oomoch  is  one  stage,  inhabited  by  Beesanjooe.  The  pria- 
cipal  man  is  Alia  Dinna,  who  is  very  troublesome  to  caravans.  From 
Oomoch  the  next  stage  is  Peer;  thence  in  a  rivulet  to  Toorkabar. 

Qnd  October. — Left  Beloo  in  company  with  one  Oaroo,  thedsrogth 
or  manager  of  Eesa  Khan  Mongul,  and  proceeded  3  kos  over  a  level 
road  to  Walapat  due  north,  having  to  pass  through  jungle  for  the  int 
2  kos. 

•  Sic  ia  MS— Eos. 
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dd  Oetf06er-~Proceeded  8  kos  over  a  level  road^  eometimes  in  a  rivu. 
]et  well  watered,  in  a  North  and  N.N.W.  direction  to  Keehan  on  the 
Paiallee  river. 

iih  Od^fer.— Proceeded  over  an  ascent  10  kos  over  a  tolerable  road 

except  to  the *  where  there  is  a  defile  or  tank  water  on  the 

rosd  which  depends  on  the  rain.  The  general  direction  of  the  road 
is  North  some  of  the  stages.  Lulor,  a  place  not  inhalHted. 

5th  (kiober. — Proceeded  10  kos  over  a  level  road,  then  hilly^  and 

Junak.  partly  in  the  Kanojee  ri valet,  and  over  the  Meeran  Knsh 
hiU  and  Kanojee  to  Jamak,  with  no  habitations  except  in  the  neigh- 
bouring hills,  where  there  are  Mongul  shepherds.  The  neighbourhood 
of  this  place  is  generally  the  scene  of  the  Mongul's  depredations,  and 
of  the  Beesanjooa  under  Futteh  Ally.  At  this  stage  there  is  water 
and  several  kenhon  trees. 

(Uh  Ociober. — Proceeded  10  kos  to  Toorkabar^  over  a  level  road  tot 

TooikAbar.  8  kos,  where  there  are  2  roads ;  the  left  one  very  hilly,  the 
right  a  better  one  over  the  Baran  lake,  on  which  there  is  no  water, 
whereas  there  is  some  on  the  left 

Baran  was  the  name  of  the  man  who  made  the  road.  This  road  in 
the  present  state  is  not  a  gun  one.  The  greatest  di£Biculty  extends  for 
120  paces.  Two  kos  before  arriving  at  the  stage,  is  a  place  called  Koh.i. 
Bahar  Khan,  where  a  halt  is  sometimes  made.  On  passing  the  Baran 
lake  the  climate  sensibly  changes,  and  the  heat  of  Mukran  and  Beloo 
is  at  an  end. 

Toorkabar  means  the  cliff  of  the  Turk ;  and  report  says,  that  a  Turkish 
Conner  passing  this  cliff  in  the  night,  was  by  a  fitlse  step,  precipitated 
into  the  rivulet  below. 

Iih  October. — Proceeded  1 1  kos  to  Wad,  the  first  2  over  a  stony, 

*  thence  3  kos  dry  land,  called  Oara-kala,  where  the  ter- 

ritoriesof  the  Monguk  and  Beesanjoo  separate.  Beyond  Docaliata  to 
the  West,  a  rivulet  on  part  of  the  road,  where  there  are  some  zaitoom 
trees.  Thence  the  road  over  a  stony  descent  for  5  kos  to  Sar^i-Aph, 
an  excellent  place  for  a  military  station  ;  one  kos  further  is  Wad. 

Wad  has  to  the  East  the  ehappar  (range)  and  to  the  West,  Mashhai. 
Wad.  There  are  two  villages;  that  on  the  West  of  the  rivulet 
belongs  to  Hindoos,  and  that  on  the  East  to  Mussulmans. 

«  Sic  in  MS.--£d5. 
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The  water  is  scarcely  in  proportion  to  the  inhabitants ;  to  the  Soath 
is  the  kour  or  rivulet  of  Saee.  Wad  has  decreased  in  prosperity  on  ae. 
count  of  several  successive  years  of  drought,  and  the  receding  atate  of 
the  karez.  Half  of  the  place  belongs  to  Walee  Mahommed  Khan 
Mongul,  and  the  other  to  Taj  Mahommed  Khan  and  Eesa  Khan  of  the 
same  tribe,  of  the  division  Shaeesai.  The  latter  has  the  greateat  inflo- 
ence  of  the  three,  on  account  of  his  being  the  most  hospitable.  The 
Monguls  say,  they  formerly  numbered  18,000,  they  may  now  amount  to 
8,000.     On  arriving  at  Wad,  the  darogah  spoke  to  Eesa  Khan  about 

intarcoune.  me  and  my  intercourse  with  Ruheem  Khan  at  Beloa 
Next  morning  I  was  invited  to  see  Eesa  Khan,  who  put  to  me  many 
questions  regarding  the  British  Oovernment,  and  seemed  to  be  moch 
satisfied  with  the  information  I  gave  him.  The  next  day  Meer  Eesa 
Khan  gave  me  a  guide  to  be  ready  to  accompany  me  to  Baghbanah, 
and  I  also  learnt  that  Taj  Mahommed  Khan  had  started  to  Kalat  to  in- 
form Mehrab  Khan,  that  Eesa  Khan  had  been  holding  private  commu- 
nication with  a  spy  of  the  British  Oovernment. 

lUh  October. — Left  Wad  and  proceeded  5  kos  over  a  level  road  in 
some  parts  stony  without  water,  in  a  N.W«  and  N.N.W.  direction. 

Sungar^ee.  Sungarajce  is  a  stage  with  no  inhabitants ;  water  in  pools 
in  a  rivulet. 

i2th  October. — Proceeded  10  kos  over  a  road  partly  level  and  partly 
hilly.    To  the  first  5  kos  until  arriving  at  the  mosque  of  Asroo  there 

s^o-  is  no  water,  thence  at  a  short  distance  and  near  the  road 
are  two  quarries  of  yellow  zak  (specimen  No.  8,)  thence  acroes  a 
rivulet  with  water,  the  direction  being  N.W.;  stopped  at  a  kahnee 
in  this  rivulet. 

ISIA  October. — Proceeded  in  the  rivulet  to  Abi  Jekran^  On  leaving 
the  last  stage  there  are  two  roads,  the  left  to  Nol  to  the  N.N.W., 

Abi  Jekran.  the  Other  to  the  right  N.N.E.  to  Ferosabad,  whidi  con- 
sists of  dry  lands.  On  a  hill  to  the  left  is  a  lead  mine,  on  the  other  side 
antimony  is  produced. 

14/A  October. — Proceeded  6  kos  to  Baghbanah  in  a  N.E.  direction; 

Baghbanah.  this  place  is  surrounded  by  hills,  and  is  subject  to  the 
Khan  of  Kalat,  who  has  a  resident  deputy,  a  Shahghasee.  There  is  a 
spring  divided  into  8  shares  between  the  Khan  of  Kalat,  Mahommed  and 
Karam  Khans  Eitazai. 
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The  lands  of  Baghbanah  are  divided  among  the  chiefs ;  there  are  no 
lyott.  Every  chief  has  a  separate  village,  over  which  he  exercises  sole 
and  sapreme  anUi<Mrity.  There  is  a  measure  which  is  (in  weight  [4 
Company's  seers. 

The  ropees  current  are  the  Chantree  and  Kashanee,  the  former 
at  14,  the  latter  at  15  annas. 

On  reaching  Baghbanah,  I  heard  that  Taj  Mahommed  Mongol  on 
his  arrival  at  Kalat,  had  told  the  Khan,  that  £efla  Khan  had  made  an 
scqoaintance  with  Knmal  Khan  to  plunder  the  Khan's  granaries  at 
Bsghbanah,  and  that  on  hearing  this,  the  Khan  bad  detached  his  brother 
and  Shahghasee  Noor  Mahommed  to  see  the  real  state  of  things,  with 
orders  to  attack  these  Khans  if  the  report  of  their  intended  revolt  was 
tme ;  hot  if  not,  to  coax  them  to  Kalat  nnder  the  pretence  of  holding 
coQDdl  as  to  the  propriety  of  making  preparations  for  hostilities  with 
the  British  troops,  when  he  intended  to  confine  them. 

17 th  October. — Proceeded  6  kos  in  a  retrograde  direction  to  Abi 
Sekran. 

18lA  Odober.'-'Vtom  this  8  kos  to  the  plain  of  Ferozabad,  to  a  ri- 
Tulet  with  a  pool  of  water  in  it. 

19M  October, — Proceeded  over  a  winding  road  in  a  rivulef  to  Nal 

^«l'  in  a  Northerly  direction.  The  cultivation  depends  on  the 
nin.  The  chief  is  Meer  Husal  Khan  Bezanjoo,  who  Is  very  hospi. 
table  while  a  guest  is  under  his  roof;  but  as  soon  as  he  quits  him, 
will  not  hesitate  to  plunder  him ;  he  could  collect  a  force  of  1,000  men. 

90M  October. — Proceeded  over  a  level  road  4  kos  in  a  Northerly 
•od  N.E.  direction  over  the  dry  lands  of  Nal,  to  a  stage  with  water, 
but  no  inhabitants.    In  the  evening  started,  and  in  the  morning  after 

Gidar.  travelling  over  a  very  bad  road  all  night,  arrived  at  Oidar, 
where  I  proceeded  direct  to  my  friend  Baiee  Khan ;  the  road  leading 
•ometimes  N.E.,  N.N.E.,  and  sometimes  North. 

On  the  third  day  after  leaving  Oidar,  being   23rd  October,  I 

^•^  reached  Kalat,  when  hearing  of  a  copper  mine  at  Anjeera, 
I  returned  and  brought  back  (specimen  No.  9.)  On  my  return  to 
Kslat,  I  put  up  in  the  house  of  Hajee  Mosim,  a  courier,  where 
I  hoped  to  keep  myself  concealed,  but  was  soon  discovered  by  Faiz 
Mahommed  B6bee,  who  suspected  the  object  of  my  late  tour  in 

Newi.    Mukran,  and  would  have  no  doubt  persuaded  the  Khan  to 
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seise  me,  had  I  not  a  few  days  afterwards  left  Kalat  by  nig hC,  and 
by  stealth.  Notwithstanding  the  British  troc^  were  in  posaossion  of 
Cabool^  and  Dost  Mahommed  was  a  fttgitive,  still  Pais  Mahommed 
diligent  spreading  reports  prejodicial  to  the  British ;  one  of  which 
that  Dost  Mahommed  had  found  a  treasure  of  iilku  at  Khalam,  and 
was  collecting  a  large  feroe,  paying  his  troops  in  iilias  at  the  rate  that 
the  British  paid  them  in  Company's  rupees. 

N.B.— ^  did  not  keep  the  dates  during  my  journey,  and  am  now  bring, 
ing  them  up.  1  find  a  difference  of  10  days,  for  I  am  certain  that  it  was 
on  the  23rd  of  October  1839  that  I  arrived  at  Shawl,  after  leaYiof 
Kaiat.  Here  I  was  detained  by  the  Political  Agent,  and  I  afterwards 
accompanied  him  with  the  British  troops  to  Kalat,  at  the  storming  of 
which  place  I  was  present  I  subsequently  remained  at  Kalat  with  the 
late  Lieutenant  Loveday,  who  fiirnished  me  with  a  certificate,  the 
following  of  which  is  a  copy  :^ 

'*  It  affords  me  much  gratification  in  writing  this  acknowledgment 
of  the  services  and  good  conduct  of  Hajee  Abdool  Nubbee. 

^  He  was  with  me  at  the  storming  of  Kalat  on  the  13th  November, 
1839,  and  by  his  activity,  intelligence  and  fidelity,  has  won  my  cordial 
esteem  and  regard.     This  certificate  will,  I  trust,  prove  a  good  in- 
troduction  for  him  to  all  my  friends,  and  he  need  not,  I  think,  need  a . 
better  one  to  any  one  of  my  countrymen." 

(Signed)        William  Lovsdat,  LaeuL 

Kalai,  8th  February,  1840.  Asst.  PolUical  AgetiL 

NoTB.— The  manuscript  sent  to  nt  of  thU  iBteresting  paper  wae  imfortimately  m  ia- 
perfectly  copied  as  to  render  the  task  of  editing  it  far  from  easy.  The  spelling  of  proper 
names  as  there  given  has  been  strictly  adhered  to,  the  more  so,  that  the  variations  in  the 
nomenclature  of  places  (v.  Arrowsmith  Atlas,  1835,  Burnes  and  Pottinger  (?)  Survey) 
from  that  as  ordinarily  received  is  so  slight,  as  to  render  their  recognition  no  diffiealty: 
ex.  gra,  Bampoor  for  Bunpoor :  Gik  for  Oaik :  Gwadar  for  OvtHtmr,  ftc  ftc  the 
differences  are  merely  those  of  local  pronunciation  so  conunon  in  the  Bast,  where,  to 
cite  common  instances,  such  towns  as  Lucknow  and  Moorshedabad  are  commonly 
called  even  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood  Nuclow  and  Mukioodabad ;  nek 
variations  should  not  only  be  looked  for,  but  their  publication  encouraged.— Bos. 
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liimerary  from  Yezd  to  Herat,  from  the  Political  Secretariat  of  the 

Government  of  India. 

The  distance  from  Yezd  to  Herat,  ia  jreckoned  at  200  phanaca.* 

The  directtoB  of  the  route  ia  N.B.  aa  far  aa  the  town  of  Toon,  from 
thence  generally  £•  with  a  little  Northing,  if  the  road  by  Gownabad  is 
followed ;  but  if  you  paaa  by  Birdjan,  it  is  S.B.  as  far  as  that  place, 
and  from  thence  N.E.  to  Herat. 

Garavana  of  camels  use  this  route ,  they  take  from  35  to  50  days  in 
performing  it;  horsemen,  however,  do  it  easily  in  12  or  15  days.  The 
road  is  in  reality  nothing  more  than  a  well-defined  foot  path,  but  as  it 
generally  passes  over  a  level  country,  it  could  be  easily  traversed  by 
wheeled  carriages  as  frur  as  the  city  of  Toon.  There  are  caravan  serais 
St  each  halting  place,  erected  by  pious  persons  for  the  accommodation  of 
Persian  traveQers,  who  go  on  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  Imaum  Reza 
ID  Mushed,  the  capital  of  Khorassan.  You  also  meet  with,  at  certain  dis- 
tances, wells  that  have  been  sunk  for  passers-by  to  allay  their  thirst ;  but 
owing  to  the  want  of  care  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  they  are  almost 
all  at  the  present  day  unfortunately  filled  up. 

The  plaina  to  pass  over  are  dry  barren  deserts,  and  seem  from  a  dis- 
tance like  a  sea  of  salt ;  of  this  description  are  those  of  Ali-abad,  Shah- 
Abbas,  Shiardil,  and  Ghtfidj,  where  one  meets  with  considerable  tracts  of 
ooontry,  the  earth  strongly  tasting  of  nitre  and  salt;  the  only  vegeta- 
tion to  be  observed  are  a  few  saline  plants.  You  have  also  to  cross  some 
low  ranges  of  hills  of  an  easy  access  as  far  as  the  sandy  mountains, 
called  "  Raig  Sbrnturam,**  which  are  about  fifty  pharsac  N.E.  of  Yezd. 

*  The  length  of  a  phaiaac,  (pansong,)  in  this  paper,  must  be  mnch  underrated. 
Ia  a  woric  called  the  Duxra  Mnktai,  its  length  is  compoted  as  follows  :— 
6  Barley  corns,  say  }  inch,    ••  ••  asi  finger's  breadth  doobled. 
f4  Fingers  breadth  doubled,  •  •  •  •  esi  gus  of  36  inches. 

4,000 Gns, 00m  ••  ^1  Mile,  kohorKoss* 

S  Miles,  •••••••« •  ••  •.  aasl  Parasung,  equal  to  6  miles,  1  fur- 
long and  a  yards* 
But  by  examining  the  snrrey  which  accompanies  this  Journal,  the  distance  from 
Yesd  to  Herat  cannot  be  more  than  SOO  miles,  and  the  pbaisac  most  be  taken  at 
t  miles  only. 
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You  travene  the  dependencies  of  this  latter  city,  keeping  on  yonr  right 
the  great  deaert  of  Kabia  or  Kermanice,  having  on  your  left  the  aalt 
desert,  shewn  in  the  present  maps  of  Persia  as  being  bounded  by  tiie 
cities  of  Kockon,  Kayn«  Seruman,  Torkis,  Toon  and  Taboa,  and  wfaidi 
the  inhabitants  state  to  be  twe&ty*fovr  phanaos  in  lengdi  and  breaddi. 
The  mountains  of  Bix  Barrik  are  seen  in  the  middle  of  tiiia  desert,  and 
what  is  not  least  remarkable,  is,  that  they  are  studded  with  vilkges, 
whose  cultivated  lands  (sufficiently  productive,)  offer  a  pleasing  contnst 
to  the  frightful  wastes  which  surround  them. 

On  leaving  the  mountains  of  "  Rmg  Bkntwrmn**  jcm  enter  upon  the 
eastempossesttonsofKhorassan,  which  extend  as  £ur  as  Herat.  Yoniint 
pass  over  the  dependencies  of  Tubbus,  which  may  be  the  Ihhmt  of  tiie 
Oreeks ;  then  follow  those  of  Toon,  which  is  no  other,  I  presume,  tiisa 
the  Paurthanils  of  the  ancients,  and  there  still  are  the  remains  ctf  tonhs, 
which  very  posttbly  may  be  those  of  the  Ptffthian  kings ;  snbsequeadf 
traversing  the  lands  of  Kagis,  whidi  you  quit  at  the  Ulls  of  Ouidk  to 
enter  on  the  vast  deserts,  which  end  at  Herat;  the  length  being  aboat 
forty  pharsacs. 

The  ranges  of  hiUs  which  are  passed  during  this  route,  are  for  die 
most  part  isolated,  and  of  no  great  height;  excepting  those  of  Boefao- 
lakan,  Khanjuen,  Kon  and  Ouisk;  they  have  a  barren  appearaaoe 
throughout,  and  their  want  of  vegetation  is  a  strong  i^roof  of  their  ridi- 
ness  in  metals.  It  is  much  to  be  wished,  that  an  able  minerakgirt 
would  explore  these  countries,  at  every  step  he  would  make  many  nss- 
iul  discoveries.  There  is  still  a  lead  mine  near  the  vilkge  of  Bdikidor, 
about  six  pharsacs  W.  of  Yezd,  The  hiliofDerind  presents  many  trsoei 
of  lead  and  silver  ore.  The  earth  of  Posht-Badam  produces  aome  giaiiii 
of  gold.  In  the  district  of  Toon,  there  is  a  lead  mine  near  the  village  of 
Khok,  one  of  copper  on  the  other  side  of  Khanjuer  Khan,  and  another 
of  silver  at  a  place  called  Shia  Nagree.  All  dieee  mines  were  fonncfly 
worked,  but  from  the  oppression  of  the  present  Oevemment  which 
smothers  all  industry,  they  are  now  entirely  abandoned. 

I  found  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  between  Buseriah  and  Toon,  many 
handsome  specimens  of  agate,  abqve  all,  they  are  plentiful  near  Shia 
Dera. 

On  the  range  of  hills  neur  the  castle  of  Fourk,  you  are  still  shewn 
the  copper  mines,  formerly  worked  by  Meerza  Rafik  Khan,  the  nelal 
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fsom  frineh  wm  eaqplaytd  la  cmfim§  aevenl  piiecs  of  eaanoD,  now  to 
bt  SMi  St  Birdjaa. 

The  IdUi  of  QvSA  aie  of  a  ligbt  iod»  whiefa  seemt  to  prove  them  of  a 
voleaiii0  natwe,  and  on  the  western  aide  near  the  tomb  of  Saltan  Ibra- 
him Reza,  flewa  a  modevatelf  warm  mineral  spring,  to  which  the  inha- 
bitanta  of  the  eoontry  go  on  pilgrimage,  and  drink  the  water  for  the 
beneit  of  their  heallli.  Many  snakes  are  to  be  met  with  on  this  range, 
tile  bite  of  which  is  Mai. 

Not  liur  from  the  mins  <tf  Ghizmi,  is  a  stream,  the  water  of  which 
has  a  atrong  meid  taste*  near  to  Tubbus  is  another  of  a  corroding  nature. 

Upon  all  the  langes  of  halls  which  extend  from  Batal  to  Herat,  the 
people  of  the  eenntrj  gather  a  sort  61  gum  called  "  term^eHm/'  of 
which  the  Persian  medical  practitioners  make  great  use :  it  endes  from 
a  amall  thorny  shrub  which  grows  in  tufts,  and  which  resembles  the 
plant  the  camels  are  so  fond  of.  The  flower  is  whitish,  like  that  of 
the  lettuce,  which  on  dropping  off,  gives  pkoe  to  a  milky  substance  that 
ooBgeala  mto  yellow  drops,  which  is  the  gum.  For  the  purpose  of 
collecting  it,  the  inhabitaiits  first  cut  the  boeh,  allow  it  to  dry,  and  then 
sift  it.    This  idant  grows  wild  in  most  of  these  sterile  plains. 

The  greatest  quantity  of  this  gum  is  gathered  in  the  district  e(  En- 
gooDzik,  where  also  m  found  the  asafotida }  the  plant  whiefa  pioduoea 
the  latter,  grows  in  almost  all  these  hills,  partaeularly  those  of  Kel* 
mood,  Tsfaas  and  Khiliki ;  and  those  whidi  extend  lo  the  West  of  Herat. 
The  plant  grows  to  two  or  three  feet  high,  the  atom  is  stnight,  and 
iHit^Bi^yi^  ficfy  mudi  the  ooaiae  Isnael  of  Corsica,  it  has  thick  roots, 
whiefa  extend  to  a  oonsiderable  distanec.  To  extract  the  asafcstida, 
it  ie  neoeasary,  in  spring  time,  to  cut  the  stem  close  to  the  earth  to  pre* 
vent  ite  shooting,  when  during  tins  season,  a  milky  gnm  flows  from  it, 
iMch  becomes  hard.  Bvery  night  this  is  removed  with  the  blade  of  a 
knifs,  and  every  ten  cr  twelve  daya  a  fresh  incision  is  made  to  allow 
the  gum  to  flow  freely.  Those  who  follow  this  avocation,  take  the 
precaution  to  cover  the  plants,  to  preserve  them  from  the  heat  of  the 
sua.  It  ie  sold  to  the  Htndooa  of  Hereto  who  send  k  on  to  India,  where 
it  ie  mneb  used  in  cocking. 

In  addidcm  to  these  two  pbnts,  many  are  found  in  the  hills,  said  to 
posaesa  medicioal  properties,  and  annually  collected  by  the  druggists 
of  the  country. 
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The  only  wild  aoiiiiala  to  be  found  in  the  hills  are  wolTes.  antdopei, 
a  few  hares,  and  some  partridges ;  bears  are  rarely  seen ;  it  ia  only  to. 
wards  the  hills  of  GKiisk.  that  traces  of  them  are  to  be  met  with.  We 
killed  two  enormous  ones  near  the  salt  spring  of  Kaband.  On  this 
route,  you  come  upon  troops  of  wild  asses  that  abound  in  Seistan. 
This  beast  is  much  smaller  than  the  h<»se»  resembles  in  form  the  do- 
mestic  ass,  from  which  it  differs  only  in  the  colour  of  its  hair,  which 
is  reddish.  Its  speed  is  great,  and  they  are  long-winded,  seldom  aUow- 
ing  itself  to  be  approached  sufficiently  near  to  be  shot;  the  A%hsBs 
are  fond  of  its  flesh. 

Amongst  the  very  few  trees  to  be  seen  near  the  hamlets,  tl^re  is  a 
bush  in  the  district  of  Gk>sk,  that  produces  the  seriik,  which  the 
Persians  are  so  fond  of  in  their  pilau.  The  tree  is  like  the  pomegnnate. 
its  branches  in  September  are  adorned  with  scarlet  berries,  which  have 
a  pleasing  effect. 

The  whole  country  which  extends  from  Yezd  to  Herat  is  subfect 
from  May  to  October*  to  violent  gales  of  wind.  The  heat  is  aufibcatiag 
in  summer ;  during  this  season,  you  are  also  exposed  to  the  hot  wind  of 
the  desert*  but  which  in  this  country  is  not  of  a  fatal  nature.  It  rains 
in  March,  April  and  December ;  it  snows  a  little  in  winter.  Notwith* 
standing  that  there  are  two  crops  annually,  the  produce  is  barely  sof* 
ficient  for  consumption. 

What  is  most  remarkable  during  this  fatiguing  journey,  is  the  totsi 
absence  of  jany  natural  streams  of  water ;  here  and  there  are  a  few 
springs  in  a  karei*  which  are  often  braddsh,  and  do  not  allay  die 
traveller's  thirst ;  and  what  does  flow  from  them  barely  suflices  to  wster 
a  few  acres  of  ground,  and  for  which  purpose,  the  inhalntants  keep  it 
in  reservoirs  that  are  only  opened  two  or  three  times  a  day«  and  dis- 
triblited  with  great  care.  Their  miserable-looking  dwelling  places  take 
off  but  little  in  appearance  from  the  frightful  sterility  of  the  country; 
a  small  pateh  of  verdure  only  distinguishing  them  at  a  distance.  The 
people  are  generally  sedentary  in  their  habito,  but  you  meet  with  sone 
wandering  tribes,  such  as  Shrondanes,  the  Kazunees,  the  Bani  Kazsk, 
Beni.Assad  and  Beni-Kafodzes,  who  inhabit  the  lands  of  Tobaz  and 
Toon.  Towards  the  dependencies  of  Kayin,  are  the  Falohies,  theShsh- 

*  An  aqaeduct  which  brings  the  melted  fnow,  or  a  epring  from  the  hillB. 
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bis,  the  Heenxmees,  the  Yakoobees*  and  the  Elabousails ;  all  these 
tribes  are  of  Arabic  origin.  A  great  many  are  colonies  settled  by  Shah« 
Abbss,  others  of  the  time  of  Tamerlane,  who,  on  his  return  from  his 
conqaests,  established  them  in  this  country.  These  Arabs  have  neither 
preserred  the  customs  or  manners  of  their  ancestors,  except  that  of  liv. 
iog  in  tents ;  they  hare  even  forgotten  all  traces  of  the  language ;  all  their 
wealth  consists  in  cattle.  They  possess  a  greater  mildness  of  manner 
tfasn  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages ;  the  latter  give  themselves  up  with- 
oat  ezertioa  to  their  miserable  lot,  cultivating  only  a  few  acres  of  land, 
the  produce  of  which  hardly  suffices  to  exist  upon. 

In  place  of  cultivatiDg  much,  the  inhabitants  pass  their  time  in  spin* 
ning  wool,  consequently  they  are  often  subject  to  famine ;  besides  be* 
ing  plundered  by  the  Turkoman  and  Belbochees.  Their  fields  produce 
wheat,  barley,  radishes,  beet,  and  oil  of  sesamum.  From  a  want  of  grain, 
forage  and  water,  it  would  be  impossible  for  an  army  to  march  through 
tbis  country  :  consequently,  from  time  immemorial,  there  are  only  two 
instances  of  this  having  been  done.  Shah-Abbas  was  the  first  who  had 
the  hardihood  to  do  so,  with  a  portion  of  his  troops  on  his  return 
£rom  the  conquest  of  Candahar.  This  great  monarch  astonished  at  the 
sterility  of  the  sandy  mountains,  and  the  dangers  which  travellers  were 
put  to,  halted  and  directed  wells  to  be  sunk,  besides  building  small  py- 
nodds  at  certain  distances  as  guides  across  this  country  of  moving 
Bsnd,  the  passage  of  which  is  so  dangerous.  The  inhabitants  of  Robad 
still  point  out  an  elevated  spot  where  this  restorer  of  his  country 
pitched  hia  tent,  and  from  whence  he  was  delighted  to  watch  the  pro« 
gress  of  his  works.  Most  of  the  wells  and  caravanseries  from  Yezd  to 
Toon,  owe  their  existence  to  him.  The  sand  hills  are  formed  by. vio- 
lent gales,  which  blow  in  this  country  at  certain  periods,  and  which 
continually  heap  up  the  sand  of  the  desert  against  the  sides  of  these  low 
ranges.  They  extend  from  N.W.  to  S.B.  This  route  is  a  point  of 
communication  between  the  great  salt  desert  and  that  of  Kobis,  and  by 
which  Meer  Mahommed  ventured  in  1722,  with  a  horde  of  Affghans, 
when  he  dethroned  Shah  Sultan  Hussein,  king  of  Persia. 

This  route  since  1812,  has  become  very  dangerous  for  caravans,  on 
sooount  of  the  gangs  of  Beloochees  that  lay  wait  to  plunder  them. 
8inoe  that  time,  the  pillage  collected  by  these  taiarauders,  has  amounted 
to  immense  sums :  often,  on  finding  nothing  to  capture  on  this  route, 
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they  have  extended  their  incaniont  m  far  as  Keymatt,  IsftJma  wad 
Kochan,  but  with  little  mcceas ;  many  of  their  company  being  killed. 
Aa  soon  aa  one  has  collected  sufficient  plonder,  he  retoms,  and  his  plsee 
is  filled  by  another.     To  arrire  at  these  places,  they  trayerse  the  deiert 
of  Kobis  on  the  backs  of  cameb,  often  making  from  twenty  to  thirty 
phsisacs  aday.   The  gangs  are  never  less  than  thirty,  and  seldom  amoiat 
to  one  hundred  men ;  the  greater  part  of  them  are  under  a  diief  cslled 
Khan  Dijun,  who  lives  in  the  fortress  of  Shaknapoor,  on  the  borders  of 
Seistan ;  he  it  is,  who  sends  them  on  these  expeditions,  and  receives  one- 
third  of  their  booty  as  his  share.    These  ferocious  fdlowa  have  a  sm- 
bumt  complexion,  their  dress  consists  of  a  long  cotton  frock  wooed 
round  the  waist,  with  a  thong  of  camel's  hide ;  their  heads  enveleped 
in  turbans.    They  shave  part  of  the  upper  lip,  leaving  only  the  end  of 
their  mustachios,  and  allow  two  long  locks  of  hair  to  hXk  o&eadi  sideol 
the  Usee,  which  reach  to  their  shoulders.    When  they  visit  these  ssady 
mountains,  they  halt  and  encamp  at  SUa  Bactiara,  or  rath«r  near  the 
source  of  a  spring,  about  two  pharsacs  to  the  right  of  the  road  which 
leads  to  Choutoran;  here  they  leave  their  cam^,  and  advance  upoa 
the  road  on  foot  to  attack  the  caravans;  they  lay  in  ambnsh  insU 
places,  but  the  principal  spot  is  in  a  defile  near  Oodin  Komber,  to  the 
N.  of  the  sand  hills.    The  Beloochees  hiding  themaelvea  bdiind  the 
heights,  allow  the  caravans  to  enter  the  defile,  when  pcwFiranrng  them* 
selves  of  both  outlets,  they  pounee  upon  their  prey,  sword  in  hand ;  thoM 
who  make  the  least  resistance,  are  sure  to  be  massacred  witkont  pity. 
By  their  unheard-of  cruelties,  they  have  made  themsdfes  so  nradi  iiBaied« 
that  twenty  or  thirty  of  them  have  been  known  to  pinnder  a  oamvoi 
of  two  hundred  persons  with  impunity,  the  great  put  of  them  araied 
The  murders  they  have  committed,  are  without  mnmher.    The  mort 
dreadful  took  place  in  1833,  when  they  put  to  de^th  a  hundred  or  nois 
pilgrims  going  to  pay  their  devotions  to  the  tombs  at  Mashed.    That 
is  still  to  be  seen  near  the  third  pyramid,  a  heap  of  the  renudna  cl  diess 
unfortunate  oieatures,  as  a  warning  to  other  tnoellera.    At  the  tine 
we  passed,  we  saw  the  bodies  of  five  persons  tiiat  had  icoeatly  heca 
murdered,  and  their  assassins  were  caeamped  at  Sliia-Baflliamaa  we  psit- 
ed.  but  as  they  were  few  in  nnmber,  they  were  afraid  to  MmA.  oav 
caravan,  which  was  a  stKMg  one ;  we  were  well  armed,  btsidts  hsnog 
an  escort  with  us.  A  detaduncBt  bdeoging  to  tibem,  six  in  nwaber,  n* 
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tanuBg  firom  a  pJnndcring  «xciinioD,  Cell  in  by  miatake  with  our  »i« 
vtoM  guard  and  were  aabred ;  two  of  them  tliat  were  not  killed*  were 
taken  on  to  Robad  Kban»  where  they  were  tied  to  a  tree,  and  shot. 
The'people  of  the  vilkg?  that  witnessed  their  execntbn,  shewed  signa 
oi  discontent,  hot  they  were  not  attended  to ;  this  makes  me  beliere, 
that  they  are  in  league  with  the  Beloochees,  and  that  it  is  from  them, 
the  latter  purchase  their  provisions  whenever  they  are  obliged  to  stay 
any  time  here,  to  wait  for  a  fiayourable  opportunity  of  attack ;  and  what 
confirms  me  in  this  idea,  is,  that  they  never  plunder  on  tibe  lands 
hekmging  to  Robad  Khan,  whilst  there  is  no  sort  of  violence  that  they 
have  not  committed  on  those  of  Sogan  and  Posht-Badam* 

The  governor  of  the  country,  who  has  every  means  in  his  power  to 
pat  a  stop  to  this  pillaging,  makes  no  attempt  to  do  so,  beyond  going 
through  the  form  of  having  a  detachment  of  cavalry  at  Robad,  with  orders 
from  time  to  time  to  patrol  as  far  as  the  sand  hills.  One  is  equally 
astoniahed  to  find  that  the  Prince  at  Yezd  allows  his  territory  to  be 
plnndered  with  impunity.  Those  In  power,  that  he  has  placed  at  Kha« 
lom  Sogan  and  other  places,  are  more  to  gather  a  tax  from  those  that 
paaa  by  tiban  any  thing  else.  The  only  precaution  they  take,  is  to  pre« 
vent  a  caravan  from  going  on  when  they  hear  that  the  Beloochees 
are  oat  plundering ;  for  this  purpose  they  have  videttes  posted  on  the 
higheat  places,  who  by  signs  of  fires,  warn  the  inhabitants  to  take  to 
their  villages.  Under  a  better  administration,  it  would  be  easy  to  put 
a  stop  to  this  rapine ;  detachments  of  cavalry  posted  at  the  most  dan- 
gcmos  places,  would  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  and  pro. 
teet  travellers,  who  now,  during  this  fatiguing  journey,  are  always  in 
lear  and  inquietude. 

Thia  danger  is  not  the  cmly  one  to  be  feared  during  this  march ; 
one  ia  also  exposed  to  that  of  meeting  with  Turkomans,  which  is  still 
more  terrible,  as  in  case  you  fall  into. their  hands,  you  are  carried  off 
to  slavery.  The  Turkomans,  who  are  addicted  to  plundering,  are  gene- 
tally  oi  the  Imak  tribe,  the  chief  of  whom  lives  at  a  place  called  Mei- 
maneh,  about  eight  days'  march  from  Herat.  From  time  immemorial, 
their  hordes  have  been  in  the  habit  of  plundering  with  impunity  both 
Khi>r«— "  and  Herat,  without  the  princes  at  the  head  of  these  provinces 
being  able  to  oppose  them ;  thdr  incursions  are  rapid  and  unezpeeted ; 
they  plunder  all  that  Ihey  encounter,  and  carry  into  slavery,  men,  wo- 
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men  and  children*  that  are  snhaequentiy  sold  at  Bokhara.  It  i«  not 
only  the  prospect  of  plunder  which  induces  them  to  undertake  tiieie 
forays,  but  also  the  desire  to  satisfy  their  hatred  to  the  Persians ;  being 
Soonees,  they  bdieve  they  are  performing  a  meritorious  action  in  tiie 
eyes  o?  the  Prophet  in  taking  the  Persians  into  slavery,  and  in  oUigiog 
them  to  abandon  the  sect  of  Seeahs  to  which  ti&ey  belong*  to  adopt  thar 
own.  The  dangers  from  the  Turkomans  commence  on  the  teni- 
tory  of  Koon,  and  only  finish  at  the  gates  of  Herat ;  the  worst  part 
is  between  Kain  and  Kauf.  To  avoid  this  part»  our  caravan  canductor 
took  another  route  more  to  the  South,  and  which  led  through  the  distiicC 
of  Birdjan,  but  this  precaution  nearly  proved  fatal  to  us*  icx  ahont 
three  days*  journey  before  reaching  Herat,  we  were  attacked  by  a  band 
of  Beloochees,  that  were  only  driven  off  by  an  obstinate  resistance  od 
our  part. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  countries  have  neither  security  or  repoie, 
the  poor  wretches  in  cultivating  their  land  are  always  kept  in  a  stile 
of  alarm,  and  often  obliged  to  abandon  the  fruits  of  their  labour*  that 
they  may  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Turkomans.  To  live  in 
some  sort  of  security,  they  are  forced  to  build  small  watch  towen  in 
their  fields,  to  which  they  fly  in  case  of  pressing  danger,  which  can  only 
be  entered  by  ladder.  Not  a  family  to  be  met  with,  but  has  tocoa- 
plain  of  one  of  its  members  being  carried  off  into  slavery  by  the  Turito- 
mans ;  but  what  is  surprizing  to  learn  is,  that  those  who  have  been  so 
taken  away,  make  no  exertion  to  return  to  their  native  land,  on  tihe 
contrary  they  write  to  their  friends,  that  finding  themselves  comfoitab^ 
settled,  it  would  be  madness  on  their  part  to  make  any  sacrifices  in  at- 
tempting to  restore  them  to  liberty ;  some  of  them  even  act  as  guidei  to 
the  Turkomans  on  their  expeditions.  At  the  time  we  travelled  thii  route, 
the  greatest  ravages  were  being  committed  by  them.  The  district  cf 
Herat  was  so  infested,  that  Prince  Kamran  was  obliged  to  seek  the  alli- 
ance of  the  Prince  of  Khorassan  for  them,  in  common  cause,  to  attempt 
to  put  down  so  great  a  scourge.  To  avoid  this  danger,  I  parted  liroia 
the  caravan  at  Sedik,  and  went  to  Birdjan  to  see  if  I  could  not  procore 
an  escort  from  the  governor,  whom  I  had  known  well  at  the  PenisB 
court  at  Tehran.  He  was  astonished  to  see  me,  received  me  witili  giest 
kindness,  and  loaded  me  with  presents.  I  learnt  from  him,  that  Mr. 
0ms,  who  had  left  the  Persian  service  in  1824  to  go  on  to  India,  hsd 
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bea  ftimted  by  his  people,  stripped  of  hia  effects,  and  confined  in  the 
dtadd  at  Fonrk,  Irom  whence  he  had  contrived  to  escape.  So  different 
wu  the  treatment  I  received,  that  I  appreciated  the  advantage  of  ac- 
qoamtuiees  in  a  strange  land.  The  Khan  famished  me  with  an  escort 
of  cavalry,  which  I  sent  to  my  friend  and  fellow-traveller  Avitabile,  and 
who  directed  the  march  of  the  caravan  upon  Avaz,  passing  by  the  stages 
of  Dijisk,  Oosk.  and  Nahkop ;  as  for  myself,  I  followed  the  road  by 
Foark,  accompanied  by  a  son  of  the  governor,  who  did  not  separate 
from  me  nntil  we  arrived  at  Avaz.  In  passing  by  Fouric  he  took  me  to 
we  the  copper  mine  that  his  forefathers  discovered,  the  metal  from  which^ 
wu  used  in  casting  some  guns  that  are  now  in  the  castle  of  that  place. 

On  tfox  arrival  at  Herat,  we  found  the  province  exposed  to  civil  war. 
Prince  Kamran  having  in  the  month  of  April  1826,  driven  out  his  father 
Mahomed  Shah«  two  parties  declared  themselves,  and  urged  a  furious 
war;  the  king  with' the  assistance  of  Boonia  Khan,  at  the  head  of  the 
Azeris  besieged  the  fort  of  Herat  during  the  month  of  June,  but  the 
desertion  of  some  of  his  troops  obliged  him  to  fall  back  upon  Farrah, 
from  whence  he  was  taking  fresh  measures  to  drive  his  son  from  this 
prorince.  These  preparations  obliged  Kamran  to  seek  an  alliance  with 
Hoosain  Ali  Mirza,  Prince  of  Khorassan,  who  flattered  by  this  submis<^ 
tkm  on  the  part  of  one,  who,  up  to  this  time,  refused  to  acknowled^ 
bU  authority,  and  foreseeing  the  advantages  to  be  gained  to  himself, 
Knt  to  his  support  six  thousand  men  and  four  guns,  under  his  own  son 
6rgluui  Mirza.  Their  united  forces  were  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the 
Morgab,  with  the  intention  of  opposing  the  Khan  of  Meimaneh,  who  was 
combg  to  the  support  of  Mahomed  Shah. 

The  dty  of  Herat,  which  is  no  other  than  Aria  of  the  Greeks,  was,  it  is 
nid,  btult  by  Alexander  the  (}reat  The  inhabitants  state,  that  the  plain 
iipon  which  it  now  stands,  was  formerly  a  lake  formed  by  the  waters  of 
the  Heri,  and  kept  in  by  the  range  of  hills  called  Senjer  D'jun,  through 
which  Alexander  having  cut  a  passage  for  the  water  to  flow,  the  plain 
was  left  dry,  and  the  beauty  of  the  country  induced  him  to  found  this 
^ty ;  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  caatle  situated  about  six  pharsacs  to 
^  Bast  of  Herat,  was  built  by  this  conqueror. 

Thecity  of  Herat  is  small,  and  enclosed  in  a  high  wall  built  of  mud, 
flunked  by  towers  falling  in  ruins,  surrounded  by  a  deep  and  broad  ditch 
Byways  fuU  of  water.    The  city  contains  about  six  thousand  houses, 
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twenty  cantnukseries,  thirty  puUic  bfttfas^  foor  basan,  as  eoQigti,  nd 

tbe  Prince's  i»laoe,  which  niay  be oonsidiered iti oaatla.  llwraiesolhiBg 

remarkable  to  be  aeen  bat  the  palace  of  IlRafaim  Khan  lyjanaUd,  nd 

a  large  and  deep  ciBtem,  which  enf^ilies  the  greater  part  of  the  pofNiku 

tion  with  water,  it  i»  illed  by  an  nndergronnd  aqnednet  (AafVf ,)  wbioh 

comet  from  tiie  hills.    The  population  amoanta  to  about  forty  thonaiad 

aonla,  aboat  two-thirds  of  whom  are  Persians,  the  rest  A^g^ians.    The 

commerce,  which  is  carried  on  with  Bokhara,  Kandahar,  hi  whed  aad 

Yesd,  attracts  a  great  many  strangers  to  it«     Its  prodnetions  sre  dk 

and  cotton.  It  was  pillaged  by  D'Jengkis  Khan  in  the  year  of  the  Begin 

619,  and  again  by  Tamerlane,  whose  defendants  for  a  long  time  madt 

it  their  residence.     This  city  gave  birth  to  the  celebrated  Mrtarias 

Khondemir*  author  of  an  abridged  UniTeraal  History,  alao  to  the  poet 

D'jaim^  who  flourished  during  the  rcign  of  Sultan  Hussein  of  Bokan, 

of  the  race  of  Tamerlane,  and  to  whom  he  dedicatirtl  his  "  Btkofu^m^ 

The  environs  of  Herat  are  exceedingly  agreeable.    Among  other  plscei^ 

are  the  country  seats  of  Takli,  Sofer,  Ooozeria,  and  the  garden  of  Sheb- 

zada  Mulik  Koesoura,  which  are  situated  to  the  N.B.  of  the  city.    Os 

this  same  side  is  also  the  fiunous  mosque  of  Moossa  Hbla,  uriiich  ii 

dose  to  the  royal  garden;  such  an  edifice  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  is 

Persia.    It  is  now  in  ruins ;  it  has  six  minarets  and  a  large  college,  asd 

what  remains,  is  sufficient  to  shew,  that  its  architecture,  thou£^  strnph^ 

was  elegant  and  well  adapted  to  the  eUmate,    The  richness  of  the  col* 

ings  and  domes  are  surprising ,-  the  walls  for  the  most  part  are  Monifi^ 

built  of  glazed  bricks,  which,  from  their  embdliahments,  present  an  sgre^ 

able  appearance  to  the  eye ;  the  minarets  above  all,  from  their  lig^taoi 

and  height  to  which  they  have  been  erected,  are  most  pleasing  to  behold. 

One  of  these  has  inclination  towards  the  tomb  of  Imam  Beza  in  Moelied, 

which  the  over«religious  ascribe  to  a  miracle^  and  which  is  shews 

with  great  display  to  travellers.    This  superb  edifice  was  erected  by 

Sultan  Hussehi  Mirza  Bairam,  at  the  entreaty  of  his  fiivorite  slave  Oobcr 

Shah,  regarding  which,  the  inhabitatkts  tell  a  marvellous  tde ;  othcn 

give  the  credit  of  building  it  to  Oaist-uddeen  of  the  Oawridean  dyoarty; 

it  was  destroyed  by  the  Tartars  of  D'Jeng^  Khan. 

Not  far  from  Oowzherab,  ttp<m  the  hills  near  where  this  gsrden  ii  »- 
tuated,  u  a  ruby  mine,  which  was  formerly  worked,  but  has  nnoe  be« 
abandoned  in  consequence  of  these  precious  stones  bemg  latterly  fotf^ 
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Ml  of  Terj  minate  hotes,  ^ich  took  so  much  from  their  valae ;  fordier 
to  liie  Bast  on  tbe  same  range  is  a  lead  mine,  whidi  PHnce  Kamran . 
works  en  kis  own  aeooimt.  Tlie  mountains  wkteh  extend  to  the  North 
are  mA  to  be  wooded,  and  among  many  kinds  of  trees,  is  to  be  found 
the  pistachio  and  other  fruit  trees  in  a  wild  state.  The  druggists  also 
gather  many  herbs  from  these  hilb,  and  the  dyers  also  find  seeds  and 
roots  which  diey  uae  with  advantage  in  dyeing  their  dodies,  and  in  which 
tiiey  exed  us  Buiopeans.  The  talley  of  Herat  is  of  a  fertility  seldom 
to  be  met  widi  in  Asia.  In  aiqproeching  it.  the  richness  of  its  endosurea 
and  the  number  of  Tillages,  gladden  the  traveller's  sight  after  the  fati<i 
gmng  journey  he  has  to  mdte  over  barren  deaerts  to  readi  it.  It 
must  be  about  lour  phanaes  in  breadtii  from  N.  to  8.,  and  about  thirty 
frooiB.  toW.  The  inhalntants  are  calculated  to  possess  twelve  thousand 
pair  oCbvdtocks  lor  agricultural  purposes ;  the  fruits  are  in  great  num- 
bers and  eomdlent,  tiiey  reckon  as  high  as  thirty«two  kinds  of  grapes, 
^  which  the  best  are  the  Kayo  Ooramua  and  the  ResBBaba.  lobserved 
that  the  vine  was  cultivated  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  this  place.  The 
country  is  everywhere  intersected  by  canals  fed  by  the  Heri  river, 
whicb  almost  leave  the  latter  dry.  The  prindpal  one  is  called  the 
Bedzil  canal,  which  passing  by  the  royal  garden,  fills  the  ditch  of  the 
fiirt^  The  Heri  river  has  its  source  in  the  hills  to  the  B.,  ite  course  is  to 
the  W.,  and  loses  itself  in  the  desert  which  stretches  to  the  N«  of  Khoraa- 
aan ;  it  is  therefore  a  mistake  in  some  geographers  making  it  diBcharge 
itself  in  the  Zeri  lake.  It  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  called  the  Poolmalan  to 
go  to  Candahar ;  on  the  Mushed  road  it  is  crossed  several  times. 

The  dty  of  Herat  from  the  time  of  Nadir  Shah  has  always  been  an 
'*  apple  of  discord"  between  the  Persians  and  the  Afighans,  who  have 
disputed  each  other's  right  to  it  by  sanguinary  wars,  the  latter  having 
almoet  always  the  advantage.  In  1818,  the  Persians  wishing  to  take 
advantage  of  the  troubles  which  then  existed  in  Afl^ganistan,  did  their 
utmost  to  reconquer  it;  in  consequence  a  battle  took  place  at  Kafir  Kala» 
where  the  Persians,  although  victorious,  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  at« 
tempt.  Since  that  time  it  has  remained  with  the  Afighans,  who  have  not 
been  molested,  from  the  frequent  insurrections  in  Khorassan  keeping  the 
Persian  troops  in  check.  Soon  after  this,  the  Barukzyes  having  de- 
throned Mahomed  Shah,  this  city  only  and  ite  dependencies  remained 
the  property  of  this  unfortunate  king,  who  had  again  the  weakness  to 
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allow  himself  to  be  despoiled  of  this  by  his  son  Kamnn  Shah,  vho  sow 
governs  it.  This  prince  nearly  50  years  of  age,  is  facave  and  loll  of 
courage,  of  a  determined  mind  and  great  activity ;  there  is  no  means 
that  he  does  not  use  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  father's  kingdom, 
but  the  want  of  money  obliges  him  to  wait  until  Fhmdence  offers  a 
more  favorable  opportunity.  It  might,  however,  not  be  a  difficnlt  task 
for  him  to  accomplish,  oonsideriDg  that  the  Barukzye  chiefs  do  not  act 
in  concert,  and  even  make  war  between  themselves ;  and  further,  their 
rule  IB  so  selfish,  that  all  the  tribes  are  disgusted  with  their  avarice,  and 
ripe  for  revolt. 

The  city  of  Herat  is  capable  of  being  better  fortified.  Thia  place,  in  tiie 
hands  of  Persia,  would,  from  its  geographical  position,  have  a  great  in- 
fluence over  any  expedition  sent  from  Russia  in  the  direction  of  Indians 
an  ally.  It  would  keep  in  awe  the  people  of  Bokhara,  Balk  and  Kanda- 
har, and  by  preserving  its  communication  with  the  rear,  permit  it  to  ad* 
▼ance  without  fear  to  conquest,  but  occupied  by  an  enemy*  it  ooold 
cause  insurmountable  obstacles.* 


From  Herat  to  Cabool,  via  Candahar, 
Cn  leaving  Herat,  two  routes  present  themselves  leading  to  Cabool, 
one  by  the  Huzaree  country  which  does  not  take  more  than  eight  or 
ten  days,  the  other  is  that  of  Candahar  which  is  much  more  drcoitooa. 
Our  anxiety  to  reach  the  end  of  our  journey  made  us  incline  to  follow 
the  first,  but  after  taking  the  opinion  of  merchants,  we  were  obliged  to 
give  up  our  intention  of  following  that  route,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
roads  being  so  bad  in  this  mountainous  country,  but  also  from  the  dan- 
gers to  be  run  from  the  oppressive  conduct  of  those  who  govern  it,  to- 
wards travellers  passing  through ;  we  therefore  gave  the  preference  to 
that  by  Candahar.  This  latter  route  passes  along  the  western  side 
of  the  Flrooz  Khan  chain  of  mountains,  which  extend  as  &r  as  Canda- 
har, dividing  Seistan  from  the  province  of  Gawz,  and  the  distance 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pharsacs ;  it  is  almost  entirely  over 
open  plains,  occasionally  crossing  low  ranges  of  hills,  which  are. in  no 
way  difficult  for  guns  to  traverse.  The  only  inconvenience  that  troops 
would  find  on  this  road,  is,  that  it  is  thinly  inhabited,  and  but  few  snp- 

This  view  of  a  political  position  lomo  as  existing  some  yean  ago  in  a  couQtrj  with 
which  we  have  since  had  so  much  to  do  is  by  no  means  distribute  of  atroppection  iatetw 
•St.— Eos.  K 
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to  be  had,  besides  the  want  of  water  at  some  of  the  luaal  stages, 
wfaich  would  oblige  them  at  times  to  make  doable  nuurches ;  supplies 
ooald^  drawn  Irom  Forrah  and  Goriskh.  The  earavans  that  use  this 
road  are  composed  of  camels,  nurely  are  mules  to  be  met  with :  they  pay  a 
tu  of  three  sequins,  and  horses  six,  with  a  present  to  the  conductor  of 
the  caravan;  camels  generally  travel  the  distance  in  twenty  five-days, 
hones  in  eight,  or  at  most  ten.  The  latter  march  day  and  night,  and 
only  halt  during  the  time  necessary  to  rest  their  laden  beasts ;  they  com* 
mence  to  march  generally  at  mid-day,  «nd  do  not  halt  until  midnight. 
They  always  rest  at  places  some  distance  ojQf  the  road,  to  avoid  any 
thieves  that  may  be  abroad.  At  day  break  they  are  again  in  motion  to 
anxve  at  the  next  stage  about  two  or  three  hours  after-sun  rise ;  here 
Muae  hasten  to  get  a  little  rest,  while  others  are  employed  in  cooking 
and  giving  their  horses  a  feed;  at  12  in  the  day  they  again  are  in  motion, 
and  continue  the  same  time  as  the  preceding  day.  This  manner  of  tnu 
veiling  is  slow,  and  most  tiresome  for  a  person  who  is  not  accustomed  to 
it.  Before  commencing  our  journey,  we  laid  aside  our  Persian  costume 
to  assume  that  of  the  Afighans ;  this  precaution  was  indispensable,  as  the 
Litter  being  Soonees  and  detesting  the  Persians,  we  should  have  been 
ooQstantly  in  trouble.  The  better  to  deceive  them,  we  had  our  beards 
and  mustachios  fashioned  after  theirs,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  jour- 
ney, we  conformed  to  thfir  ways. 

We  left  Herat  the  1st  of  October  1826,  our  first  halt  was  at  a  cara* 
vanserai  of  Shahahad,  which  is,  after  passing  the  defile  called  Mir 
Dooad ;  in  passing  through  which,  I  was  imprudent  enough  to  separate 
from  the  caravan,  and  my  friend  Avitabile  and  myself  would  most  assur- 
edly have  peen  assassinated  by  some  of  the  Noorzye  tribe,  who  inhabited 
these,  hills,  had  we  not  owed  our  escape  to  the  fleetness  of  our  Arabs. 
It  is  in  these  gorges,  that  commences  the  lower  range  of  the  Ferauz 
Khan  mouutains,  its  direction  is  firom  N.W.  to  S.B.,  they  are  not  how- 
ever, to  be  compared  in  height  to  those  which  extend  further  to  the 
N.  The  most  elevated  spot  is  called  Firoug,  from  whence  branch  off 
two  ranges,  .that  of  Karek  and  Kosserman,  which  run  towards  the  W. 
These  yalleys  are  some  of  them  cultivated,  and  others  not*  They  are 
inhabit^  by  pastoral  people,  who  live  in  tents,  and  who  generally  en- 
camp near  the  source  or  by  the  side  of  a  rivulet ;  they  communicate  by 
a  number  of  paths  accessible  to  horsemen. 
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On  quitting  Shahabad,  we  left  the  high  road  to  the  rigbt,  and  took 
a  eiOBs  route ;  the  reason  which  indnoed  oor  guide  to  tins,  wia,  that  he 
wished  to  avoid  the  troops  of  Mahomed  8hah»  whidi  were  encamped  in 
the  plain  bejond,  and  who  were  committing  dreadfU  rafigea.     The 
conntrjr  we  passed  over  was  very  hiBj.  it  was  intersected  hf  two  smaH 
streams,  the  OhagandAdreskat  which  coming  from  the  N.B.,  are  said  te 
fell  into  that  of  Forrah.  At  the  time  <^  our  crossing  them,  they  were  near* 
ly  dry,  but  at  the  melting  of  the  snow,  they  sw^  to  that  sise,  that  the 
caravans  are  often  obliged  to  halt  for  many  days.    This  comitry  was  co- 
Tered  with  the  wild  pistachio,  which  in  aatnmn^  is  cofered  witti  nrick 
fruit.    This  tree  seems  to  fiourish  best  in  barren  spots,  it  gives  forth  a 
quantity  of  gam  in  white  dropSf  of  which  tiie  people  make  no  nse.  They 
gatiiorthefruit,  which  they  take  as  a  stomadiio.  After  making  two  mar- 
ches, we  descended  into  the  plain  of  Dowlati^)ad,  debouching  from  the 
Korek  diain  of  hHls  by  rather  a  difficult  descent;  more  to  the  West; 
there  b  a  much  easier  descent,  by  whidi  goes  the  high  road  leadfaigto 
Furrah,  the  birtii-pkoe  of  the  fEunous  Rustam,  the  Hercules  of  Persia,  and 
who  is  so  often  made  mention  of  in  tiieShah-»N«ni^  of  Flrdousee.  lie 
plain  ap(Hi  which  this  plaoe  stands,  is,  lor  the  most  part  uncnltivuted,  if 
we  except  its  immediate  environs ;  it  is  intersected  from  E«  to  W.  by  a 
small  river,  which,  having  its  source  in  the  Fironz  Khan  momalttim, 
passM  through  a  part  of  Seistan,  and  finally  empties  ksdf  in  the  lake  of 
Zeri,  at  may  be  the  Aria-polas  of  the  ancients.  I  presume,  that  tills  river 
U  no  cMiher  ^an  the  Phamaeotes  of  the  Gbeeka,  and  that  the  city  of  FW« 
rah  ia  the  Fhra  of  antiquity.    At  the  time  wa  crossed  this  river,  it  had 
but  Httie  water  in  it,  but  in  spring,  it  is  said  to  be  full  and  rapid ;  the  bsd 
is  pebbly,  and  its  banks  covered  with  tents  inhabited  by  NoorEyes.    Oa 
quitting  this  plain,  we  left  the  high  road  to  the  left,  to  follow  a  bye- 
path,  which  led  through  a  pass  caUed  Rindzye  Eadgoust ;  a  terrible  rmd 
for  our  poor*l«den  beasts,  and  bad  enough  for  those  on  foot;    Thisds* 
file  is  remarkable  on  ita  eastern  side  for  having  its  entrance  like  a  gtMh 
way,  formed  by  two  enwmous  rocks ;  a  small  stream  whish  riaca  hcRi 
gives  a  picturesque  appearance  to  the  pkoe.    The  Ugh  road  kadi 
through  the  Kasserman  pasa,  about  six  pharsaos  higher  i^  a^d  iriM 
is  in  no  way  difficult    From  this  we  entered  upon^  an  estensife  plsiai 
qpening  as  for  as  the  eye  eevdd  reach  towards  the  Sontii>  through  tht 
middle  of  which  was  running  a  small  stream,  eaUed  tiie  Ibrahim,  wi 
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wtiA  wfttefB  the  knds  of  Bakora,  an  isolated  village.  The  plain  waa 
Mveied  with  bans,  aatdopea  and  wild  aasea ;  this  last  species  of  qoadra- 
ped,  is  always  in  herds.  In  the  middle  of  the  plain,  stands  a  small  hill 
called  Koa-Dong ;  passing  to  the  North,  we  found  ourselves  attacked, 
vithont  warning,  by  a  band  of  Beloochees,  some  on  horseback  and 
ethers  riding  upon  camels.  They  succeeded  in  carrying  six  beasts  that 
woe  laden  from  the  rear  of  the  caravan ;  daring  this  time  we  rallied 
sod  opposed  them,  but  continaed  moving  on  with  our  ranks  well  closed 
ip;  retoniing  to  the  attack,  they  made  another  attempt  to  overpower  us, 
bat  a  voUey  that  we  dischaiged,  obliged  them  to  retire,  and  permitus 
to  continue  our  route  uiunolested,  which  we  did  as  far  as  the  Kostraud 
rifWi  FVom  thence  we  entered  again  into  the  passes  of  this  hilly 
cosntry,  moving  with  the  greatest  cantion,  for  fear  of  encountering 
luxe  Beloochees,  but  happily  we  met  with  no  more  disasters.  Our  next 
itage  was  at  the  village  of  Vorachenk,  which  is  encircled  by  a  mud 
vail,  it  is  inhabited  by  Noorzyes,  who  have  the  character  of  being  very 
c^ert  thieves^  they  are  in  the  habit,  like  the  rest  of  the  Affghans,  of 
coTlerting  and  mixing  with  the  caravans,  under  the  pretext  of  seeking 
for  news,  and  committing  every  sort  of  pilfering ;  it  is  nedessary ,  therefore, 
for  travellers  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out,  or  they  are  sure  to  be  plundered : 
the  country  whicA  extends  to  the  N.  of  this  village,  is  neither  cultivated 
Bor  inhabited. .  The  river  Kosh-Zaub  passes  through  it,  coming  from  the 
N.,  and  which  is  no  other  than  a  strong  torrent,  which,  at  the  time  we 
icrossed  it,  was  neariy  dry ;  in  these  hills,  according  to  Kondemir,  lived 
the  noted  impostor  Hakim-ben-Hasheen,  who,  from  natural  causes,  pro- 
duced effects,  which  astonished  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries,  and 
who  looked  upon  him  as  a  man  inspired. 

On  leaving  Vorachenk,  we  descended  through  a  mountainous  country 
into  die  plain  of  Sar,  inhabited  by  the  tribe  of  Subjez]res,  having  always 
in  sight  the  Dohar  hills,  which  forms  part  of  the  Feronz  Khan  range, 
sad  which  are  inhabited  by  Alizyes.  This  country  of  Dobosi  may  very 
poiiihly  be  Dat,  where  Alexander  pasaed  through  after  having  defeated 
the  Scythians.  Fkom  this,  we  moved  upon  Girisk ;  in  approaching  this 
town,  a  great  change  for  the  better  was  observed ;  in  the  surrounding 
eoantry,  we  saw  a  district  well  cultivated  and  watered  by  the  Helmund 
mr ;  this  river  has  it  source  in  the  province  of  Oour,  entering  on  the 
low  country  through  the  Dohar  hills,  it  runs  here  from  the  N.Bt  to 
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S.  W.,  but  lower  down  to  the  West,  passing  through  Seistan,  and  emtn- 
ally  losing  itself  in  the  Zeri  lake.  On  leaying  the  hills>  the  Helmnnd  is  a 
rapid  stream,  and  having  very  confined  banks,  it  is  subject  to  oTerilows. 
During  some  time  in  1825  this  occurred,  when  it  swept  away  more 
than  ten  thousand  tents,  including  inhabitants  and  their  flocks  that 
were  encamped  upon  its  banks.  The  water  is  very  dear  firom  passing 
over  a  gravelly  bottom,  excepting  during  the  ndny  season  it  is  fotdalile 
in  some  places;  the  best  is  that  by  which  we  crossed,  and  which  is 
about  three  miles  above  GKrisk :  it  is  known  from  there  being  a  number 
of  high  poplar  trees  close  upon  the  left  bank.  Here  the  rivor  divides 
into  three  branches ;  the  eastern  one  of  which  is  deepest.  Ardlkty 
might  cross  over,  but  not  without  unloading  the  waggons.  It  is  sur- 
prising that  there  are  no  ferry  boats,  considering  it  would  not  be  dif« 
ficult  to  construct  them,  as  the  neighbouring  hills  would  furnish  suf- 
ficient wood,  but  the  Affghans  have  not  sufficient  foresight  to  see  the 
utility  of  it. 

Oirisk  is  a  good  sized  place,  situated  about  f  of  a  mile  from  tiie 
Helmund,  but  which  formerly  washed  its  walls,  the  intervening  spaee 
i>eing  now  rice  fields ;  it  is  defended  by  a  fort,  on  an  elevated  site,  and 
which  commands  it ;  it  is  of  no  great  strength,  and  could  oflfier  no  resist- 
ance to  Artillery ;  the  side  which  faces  to  the  East,  is  on  level  ground, 
but  the  other  three  has  it  much  broken,  and  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
ravines,  they  can  be  approached  to  a  very  short  distance ;  in  addition  to 
which  the  fort  might  be  mined.     It  was  built  by  Peerdil  iChan,  one  of 
die  present  rulers  of  Candahar ;  it  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  Barik- 
zyes,  who  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Helmund :  this  tribe  has  become  the 
most  powerful  in  Affghanistan ;  its  chiefs  having  dethroned  Mahomed 
Shah,  have  divided  amongst  themselves  the  provinces  of  the  Idngdom, 
which  they  rule  despotically,  and  live  in  a  perfect  state  of  independence. 
Here  we  were  subject  to  a  most  rigorous  examination ;  the  peoiple  of 
the  custom  house  actually  searching  us  to  the  very  sldn,  and  for  eveiy 
sequin  found  on  us  taking  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  and  every  ladtt 
animal  was  taxed  at  two  sequins,  the  vagabonds  practbing  every  kind  of 
fraud  to  impose  upon  the  merchants,  and  even  confiscating  a  part  of  tiieir 
wares.    From  GKrisk  to  Candahar  it  is  not  more  than  20  pharsacs ;  tte 
road  is  generally  over  a  very  barren  soil ;  the  Firaz  mountains  are  still 
in  sight,  and  which  here  join  the  Shah  Macesoond  mountains,  fion 
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tfaae  ktter  two  other  ridges  branch  off  to  the  S.W.,  which  enclose 
the  district  of  Maeevend,  fiunoos  for  its  frmts,  and  above  all»  the  pome-* 
gnnate.  On  reaching  Koosh-Nakottt»  we  found  onrselves  upon  a  spot. 
vUdi  was  admirably  calcolated  to  defend  the  dty  of  Candahar  on  the 
Wett.  From  this  is  risible  the  Arghanab  river,  running  to  the  West, 
nd  iridch  empties  itself  into  the  Helmund  about  four  phaisacs  below 
GiriiL  The  ooontry  which  extends  to  the  South,  is  covered  witih  sandy 
hiOocks  for  about  forty  pharsacs  as  fer  as  Nesld  and  Karon,  situated  in 
Bdoochistan*  and  from  whence  the  Candaharians  procure  camels  and 
ditei.  The  right  bank  of  this  river  shews  many  rich  villages;  the 
friaeqml  are,  Lenguissar,  Kolk,  and  Pachemour.  On  examining  the 
ooane  of  the  Ari^anab,  I  could  not  fail  to  remark  the  great  error  into 
vlueh  Danville  has  fsllen,  in  making  a  pretended  river  rise  at  Cauda* 
br,  to  which  he  gives  an  eastern  course,  eventually  falling  into  the  In* 
dni,    Foster  has  likewise  given  to  this  river  a  false  direction, 

I  observed,  that  all  the  rivers  which  are  in  this  province,  such  as  the 
Ai]g^dab,tfae  Tumuk,  the  Arkassan,  and  the  Doree,  pass  to  the  West, 
tod  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Heknund.  I  presume  the  Arghan* 
M  is  no  other  than  the  Arachotus  of  the  Greeks,  because  they  say,  it 
fell  into  a  lake ;  its  source  is  at  the  Ooolkoo  mountain,  in  the  district  of 
Naoor. 

After  having  forded  the  Arghandab,  we  entered  the  plain  of  Ganda^ 
hv  through  the  pass  of  Ghehul  Zenee,  so  called  from  forty  steps  which 
kid  to  a  grotto,  situated  at  the  end  of  a  hill  dose  to  the  right,  and 
which  the  Affghans  say»  were  excavated  by  a  descendant  of  Tamerlane. 
TUt  point  also  presents  an  admirable  defence  to  the  city  of  Candahar ; 
the  numerous  canals  which  intersect  it  would  be  difficult  to  pass.  There 
is  BtiU  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  a  small  fort,  which  formerly  defended  this 
entnaoe.  From  the  end  of  the  hill,  the  view  is  most  picturesque,  on 
one  side  you  have  bdow  you  a  superb  valley,  covered  with  meadows 
^  gardens,  and  on  the  other  the  vast  plain  of  Candahar ;  nature  has  here 
been  prodigal,  the  water  of  the  Arghanab,  fertilising  the  country  by  innu- 
ineraUe  canals,  the  prindpal  of  which  are  the  Noodseezan  and  P&tab,  the 
Ittt,  before  reaching  the  dty,  passes  by  the  village  of  Shah  Dooteraui  and 
ufiill  of  grains  of  mica. 

The  dty  of  Candahar  was  built  by  Ahmed  Shah ;  in  the  construction 

o(  iti  bmldings  which  in  general  are  of  no  solidity,  and  with  little  taste, 
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it  is  easy  to  aee  that  they  were  erected  in  haste,  and  withonk  any  or- 
nament.     Two  (Hrinoipal  streets  nm  through  it«  crossing  eadi  other  at 
right  angles,  and  meetiog  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  whieh  is  esUed 
the  CkiT  Sen,  over  which  is  a  lofty  dome,  from  whence  the  stneta  £ue 
the  four  cardinal  points  ;  they  are  broad,  and  are  intended  to  have  been 
grand  bazars,  but  have  never  been  completed,  and  in  their  plaoea  have 
been  built  miserable  huts.  The  only  building  in  Candahar  worth  notkaag, 
is  the  tomb  of  Ahmed  Shah,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  hands<»ie  octan- 
gular dome ;  the  garden  that  surrounded  iti  has  been  entirely  iM^leded. 
The  population  of  this  dty  may  be  reckoned  at  twenty*five  thoosand 
souls,  composed  of  Affghans,  Persians,  Beloochees,  and  Hindoos ;  who 
are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  form  of  their  head-dress;  the 
first  are  most  numerous.    I  observed  that  the  females  are  kept  mom 
seduded  than  in  Persia.    It  is  very  rare  to  enoounter  women  in  the 
streets  ;  those  that  go  abroad,  are  of  a  tribe  that  practice  medictue,  and 
bleed  the  sick*     Among  the  crowds  that  are  seen  in  the  bamrs!,  are 
many  half-witted  creatures,  that  are  perfectly  naked,  and  whom  the  Aff- 
ghans treat  with  great  consideration,  considering  them  to  be  inspired 
by  Gkxl.    They  are  called  HouUiads,  that  is  to  eay.  Saints ;  at  their 
death,  tombs  are  built  over  them,  which  eventually  become  places  of 
pilgrimage  to  the  people  of  the  country ;  this  is  why  so  many  places  of 
this  kind  are  to  be  met,  particularly  at  Candahar.  The  prindpal  onea  are 
thoee  of  Shah  Maseeond,  Baba-Wallee  and  Huzrutgee,  the  first  is  about 
ten  pharsacs  to  the  North,  upon  the  range  of  hills  which  bears  the  same 
name*    They  there  find  small  yellow  stones,  transparent  and  like  am- 
ber, with  which  diaplets  are  made,  and  are  in  great  request  among  Uie 
Affghans;  other  colours  are  found,  but  not  of  so  fine  a  water  as  the 
first.    Candahar  is  not  commanded  from  any  point ;  it  has  a  wall  for  de- 
fence flanked  by  towers,  and  in  pretty  good  order,  but  which  could  of- 
fer little  resistance  to  artillery.  The  ditch  which  encirdes  it,  is  not  deep; 
it  is  filled  from  the  Patab  canal,  which  would  be  easy  to  turn  in  another 
direction  by  a  besieging  army,  and  thereby  reduce  the  inhabitants  to 
their  wells,  of  which  there  are  very  few  within  the  town.     The  an- 
cient city  is  situated  close  under  the  eastern  side  of  a  hill,  which  bounds 
the  plain  of  Candahar  to  the  west.    The  remains  of  the  dtadd  sre 
still  to  be  seen  from  some  distance;  it  is  now  entirely  in  ruins,  and  de- 
serted. Nadir  Shah  having  destroyed  it.    There  is  to  be  seen  at  the 
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cad  of  the  li31  the  smttt  Ibrt  Kok*took,  from  whence  this  moatrch  bat- 
tered it  with  hie  artilkrjr.  The  sieg^  lasted  six  months,  and  would 
have  eoatiniied  longer,  bat  that  tiie  daaghter  of  Shah  Hossain  betrayed 
■ad  deliirered  the  fort  into  Nadir's  hands,  who,  as  the  price  of  her  crime, 
had  her  qnartered  in  the  presence  of  her  fitther.  From  liiis  fort  a  num- 
ber of  waUs  for  defence  branch  off,  and  continue  to  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
and  which  were  built  to  resist  the  atticka  of  the  Persians.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  this  dty  is  that  which  Alexander  built  in  Arachosia. 

The  city  Nadir  Shah  built,  is  about  three  miles  south  of  Candahar, 
and  is  now  also  in  ruins.  The  ground  of  Candahar  is  very  rich,  and 
w«ll  adapted  lor  the  growth  of  vines,  which  is  not  howerer  sufficiency 
enhiTated,  and  much  less  than  at  Herat ;  its  principal  productions  are 
wheat,  barky*  tobaooo,  and  madder :  they  also  grow  maize,  peas^  beans 
and  oil  of  sessamum.  The  banks  of  the  Arghandab  are  studded*  with 
orchards  which  produce  a  great  quantity  of  fruit,  above  all,  pome- 
granates, mulbefries,  apples,  plums  and  apricots ;  this  abundance  would 
allow  of  an  army  halting  here  for  many  months ;  they  are  aU  remaik- 
ably  diei^.  Spring  is  the  pleasaatest  time  at  Candahar,  the  heat  is  great 
hk  summer,  and  above  all,  when  there  is  a  southerly  wind.  It  is  remark- 
ed, that  it  only  snows  here  about  once  in  sev«B  years ;  the  climate  is 
considered  healthy,  excepting  in  autumn,  when  fevers  are  very  common. 

Amongst  the  several  tribes  that  inhabit  this  country,  the  Barikzyes 
are  the  most  powctful ;  then  the  Achikzyes ;  and  after  them  the  Po- 
pulzyes.  The  irst  reside  in  villages,  and  the  others  are  nomads,  the 
lichea  of  the  latter  consisting  in  their  sheep  and  camels. 

The  tme  charBcter  of  the  Affghan  is  better  observed  at  Candahar  than 
at  Herat,  Cabool  or  Peshawur,  as  in  the  three  last  places,  the  number  of 
stnugers  luxed  with  them  has  softened  their  national  trmts.  If  you 
compare  their  customs  and  usages  with  the  Persians,  you  will  find  them 
very  sunilar*  as  they  both  follow  the  precepts  of  the  Koran ;  but  as  a 
nation,  one  cannot  help  remarking  that  they  are  much  rougher  and 
coarser  in  their  manners.  The  want  of  civilization  amongst  them 
proves  that  their  rulers  are  always  occupied  in  defending  themselves 
against  the  attacks  of  their  neighboeis.  and  hate  never  thought  of  ame- 
Horating  thehr  laws.  The  Affghan  has  neither  the  vanity  or  the  polite- 
ness of  a  PersiaB ;  so  fiEtf  from  resembling  him  in  his  easy  way,  and  empty 
compliments^  he  is  grave,  distant,  cold  in  his  replies,  and  even  a  little  too 
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nide  in  hiM  mannen.  Beyond  the  respect  lie  pays  to  his  matter,  he 
looks  upon  all  as  his  equals,  and  addresses  them  without  ceremony.  A 
European  travelling  in  Affghanistan,  must  be  immediately  atradL  with 
the  familiarity  which  exists  between  the  hi^  and  low,  nevertheless  an 
Affghan  is  a  slave  to  his  master ;  beyond  this,  however,  he  would  rather 
sufier  himself  to  be  killed,  than  subjected  to  a  foreign  yoke.  Deriving  his 
origin  from  a  wandering  tribe,  he  practises  hosfntality  equal  with  the 
Arab. 

He  is  courageous,  and  believes  himself  to  be  the  bravest  soldier  in  tiie 
world,  on  this  point  he  is  quiU  convinced ;  he  delights,  in  recounting  the 
exploits  of  the  Dooranees  that  adorned  the  armies  of  Nadir,  and  con- 
quered India  under  Ahmed  Shah ;  he  delights  in  times  of  disorder,  as  it 
gives  him  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  inclination  to  plunder.  In 
religion  he  is  a  fonatic,  and  is  as  superstitious  as  a  Turk  or  Persian: 
being  a  Sonnee  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  he  detests  the  fe- 
•  sians  who  are  Sheahs.  Beyond  this,  he  is  tolerant  towards  other 
presuasions,  above  all,  to  Christians,  as  he  believes  in  the  Gk»pel,  and 
looks  on  it  as  an  inspired  work.  like  the  Persian,  he  puts  great  faith  in 
dreams  and  astrology,  and  possesses  equally  with  him  all  the  prgudioei 
of  the  Mahomedan ;  but  still  will  partake  of  food  with  any  one  of  a 
different  sect  to  his  own ;  he  has  no  education ;  with  them,  their  mien 
and  priests  are  the  only  persons  that  can  read  or  write ;  thdr  books  are 
in  Persian.  From  their  youth  they  are  taught  to  use  the  spear  and 
the  sword,  to  take  a  true  aim,  and  to  ride  well,  and  this  is  all  the  in* 
struction  they  receive.  An  Afighan  is  a  good  swordsman ;  his  food  is 
bread,  rice,  meat  and  milk ;  kaurooi,  (a  kind  of  curd,)  is  his  &vorite  dish ; 
he  does  not  indulge  in  wine,  his  religion  prohibiting  it,  but  he  defights 
in  drinking  bang,  and  smoking  intoxicating  drugs,  the  use  of  which 
for  the  time  produces  a  sort  of  stupor,  which  delights  the  senses,  bat 
the  excessive  use  of  which  soon  brings  on  imbecility  of  mind ;  his  dwell- 
ing is  like  the  Persians,  with  this  difference,  that  it  is  more  umplj 
famished.  Their  luxuries  consist  in  having  fine  horses,  splendid  trap* 
pings,  rich  attire,  and  above  all  many  retainers.  Thehr  ooetume  n 
much  the  same  as  the  Persian,  only  differing  in  the  head  dress.  Hie 
sheep  skin  cap  is  here  substituted  by  an  unbecoming  cap  wound  roand 
by  a  large  blue  turban  with  a  red  border,  which  by  the  manner  of  pat- 
ting it  oUi  points  out  the  particular  tribe  to  which  they  belong.    The 
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betrd  they  look  upon  as  sacred ;  nevertheless  in  place  of  allowing  it  to 
grow  natanlly,  they  cut  it  to  a  lantail  shape ;  they  also  dip  the  centre 
of  their  moostaches,  allowing  tbiB  sides  only  to  grow  to  any  length. 

The  proTinee  of  Candahar  sinoe  1818,  has  been  governed  by  ^je 
hrotbers,  Peerdil  Khan,  Khandil  Khan,  Sherdil  Khan,  Ramdil  Khan, 
and  Meeidfl  Khan ;  the  principal  authority  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Peer« 
dil  Khan,  on  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1836.  Their  troops  are  about 
six  thousand  cavahry,  and  four  of  infantry ;  with  more  revenue,  it  would 
be  easy  to  double  this  force.  The  Candaharians  are  good  swordsmen, 
imt  not  being  disciplined,  have  no  steadiness ;  they  receive  but  small 
pay,  and  only  assemble  when  wanted.  The  infantry  are  armed  with 
iword  and  matchlock,  long,  but  of  small  bore ;  they  have  about  twenty 
pieces  of  cannon  almost  usdess,  and  without  artillery-men  to  serve 
them.  The  rukn  of  this  country  seem  to  have  adopted  for  maxim,  to 
ksow  no  other  law  than  their  own  absolute  authority,  grasping  for 
money ;  there  are  no  means  to  procure  it,  that  they  are  not  capable  of. 
With  them  to  be  rich  is  a  crime,  which  soon  brings  on  confiscation  and 
mia.  They  have  debased  their  coin  until  the  alloy  preponderates.  AUmer* 
chants  and  strangen  arriving  here,  before  being  allowed  to  circulate 
say  foreign  money,  are  obliged  to  get  it  stamped,  paying  a  tax  of  5  per 
cent,  or  run  the  risk  of  its  being  confiscated  ;  also  every  merehant  before 
karing  this,  is  forced  to  have  each  article  marked  by  an  agent  of  Go- 
vernment, on  which  there  is  a  fixed  rate,  evading  which,  his  whole  pro- 
perty  is  seized,  and  lost  to  him  for  ever.  It  follows  that  the  commerce 
of  this  place,  which  was  once  so  fl^ourishing,  has  become  almost  nothing. 
Cttidahar  was  once  the  "  entrepot"  of  the  produce  of  India  and  Persia ; 
it  ttill  receives  from  India  supplies  viA  Shikarpoor ;  shawls  from  Cash- 
meer  by  way  of  Cabool,  which  are  sent  on  to  Persia  paying  a  transit 
duty,  which  is  generally  arbitrary.  Silk  and  cottons  that  are  manufius- 
tued  here  barely  sufiice  for  home  consumption.  The  principal  trade 
is  in  madder,  tobacco  and  dried  fruits,  which  are  sent  to  India. 

The  road  which  leads  to  Shikarpoor  is  not  much  frequented  by  mer- 
chants ;  it  is  a  diflkttlt  and  dangerous  route,  and  about  360  coss  long ; 
at  the  end  of  this  journal,  will  be  found  an  abstract  of  the  route,  given 
to  me  by  a  native  of  Candahar,*  who  has  often  travelled  it.    This  route 

*  At  thii  roate  hu  been  travelled  now  by  our  troops,  a  more  correct  one  ia  subiti- 
taled. 
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cannot  be  oonaidered  practicable  for  an  army ;  duriog  mmmer  a  great 
portion  would  perish  for  want  of  watar ;  if  it  was  to  be  attempled  under 
all  hazarda,  it  would  be  necesaary  to  eataUiah  at  diffinrent  pointa  depoli 
of  supplies,  besides  each  soldier  being  fiunuted  with  nn  iron  plate  to 
cook  his  cakes,  as  done  in  the  East»  and  every  company  supplied  with 
a  small  hand-mill  to  grind  flour ;  without  theae  precautions,  tiiey  wonU 
run  the  risk  of  perishing  of  hunger  after  the  first  few  marches.  IVse 
difficulties  compelled  the  merohanta  to  select  a  new  line  of  route  te- 
ther to  the  North,  which  passing  by  Khdat-i-Nassir  Khan,  tiiroagh  a 
«Mmtry  inhabited  by  Bdoochees,  ends  at  Der4*01»a  Khan,  ■tnatod 
on  the  banks  of  the  Indus.  That  which  leads  imn  Candahsr  to  Caboal. 
aSera  none  of  diese  difficulties,  excepting,  that  it  is  not  praeCkahle  ia 
winter,  from  the  quantity  of  snow  iriiiioh  lays.  Ahiiongh  pussia^ 
through  a  hilly  coimtry,  it  presents  no  obstnde  to  the  march  of  aitil- 
lery;  it  winds  tihrough  a  rich  ▼aUey,  doaed  in  by  two  nngea  of  hilli 
baring  a  Nor^easterly  direction  as  te  as  Cabool,  and  running  neaiff 
parallel  llie  whole  way.  The  northern  range,  which  is  no  odwr  thantiie 
Punfomisan  mountains  of  the  Greeks,  is  very  much  more  elemted  ti»a 
the  Sonthem  one :  this  latter  seems  to  aboaend  in  OMtals.  llieTaBeyis 
most  fertile,  and  traversed  as  te  as  Mokur  by  die  Ttamak  river,  whkh 
joins  the  Argandab.  Heajoya  n  bracing  and  healthy  dimaCe,  and  tihii 
ia  the  reason,  that  between  Pootee  and  Julduk  are  etill  to  be  aeea 
tiie  nans  d  an  aneient  city  called  8her-i*soofs,  meaning  the  city  of 
heakdu  The  mountains  which  extend  to  the  North  of  the  province  of 
Candahar,  and  the  sand  hills  wUch  go  off  to  the  fionth,  make  thia  dtf 
the  point  from  whence  tite  two  routes  to  India  by  Shikarpoor  aad 
Cabool  lead ;  any  army  from  the  North,  marching  to  the  conquest  of 
Hindoostan,  must  necessarily  pass  tins,  halt,  and  take  proper  measuRs 
te  supporting  its  further  advance. 

After  forty  days'  detention,  a  caravan  being  about  to  start  for  CabaoL 
we  hastened  to  take  advantage  of  its  protection,  and  quitted  Oandato 
the  28th  of  October,  and  in  four  days  found  oursdvea  forty  cose 
in  advance,  and  arrived  at  Mokur.  Our  halting  placea  were  PoeCee. 
Julduk,  Tqee  Mookeri;  ao  te  I  observed  that  we  passed  vary  few 
villages,  but  in  their  places  an  infinite  number  of  black  tents^  in- 
habited by  tribes  of  Sudoozyes,  Alikzyea  and  Oiljies,  I  remarked,  tliat 
their  women  did  not  cover  their  faces  with  that  care  that  those  in  the 
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fOligca  did;  homm»  they  still  wear  %  veil,  which  partly  eonceala  their 
ooaataaanoe.  Their  dreBs  is  of  a  peculiar  shape,  which  somewhat  ap- 
fnsehca  to  the  European.  Their  hair  is  divided  in  front  hy  two  long 
pUtB,  which  with  married  women  are  allowed  to  hang  negligently  o?er 
thdr  shooldera :  but  before  marriage,  they  are  studded  with  coins,  and 
putty  cover  the  lace  before  strangers. 

At  Taxi,  we  were  stopped  by  a  chief  of  the  Oi^ies,  who  living  in- 
dependently, and  under  no  etmtrol,  assumes  the  right  ctf  levying  toU 
upon  all  caravana :  the  tax  is  not  fixed*  bnt  taken  according  to  his  own 
will  snd  pleasure.  He  was  most  arbitrary  with  us,  seising  any  of  our 
ttus  to  which  he  took  a  foncy,  and  seeming  to  be  much  surprised,  as 
well  as  offended  at  our  attempting  to  prevent  it.  The  plain  about 
Tail  was  the  scene  of  a  bloody  battle  between  Shah  Zamoon  and  Ma- 
homsd  Shah,  sons  of  Timour,  and  who  dbputed  the  throne  of  Afghanis- 
tin;  the  former  in  losing  the  battle,  was  also  deprived  of  his  eye-sight 
bf  bis  brother. 

A  stranger  in  passing  this  ooontry  on  the  approach  of  winter,  would  re« 
naikthe  nnmber  of  poles  erected  in  all  the  villages,  and  to  which  are  sus- 
peadad  the  carcases  of  sheep,  salted  and  hung  to  dry,  as  their  food  during 
tills  season ;  which  practice  they  probably  learnt  from  their  neighbours. 

The  village  of  Mokur  is  situated  close  under  the  southern  face  of 
the  Goolkun  chain,  which  defends  it  from  the  strong  wind  of  the  north ; 
ncsr  the  village  is  the  source  of  the  Tumuk  river,  and  in  which  are 
faaad  plenty  of  fish  of  a  good  kind. 

The  people  of  this  hamlet  are  exceedingly  obliging,  lodging  all  stran- 
geis  in  their  houses,  and  their  cleanliness,  so  unusual  in  the  East,  would 
nake  one  foncy  they  were  settlers  from  another  country.  Six  cosa  be- 
|ond  the  hills,  which  border  the  plain  towards  the  south,  is  the  salt 
lake  of  Zounnal. 

From  Mokur  we  continued  our  journey  to  Ouzni.  In  traversing  the 
plains  of  Kuzabak  and  Nani,  in  advance  of  thia,  the  country  is  covered 
with  numbers  of  small  villages,  each  enclosed  by  a  mud  wall  with  small 
towers  at  the  angles ;  this  manner  of  protecting  the  villagea  is  very 
common  in  Asia,  but  above  all,  in  Affghanistan,  where  the  number  of 
civil  wan  that  have  constantly  taken  place,  have  rendered  this  mode  of 
<iefence  necessary ;  as  in  case  of  danger,  it  offers  a  place  of  refuge,  and 
enables  them  to  keep  what  they  possess  in  safety. 
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Before  arriTing  it  Onzni,  the  condiictor  of  our  cuaTUi  leemng  voy 
ducouraghig  accounts  of  the  state  of  aflUrs  of  the  country  before  ns, 
judged  it  prudent  not  to  halt  there*  but  turned  aside  and  took  die 
caravan  to  his  own  viUage»  which  is  about  six  miles  from  this  citf . 
My  frigid  Ayitabile  and  a  few  merchants,  who  preceded  the  bud 
body,  not  being  aware  of  this  alteration  in  our  movements,  poshed  on 
and  slept  that  night  at  Quzni.  The  next  morning  at  day  dawn,  we 
were  surprised  to  see  several  horsemen  enter  the  village,  whose  sniater 
appearance  boded  us  no  good,  and  shortly  after,  they  were  followed 
by  another  party  that  possessed  themselves  of  all  the  outlets  of  the 
place.  By  <Mrder  of  their  chief,  we  were  seized,  our  arms  and  pro- 
perty taken  from  us,  and  the  caravan  and  every  person  bdooging 
to  it  conducted  to  Guzni,  On  our  arrival  there  we  v^ere  made  to 
enter  a  caravanserai,  a  strong  guard  put  over  us,  and  our  effects  re- 
moved to  another  place,  and  had  to  undergo  a  rigorous  search  to 
ascertain  if  we  had  anything  secreted  on  our  persons.  What  suiprii- 
ed  me  most,  was  to  find  that  they  took  no  notice  of  my  papers,  which 
I  canied  about  my  person  in  the  way  Asiatics  usually  do,  and  whidi 
gave  me  reason  to  believe,  the  vagabonds  were  only  anxious  to  secoie 
our  money.  The  few  sequins  found  upon  me,  were  seized  with  greet 
delight.  Fortunately,  before  quitting  Gandahar,  we  had  exchanged 
our  money  for  bills  upon  Cabool,  given  to  us  by  a  merchant,  to  whom 
I  had  been  particularly  recommended  by  some  acquaintance  at  Herat, 
without  which,  my  friend  and  myself,  would  have  been  put  to  great 
distress.  The  next  day  I  was  taken  before  the  governor  of  Qvm, 
who  strictly  questioned  me  as  to  who  I  was,  from  whence  I  came,  and 
to  what  place  I  was  going.  I  answered  him  readily,  and  with  confidence, 
that  I  was  a  Georgian  on  my  way  to  India,  in  search  of  one  of  my 
relatives.  On  this  he  commenced  bantering  me,  wishing  me  to 
understand,  that  he  was  aware  of  my  being  an  European;  he  then 
made  me  open  out  all  my  papers,  and  shewed  me  some  mathematieal 
instruments  and  my  watch,  that  had  been  found  with  my  efiecta. 
asking  me  to  tell  him  the  use  of  them.  I  pleaded  ignorance,  and  said, 
that  they  had  been  given  to  my  care  by  an  Englishman  at  Tehran,  to 
be  delivered  to  a  friend  of  his  in  India.  On  this  he  became  very  fierioiu, 
desiring  me  under  pain  of  the  severest  punishment  to  tell  him  where  I 
had  secreted  my  money.    I  answered  him,  that  having  been  made  a 
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priBoner,  searched,  and  all  my  effects  taken  from  me,  that  I  had 
nothing  more  in  my  possession ;  this  seemed  to  satisfy  him,  and  I  was 
dismissed,  under  a  strong  escort,  to  the  caraTanserai,  where  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  find  my  friend,  whom  I  found  had  heen  questioned  as  well  as 
myself.  Our  accounts  of  oursdres  weie  found  totally,  as  before  leaWng 
Ispahan,  we  had  agreed  upon  what  should  be  said,  and  had  also  in- 
structed our  eeryants. 

That  night  we  concerted  measures  to  attempt  our  escape ;  we  could 
hit  upon  no  other  plan  than  that  to  despatch  the  servant  to  Cabool,  that 
our  "  companions  in  arms"  had  sent  us  from  India,  He  was  to  find  out 
Nawab  Jubbur  Khan,  brother  of  the  rulers  of  Affghanistan,  and  with 
whom,  our  fiiends  were  on  intimate  terms,  who  no  doubt  would  interest 
himself  in  our  fiivour.  As  a  further  measure  of  prudence,  my  friend 
Avitabile  determined,  if  possible,  to  escape  and  accompany  him ;  taking 
advantage  of  our  people  being  absent  with  the  horses  to  water,  he  scal- 
ed the  walls  of  the  caravanserai,  and  contrived  to  secmre  two  for  himself 
and  servant,  and  managed  to  effect  his  escape. 

Bight  days  after,  I  was  agreeably  surprised  at  the  governor  sending 
for  me,  overwhelming  me  with  apologies  for  the  treatment  I  had  receiv- 
ed, and  reproaching  me  for  having  disguised  from  him  the  truth.  I  at 
first  thought  it  was  a  trap  he  had  laid  for  me,  but  I  soon  felt  myself  at 
ease,  when  he  presented  me  with  a  letter  from  my  friend.  From  this 
time,  he  was  kind  in  his  attentions,  restored  all  my  property,  and  start- 
ed me  for  Cabool,  where  I  arrived  the  13th  of  November.  I  took  up  my 
abode  with  the  noble  Nawab  Jubbur  Khan,  (where  I  found  my  friend 
Avitabile,)  and  whose  kind  hospitality  soon  made  me  forget  all  the  pri- 
vations that  I  had  lately  suffered  under  his  brother. 

There  are  four  stages  for  caravans  from  Guzni  to  Cabool ;  their  names 
are  Cheshgos,  Shekabad,  and  Maidan  :  before  reaching  this  latter,  you 
have  to  cross  a  small  clear  stream,  which  comes  from  Azeres,  and  which 
after  fertilizing  the  valley  of  Languered,  faUs  into  the  Cabool  river  at 
Maidan.  You  come  upon  a  river  which  is  that,  that  runs  to  Cabool. 
From  this  the  line  of  road  to  Cabool  is  well  adapted  to  defensive  opera- 
tions, but  it  might  be  turned,  if  the  precaution  was  taken  of  marching 
from  Ouzni  by  Goidez  and  Liondgerd.  It  was  at  Shekabad  that  Futteh 
Khan  was  put  to  death.  Kamran  Shah  having  a  hatred  to  him,  took  ad- 
vantage of  his  defeat  at  Kaffir  Kola,  to  deprive  him  of  his  eye-sight ;  but 
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not  satisfied  with  this  revenge,  he  sabsequently  had  him  put  to  death 
at  this  place.  This  man's  fall  n  stfll  regietted  by  the  Afghans,  who 
speak  in  terms  of  praise  of  his  courage,  and  the  able  manner  in  which 
the  afiairs  of  government  were  conducted  under  him.  Boma  Barikzye 
preserved  amidst  aU  his  greatness,  the  simple  mannera  of  his  tribe,  wfaidi 
won  the  hearts  of  all  about  him.  To  this  was  added  an  unboumded 
liberality.  At  his  death  his  brothers,  to  the  number  of  twenty-one,  and 
who  were  almost  all  in  high  situations,  revolted ;  called  aioond  Aem 
the  tribe  of  Barikzyes,  of  which  they  were  the  chieb,  and  assumed  so- 
preme  power  in  dethroning  Mahomed  Shah.  Bince  that  time  tiiey  have 
divided  amongst  themselves  the  provinces  of  Affghanistan,  which  tbey 
govern  without  fear  of  opposition. 
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Exiraeti  from  the  late  Da.  Votsbt's  JwmdU^  when  attached  to  the 
Trigonometrical  Survey  in  Southern  and  Central  India. 

[TheBditon  hAve  given  the  present  extract,  though  the  last  in  point  of  date,  tfaefint 
pliee,  not  only  from  iti  cioising  a  tract  of  country  quite  unknown,  but  moreover  from 
ill  being  the  volume  of  the  Journal  which  closes  the  lamented  Voysey's  career ;  this 
being  the  journey  on  which  he  died  on  his  route  f^om  the  left  bank  of  the  Subunreeka 
to  Caleatta,  being  brought  dead  in  his  palkee  to  the  ghat  of  Howrah,  in  a  state  which 
ibewed  that  he  must  have  died  nearly  twenty-four  hours  previously  I  The  date  of  the 
commencement  of  his  fever  is  noted  in  his  Journal.  The  specimens  collected  up  to  his 
deatb  are  in  the  MuaeunL— Bos.] 


MahwUgaon^  iiih  iPe6rtMiry,— The  soil  is  entirely  black  on  the 
iorface  all  the  way  from  Nagpoor.  In  the  bed  of  the  Nag  nuddee, 
I  found  a  great  quantity  of  white  felspar*  quartz,  calcedony  and  other 
minerab  usually  found  in  trap,  the  lower  part  of  the  bank  consisted 
of  a  mixture  of  sand  and  clay»  a  very  complete  separation  being  visible 
between  the  superincumbent  black  soil  and  the  red  underneath.  The 
lorroonding  country  appears  to  be  very  rich,  and  is  tolerably  well 
cultivated. 

MahodOf  i2th  Fcfoiiafy.— Black  soil  until  I  reached  Omree^  when 
it  became  sandy  and  red,  but  speedily  changed  again  to  the  black.  Near 
Haboda  I  was  attracted  by  the  sound  of  a  water^fall  in  the  Ktfn- 
bio,  and  immediately  descended  its  bed.  It  contained  gneiss  and 
granite  rock  in  great  quanti^,  the  gneiss  porphyritic^  containing  large 
crystals  of  white  felspar.     Its  contractions  were  very  much  varied,  as 
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also  the  inclination  of  the  stratification ;  its  direction  was  for  the  most 
part  East  and  West  as  osoal.  It  also  contained  the  nsoal  qoartz  reiDS 
parallel  to  the  stratifications.  Nearer  the  town,  and  lower  down  the 
river,  I  observed  singular  masses  of  hornblende  slate,  socoeeding  to^ 
and  sometimes  mixed  with  the  gneiss.  I  saw  also  several  veins  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  K^nhan  of  a  decomposing  chlorite  schist,  the  contrac* 
tions  of  the  gneiss  were  there  also  very  extraordinary  and  irr^olar. 
The  most  singular  rock  is  the  iron  clay,  which  lies  on  the  gneiss  on  the 
river  bank  ;  I  was  however  unable  to  discover  any  connection  between 
the  two  rocks. 

Bundaxra^  ISA  Aftrtiafy.^.^The  road  as  far  as  Kerbie  was  over 
black  soil.  It  then  became  red,  and  I  observed  in  my  path  freqaeat 
masses  of  the  red  ironstone,  but  I  hesitate  yet  whether  its  proper  S[h 
pellation  is  iron  clay ;  the  usual  accompaniment  of  the  red  ami;  vix. 
numerous  tanks  which  were  tolerably  fell,  gave  indication  of  thelsnMr 
riches  of  the  coun^.  I  shot  a  teal  with  beautiM  white  eyes  in  one 
of  them.  I  was  yesterday  deceived  in  respect  to  the  sitnatiiiiL  of  the 
range  of  peaked  hilis  near  Bundarra.  In  the  Wain  Gunga,  I  fouid 
pieces  of  gneiss^  and  here  and  there  masses  of  the  main  rock  jattiog 
from  beneath  the  diluvial  soO.  There  are  numerous  tanks  and  fine 
groves  of  tamarind  trees  at  Bundarra. 

Bundarra,  14/A  February. — The  sungum  being  mere  distant  than  I 
imagined,  I  stopped  half  way  at  a  small  hill,  on  which  is  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  Rama^  The  rock  was  gneiss  passing  into  mica  date  and 
clay  slate  with  mica. 

Lacknee^  IStk  Februar^-^The  black  soil,  entirely  disappeared^  sad 
in  its  stead  is  found  that  arising  fronk  the  deoompoQtIoD  of  gnsiis. 
The  main  reck  is  now  and  then  seen  in  the  beds  of  rivers  and  mdlshi^ 
but  always  at  considerable  depth  from  the  snrlhee.  Rice  is  prineh 
pally  cultivated,  and  the  tanks  are  very  nuiMrous. 

Sackolee,  I6th  Fdfruary, — The  same  soil,  which  allows  of  veiy  fias 
roads.  For  a  considerable  portion  it  was-  very  red,  and  I  obssivd 
at  the  side  of  the  road;  a  great  quantity  of  the  iron  conglomerate  ia 
large  masses^  It  appeared  to  me  closely  resembling  that  of  Midnaporsi 
I  have  before  observed,  that  there  is  oonsideraUe  differanee  between  tfcs 
iron  clay  found  in  connexion  with  basalt,  though  I  believe  it  to  be 
more  apparent  thim  reaL 
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D90m  KutOTf^  18lft  Fekrumy.'^The  Dalke  Gbtat  in  eomfOBeA 
of  ddoiite  flchist,  with  Dam«roaf  reint  <tf  qaartz.  Thv  direction  <tf  the 
httiBn  4»f  strttifieatioD  is  N.  E.  and  8.  W.,  and  neariy  vertical. 
Deoree  Gliaat  is  composed  of  red  ochraceous  clay  slate.  About  a  nsile 
from  the  sammit  of  the  Ghaut,  saadstooe  and  sandstone  conglomerate 
it  leen.  The  sandstone  resembles  that  of  Gellapoomm,  as  well  as  the 
oosglsmerate  that  near  Ananun. 

The  next  Ohanl  called  Deoree,  is  more  steep  and  elevnted  than  that 
of  Dttllee.   It  is  about  800  feet  abere  the  plain,  and  in  one  part  is  very 

•teepk  the  rock  is  red  oehraceons  clay  slate  with  veins  of  qoartc. 

• 

A  Hry  sBudl  portion  of  the  rock  is  bare,  and  speedily  is  lost  under  the 
iafflense  deposits  of  diluvial  soil.  The  change  from  gneiss  to  clay 
ikte  prrimbly  Ukm  plaoe  between  Lacknee  and  Vergoonee. 

Bmra  Brnt^arta^  I9ih  jPstmory.-^In  the  bed  of,  and  on  the  banks, 
of  the  Beg  nuddee,  I  observed  large  uaasses  of  a  bluish  coloured  quarts 
rock  or  ftinty  slate.  This  appeared  frequently,  afterwards,  crossing 
the  rood,  accompanied  by  common  quarts  roch  which  was  the  only 
roek  I  observed  between  that  place  end  Bum  Bunjarra.  Close  te  my 
encanipmettt  large  masses  of  the  common*bedded  granite  of  India  and 
0  greenstone  rein,  as  usual,  which  I  have  been  able  to  trace  for  up- 
virdo  of  quarter  of  a  mile. 

The  granite  is  exactly  like  some  Hyderabad  specimens,  but  the  green 
Ame  vein  does  not  run  E.  and  W.  but  nealy  N.  and  8.  The  hill  of 
Worarbund  bears  nearly  due  East  from  my  encampment  Tlie  water 
of  this  place  is  detestable.  If  a  well  were  dug  it  would  be  better.  I  am 
ioformed  that  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  procure  water,  but 
they  have  failed  on  account  of  the  badness  of  the  stone  beneath. 

Wo^arbundf  20ik  PArwMty. — The  road  lay  over  granite  aimilar 
to  that  of  Barra  Bunjarra,  the  masses  appearing  very  rarely  from 
heneath  the  alluvial  soil  At  Cbichowlee  nullah,  quartz  rock  and  a 
tisp  veia*  The  hills  on  each  side  of  the  road  were  of  granite,  and 
sttsmaUy  resembled  that  of  Koppa,  the  bedded  masses  inclining  io  the 
fam  of  tors  and  logging  stones.  The  new  road  is  impassable  on  account 
of  the  long  grass  which  completely  covers  it,  the  old  road  after  several 
mnitous  windings  rejoins  it  two  or  three  times.  For  three  ooss 
After  passing  Cbichowlee,  the  soil  is  black.  In  my  immediate  neigh- 
hoarhood  is  a  quartz  hill,  from  it  I  see  the  hill  near  the  Beg  nuddee, 
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and  in  the  evening  I  shall  probably  see  that  of  Deorea  The  quartz 
is  intimately  mixed  with  felspar,  which  is  sometimes  foond  in  separate 
clay  slate^  exactly  resembling  in  some  specimens  that  of  Kerajah  lut 
year. 

Dooroofft  22d  fsftmar^.— Alternation  of  black  soil  and  of  pisifora 
iron  ore^  reminding  me  of  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shedapie- 
ly.  The  face  of  the  country  as  bare  and  destitute  of  trees  as  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sholapoor.  In  the  bed  of  the  Shiwer  nnddee^  a  red- 
dish clay  slate^  the  bed  was  composed  of  siliceous  sand,  and  the  baoks 
of  brown  argiUo-caleareons  soil.  In  my  vicinity  are  numerous  ezca- 
▼ations  of  considerable  dimensions  for  the  purpose  of  making  tanki^ 
the  bottom  about  50  or  60  feet  below  the  surfiuse ;  in  one,  S.  E. 
of  the  town,  is  a  thick  layer  of  limestone  of  a  reddish  colore  which  at  fiist 
appears  to  be  a  hind  of  breccia  or  pudding  stone,  but  on  narrow  m- 
spection,  it  is  evident,  that  the  whole  consists  of  a  thick  bed  of  oysta 
shells  which  have  been  in  some  cases  completely  petrified,  and  ohangsd 
into  a  compact  limestone ;  and  in  others  on  fracture*  conchoidal  lamiae 
are  very  distinct.  Perhaps  it  will  be  diflBeult  to  convince  some  penoos 
that  these  are  really  petrified  oyster  shells^  but  I  haye  not  the  alightest 
doubt,  that  an  experienced  geologist  will  at  once  admit  of  the  fittt 
It  remains  to  be  ascertained,  whether  the  rock  has  a  bituminous  or 
ammoniacal  smell  before  the  blow-pipe ;  they  appear  to  differ  very  littlo 
from  the  shells  at  MiagUh  CondeCi  except  that  in  this  instance  thiy 
are  entire,  whereas  at  the  former  place,  they  are  brcAen ;  here  also  th^ 
appear  to  have  been  compressed.  The  bed  extends  beneath  the  War 
vial  soil  as  far  as  the  bed  of  the  river,  where  there  are  a  few  scattered 
blocks. 

B^qjoaTt  2Sd  PAruanf.'^la  the  bed  of  the  Karoo  nuddee^  I 
observed  the  shells^  and  in  one  bank,  in  particular  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  they  were  particularly  distinct,  owing  to  the  poliali 
which  the  stone  had  received  from  the  friction  of  running  water. 
The  soil  alternated  from  the  red  or  decomposing  pisiform  iron  oie  to 
that  of  the  clay  slate  and  sand. 

JRyqpoor^  28iA  FAruafy.—On  the  24th  I  visited  the  Karoo  aad- 
dee,  about  4  miles  8.  W.  of  Ryepoor.  The  bed  of  the  river  wss 
principally  formed  of  the  shelly  slate  limestone^  but  the  mssees 
did  not  present  the  same  distinct  outline  which  I  observed  forthcr 
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op  tlie  ri?er.  I  occupied  myself  during  the  day  examining  the  qoan- 
titj  of  lime  contained  in  sixty  gndns^  and  found  it  lost  16,  which 
is  equal  to  25  per  cent 

I  observed  alternations  of  black  and  brown  soil,  but  the  nullahs  did 
not  afford  any  indication  of  the  substratum.  Here  and  there,  however, 
pieces  of  the  shelly  limestone  were  seen  in  separate  blocks  lying  on  the 
nirftee.  On  inspecting  the  wells  dug  by  CoL  Agnew  and  Captain 
Hanter,  which  were  about  60  feet  deep,  the  first  rock  was  the  shelly 
limestone  and  afterwards  a  clay  slate,  with  a  various  admixture  of  lime 
deoofflposing  on  exposure  to  rain  and  sun,  the  split  masses  affected  the 
riiomboidal  form.  To  the  N.  W.  of  the  cantonment  there  is  a  large 
•tone  quarry.  The  rock  is  sandstone  passing  into  clay  slate.  The 
Mndatone  is  yery  slaty,  and  breaks  into  rhombpidal  pieces ;  it  is  easily 
qouried,  and  would  I  think  be  cheaper  than  bricks. 

Chandeoofy^  29ih  Febrttary. — On  my  road  hither,  I  frequently 
nw  isolated  masses  of  the  shelly  stone,  but  in  no  place  the  main 
rock.  The  soil  was  alternately  black,  brown,  and  pisiform  iron 
ore. 

Bhahuoy  Isi  Mareh.'^yij  course  was  to-day  N.  E.  by  E.  over 
tlie  lame  kind  of  soil,  and  loose  masses  of  the  shelly  limestone, 
which  are  probaUy  transported.  All  the  villages  on  my  road  are 
nipplied  with  water  from  tanks* 

DuUcntm,  2d  JfareA.->-At  Sindora,  a  half-dug  well  shewed  red  clay 
•iate^  and  this  was  the  only  spot  in  which  I  saw  the  main  rock ;  no- 
thing else  being  visible  but  the  brown  diluvial  soil. 

Lowimt  Sd  Marek.^The  hill  S.  E.  which  I  saw  from  Bhainsa 
11  Sonakani ;  there  was  formerly  a  gold  mine  beneath  it ;  my  course 
is  doe  East  to-morrow  ;  my  course  to-day  was  N.  E.  by  E.  ^ 
Eait,  This  Tillage  was  formerly  very  flourishing.  It  was  plundered  in 
the  time  of  Sewajee  by  the  ruler  of  Sonakani,  and  has  since  gradually 
•Qok  to  ruin.  The  black  slaty  limestone,  which  is  spread  about  in 
detached  pieces  in  great  quantity,  is  said  to  lie  under  the  diluvial  soil, 
and  is  also  found  on  the  river  Mahanuddee. 

EoUnghy^  Aih  March.^^ln  a  nullah  near  Lowun,  black  calca- 
Kous  day  slate,  and  on  the  right  bank  and  bed  of  the  river, 
precisely  the  same  rock.  The  bed  consisted  of  coarse  granitic  sand. 
The  coarse  of  the  river  is  nearly  due  North,  and  is  two  furlongs  wide. 
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At  present  the  pool*  are  all  etagnant,  and  I  did  not  obierre  any  streia 
or  motion  in  the  water  to  direet  one.  The  aaae  of  the  yiUage  on  the 
river  bank  it  Karwa,  there  ia  a  temple,  whose  size  afaewi^  k  mm  net 
always  in  its  present  mined  slate. 

BeUagurh,  6th  Manh Clay  alste  like  thai  of  Kotioghy  m  the 

beds  of  noUahs^  soosetimes  in  the  road,  and  is  aoooeeded  hj 
a  reddish  sandstone.  And  I  have  little  dooht  thai  were  it  net 
for  the  abrupt  disappearance  under  the  brown  dilariai  anil,  that  I 
should  be  able  to  observe  the  same  gradual  changes  I  hnvo  notiosd 
in  the  Dekkan.  At  a  village  called  Kosoola»  whioh  atanda  on  a  hill  of 
sandstone,  the  rock  was  in  large  masses,  and  latber  slatf ,  like  that  st 
Ranpoor  s  I  am  convinoed  that  the  rocks  of  this  formadoa  nre  so* 
temporaneons  with  and  prior  to  the  granite.  NnUahs  haTO  now  coah 
menced  making  their  appearance  sinoe  my  approach  to  the  hills.  I 
shall  eross  the  outgoing  of  the  range  to-norrow.  At  Poorgaon,  Dallia- 
puhar,  a  remarkable  peak,  and  Sonakani,  bore,  the  former  North  sad 
the  latter  Soath. 

Tanre^par^  6th  March. — I  crossed  the  Pass  of  Silmar,  a  litds 
beyond  Jora  Devi,  the  ascent  is  trifling,  the  road  good.  At  Jon 
Devi  the  red  granular  sandstone.  In  the  Pass,  sandsloiie  cooglo- 
merate  immediately  followed  by  the  clay  slate  and  ahdly  HaiestOBe. 
At  Belaipoor  the  rocks  had  a  most  remarkably  mottled  appearance, 
arising  from  large  masses  of  calcareous  clay  slate  enveloped  in  a  paste 
of  quartz,  in  grains  containing  small  pieces  of  the  same  rook ;  very  few 
of  the  masses  seem  much  rounded  by  attrition.  The  spaee  occupied  fay 
the  rooks  was  about  a  furlong  square.  At  a  short  distance  appesccd 
the  usual  sandstone  followed  by  the  calcareous  clay  slate.  The  Pan 
which  I  crossed  to«day  is  in  the  range  of  hills  whence  I  first  got  sigfat 
of  Bhyesah,  and  as  I  have  been  travelling  N.  £.  and  E.  their  came 
is  nearly  8.  W.  and  N.  £. ;  the  intimate  resemblance  In  outline  sad 
structure,  with  the  sandstone  hills  of  the  saiM  femation* 

I  observed  no  rocks  until  I  reached  Sarunghur,  where  laige  mssiei 
of  sandstone  were  exposed. 

Laindurrahf  6th  March, — Sandstone  appeaia  to  be  the  prevail- 
ing rock,  however,  at  the  top  of  the  Pass  the  calcareous  day  dkt$ 
seems  most  to  abound.  In  the  beds  of  nullahs,  the  horiKmtal  day 
slate  is  ahnost  invariably  seen.     It  is,  generally  speaking,  the  love^ 
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iMtt  rock«  Th«  ModaUme  •zactly  reaeniblet  that  of  the  SUman  Pais.; 
IB  MM  Mr  two  placeft  1  pareaivtd  lancktoMi  conglomeiala^  bat  in  small 
qaantity. 

Cordemaky  9ik  lf«rcL~Aboat  tw«»  miltti  Soatk  of  Laiadorrah 
ftwaiwmcea  tba  Cootie  Calee  Ghaal,  wkidb  is  aet  so  exteonTe  ae  thai 
«l  Deoeir.  It  ie  ooaipoted  ef  saadeloiM^  beneath  which  it  day  datei 
aJthd^h  It  la  ataallj  ezpoeed  ia  the  lame  maaner  aa  at  Deoeir,  be- 
tween Genairiak  and  the  Pase*  After  fMsing  over  aandiloae  eoagloae- 
late^  I  came  oa  large  bedded  nuMsea  of  granite,  which  appeared  ocea- 
noaallj  the  whole  distance  beiweea  its  first  eonuneaeement  and  Ihie 
plsoe.  Its  jnaetiion  cenld  no  whore  be  observed  ea  aecanal  of  the 
tUekaess  of  the  dilavial  soil.  The  granite  contains  a  eeasiderable 
portioB  of  felspar  aad  white  mica,  the  qoarts  ia  leasl  ia  qaaotity* 

Kahpam^  lOth  JforcA.— Between  Ordnnnah  aad  Chaevei^aon,  gia* 
Bite  with  felspef  and  white  mica.  In  one  spot  a  tra^  vein  of  the 
asual  fciad.  Near  Cheereegaon  I  observed  coocenftrie  lamellar  granite, 
•imilar  t»  that  of  Hyderabad.  It  geaerally  appeared  in  large  beilded 
■asses.  The  bed  of  the  nullahs  and  livera  were  composed  of  granitiie 
sand 

I  observed  some  masses  of  the  laterite^  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
banks  of  the  Kanhaa  at  Blahoda.  The  range  of  hills^  which  appear  ta  the 
Northward,  are  called  the  Bamh-puhar ;  the  Maha  Nuddee  runs  on 
the  other. 

Sumbu^nHfr^  \  \A  ifardk— On  my  road  hither,  I  freqnently  observ* 
sd  the  granite  and  ike  usual  trap  veins.  Shortly  after  approaching 
the  termination  of  the  Bamh-puhar  range  of  hiUs^  I  observed 
gneiss,  which  appeared  to  lie  in  planes  of  stratification  parallel  to  the 
range.  These  appearaaeea  ecMtinaed  as  far  as  the  bed  of  the  river, 
which  ia  covered  with  masses  of  gneiss.  The  bed  of  the  river  con* 
asts  of  sand  not  much  comminuted.  In  this  bed  the  diamonds  are 
sought  bt ;  they  are  leand  in  a  Uack  sand  below  the  upper  sand.  It 
is  said  that  no  diamonds  are  found  in  the  river  above  the  confluence  of 
the  Eeb^  and  it  is  supposed  that  they  have  their  origin  in  the  rocfas  in 
thai  liver,  or  on  ita  banks*  The  Company  have  the  right  of  search,  and 
ia  their  handa  it  is  not  at  all  productive.  The  Rajah  of  Sombolpoor 
ofibred  a  rent  to  the  Company  for  right  of  search. 

SmAuipoar^  ISih  Jf^ircA.— I  went  this  day  to  visit  the  diamond 
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mines ;  the  Rajah's  Dewan  had  told  as,  that  the  principal  place  ofoearch 
was  at  the  junction  of  the  Eeb  ri?er  and  the  Maha  Nnddee ;  neverthe- 
less we  were  taken  to  a  place  in  the  l>ed  of  the  Maha  Naddee  consider- 
ably below  it,  and  where  it  runs  between  a  large  island,  called  the  Hin 
Coond,  and  the  prolongation  of  the  Barah-pahar  hills*  We  passsd 
through  a  continued  extent  of  forest  land,  in  which  I  observed  the 
ebony  tree,  the  saol,  some  small  tealc  trees,  the  Pavetta  Indica,  the 
Palas  in  fall  bloom,  he  he  We  crossed  the  Maha  Naddee  to  a  large 
island,  and  after  going  two  miles  in  a  N.  W.  direction,  came  to  another 
island,  which  we  soon  crossed,  and  arrived  at  the  hats  of  the  gosrd 
and  workers  of  the  mines*  The  miners  were  at  work  in  the  bed  of  the 
river,  about  one  mile  below  this  spot  I  was  informed  that  they 
were  directed  in  their  search  by  the  presence  of  a  blackish  earth  under 
the  sand,  in  which  was  found  rounded  pebbles  of  all  sizes,  from  one  foot 
diameter  to  one  inch.  They  were  principally  composed  of  clay  slate^ 
flinty  slate,  jasper  and  jaspery  ironstone.  A  bund  is  formed  to  stop 
the  water,  and  the  earth  which  is  dug  out  is  carried  to  a  spot  where  a 
running  stream  is  made  to  pass  jover  it  The  sand  brought  down  by 
this  means  is  subjected  to  search  in  wooden  shovels ;  no  diamond  had 
been  found  for  a  considerable  time. 

KuUerbuggc^  ^Oih  JfarcA.— Course  at  N.  E«  between  Sopnn  and 
the  Gher  Gattee.  I  passed  over  some  argillaceous  limestone^  which  ia 
one  place  bore  a  slaty  character ;  the  Pass  of  Gher  Gattee  is  com- 
posed of  quartz  rock.  In  several  places  on  my  road,  I  observed 
laterite,  but  could  no  where  discover  its  connexion  with  the  rook 
beneath.    My  course  was  N.  £. 

Samasingkurf  2lti  JlfarcA.—- In  the  beds  of  all  the  nullahs  I  observ- 
ed gneiss,  also  I  frequently  came  on  lumps  of  the  laterite^  but  never 
observed  its  connexion  with  the  gneiss.  The  soil  is  far  the  most  part 
sandy. 

CMppadhee^  2^d  ifarcA.— Considerable  quantities  of  homhleDds 
schist  in  the  nullah,  evidently  subordinate  to  the  gneissi 

Koioaniah,  25th  Marek. — ^The  gneiss  in  some  places  passes  into  a 
mica  schist,  and  contains  moreover  numerous  l>eds  of  h<HiibleBds 
schist,  and  a  few  of  quartz  rock.  This  and  clay  was  not  so  frequent,  ss 
I  have  before  observed  it 

Raooipaite  or  HaUeebar,  29th  March, — The  road  was  very  antm. 
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tnd  ilony,  and  the  tains  y^ry  nameront  to  aaoend  the  raviiiet ;  the  rock 
fjmu  puuog  into  mica  schist  with  nomeroas  tcIds  and  beds  of  quarts 
nek.  The  latter  part  of  the  Jam  Ghattee  Pass  is  of  hcmblende  schist^ 
vitkoQt  any  admixture  of  either  felspar  or  quartz.  Nothing  can  be 
moie  erroneous  than  Arrowsmith's  map^  as  it  stands  at  present.  The 
dip  of  the  gneiss  is  Southward,  and  the  plane  of  stratification  E. 
tadW. 

Ckmioak^  2d  April — At  Oaigah,  the  gneiss  is  laid  bare  to  a  con- 
ndflraUe  extent  In  the  bed  of  a  nullah,  I  observed  several  quaru 
Ttinst— .To  Direcola  is  throogh  a  very  deep  forest  without  any  cul- 
tiTition,  except  in  a  small  spot  near  Direcola*  The  rock  is  gneiss 
hmbiende  sokist,  and  quarts  rock  repeatedly  alternating. 

Cieekurdurpoarf  Sd  4prf(.— The  rock  around  this  place  is  gneiss, 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  quartz  intermixed. 

Sure^ela^  6A  April^r^On  the  road  from  Kishenpoor  1  saw 
fneiis  in  the  beds  of  all  the  nuUalis,  and  a  kind  of  clay  stone  lying 
in  a  bed  in  the  gneiss  near  the  Soonjee ;  this  change  is  analogous 
to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  granite  at  Hyderabad,  from  green- 
•toue  into  the  potstone.  Numerous  large  beds  and  elongated  veins 
of  white  quarts;  it  is  not  improbable  that  metalliferous  ores  ex- 
ist in  this  rock.  It  has  been  found  the  richest  in  metals  of  all  the  In- 
dian rocks.  At  Callastry  it  contains  lead  ore  mixed  with  silver ;  at  Nel- 
loK^  copper ;  at  Nagpoor,  manganese  and  lead  ore  and  copper;  micace- 
ous iron  ore  is  a  very  common  product  of  this  rock.  The  iron  clay  which 
I  observed  at  Mahoda,  and  in  many  places  along  the  great  road,  has 
Bot  been  seen  since  I  left  Sumbulpoor.  I  did  not  stay  long  at  that 
place  to  ascertain  its  habitat ;  but  I  was  informed  that  it  was  found  on  the 
"uunits  of  some  of  the  lulls  in  the  vicinage.  From  the  frcility  with 
which  it  is  wrought  and  its  durability,  it  is  always  preferred  to  other 
materials ;  great  part  of  the  building  in  forts  at  Sumbulpoor  is  off 
tikis  stone. — At  Suraukbela,  granite  exactly  resembling  that  found  in 
loffle  paru  of  the  province  of  Hyderabad. 

Idkuli,  7ih  4prtX— Granite,  of  the  lamellar  kind  sometimes  pass- 
ing into  gneiss  is  the  universal  rock  intermixed  with  beds  of  quartz 
^k,  and  the  greenstone  veins  and  beds.  In  one  part  I  observed 
a  large  grained  decomposing  granite,  composed  of  large  amorphous 

<^ryatall]zations  of  white  mica,  felspar  and  quartz. 

5  z 
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Bapmara  or  BagmarOf  SA  ApriL — I  Dame  over  the  oaneeatrie 
granite  pauifig  into  gneiat,  and  namerooa  trap  yeina.  The  tank  water 
here  waa  remarkably  bad. 

9<4  4prt/.«-CooUana,  left  bank  of  the  Soobanreeka»  I  passed  a 
large  nnllah.  In  this  short  march  of  only  nine  milei»  I  pasaad  lai^e 
maa sea  of  qnartz  rock  lying  in  gneiss  and  mica  schist,  and  foiud  in 
the  bed  of  the  river  Soobunreeka,  mica  sdiist,  with  large  veina  of  horn- 
blende rock  and  greenstone. 

Cooliana^  10<4  Jpril'^l  found  the  rocks  of  the  Ghaut  were  mica 
schist,  with  veins  and  beds  of  quartz  rock. 

Dhadkoy  Wih  Aprii. — I  passed  through  the  village  of  NaraiBg- 
poor,  where  the  manufactory  of  the  chlorite  schist  into  cops  and 
plates  is  established ;  the  stone  is  found  in  the  neighbouring  Pass  of 
Narsingpoor.  I  purchased  one  small  cup  for  5  pice ;  they  are  first  of 
all  cut  into  their  proper  shape  with  a  chisel  and  knife^  and  subaeqnent* 
ly  turned ;  many  are  spoiled  in  the  first  part  of  the  prooeaa.  The  Pass 
of  Nsrsingpoor,  already  about  300  feet  above  the  village,  is  composed 
of  mica  schist  passing  into  clay  slate.  I  observed  this  rock  the  whole 
distance  to  Dhadka,  containing  veins  and  beds  of  white  quartz. 

12/A  i^prtil— -Rocks  of  Coliapal.     The  same  mica  schist  with  quartz 
veins.    One  specimen  of  quartz  reminded  me  of  azioite. 


Geological  Remarks  during  the  March  from  Benares  (Old  Roadj) 
via  Hazareebaugh,  Bankoora  and  Burdwan  to  Barrackpoor.  By 
Dr.  J.  Row,  B.  M.  S. 

After  crossing  the  Sonne  river  at  the  village  of  Baroon,  situated  on 
its  right  bank,  marched  through  Nonrungabad  to  the  village  of  Mun- 
urpoor,  close  under  a  range  of  low  hills,  composed  of  grey  granite ; 
passed  next  through  Sherghatty  and  Ohurwya,  daring  which  stage 
passed  over  an  undulating  country,  with  here  and  there  maaseaof 
granite  peeping  above  the  sur&ce.  Range  of  hills  mpning  East  and 
West,  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  village.  We  next  proceeded  to 
Kanachuttee  fourteen  miles,  during  which  march  we  ascended  the 
Dunghye  Pass,  ascent,  about  five  miles,  composed  entirely  of  gneiss 
from  bottom  to  top. 
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Frdm  Kanadiuttee  to  Penarkoon^  near  the  encamping  groand, 
foond  mieaeeons  sandstone,  very  friable  and  slaty,  also  the  same  rock 
Id  a  little  declivity  towards  a  nullah  S.  £.  as  well  as  in  the  nullah,  and 
bornblende  rock.  Thence  to  Katkamsandy  at  the  35 1st  mile  stone, 
daring  this  stage,  at  abcnt  five  miles  from  camp,  reached  the  village  on 
the  right  called  Dewuree,  near  to  which  had  to  cross  the  Balbul  River, 
aboat  100  yards  in  breadth.  On  the  left  bank,  at  about  50  yards 
distant,  is  a  hot  spring,  situated  about  twenty  feet  above  the  river ; 
water  bubbled  up  when  a  stick  was  inserted,  and  appeared  to  be 
about  the  temperature  of  \\S^  or  120^;  but  I  had  not  a  thermometer 
it  hand  to  prove  it.  Taste  sulphureous  and  slightly  salt,  and  emitting 
a  sulphureous  vapour.  Bed  of  the  river  ankle  deep,  and  a  small 
stream  at  this  season  (February)  with  rather  predpitous  banks.  Ascent 
ntely  the  whole  way.  About  half  way,  met  with  greenstone  and 
bamblende  slate,  quartz  rock  was  greenish  grey  and  compact  and 
por|riiyritic  in  the  bed  of  the  Bulbul,  with  patches  of  red,  light  and 
dsrky  resembling  jasper.  The  rock  behind  the  village  of  Kutkumsandy 
and  bed  of  the  nullah  composed  entirely  of  gneiss. 

Our  next  stage  was  to  Hasareebaugh.  At  three  miles  from  en- 
esmping  ground  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  Kutkumsandy  Ghaut, 
distance  about  three  miles  from  bottom  to  top.  Rock  composing  the 
Psss  Anaisted  of  gneiss  at  the  top,  quartz  rock  abounded,  coarse 
sad  ilne  grained,  advancing  into  the  table  land,  quartz  rock  seen  in 
every  direction  from  Hazareebaugh  to  Deigwa,  ten  and  three-quarter 
miles.  At  about  three  miles  from  Hazaree  began  to  descend  gradu*. 
ally.  Paafed  some  detached  hills  half-way,  of  gneiss,  also  in  the  beds 
of  the  nullah ;  but  further  on,  on  the  higher  parts,  white  quartz  rock 
sppeared.  About  half  a  mile  from  Deigwa  found  a  steep  hill  consisting 
entirely  of  crystallised  quartz  rock,  of  white  and  rose  color,  separate 
snd  mixed  in  layers,  which  was  very  beautiful.  The  bed  of  the 
nullah  at  Deigwa  was  composed  of  gneiss. 

We  next  proceeded  to  Chuttroo  Chuttee,  thirteen  and  a  half  miles. 
Road  very  undulating  all  the  way^  some  of  the  ascents  very  steep ; 
ciiwed  a  Pass  called  the  Tootkee  Ghaut,  up  to  a  telegraph  close  to 
tbe  road,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length.  In  the  Pass  found  gneiss 
fine  grained  and  light  coloured.  The  sur&ce  of  the  country  covered 
with  quartz  rock  and  gneiss.     The  beds  of  the  nullahs  also  consisting 
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of  gneias  and  hotrnUeBdey  and  the  sobataDee  No*  2,  whidi  Mr. 
PiddisgUm  has  taanA  to  be  eonmdaiB,  and  on  some  heights  on  the 
left,  about  half  way  to  Chnitroo,  I  found  in  large  qnantities  qnartx 
loek  with  eonindam  (No.  4,)  of  pore  white  and  greeniih  giej  eolor 
imbedded.  0 

In  a  nallah  at  Chuttroo  mnning  S.  to  N.,  the  bed  formed  of  eon- 
twted  gneias,  and  eontaining  large  plates  of  mica,  and  here  and  there 
hornblende.  Inclination  East  to  West.  It  is  as  well  to  mark,  that 
there  was  a  short  avenue  of  trees  at  the  entrance  to  Chuttroo  from 
the  Deigwa  side. 

From  Chuttroo  to  Ooomea  thirteen  and  a  half  miles ;  encamped 
here;  the  dak  bungalow  at  the  two-hundredth  mile  stone.  Croaoed  in 
thia  atage  six  wet  nullahs>  and  came  down  the  Tilla  Paaa;  gentle 
deaeent  the  whole  way.  The  aurfiiee  of  the  hilla  covered  with  qunrtSy 
bed  of  the  nullaha  and  deelivitiea  shewing  eoarae  gneiaa  with  large 
proportion  of  mica.  At  the  village  of  Ooomea,  the  higher  places 
eovered  with  atrata  of  eoarae  and  fine  grit  atone,  containing  portions 
of  felspar  and  mica ;  alao  micaceous  sandstone  at  the  dak  bungalow  ; 
a  range  of  hills  West  of  camp  three  koaa»  called  the  Soogoo  range,  and 
one  hill  N.  £.  viaible  aince  leaving  Hasareebaugh  aeven  koaa  firom 
hence,  called  Parisnath,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  said  to  be  the  town 
of  PalgUDJ.  Went  to  the  bed  of  the  B(wako  river,  one  mile  Soath, 
which  emerges  from  the  Soogoo  range,  and  during  ita  courae  brings 
down  apedmena  of  coal,  aa  both  that  mineral  and  black  micaoeooa 
aandatone  and  ahell  were  found  in  rolled  apedmena  in  ita  bed. 
The  ravinea  running  into  the  river,  and  its  bed,  foeed  with  atrata  of 
aandatone,  aa  if  done  by  art. 

The  nest  atage  waa  Augbalee,  thirteen  milea,  at  the  one  hundred 
and  eighty..8eventh  mileatona 

From  Goomea  deacended  into  a  steep  nullah  with  little  water,  and 
about  one  and  a  half  mile  croaaed  the  Borako  river ;  five  milea  further 
over  rather  even  country,  but  deacending  gradually,  croeaed  the  aandy 
bed  of  the  Damooda  river,  thence  to  Augbalee  six.  and  a  halt 

The  aurfoce  of  the  country  covered  with  quarts  rock ;  one  of  the 
nullahs  half  way  between  the  Damooda  and  Augbalee,  contained  horn- 
blende  rock  and  greenatone,  with  veina  of  quarts  and  aome  mieSi 
The  rat  conaiated  of  gneiaa. 
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A  hill  immediately  S.  of  the  bungalow  ooDsisted  of  gneiM,  the  in- 
gredients  of  which  are  all  white.  Mica,  quartz  and  felspar,  aim  at 
the  base,  some  blocks  of  foliated  quartz. 

The  bed  of  the  nullah  below  had  beautiful  vertical  and  horizontal 
•trata  of  gneias^  with  Teins  of  greenstone  and  white  and  red  quartz 
and  felspar.  Inclination  of  strata  B.  and  W.  across  the  nullah.  In  this 
nullah  were  found  specimens  of  No.  2,  which  Mr.  Piddington  has 
named  a  variety  of  corundum. 

We  next  proceeded  to  Chas8>  fifteen  miles,  encamped  West  of  the 
bungalow,  between  that  and  the  nuddee.  In  the  ravines  S.  of  camp 
and  opposite  side  of  the  road,  the  ground  strewed  with  beautiful 
masses  of  quartz  crystals  and  foliated  quartz  combined.  Some  very 
large  masses.  In  the  nullah  West  of  camp  200  yards,  found  the  same 
beautiful  varieties  of  gneiss,  and  containing  large  blocks  of  foliated 
quartz.  In  the  bed  of  the  nullah,  the  strata  were  as  it  were  uplifted, 
turned  vertically,  while  those  on  the  banks  were  horizontally  placed. 
Between  camp  and  the  nullah  off  the  road  on  the  right  came  upon 
the  commencement  of  a  tank,  and  found  large  quantities  of  large  and 
small  masses  of  globular  greenstone* 

From  Chass  passed  through  Chundunkeearee  fourteen  miles,  to 
Dobra  twelve  miles;  the  country  became  generally  flat  and  level,  with 
here  and  there  granite  rock  above  the  surface.  The  beds  of  the 
nullahs  containing  gneiss,  about  four  miles  before  reaching  Dobra, 
but  with  a  rock  of  greenstone  at  the  foot  of  which  was  a  telegraph 
tower.  The  encamping  ground  at  Dobra  covered  with  quarts  and 
mica,  and  here  and  there  patches  of  gneiss,  and  in  the  bed  of  a  tank 
which  was  digging  near  the  village,  the  red  clay  contained  enormous 
quantities  of  mica  sdust,  containing  crystals  of  schorl  in  large  propor- 
tions, this  schist  was  quite  soft  when  removed  from  the  soil,  and 
became  speedily  hard  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

At  Rugonathpoor,  ten  and  three-quarter  miles  further  over  a  flat 
country,  with  here  and  there  rocks  of  gneiss,  encamped  under  the 
Rugonathpoor  hills,  three  or  four  conical-shaped  masses  of  bare  rock, 
consisting  of  gneiss,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the  town,  large  and  po- 
pulous. 

Some  rocks  between  Rugonathpoor  and  Siljam,  twelve  and  three- 
quarter  miles,  here  gneiss  with  veins  of  hornblende. 
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We  next  proceeded  to  Chatna  thirteen  and  a  half  miles,  on  the 
road,  the  beds  of  the  nullahs  contained  some  dark  coloured  gneiii, 
with  greenstone  here  and  there^  and  the  surface  of  the  country  quarts 
rock* 

At  Bankoora  found  gneiss  in  patches  above  the  sur&ce,  and  la 
some  ravines  North  of  cantonments  found  nodules  of  iron  day, 
(laterite,)  with  blocks  of  crystallized  quarts  rock  in  an  ^ipanotly 
vitrified  state,  and  of  a  grey  color. 

The  iron  clay  was  also  seen  in  the  next  state  from  BankoorStViz. 
BuUeatore,  and  also  in  one  or  two  places  gneiss. 

ROUTB. 

MUei. 

Sherghatty,.. to 

Ghurway, 12    cross  the  Boorun  and  Fulgo  rivers. 

Kanachuttee,.»  ••  14}  ascend  the  Dunghye  pass. 

Penarkoon,..  ••*•  8} 

Kutkumsandy,  • .  9^  cross  the  Bulbul  river. 

Hasareebagh,  •   ••  12f  ascend  the  Kutkumsandy  pass. 

Deigwa, 10^ 

Chuttroo  Chuttee,.  13^  descend  the  Tootkee  pass. 

Goomea, IS^  down  the  Tillia  pass. 

Augbalee, 18^  jford  the  Borako  and  Damooda  riven. 

Ghass, 15 

Chundunkeearee, ..  14 

Dobra, 12 

Rugonathpoor, ....  11 

Siljam, 18 

Chatna, 13 

Bancoora^ 9 
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A  Gt^fnphkol  Notice  of  the  Valley  of  Juilalabad.     By  Capi,  G.  H. 

MaoGbb60b>  C.  B. 

1.  Tlie  comitry  which  is  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Governor  of 
Geom  k'  ai  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^  Valley  of  the  Cabul  river,  bat  it  is  gene. 
Notice.  rally  termed  Ningrahar,  or  Nongnihar,  the  former  be- 
ing a  eorroption  of  the  latter  word,  which  signifies  in  the  Aifghan 
hogosge  nine  rivers,  or  rivoiets,  and  has  reference  to  those  by  which 
die  valley  is  intersected. 

2.  The  Khybor  moantaias  cross  the  valley  at  its  eastern  end ;  the 
*  fioud  '       <i^<^^  ridge  of  Soofaid  Koh  forms  its  Soathem  boundary ; 

the  hills  of  Kourkutcha,  and  Seah  Koh,  and  the  desert 
of  Gombeer,  trace  its  Western  limits ;  and  on' the  North  it  is  bounded 
by  the  primary  and  inferior  ranges  of  the  Safee  and  Momund  hills, 
wbieh  ire  separated  by  the  Coshkote  river. 

3.  The  Cabul  river  flows  through  the  Northern  part  of  the  valley,  and 
ill  direction  is  East  by  South,  and  West  by  North ;  on  its  left  bank  from 
lalpoorah  to  Kama,  a  distance  of  about  thirty.five  miles,  lie  the  Mo. 
nond,  (Be-doulut)  hills ;  in  some  places  they  form  ridges  which  ad- 
nnee  and  overhang  its  banks,  and  then  bend  back  and  form  the  plains 
of  Goshta  and  Kama:  at  the  confluence  of  the  Hoshkote  and  Cabul 
riTen,  the  valley  opens  out  to  the  North,  and  forms  the  fertile  districts 
of  Shiwah  Shegee  and  Beysoot;  the  two  latter  are  divided  by  a  low 
lidge  of  barren  hills,  called  Tungee  Phagoo.  The  Northern  boundary 
of  Shiwa,  which  skirts  the  Safee  hills,  may  be  estimated  at  fifteen 
BQlei  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Cabul  river,  and  the  mean  width  of 
^heie  districts,  limited  on  the  East  by  the  Koshkote  river,  and  on  the 
Veit  by  the  Gumbeer  desert  at  six  miles.  This  part  of  the  valley  is 
^^  generally  considered  as  belonging  to  Nungnihar,  but  as  it  bears 
on  the  Koshkote  river,  which  is  one  of  those  that  give  origin  to  the 
'^nDi  it  seems  to  me  to  be  very  properly  included  under  the  deno. 
ninaUon 

4.  On  the  South  side  of  the  Cabul  river  are  the  plains  of  Juilalabad, 
^^^eh,  Butteekhote,  Besh  Boolay  and  Dukka,.  The  first  men. 
^«d  are  divided  by  the  Alee  Boghan  hills,  termed  by  the  natives 
'  Soorkh  Dewar ;'  these  cross  the  valley,  and  form  a  low  connecting 
^^&  between  the  Momund  hills  and  the  Soofoid  Koh.    The  plain 
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of  Butteekote  is  joined  on  the  North,  by  that  of  Chardeh,  and  the 
country  to  the  South  of  it,  and  of  the  plain  of  JiiUaiabad,  slants  up 
to  the  base  of  the  Soofaid  Koh,  Besh  Boolay  is  included  in  thii 
highland,  which  Lieutenant  Wood  of  the  Indian]  Navy«  describes  si 
embracing  all  the  rough  and  broken  ground  between  the  Khybar 
and  Kurkutcha  ranges,  and  estimates  its  length  at  fifty-nine  miles, 
and  its  mean  width  at  fifteen. 

5.  The  small  plain  of  Dukka  lies  on  the  Western  entrance  (tf  the 

Khybur  pass ;  the  Cabul  river  marks  its  Northern  boundsry ; 

it  is  enclosed  on  all  other  sides  by  the  inferior  ranges  of  Ifae 
Kbybur  hills  (Khoord  Khybur) ;  the  high  road  from  Dukka  to  Julia- 
labad  defiles  Westerly  through  the  hills,  and  at  the  narrow  part  of 
the  pass,  a  Thanah  of  Momunds  is  stationed  for  the  protection  of  tra- 
▼ellers;  on  debouching  from  the  defile  the  road  leads  out  on  the  Oeer- 
dee  country,  passes  on  to  Huzumow  and  Bersawul,  and  opens  out  on 
the  valleys  of  Butteekote  and  Chardeh. 

6.  The  plain  of  Butteekote  is  little  else  than  a  stony  desert;  that  of 
Butteekote.     ^^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^  fertile,  on  the  North  of  which  flows  the 

Cabul  river.  Mar  Koh,  or  serpent  hill,  limits  its  Eastern 
boundary ;  on  its  West  are  the  Alee  Boghan  hills,  and  South  lies  the 
Butteekote  desert;  its  length  may  be  estimated  at  nine  miles,  sod 
mean  width  at  three  and  a  half. 

7*  To  describe  the  plain  of  JuUalabad,  I  will  quote  firom  Liestensnt 
Wood's  report  on  this  part  of  the  country,  submitted  to  GovemmeDt 
in  1883. 

'*  A  ridge  of  hills  called  Deh  Koh,  or  the  black,  rises  about  Jog- 
dulluk,  and  running  East  by  North  till  it  meets  the  Cabul  liver^ 
bounds  the  plain  of  Jullalabad  on  the  North ;  to  the  South  it  has  the 
highland  of  Nung  Nuhan ;  East  it  has  the  hills  of  Alee  Baghan  sod 
desert  of  Butteekote,  while  its  Western  limit  is  marked  by  ridges 
which  here  project  into  the  valley  of  the  Soorkh  Rood. 

''  The  length  of  the  Jullalabad  plain  is  twenty.five  miles,  and  its 
width  does  not  exceed  four  miles.  A  plain  situated  so  high  up  the 
temperate  zone,  with  snowy  mountains  in  sight  on  the  North  sod 
South,  producing  all  the  vegetable  productions  of  a  more  SoutbefO 
clime,  is  one  of  those  exceptions,  resulting  firom  local  influences,  that 
are  often  found  to  militate  against  received  opinions  regarding  dimale. 
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Fkms  Jolktebad  to  Gmdaiiiiiiiik,  the  dittaooe  ii  tweoty.eight  miles, 
aad  the  diflbienee  in  the  elevfttion  of  the  two  places  is  2830  feet,  the 
former  being  3170  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  latter  4150.  Travelling 
from  the  plain  of  JuUalabad,  the  change  from  a  hot  to  a  cold  cli. 
aanle  is  first  perceived  at  Oundnmmuk ;  so  sadden  is  the  transition 
that  natives  affirm  it  snows  on  one  side,  while  rain  ialls  on  the  oppo- 
aite." 

8.  The  following  rivers  intersect  Nung  Nnhan : — 

I.  The  8oorkh  Rood,  or  red  river. 
3.  TheOundummuk    ditto. 

3.  The  Knnerssoo         ditto. 

4.  The  Chipreeal  ditto. 

5.  The  Hisaruk  ditto. 

6.  The  Kote  ditto.. 

7.  The  River  of  Momand  Dnrrah, 

8.  The  Kashkote,  and 

9.  Cabul  rivers. 

9.  The  Boorkh  Rood  rises  in  Bara  Koh,  ilows  through  the  Hisarut 

Soorkh  Rood  ^^'^^^>  i^^°*  ^  Oimdummak  river  at  Tuttung-i. Maho- 
med  Acbar^  and  falls  into  the  Cabul  river  at  Dnrrounta ; 
it  is  called  the  red  river,  from  the  colour  of  its  water ;  it  is  fed  by 
tribntary  streams  at  Tootoo,  Baghwanee,  Tnttnng  and  Bala  Bagh. 
The  Soorkh  Rood  is  not  navigable. 

10.  The  Oundammuk  river  rises  in  the  Soofaid  Koh  ,•  it  is  joined 
^     .         ,  by  streams  from  MoonkheeKheil  and  Koodee  Kheil, 

Bif or.  it  flows  by  Onndammnk,  and  foils  into  the  Soorkh 

Rood ;  at  Killa  AUadad  Khan  it  is  not  navigable. 

1 1.  The  Kurrussoo  river  rises  in  the  Soofaid  Koh,  runs  through  the 

valley  of  the  Wuiceeree  Khoogeeanee^  passes  Kujja, 
liiver.  Behoor,  and  Futtehabad,  and  flows  into  the  Soorkh 

Rood  close  to  the  town  of  Bala  Bagh. 

12.  The  Chippreeal  river  rises  in  the  Soofaid  Koh,  a  little  above 

.  Pttcheea,  flows  by  Agan,  Chipreeal  and  Heidab,  and 

BiTer.  joins  the  Cabul  river  about  four  miles  to  the  Eastward 

of  Jullalabad,  at  Serai.i*Khoosh  Goombuz. 

6a 
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13.  The  Hisanik  like  the  rest  rises  in  theSoo&id  Kdi^aboye  Muxeenay 
HUaruk  '^"^  ^^  Hisarshaee,  Burroo  and  fiareekal,  travels  on  to 

Kiver.  Chardeh,  and  sinks  into  the  Cabul  rirer  at  Laehoopoor. 

14.  The  Kote  river  rises  in  the  8oo&id  Kote^  its  coarse  is  by  Khtu- 
„  der  Khanee,  Batteekote,  Cfaardeh^  and  &lls  into  the  Cabul 

River.  river  at  Killa-i.Khalid  Khan* 

15.  The  river  of  Momand  Dorra  rises  in  a  valley  from  whieh  it  takes 
^         .  the  name,  and  which  is  situated  among  the  inner  ranfss 

Kiver.  of  Soofaid  Koh.  This  river  flows  past  the  Nazeean  valley, 

and  the  Sheinwaree  forts  of  Besh  Boolaly ;  it  branches  into  two  streams 
near  Busawul ;  the  larger  one  ftdls  into  the  Cabal  river  at  Bosawnl, 
and  the  smaller  one  flows  in  the  direction  of  Hosamow,  and  exhaasts 
itself  on  the  cultivation  appertaining  to  that  place.  This  river  forms 
the  limit  of  the  Cabul  valley  on  the  south-eastern  side,  paying  reve- 
nue  to  the  Government. 

16.  The  Kashkote  river  is  said  to  rise  near  the  source  of  the  Oxas; 
Kaskkote  ^^  ^^^^  through  Kashgar,  Cbughurserai,  Koonar  and 

River.  Kashkote^  and  joins  the  Cabul  river  near  the  village  of 

Kama.  During  the  summer  on  the  melting  of  the  snow  of  the  Salee 
mountains,  this  river  is  not  fordable ;  timbers  are  floated  dowa  firom 
Chughurserai,  Koonur  and  the  Safee  valleys  to  JuUalabad.  Ralls 
of  inflated  cow  hides  also  float  down  the  river,  bringing  grain^  Iron 
and  other  articles,  supplied  from  the  Bajore  and  Koonur  countries. 

17*  The  Cabul  river  in  its  course  receives  several  considerable 
Cabul  rivers,  the  Punjsheer,  Ghorebund  and  Loghur  streams ; 

River.  besides  those  intersecting  this  valley  are  its  tribatsuriea ; 

in  summer  it  flows  with  great  violence ;  it  is  fordable  only  from 
November  to  April.  Rafts  of  inflated  hides  float  with  the  current, 
and  convey  people  and  goods  from  Jullalabad  to  Peshawur.  RsJIs 
cannot  stem  the  current.  On  the  journey  down  the  river  b^ng 
accomplished,  the  raftsmen  take  the  hides  out  of  the  water,  allow  the 
inflated  air  to  escape,  pack  up  the  hides,  and  return  with  them  by 
land,  either  laden  on  jackasses,  or  upon  their  own  shoulders. 

18.  These  streams,  with  the  exception  of  the  Soorkh  Rood,  Kaakote 
and  Cabul  rivers,  are  more  property  termed  rivulets;  they  are  chiefly 
fed  by  the  melting  snows  of  the  Soofaid  Koh.  Canals  conduct  iheir 
waters  over  the  country  through  which  they  flow^  and  spread  fertility 
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whoever  tbeir  iDfloenoe  extends.  Several  of  these  Btreams  dariiig 
the  taminer  at  the  period  of  the  rice  caltivatioiiy  are  exhausted  before 
they  reach  the  Soorkh  Rood,  or  Cabol  river,  to  either  of  which  at  other 
seuoDS  they  form  tributaries. 

19.  The  distance  of  Dokka  to  Soorkhal,  by  the  high  road,  is  77i 
miles,  vide  subjoined  table  of  routes  furnished  me  by  Captain  Paton. 

20.  The  low  hilk  of  Jullalabad  are  extremely  barren,  but  the  lofty 
ranges  of  Koond,  Kurkutcha,  andSoofaid  Koh,  are  riehly  clad  with  pine» 
almond  and  other  trees,  which  supply  the  market  with  excellent  timber. 

21.  The  highest  peak  of  Speenghir,  or  Soofiud  Koh,  is  stated  by 
Lieut  Wood  at  14,100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  same  officer 
talking  of  the  people  who  inhabit  the  hilly  country,  says, 

"  To  see  a  stream  well  conducted  along  the  fitce  of  a  hill,  25  feet 
above  the  mean  level  of  the  valley  below  is  not  imcommon,  and  where 
no  rivulets  intersect  the  valleys,  a  running  stream  is  procured  from 
karexes  or  wells.  The  appearance  of  these  sequestered  valleys  is  a 
mixture  of  orchard,  field,  and  garden.  They  abound  in  mulberry,  pome- 
granate and  other  fruit  trees,  while  the  banks  of  their  streams  are 
edged  with  a  fine  healthy  sward,  enamelled  with  a  profusion  of  wild 
flowers  and  fragrant  from  aromatic  herbs ;  near  the  forts  they  are  often 
fringed  by  rows  of  weeping  willows." 

22.  The  plains  of  Butteekote,  Geedee,  Ooshta,  Chardeh,  Lookhee 
and  the  coimtry  skirting  the  hills,  afford  good  pasturage.  The  pastoral 
Gbilsies  bring  a  great  number  of  camels  and  sheep  to  these  districts  in 
•atumD,  and  return  to  Cabul  in  the  spring. 

23.  The  principal  towns  and  villages  in  the  valley  are, 

Jullalabad,  Huzanow, 

Sooltanpoor,  Busowul, 

Bala  Bagh,  Lalpoora, 

Char  Bagh,  Gurdee, 

Futtehabad,  Qoshu, 

Neemla,  Sun-i-Serai, 

Gundnmmuk,  Kameh, 

Kujja,  ,  Shewah> 

Heidab,  Killatuk, 

Besh  Boolay,  Shegee. 
Butteekote, 
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On  the  Norih  of  Nungnihar  lio  the  eouotries  of  Noorfv),  Kooner, 
Chughunerai»  Bajore,  Kaahgar,  ^  ;  on  the  We^i,  LngkaiMi  sad 
the  Ghilsie  eouDiry ;  on  the  SoiUh^  Bimgtah  and  Koomm ;  asd  EaU 

lie  the  Khyber  and  Upper  Momund  country. 

Hisiory. 

1.  As  £ur  bade  as  A.  B.  977>  we  find  that  Af  Ingnihar  1N»  Hie  aeese  of 

contenikm  between  Saboelagi  the  Tartar,  who  aasnmfd  the 

*'  ^'^'    title  of  Nasif-ood^een,  and  Jaipal  tiie  Biahmin  Prince.  His. 


tory  mentionB  that  their  armies  eame  in  sigfatof  each  other  on  the  con- 
fines  of  LuagSn  now  called  Laghcaan ;  and  the  presmt  Tillage  of 
Futteh-i-abad  is  said  to  mark  the  spot  where  a  Tictory  was  gained  by 
Subttctagi  over  the  Hindoo  Prince;  his  sabeeqneni  defeat  and  impii- 
sonment  took  place  at  Peshawar. 

2.  Sooltan  Babnr  in  his  memoirs,  thus  mentiens  Novgnihar,  in 
the  year  a.  n.  1504:— 

**  Nungnihar,"  he  says,  *'  in  many  histories  is  written  Nekerfaar.  The 
residence  of  the  Darogha  or  Commandant  of  this  district  is  Adinapor. 
Nongnihar  lies  on  the  East  of  Cabal,  thirteen  frrsangs  of  very  difil* 
cult  road.  In  three  or  feiir  places  there  are  some  very  abort  Hhi/r, 
or  steep  hill  Passes,  and  in  two  or  three  places  there  are  narrows  or 
straits.  The  Khiraiehi  and  other  robber  Alg ban  tribes  infest  this  road 
with  their  depredations ;  there  was  no  po^idatkm  along  this  road  nntil 
I  settled  Kuratur  below  the  Kurmksai,  whieh  rendered  the  road  safe. 
The  ffurmsH  (or  region  of  warm  temperatore,)  is  divided  from  the  Mend 
(or  region  of  cold  temperature,)  only  by  the  steep  Pamof  BsMlam  Ches- 
meh.  Snow  falls  on  the  Calwl  side  of  this  Pass,  but  not  on  the  Ku- 
ruksai  and  Lamghanat  side;  the  moment  you  descend  this  hill  Pass 
you  see  quite  another  world.  Its  timber  is  different ;  its  graiaa  are  of 
another  sort;  its  animals  of  a  different  species,  and  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  a  different  kind.  Nongnihar  hss 
nine  streams.  Its  rice  and  wheat  are  excellent;  oranges,  dtran,  and 
pomegranates  are  very  abundant,  and  of  good  quality.  Oppoeite  to 
the  fort  of  Adinapoor  to  the  south  on  a  rising  g]y>und9  I  formed  a 
Char  Bagb  (a  great  garden,)  in  the  year  914,  a.  d.  1508.  It  is  called 
Bagh  Vafa  (the  garden  of  fidelity,)  It  overlooks  the  river  which  flows 
between  the  fort  and  the  palace.    In  the  year  in  which  I  defeated 
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Bduur  EJamn,  ud  oonqoered  Lahore  and  Oibulpoor,  I  brought  plain. 
taina  and  planted  them  there ;  they  grew  and  thriired.  The  year  be* 
tote  I  had  alio  planted  the  eugar^eane  in  it,  whieh  thmre  ramark. 
abJy  well.  It  ia  on  an  elevated  site>  enjoys  running  water,  and  the 
dimate  in  the  winter  season  is  temperate ;  the  garden  is  charmingly 
laid  oat  To  the  South  lies  8oo&id  Koh,  which  separates  Bungush  from 
Nnognihar ;  nine  atreams  descend  Irom  the  mountain,  the  snow  on 
its  aiuamit  never  diminisbea.  On  the  sidris  of  the  hill  there  are 
many  airy  and  beantiful  dtoaiioos*  On  the  south  of  the  fort  is  Adi- 
napoor.  The  tomb  of  the  holy  Lau>  the  fiither  of  Nub,  is  in  the  Toomto 
f^  Aliahung*  In  some  hiatories,  the  hely  Lau  is  denominated  Lamek 
and  launekan.  The  people  of  the  country  have  a  general  practice  of 
dkangiDg  the  letter  of  Kaf  into  Ghain,  and  it  seems  very  probable  that 
t2»e  name  Lamghan  originated  in  that  circamstanes. 

"  The  Toom^n  of  Nugnihar,  Manderam  Dereb  Noer»  Dereh  Koop 
BBT,  Noofgie  and  Cheghurserai  I  gave  to  Nasir  Miraa. 

"  I  fluuwhed  fron  Junsdool  for  the  purpose  ixt  attacking  Bajore. 

Having  encamped  near  it,  I  sent  a  trusty  man  to 

A.  D.  1519.  Jan.  3d.  •       ^i.     o     i*  *  n  *  j   •. 

require  the  Sooltan  of  Bajore  and  his  people  to 
submit  and  deliver  up  the  lort.  That  stupid  and  iU-Dsted  people 
refnaed  to  do  as  they  were  adviseds  and  sent  beek  an  absuid  answer. 
I  therefore  ordered  the  army  to  prepare  their  besieging  implements,  seal, 
ing  ladders  and  engines  for  aitaekiag  fortresses.  The  preparations 
having  been  completed,  it  was  luncheon  time  when  the  tower  was 
breached,  immediately  on  which  the  aasailants  drove  the  enemy  be- 
fore  them  and  entered  the  tower.  The  men  of  the  main  body  at  the 
same  time  also  mounted  by  their  scaling  ladders  and  entered  the  fort. 
By  the  fovour  and  kindness  of  Ood,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
hoars,  we  took  this  strong  castle  (Naogee.)  As  the  men  of  Bajore 
were  rebels  to  the  followers  of  Islam,  and  beside  their  rebellion  and 
hoatility,  they  followed  the  customs  and  usages  of  the  inidcls,  while 
even  the  name  (d  Islam  was  extirpated  from  among  them,  they  were 
all  pat  to  the  sword,  and  their  wives  and  families  made  prisoners. 
I  bestowed  the  country  ot  Bajore  on  Khwojeh  Kilan. 

'*  fn  the  hill  country  all  the  inhabitants  are  Kafirs.  In  Kafirstan 
grapes  and  fruits  are  extremely  abundant,  and  it  produces  a  great 
quantity  of  wine,  but  in  making  they  boil  it.    In  the  hills  of  this 
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district,  they  have  the  pine,  the  jilguteh,  the  oak  and  the  maitie  tree 

in  great  ahundance. 
**  I  embarked  on  a  raft,  and  passing  the  strait  of  Daronta,  landed 
A.  D.  1520,      higher  up  than  Jehannumah ;  we  went  to  the  Bagh-i- 

JanuaiV  7th.'      y^   ^|,.^|^  .3  opposite  Adinapoor ;  Kiam  Urdooshsfa, 

the  Hakim  of  Nangnihar,  met  us  a»  we  landed  from  the  raflt.^ 

In  the  events  of  the  year  1625,  Babur  writes  on  the  8tli  of  Sefer, 
(Nov.  24th.)  **  In  halting  at  Oundummuk  I  had  a  severe  defluxion,*  but 
by  the  mercy  of  God  it  passed  off  without  bad  effects.  OA  Saturday  I 
halted  at  the  Bagh-i- Vafil,  where  I  was  forced  to  wait  nine  days  for 
Hoomaiun  and  the  army  that  was  with  him ;  the  garden  was  in  great 
glory,  it  is  a  charming  place,  the  few  days  we  staid  there,  we  drank  a 
great  quantity  of  wine.  On  Sunday  the  17th  Hoomaiun  arrived ;  that 
evening  we  marched  and  halted  at  a  new  garden,  which  I  laid  out  be- 
tween  Sooltanpoor  and  Khwajeh  Rustam. 

"  On  Wednesday  we  marched  thence,  when  I  embarked  on  a  raft,  on 
which  I  proceeded  down  the  river,  drinking  all  the  way  till  we  readi- 
ed  Kosh  Goombuz,  where  I  landed  and  joined  the  camp.*'  Babur  pro- 
ceeded to  Peshawur  (Begram)*' 

In  the  year  1570,  JuUaloodeen  Mahomed  Akbar  Badshah,  when 
proceeding  from  Cabul  to  India,  desired  Shumshoodeen  Khalee  to 
build  the  towns  of  JuUalabad  and  Attock,  and  which  were  completed 
in  two  yean.  His  son  Selim,  (Jehanghir,)  was  for  some  time  actiflg 
governor  of  Jullalabad. 

The  historian  Abdool  Kadir  Budwanee,  in  confirmation  of  the 
above,  states ;  '*  On  the  banks  of  the  Nila,  Akbar  Badshah  desired  the 
town  of  Jullalabad  to  be  built :  about  three  coss  from  the  town  is  the 
Bagh-i-Snfa,  commonly  called  Ghar-Bagh,  formerly  known  as  the 
Bagh-i. Vufil,  made  by  Sooltan  Babur,  near  which  was  Adinapoor,  the 
place  where  the  governor  resided."  The  same  author  says,  that  Nung- 
nihar  in  former  times  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Joo-i-Shsiee. 

During  Shah  Jehan's  reign,  that  monarch  made  some  additions  to 
the  town.  The  following  is  an  inscription  on  a  marble  alab  takes 
from  an  old  fort,  and  placed  in  the  principal  Musjid  of  the  town, 


*  A  complaint  very  prevalent  in  the  summer  of  1840,  among  the  British  troops  ft 
Kujja  and  Oundummuk. 
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shewing  that  the  fort  was  bailt  by  Itimam  KhaD,  in  Shah  Jehan's 
RlgD,  A.  p.  1688. 

In  the  year  a.  d.  1735^  Nadir  Shah  sent  Sooleeman  Yeesawul, 
(sticfc-bearer,)  from  Cabul,  at  the  head  of  a  mission  to  Mahomed  Shah 
of  Delhi.  On  the  fifth  day  Sooleeman  and  his  party  reached  Juliala- 
bad.  Abaidoolah,  the  son  of  Meer  Abas  of  Kooner*  whose  power  ex. 
tended  over  the  whole  of  Nungnihar,  desired  Sooleeman  to  be  slain, 
and  he  was  killed  with  much  cruelty.  Nadir  Shah  on  hearing  of  the 
treatment  that  Sooleeman  had  met  with»  immediately  left  Cabul  with 
his  army  and  marched  to  Gundummuk»  via  Chareekur,  Nepal  and 
Tagon,  thence  he  sent  on  to  JuUalabad,  sirdars  Jillayer  and  Vyaz  with 
the  vanguard.  Abaidoolah  evacuated  Jullalabad  and  fled  to  Kooner ; 
be  was  pursued  by  the  sirdars,  he  fled  to  Swat,  many  of  his  followers 
were  slain,  and  his  sister  and  women  made  prisoners  and  brought  to 
Nadir  Shah. 

The  monarch  with  his  main  army  went  from  Gundummuk  (where 

*  The  translation  of  the  inscription  is  as  follows : — 

Under  tli«  onlen  of  Shah  Jah&n»  Ihtamam  Khan  laid,  this  (stone) 

On  the  face  of  the  field  of  antiquity  as  the  foundation  of  prosperity  and  wealth. 

As  long  as  the  signs  of  the  Firmament  shall  remain  extant 

liet  not  the  fairness  of  this  Fort  be  doomed  to  suffer  from  the  pressure  of  destruction. 

I  waa  searching  within  my  mind  the  Era  of  this  foundation. 

A  divine  voice  struck  my  ear,  saying,  iht foundation  qf  good  Omen, 

The  numerical  value  of  the  letters  composing  the  words,  (iht  foundation  qf  good 
emeHfJ  A\^  ^^  iJ^  added  up  make  the  date  of  the  building  A.  H.  1054,  cor- 
responding with  A.  1>«  1638.— Eds. 
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he  deteribet  tbe  wtter  to  be  good»  tnd  the  air  dcliglitAilJ  to  Behar; 
thence  to  Jullalabad,  where  he  remained  only  81  days;  hiasifdan 
meanwhile  having  captured  Kooner  and  Bajore,  he  proceeded  via 
Chara  to  Peshawur,  where  Naair  Khan«  the  governor,  tabmitted  with^ 
out  making  any  defence. 

To  enumerate  all  the  important  events  which  have  taken  plaee  in 
this  district  since  that  period  would  take  up  too  much  space.  I  will 
only  briefly  allude  to  a  few  of  them. 

On  the  10th  of  Sept.  1801,  Shooja-ool-Moolk  marched  from  Pesba- 

A.  D.  1801.  ^irur  to  attack  CabuL  At  Heshkan  he  found  Mahmood's 
force,  consisting  of  three  thousand  men^  drawn  up>  the  Soorkhrood  be- 
ing  in  their  fr<mt.  Elphinstone  thus  describes  the  battle.  *'  Shoqa 
had  at  this  time  at  least  10,000  men^but  they  were  BuidooraneeSy  and 
though  accustomed  to  the  battles  of  their  clans,  they  were  strangers  to 
discipline  and  to  regular  warikre.  Shooja's  armiea  were  at  first  vkto- 
rious,  but  his  Burdooranee  troops  eager  to  profit  by  the  coafuma, 
quitted  their  lines  as  soon  as  they  thought  the  victory  decided  and 
began  to  plunder  the  royal  treasures,  which  Shooja  had  imprudently 
brought  into  the  field.  Futteh  Khan  seised  this  opportunity  and 
charging  at  the  head  of  his  Banrikzyes  completed  the  eonftmon  in 
Shooja's  army.  The  battle  was  now  decided,  and  Shooja  escaped 
with  some  difficulty  to  the  Khyber." 

In  the  year  A.  D.  1800^  June  29th,  Shah  Shooja  sustained  another 
defeat  at  Neemla  when  opposed  to  Mahmood  Shah*  and  his  Minister 
Futteh  Khan.  Akram  Khan,  Shah  Shooja's  Prime  Minister,  was  sJain 
in  this  battle.  Shah  Shooja  fled  over  the  mountains  South  of  tbe 
Khybur  Pass  to  Hisaruk. 

On  Zuman  Shah*s  defeat  near  Sireeasp,  he  fled  to  the  Jullaiabad 
valley,  and  stopped  at  Moliah  Ashik's  fort,  which  is  on  the  ChipreesI 
rivulet,  about  14  miles  from  the  town  of  Jullaiabad^  near  the  Soolsid 
Koh ;  ''  the  MooUah  received  them  hospitably,  but  took  means  lo 
prevent  their  escape,  and  sent  off  a  messenger  to  Mahmood  Shsk 
Shah  Zuman  during  his  confinement,  secured  the  Koh-i^Noor  wicJi 
some  other  jewels  in  the  wall  of  his  apartment^  which  were  afterwards 
found  on  Shooja's  accession."  (Elphinstone)  The  poor  monarch  wm 
blinded  on  his  road  to  Cabul,  by  piercing  his  eyes  with  a  lancet. 

On  Shah  Shooja  being  restored  to  his  throne,  the  first  step  he  took 
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W88  to  release  his  brother  Shah  Zuman^  and  sood  after  Moollah  Ashik 
who  had  betrayed  him,  was  apprehended  and  suffered  the  punishment 
of  his  perfidy  and  ingratitude* 

When  the  Bauriiczye  Khans  gained  the  ascendency  over  the  Doo- 
ranee  moDarchs>  Azeem  Khan  placed  his  nephew  Nawab  Zoman  Khan 
in  tho  government  of  Nongnihar^  and  from  the  time  of  Azeem  Khan's 
death  1823,  until  the  year  1824^  the  Nuwab  enjoyed  the  entire  go. 
vemment  collections  of  the  province.  Dost  Mahomed  insisted  upon  a 
portion  of  them  being  made  over  to  him ;  this  the  Nuwab  refused. 
The  Ameer  collected  a  force  and  marched  against  him,  and  on  his 
approach  the  Nuwab  withdrew  his  guns  to  Kameh>  and  there  took  up 
a  position  near  Abdoor  Ruman's  Fort;  negodations  took  place  between 
the  contending  parties,  the  Nuwab  having  made  some  slight  sacrifice 
of  his  interests;  Dost  Mahomed  returned  to  Cabool. 

The  Nuwab  then  commenced  fortifying  the  town  of  Jullalabad^  the 
old  fortifications  being  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  ground ;  a  great  num. 
ber  of  people  were  collected  for  the  purpose;  the  work  advanced  ra- 
pidly^  but  ere  a  month  had  elapsed,  the  Ameer  was  again  on  his 
march  to  JuHalabadi  and  the  fort  was  still  incomplete;  the  Nuwab, 
however,  determined  to  defend  it.  After  three  days  resistance  a 
mine  was  sprung,  the  town  was  taken  by  assault,  and  it  was  given  up 
to  plunder.  The  Nuwab  was  taken  prisoner  and  displaced  from 
power^  and  Sooltanpoor  and  the  transit  duties  of  Cabool  were  made 
over  to  him  for  his  maintenance.  Dost  Mahomed's  brother^  Ameer 
Mahomed^  remained  a  short  time  in  charge  of  the  province ;  he  was 
soooeeded  by  the  Ameer^s  son  Mahomed  Afzool,  who  was  recalled 
after  a  few  months,  and  succeeded  by  his  younger  brother  Akbar ;  he 
a>ntinued  in  charge  until  the  arrival  in  1839  of  the  British  Troops. 
Meerza  Aga  Jan>  a  Kuzzilbash,  was  then  on  the  part  of  the  Shah 
appointed  governor. 

There  are  topes  and  extensive  ruins  to  be  found  scattered  over  the 
▼alley,  which  if  explored  attentively  by  learned  antiquarians  would 
no  doubt  reward  them  for  their  labours. 

There  are  now  no  perfect  buildings  of  any  size,  beauty,  or  antiquity 
in  the  valley, 

The  royal  gardens  of  Char  Bagh,  Baghwanee,  Bala  Bagh,  Neemla, 
and  Gundnmmuk,  laid  out  by  Sooltan  Babur  and  Alee  Murdan,  and 

6  B 
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renewed  by  Timoor  Shah  and  Shah  ZamaD,  duriog  the  Banriksye 
rule  were  quite  negleeted* 

The  Oundummuk  garden  has  been  quite  destroyed ;  the  fine  old 
plane  trees  were  cut  down  by  sirdar  Mahomed  Akbar's  order,  to  build 
the  fort  of  Futtung>  at  the  confluence  of  the  Soorkhrood  and  Gun- 
dummuk  rivers.  The  fort  would  be  found  strong  against  Afghan 
troops  without  artillery* 

There  is  a  Zearut  at  Char  Bagh>  to  which  Moosulmans  and  Hindoos 
go  to  pray.  The  former  suppose  it  to  be  the  tomb  of  Shah  Fyz-oollah- 
Wullee,  the  cnp»bearer  of  Mahomed  the  prophet ;  the  Hindoos,  on  the 
other  handf  imagine  it  to  be  the  resting  place  of  Hajee  Ruttun,  a 
fuqueer  of  great  sanctity  and  note.  There  is  also  a  large  Hindoo 
temple  in  the  town  of  Julialabad,  inhabited  by  a  supposed  descendant 
of  Ruttun.  Hindoos  in  great  numbers  come  from  Pesbawur  and 
other  places  to  make  him  offerings,  which  are  said  to  amount  to  the 
large  sum  of  40,000  rupees  annually. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  JuUalabad,  there  is  also  Shah  Murdan's 
Zearut,  held  sacred  under  the  supposition  that  Allee>  the  son-in-law  of 
Mahomed,  rested  there,  and  in  the  temple  is  exhibited  a  large  black 
stone,  shewing  an  impression  of  the  hand  of  Allee.  A  ^krden  is  atladi- 
ed  to  the  Zearut,  where  a  &ir  is  held  every  Thursday^  to  which  crowds 
from  the  town  and  camp  resort,  Nazir  Hussan,  formerly  in  the  service 
of  Nuwab  Zuman  Khan,  is  now  expending  his  money  on  the  Zearut 
and  garden.  The  Zearut  was  originally  raised  by  Abdoola  Khan 
Khafir,  in  the  reign  of  Timoor  Shah. 

Of  late  years  the  following  persons  filled  the  office  of  governor  of 
Jnllalabad. 

Governors.  In  whose  reign. 

Abdool  Khan  Khafir,       ..         ••    Timoor  Shah. 
Meer  Dad  Khan,  (Isaukzye,)      ••        Ditto. 

Ghunnee  Khan, Ditto, 

Gool  Mahomed  Khan,  (Gurdeezye,)  Zuman  Shah. 
Causim  Khan,  (Moghul,)  ••        Ditto. 

Baba  Khan,  (Aishar,)      ..         ••        Ditto. 

Meer  Alee  Khan, Ditto, 

Gholam  Alee,       Ditto. 

Shurreef  Khan, Shah  Shooja. 
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Ibrahim  Khan,  (Jamaheeree,) 
Skehur  Dil  Khan,  (Baariksye,) 
Shakoor  Khan^  (ditto,) 
Moghul  Khan, 
Nuwab  Zaman  Khan, 
Ameer  Mahomed  Khan^ 
Mahomed  Aftool, . . 
Mahomed  Akbar, . . 
Meer  Aga  Jan, 


Mafamood  Shah. 
Mahomed  Aseem  Khan. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
DoBt  Mahomed. 

Ditto. 

IMtto. 
Shah  Shooja. 


No. 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


2. 

a 

4. 


1. 

2. 
3. 


1. 
2. 

a 

4. 
5. 


Routes  from  JuUaladad  to  Dukka. 

Names  of  stages.  M  iles. 

Summer  Kheil,        7 

BatteeKote,  IS^ 

HiizarnoWy   ..         ••         ..         ••  10 

Dukka,         9 

39^ 
2 
Summer  Kheil,        7 

CharDeh, .14 

Bosawul, 8 

Dukka,         ''.         ..         ..13 

42 

From  JuUalabad  to  Soorkhab. 

Futtihabtfd, 15 

Su&idsimgy 13 

Soorkhab,     ...         ••         ••         ••         ..  10 

"if 

2 
Sooltanpoor, 8 

Futtihabad, 7 

Neemlah, . .         •  •  9 

Oundummuk,          .  •        6^ 

Soorkhab, 74 
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WeighUi  Meoiuree,  4«* 

The  land  revenae  in  kind  is  collected  in  Tabreez  weight,  and  the 
money  taxes  in  the  nominal  Tabreez  (Khaan)  ropee. 

Tdbreez  WeigkL 

34  Chaniki, 1  Mnn-i-TabKei. 

100  Man.i.Tabrees,        ...  1  Kharwa.i.TabreeE. 

1  Kharwa-i-Tabrees,    ••  10  Maonds  Hindooatanee. 

100  Kharwa-i-Tabreez,    ..  1000  Mannds  Hindooatanee. 

Coin  Table. 

10  Shahees,     1  rupee  Khawa, 


20  Rupee  Khawa,  •  • 
1  Tooman  Tabreez, 
100  Toomans-i-Tabreez, 
1000  Toomans-i-Tabreez, 


1  Tooman  Tabreez. 
Cos.  Rs.        14.9-4. 
Ditto,       1»458.5.4. 
Ditto,     14,583.5.4. 


An  account  of  a  remarkabie  Aerolite,  which  fell  at  the  vWage  of 
Manicgaon,  near  Eidulabad  in  Khandeesh.  Communicated,  with 
a  specimen,  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  by  Captain  Jambs  Abbott,  B.A. 
late  Resident  Nimaur. 

A  Chemical  Examination  of  the  above  Aerolite,  and  Remarks^  by 
Hbnry  PiDBiNOTON,  Curator  Geological  and  Mineralogical  De- 
partment of  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geolcgy, 

At  the  Meeting  of  October,  1844,  Captain  Abbott  communicated  to 
the  Society  the  following  documents,  with  two  small  specimens  of  the 
Aerolite. 

Captain  J.  Abbott,  Artillerg  Dum  Dum,  to  the  Secretary  Asiatic 

Society,  Calcutta, 

Dum  Dum,  Sept.  \6th,  IBil 
Sir, — In  Jnly  1843, 1  received  at  Mundlaisir,  from  the  Komarder 
(or  Native  Collector)  at  Asseer,  a  report  of  the  fidl,  in  that  part  ai  tbe 
country,  of  a  meteoric  stone,  together  with  a  few  grains,  said  to  be 
particles  of  the  same.  I  immediately  dispatched  a  Karkoon  to  the 
spot,  to  ascertain  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  statement,  and  to  coilecl 
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spedment  of  the  sappoaed  Aerolite*  These  accompany  my  letter. 
They  differ  ao  mach  from  the  structure  of  every  reputed  Aerolite 
I  have  previously  met  with,  that  I  should  be  inclined  to  doubt]  the 
▼eraeity  of  the  reporters,  could  I  discover  any  other  reason  for  ques* 
tioning  it  I  have  never  heard  any  other  instance  of  an  Aerolite  in 
that  neighbourhood.  The  hci  is  implicitly  credited  in  the  neigh, 
bourhood  of  Eidulabad,  where  it  is  said  to  have  occurred.  These 
spedmens  appear  to  me  to  resemble  masses  of  friable  rock  of  the  quarts 
family,  which  I  have  met  with  in  Maiwa.  But  it  is  evident  that 
a  mass  of  texture  so  loose  could  never  have  borne  unshattered,  the 
propelling  agency  of  fire,  nor  has  any  volcano  existed  within  the  me- 
mory  of  man  in  Nimaur  or  Mahiswah,  nor  I  believe  in  Khaundes,  al. 
though  fable  declares  Oojyne  to  have  been  buried  beneath  a  shower  of 
mady  and  Mahiswah  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  mischievous  ma. 
lioe  of  a  demon.  The  depositions  of  the  observers  I  have  translated 
and  appended.  The  spot  was  beyond  my  district,  or  1  would  my. 
self  have  visited  it.  It  is  probable  that  the  collector  of  Khaundes 
may  have  reported  it  to  the  Bombay  Society. 

This  report,  and  the  note  upon  granite  in  the  Nurbudda,  were  pre. 
pared  many  months  ago,  but  restricted  leisure,  and  many  concurring 
events,  prevented  their  being  forwarded. 

J.  Abbott,  Capi.  Arfy. 


Fall  of  a  Meteoric  Stone  in  Khaundes. 

Deposition  taken  by  a  Karkoon,  despatched  from  Asseer  by  Capt. 
James  Abbott,  to  collect  information  upon  the  subject. 

Oonkar,  Puttail,  and  Ghubbahjee,  Ghowdry,  of  village  Maniegaon, 
porgunnah  Eidulibid,  Tuppeh  Sowdah,  Illaquh  Dhooliah  in  Khaun- 
des, depose  as  follows. 

Taken  July  26th  1844. 

On  Mittee  Asarr,  Soodie  Teej,  Goraur  k^  din. 

We  were  in  our  house.  At  8^  o'clock  p.  m.,  whether  from  heaven 
or  elsewhere,  a  prodigious  ball  (ghybee  golah)  fell.  The  noise  it 
made  was  very  great,  it  might  be  heard  twenty  miles  round.  We 
heard  it  with  our  own  ears,  and  in  fear  and  trembling  ran  outside  to 
look,  so  running  out,  we  found  that  it  had  &llen  outside  the  village 
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on  the  Soatkern  aspect,  and  that  in  fidlii^  it  had  been  ehattered  to 
pieces,  some  of  which  had  bees  scattered  &r«  We  pat  oar  hands 
upon  that  which  lay  together,  it  felt  cool ;  shortly  afler  it  beeuae 
rather  warm.  When  first  we  saw  it,  the  pieces  were  black ;  after  a 
day's  interval  the  color  changed  to  blae,  and  now  the  fiagments  are 
white. 

Que9tiaH*  When  the  ball  fdl,  was  any  flash  perceptible,  or  was  the 
heaven  darkened?  Who  saw  it  h\\  ?  How  large  was  it?  And  who 
heard  the  noise  at  the  distance  of  2Q  miles? 

Answer.  We  §aw  nothing.  When  the  ball  fell,  we  heard  the  ncNse, 
and  ran  to  see  what  had  cansed  it.  The  spot  on  which  it  fell  was 
hollowed  by  the  shocks  a  span  and  half  in  diaaseler  and  thtee  fingeis 
breadth  in  depth*  The  ball  was  aboot  the  sice  of  a  kedgeree  pot 
(ghurrah,  i.  e.  aboot  ten  inches  in  diameter) ;  the  people  of  Eedo- 
labad  and  of  other  parts  heard  the  noise  in  t|ie  clouds,  at  least  so  th^ 
say.  The  ball  being  shattered,  people  came  and  carried  away  the 
pieces.  The  remainder  was  sent  to  the  Sowdah  Komaidar,  and  6jf 
him  to  Dhooliah.    What  remains  1  give  you. 

True  and  literal  translation.  J.  Abbott,   Capi* 

Mundiamr,  August,  1843.  PeL  Ae^  in  Nimmir. 

Nate. — A  few  grains  of  this  Aerolite  were  first  sent  me  by  letter 
from  Asseer.  I  despatched  a  Karkoon  immediately  to  the  spot  to 
make  enquiries,  and  collect  as  much  of  the  fragments  as  possible, 
supposing  that  he  should  have  cause  to  believe  the  report  well  founded. 
The  greater  part  of  what  he  collected  aooompanies  this  report.  It 
agrees  exactly  with  the.  grains  first  sent  me.  J.  Abbott. 


At  Captain  Abbott's  soggestioo,  the  Collector  of  Khandeiah,  J^  BeU, 
Esq.  Bomb.  C.  8.  was  written  to,  and  he  has  kindly  forwarded  ns  s 
few  small  fragments  more,  with  the  following  letter  i|nd  deposition. 

To  W.  W.  Bbll,  Esq.  CoUector  o/ Khandeiak. 

Sib,-* With  reference  to  your  Mahratta  Yad  of  the  5Ui  ultimo,  with 
enclosure  from  the  Secretly  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  rsqnest* 
ing  me  to  transmit  any  information  along  with  specimens  proeoiable 
of  an  Aerolite  that  fell  in  the  month  of  July,  1848,  in  the  vidnity 
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•f  the  village  of  Manegaum  of  this  talooka,  I  have  the  honor  to 
tfanamii  translation  of  a  deposition  given  before  me,  by  a  couple  of 
individuals  who  were  spectators  of  the  fall  of  the  Aerolite  in  question^ 
along  with  five  small  specimens  of  the  same,  all  that  I  have  been  able 
to  procure  after  much  search ;  these  however  I  trust  will  be  sufficient 
to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  Meteoroiite. 

I  beg  to  return  your  enclosure^  and  to  remain,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Camp,  Circuit  ai  Rawere,    C.  Invbbarity,  Actff*  \»i  Aggitt,  Col. 
Tahoka  Jaoda,  January  Ut,  1845 


Translation  of  a  deposition  given  in  Mahratta,  by  Goba  Wullud 
Nagojee  Chowdrie,  and  Hunmunta  ud  Dama  Naik  Solie,  inhabitants 
of  the  village  of  Manegaum,  Pergunnah  Edulabad,  turaf  Jaoda,  of  the 
Khandesh  GoHectorate,  who  were  spectators  of  the  fall  of  an  Aerolite 
in  the  vicinity  of  their  village,  in  the  month  of  July  1843* 

On  the  day  the  Aerolite  fell  we  were  both  seated,  about  3  o'clock 
of  the  afternoon,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  in  a  shed  belonging 
to  Ranoo  Patel.  There  was  at  the  time  no  rain,  but  heavy  clouds 
towards  the  Northward ;  there  had  been  several  claps  of  thunder  for 
about  two  hours  previously,  and  some  lightning.  Suddenly,  while  we 
were  seated  in  the  shed,  several  heavy  claps  of  thunder  occurred  in 
quick  succession,  accompanied  with  lightning,  on  which  we  both  went 
out  to  look  around  us,  when  in  the  middle  of  a  heavy  clap,  we  saw  a 
stone  h\\  to  the  ground  in  a  slanting  direction  from  North  to  South, 
preceded  by  a  flash  of  lightning.  It  fell  about  fifty  paces  distant  from 
us;  on  going  up  to  it  we  found  that  it  had  indented  itself  some  four  or 
five  inches  in  the  ground ;  it  was  broken  in  pieces,  and  as  far  as  we 
could  judge,  appeared  to  be  about  fifteen  inches  long  and  five  in 
diameter,  of  an  oblong  shape,  somewhat  similar  to  the  ekouthe  grain 
measure ;  it  was  of  a  black  vitreous  colour  outside,  and  of  a  greyish 
yellow  inside ;  it  was  then  of  a  jmouldy*  texture,  and  hardened  to  the 
consistence  of  the  present  specimens  afterwards.  Only  one  stone 
fell.  No  rain  had  fallen  for  eight  days  previously,  nor  did  it,  until  four 
days  after  the  fall  of  the  stone.    It  had  been  warm  all  day  before,  but 

*  So  in  MSS.  Perbapi  maddy,  i.  e.  loft,  earthy  texture  was  meant  ?^H.  P. 
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not  much  more  bo  than  usual.  From  midday  until  the  time  the  tUnie 
fellj  (3  p.  H.)  it  was  very  cloudy  towards  the  northward ;  after  its  M\, 
the  thunder  ceased,  and  the  clouds  cleared  away.  No  stone  of  a  similar 
description  had  ever  fallen  near  our  village  before.  The  pieces  of 
the  stone  were  immediately  after  carried  off  by  the  country  people. 
Our  village  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  small  river  the  Poonia; 
there  are  no  hills  in  its  vicinity,  the  nearest  being  three  coss  (or  6 
miles)  off*  The  above  is  a  true  statement,  dated  at  Rawere,  talooka 
Jaoda,  on  the  17th  December,  1844. 

(Signed.)  Ooba  ud  Naoojbb  Chowdbib. 

,i  HUMHUNTA  UD  DAMA  NaIK. 

True  translation  of  the  deposition  given  before  me  on  the  above  dste^ 

C.  J.  Intbbaritt,  Aci^*  Igt  Assisi,  C6L 


Chemical  Examination. 

The  specimens  were  referred  to  me  for  examination,  of  which  this 
is  my  report 

The  specimens  are  mainly  composed  of  an  earthy  greyish  white, 
pulverulent  mass,  slightly  tinged  with  a  bluish  grey  in  some  parts.  It 
is  excessively  friable,  and  both  crumbles  and  soils  the  fingers  even 
when  most  delicately  handled.  In  the  earthy  mass  are  thickly  im- 
bedded light,  greenish,  glassy  particles  of  olivine,  single  and  in  nesty, 
resembling  green  mica  or  felspar ;  the  appearance  in  some  parts  being 
almost  that  of  an  earthy  variety  of  Lepidolite.  On  the  side  of  one 
piece  of  Captain  Abbott's  specimens,  is  a  bright  black  crust,  thickly  hot 
minutely  mammillated.  When  this  is  touched  with  the  file  it  leaves 
a  rusty  mark,  but  gives  no  metallic  trace.  This  crust  is  exceedingly 
thin,  and  splinters  oflf,  and  in  one  place  a  mass  of  the  olivine  in  it  ii 
melted  to  a  green  bead.  It  is  too  fragile,  and  our  specimens  too  small, 
to  attempt  obtaining  sparks  from  it.  Two  of  Mr.  Bell's  fragments  abo 
have  small  portions  of  crusts  yet  adhering  to  them. 

Internally  and  by  the  magnifier,  a  few  bright  white  metallic  points 
are  discoverable,  and  in  one  or  two  places  small  nests  of  it ;  there  are  also 
a  few  of  a  brown  kind.  We  have  one  fragment  of  an  Aerolite  which 
fell  in  1808,  at  Moradabad,  which  is  pulverulent,  but  not  so  mudiso 
as  the  present  specimen  by  a  great  deal.  The  present  specimen  is  in 
this  respect  almost  unique,  as  the  only  one  I  now  recollect  to  have 
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i€ad  of  as  very  palvenilent,  is  the  one  from  Benares^  mentioned  in 
Uie  Philosophical  Transactions. 

Tlie  Aerolite  of  Moradabad  is  studded  over  with  rosty  specks  from 
the  oxidation  of  the  iron.  All  our  other  Aerolites  are  of  a  compact 
texture  I  may  note  here,  that  we  now  possess  in  our  collection,  10  spe- 
cimens, comprising  six  varieties  of  Aerolites^  and  four  of  Meteoric 
Iron  from  Siberia,  Brazil  and  India.  One  of  the  Society's  Aerolites 
is  also  well  entitled  to  be  called  Meteoric  Iron,  as  it  consists  mainly 
of  that  metal,  (and  no  doubt  Nickel)  rather  than  an  Aerolite,  by  which 
we  usually  designate  the  more  earthy  looking  stones. 

The  magnetism  of  the  Kandes  Aerolite  is  no  where  apparent  ex- 
cept  at  the  patch  of  pyrites  (Magnetic  Pyrites?)  on  the  piece  which 
has  the  crust,  but  here  it  is  strong  and  distinct 

From  its  extreme  friability  I  have  not  ventured  to  take  its  specific 
gravity,  which  is  about  4  or  4.5, 1  judge,  for  it  might  crumble  to  pieces 
in  the  water,  and  is  too  rough  and  tender  to  admit  of  varnishing. 
Specific  gravity  however  is  an  indication  of  no  value  in  these  hetero- 
geneous compounds. 

The  green  crystals,  when  examined  separately,  affect  a  somewhat 
rhomboidal  or  cubical  form,  but  none  are  clearly  defined.  Their  color 
ia  a  bright,  dear,  and  very  light  grass-green. 

Ust  of  MettoroUtes  in  the  CoUeetion  of  the  Asiatie  SockHy,  \tt  January,  1845. 

1.  Fell  ftt  Mondftbad  1808,  Captain  Hening.  One  piece  of  this  is  rather  friable. 
Spiecea. 

a«  Pr.  Tytler'a  Aerolite  at  Allahabad,  3  large  pieces. 

S.  Aerolite  fell  abont  40  miles  to  the  West  of  Umbala,  between  the  Jumna  and 
Panja,  l8tS-3.  Obtained  by  Captain  Murray  ;  given  by  Mr.  J.  Bird  to  Mr.  Cracroft. 

4.  Fell  at  Bitonr  and  Shapoor,  75  ndles  N.W.  of  Allahabad,  30th  November  18f  S. 

5.  Fell  at  Mow  Ghazeepore,  Febraaiy  I8t7,  R.  Barlow. 

6.  Fell  at  Manegaon  in  Kandeish,  July  1845,  Captain  J.  Abbott,  B.  A.  and  J«  Bell, 
£eq.  Bombay  C.  S.  Collector  of  Khandeish. 

MeUaric  Iron,  or  ttonu  havhtg  a  large  ffroportion  of  it, 

1.  Meteoric  atone  containing  Iron  and  Nickel,  fell  at  Panganoor  in  1811.    Mr, 
Ross  of  Cuddahpah. 
t«  Meteoric  iron,  Siberia,  Pallas. 

3.  Ditto  ditto  Seigipe  Brazil,  Momay  and  Wollaston. 

4,  lightning  stone  of  Nepal,  not  examined,  bat  may  be  Meteoric. 

6c 
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BlOW:PIPB    BXAMIMATION. 

The  grane^green  crysiaU  above  deecHbed:  Per  ee  infiinble,  but 
take  a  rusty  brown  appearance,  as  of  semi-fiuion  or  oxidation,  on  the 
exterior,  remaining  still  translaoent.  On  PlaHna  Wire,  with  bom 
and  phosphate  of  soda,  fuses  at  first  in  part  only  (a  lump  remaining), 
giving  a  light  clear  olive  glass ;  adding  more  of  the  flux  it  finally  dis- 
solves with  various  shades  of  olive  and  grass-green  according  to  the 
proportions  of  assay  and  flux.  A  minute  crystal  in  Mur :  acid  iom 
not  soften,  gelatinise,  or  colour  it  by  several  days  digestion.  These  are 
doubtless  Meteoric  olivine. 

The  white  friable  part,  taken  as  free  as  possible  from  the  grey  specks 
and  entirely  so  from  the  green  crystals.  In  ihe  farape  slightly 
oxidates  to  a  rusty  appearance  at  the  outer  part,  but  does  not  fuse. 

On  PUUma  wire  and  with  Soda.  Fuses  to  a  dirty  olive  coloured 
bead,  which  in  the  reducing  flame  gives  metallic  iron  with  some 
earthy  residuum.  With  Nitrate  of  Cobalt  only  a  dull  ruaty  colour. 
Hence  the  absence  of  Alumina,  except  perhaps  in  very  minute  pro* 
portion. 

The  metallic  looking  vein  was  assayed  in  various  manners  for 
Nickel,  but  no  trace  of  it  could  be  elicited,  the  vein  being  apparently 
pure  pyrites.  Nickel  may  nevertheless  exist,  though  in  small  proper, 
tions,  and  we  cannot  venture  on  consuming  more  of  these  precious  frsg- 
ments,  since  the  fused  crust,  the  olivine,  and  the  white  matrix  are 
chemical  evidence  enough  of  meteoric  origin  of  the  stone. 

The  whole  of  the  dust  which  had  collected  in  the  paper,  being  care- 
fully  collected,  was  assayed  both  by  the  blowpipe  and  via  humida  for 
Chromium,  but  no  traces  were  detected.  As  said  of  Nickel  howevn 
above,  so  also  of  this  substance :  it  may  exist  in  minute  proportion, 
though  not  detectable  in  such  extremely  small  assays. 


887 


A  Jew  Notes  an  the  subject  of  the  Kumaon  and  Rohilcund  Turaee* 

By  J.  H.  Battbn,  Esq.,  Civil  Service. 

PievioM  to  the  reigD  of  the*  Emperor  Akbar,  that  i%  to  the  latter 

Deficiency  of  recerda   half  of  the  16th  ceDtury^  the  history  of  Kamaon 

coBcenung  the  Turaee.     .^  connecUon  With  its  lowland  poi8eB8ioD8»  and 

abo^  of  the  Hill  Big  of  that  name  itself,  is  but  imperfectly  known. 

Even  to  a  still  later  period,  tradition,  confirmed  by  docamentary 
evidence  and  the  Yoice  of  general  testimony  in-  the  neighboiuring  dis- 
tricts, takes  the  plaoe^  within  the  province  itself  of  all  aothentie 
written  records  on  which  reliance  can  be  placed.  The  few  Pathan 
fiunilies  of  respectability  now  settled  in  the  Turaee  are,  like-  their 
whole  race  in  Rohilcund,  but  a  recently  introduced  colony.  From 
HieiB,  therefore,  it  would  be  vain  to- look  for  any  details  oonneeting 
the  series  of  events  even  in  their  own  villages.  The  Bkokem  and 
Ukaroo  tribes,  although  permanent  ocoupanta  iu  the  whole  jungle 
tract  lying  along  the  base  of  the  8ub*IIimalayan  mountains  between 
the  Ganges  and  the  Gunduck,  are  not,  and  never  have  been,  permanent 
resideata  at  any  one  spot ;  nor  are  they  possessed  of  sufilcient  intel- 
ligence to  know  the  tale  of  their  own  chosen  region,  or  he  able  to 
recount  the  revolutions  which  have  occurred  on  the  scene  of  their 
migrations.  Of  the  other  tribes  inhabiting  the  present  villages  or 
clearings  in  the  Turae^  it  is  not  probablo  that  many  families  can-  trace 
their  settlement  in^that  dismal  wilderness^  b^ond  the  third,  or  utmost 
fourth  generation  preceding  them.  Rigah  Sheo  Raj  Sing,  the  princi- 
pal personage  of  the  Turaee  pergunnahs,  does  not  owe  his  present 
position  in  that  tract  of  talooqdar,  or  manager,  or  farmer,  or  zemin* 
dar,  (or  whatever,  under  existing  arrangements  may  be  hia  proper 
designation,)  to  any  direct  descent  from  the  Romaon  Rajahs,  or  to  any 
lon^  possesnon  continued  from  their  time  to  his  own.  Before  his 
grandfather  Lall  Sing,  accompanied  by  Mahundra  Chund  the  represen- 
tative, at  least  by  immediate  birthright,  of  the  royal  race  of  Kumaon, 
descended  with  their  families  to  the  plains,  and  became,  by  favour  of 
the  Nuwab  Wuzeer,  connected  to  the  latter  history  of  the  Turaee^ 
intestine  disturbances  had  begun  to  destroy  the  semblance  even  of  a 
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central  governmenl  in  Kwnaon,  and  the  alate  leeoidsi  inch  as  they 
were,  became  scattered  among  the  various  kamdar9^  to  whoa  they  had 
been  officially  entrusted ;  and  who  only  preserved  such  portions  off 
them  as  might  tend  to  prove  their  own  importaneCy  or  that  o£  their 
several  families.  Daring  the  troables  conseqaent  on  the  Ghoorfltt 
invasion  in  the  year  1790  a.d^  the  regular  traces  ^  past  times  be- 
came more  and  more  obliterated;  and  when  the  last  relies  of  the 
Ckynd  Rajahs  abandoned  their  native  hili%  and  took  refuge  at  Ktf> 
poary  in  the  plains,  nearly  the  only  place  where  they  still  possessed 
any  thing  like  a  property  in  the  land,  they  took  down  with  them  oo 
weighty  burden  of  state  records,  and  left  but  few  behind.  Afterwards 
at  Boodurpoor,  one  chief  scene  of  their  exile,  a  fire  occurred,  which  is 
stated  to  have  consumed  many  family  documents ;  while  at  Almom 
any  dv^^  or  record  office  that  existed,  may  be  supposed  to  have 
commenced  its  collections  only  from  the  accession  of  the  Ghocr- 
khalee  Government  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
wonder^  that  neither  the  British  authorities  in  the  hills,  deriving  their 
information  from  ianwmgoes^  and  other  usual  deposttariee  of  sueh 
knowledge,  nor,  the  descendants  of  the  Hill  Rajahs  in  the  persons  ef 
Sheo  Raj  Sing  above  named,  or  his  cousin  of  the  elder  branch  Per* 
taub  Sing,  now  residing  at  Almora  as  pensioner  of  the  English  Goven- 
ment,  should  be  able  to  furnish  txad  data^  for  an  historic  nsr- 
rative. 

2.  Using  such  means  as  I  have  in  my  power,  I  proceed  to  draw  s 

Tnraee  during  the  Kn-   short  and  rough  sketch  of  the  successive  revola* 

r  Drn«ty,H)hi^n?^"   tious  to  which  the  country  has  been  subjected, 

nasty,  &c.  &c.  ^^  whenever  possible,  of  its  successive  condi* 

tions,  in  the  hope^  that  such  a  description,  however  imperfect,  may  be 
found  if  not  useful  as  evidence,  at  least  acceptable  as  part  of  a  picture 
at  a  time  when  the  attention  <rf  those  in  authority  has  been  streng^ 
drawn  to  the  preseni  state  of  the  tract  described. 

8.  The  dynasty  called  KuUocra  is  the  earliest  known  to  have  reigs* 

ed  in  Kumaon,    The  Rajahs  of  its  line  are  said 

to  have  been  of  the  Seortff'Bunaee  origin,  sod 

they  have  been  clothed  by  the  imagination  of  thejMiAareM  with  almott 

divine  attributes,  while  the  extension  of  their  authority  to  Delhie  sad 

Kanouj  in  the  plains,  and  from  Mundee  to  Siccim  in  the  hills,  is  cob- 
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fidently  awumed  as  a  matter  of  Ikct.  The  whole  race*  appear  to  have 
become  otierly  extinct,  bat,  a€  what  time  and  in  what  manner,  no  one 
can  tell,  and  in  llict  their  whole  history  is  lost  in  the  greatest  obscurity. 
Within  the  present  provinces  of  Kamaon  and  Ghurwal,  JosheemuA 
sear  Bodrinatli,  and  KuUoar  not  far  to  the  North  of  Almorah  in  the 
now  almost  desolate  valley  of  Byjnat,  are  celebrated  as  the  principal 
seats  of  their  power.  The  rains  still  existing  in  the  latter  places  and 
at  Dwara  Hatkt  some  miles  to  the  westward,  are  pointed  oat  as  relics 
of  the  Kattoor  Raj,  as  are  also  the  low  carved  stone  pillars  called 
Brik'Kumbhj^  placed  at  intervals  of  a  few  miles,  so  frequent  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  district,  and  which  are  said  to  have  marked  the 
baits  or  encampments  in  the  royal  progresses.  Some  of  these  rains, 
etpeeiaUy  the  ckubootra§  and  wells,  are  not  withoat  beaaty,  at  least 
in  their  carving,  and  the  great  number  of  small  temples  even  now 
standing,  each  as  it  were  dedicated  to  a  separate  idol,  and  the  quantity 
of  idol  images  themselves,  which  have  been  foand  in  their  precincts, 
shew  that  the  Kuttoora  imas  were  devout  worshippers  of  the  whole 
Hindoo  Pantheon,  The  shape  of  the  buildings,  and  the  character 
of  the  seulptores,  are  said  to  be  nmilar  to  the  architectaral  features 
observed  in  the  Soath  of  India,  but,  I  believe,  that  the  same  forms 
are  qoite  common  in  Bundlecuod  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Norbudda* 
From  the  aocoant  al)Ove  given,  it  will  at  once  be  seen,  that  the  dy- 
nasty of  which  we  are  speaking,  was  of  lowland  origin,  and  that 
no  signs  of  an  aboriginal  extraction  are  visible  in  its  remains.  As^ 
before  the  Mahomedan  conquest  of  India,  the  rulers  of  a  region  so 
fllostrioos  in  the  Sha$$Tas  as  the  Himalaya  mountains,  being  also 
lyy  their  poMtion  masters  of  the  sacred  rites  at  the  various  sources 
of  the  Ganges,  may  be  supposed  to  have  held  rank  equal  with,  if  not 
eeperior  to,  the  Rajahs  of  Kutknr^  or  country  between  the  mountains 
and  the  Granges  now  called  Rohilcnnd;  and,  as  after  the  establish* 
ment  of  the  Mahomedan  empire  in  Hindostan,  the  Kumaon  Rsjahs 
were,  found  in  hereditary  possession  of  the  Turaee  by  a  tenure  quite 
independent  of  any  grant  from  lowland  potentates^  I  see  no  reason 


*  At  least  tbat  tribe  of  the  Kathoora  Suruj-buniea  which  reigned  in  Kumaon. 
f  This  is  BhAlM  for  Brihtiumbh, 
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for  doubtiDg  that  the  Taraee  throughout  its  whole  extent  formed  ea 
integral  part  of  the  Kathoora  Komaon  Raj.  That  it  alao  formed  an 
importani  part,  may  be  assumed  from  the  almost  absolute  neeessity 
still  existing,  that  a  large  portion  of  plain  countiy  siionld,  if  not 
attached  to  the  hills,  at  least  be  available  for  the  annual  reeort  of 
the  Paharees  and  their  cattle ;  (an  occupancy  which  under  natiTe  rukn 
could  hardly  be  maintained  without  an  actual  right  of  property 
in  the  soil,  and  actual  separate  possession  thereof  by  the  kill  powers;) 
and  from  analogies  drawn  from  the  late  and  existing  feeling  in  Nqmd 
in  regard  to  the  tract  at  its  base.  Beyond  tUs^  all  is  coajeeture  re- 
garding those  ancient  times ;  and  the  question  whether  Stnmhkml  and 
Bareiify  were  then  subject  to  Kuthoor,  may  be  left  for  diseussioB 
between  the  Paharees  and  the  Deseesy  when  they  meet  annually  at 
their  now  common  pasture  grounds,  and  need  not  engage  the  too 
jealous  attention  (as  at  one  time  it  was  feared  it  might,)  of  Britiah 
functionaries. 

4.  The  Kuttooras  in  Knmaon  were,  we  are  told,  succeeded  fsr 
Khuttia  RiJ-      ^^°^  ^^^  (13  or  14  generations)  by  a  Kkuena  Rg^ 

that  is,  by  numerous  petty  chiefs  among  the  mountaineers  themselves 
each  governing  his  own  small  territory,  and  fighting  with  his  neigh* 
bours.  The  many  small  forts  scattered  throughout  the  provineo^ 
in  situations  where  such  defences  would  be  useless  to  a  GoTemmeat 
holding  undivided  authority  over  the  wliole  tract,  would  seon  to  prove 
the  truth  of  this  traditional  history. 

5.  On  emerging  at  last,  from  this  confusion,  we  find  the  eariiesC 
Chund  Dynasty,   name  of  the  Chund  dynasty  in  Sam  C^tmdy  a  Chwh 

drabunsee  Rajpoot^  who  is  narrated  to  have  come  from  the  village  sf 
Jooeee  in  the  province  of  Allahabad,  (Trans*Doab,)  and  to  have  esU- 
blished  bis  power  and  a  capital  at  ChumpaunU,^  at  or  about  the  yetr 
1100  Saka,  corresponding  to  1235  Sumbut,  and  1178  a.u.  The 
Joshee  (Jyotishee)  Brahmins  who  have  subsequently  been  such  ialla* 
enttal  members  of  the  hill  community,  accompanied  the  first  of  tiis 
Chunds  to  Rumaon.  It  would  be  quite  out  of  place  to  register  ia 
this  report,  the  list  of  Rajahs  who  followed  Sam  Chund,    Some  per- 

*  Also  called  Kalee  Kumaon,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  Kalee  nteu 
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loiM^  indeed,  are  found  who  deny  the  continuity  of  the  dynasty  alto- 
gether;* but,  be  that  aa  it  may,  the  hiatorian  of  the  Turaee  has 
almoBt  nothing  to  tell  concerning  any  of  the  line  previous  to  the  44th 
generation.  Boodur  Ckundy  son  and  successor  of  Bajah  Kuliean  Chund^ 
(who  removed  the  capital  from  Chumpawut  to  Almorah,  and  built 
that  city  in  1620  St.  or  1663  a.d.,)  was  a  contemporary  of  the 
Emperor  Akbar,  and,  in  the  course  of  his  reign  of  28  years,  made 
frequent  visitotions  to  the  Turraee,  and,  not  to  leave  himself  without 
record  in  the  land,  became  the  founder  of  Roodurpoar. 

6.  But,  what  is  meant  by  the  Turaee  in  Akbar's  time  ?    To  what 

Boodar  Chund— Extant  extent  of  lowland  dominion  did  Roodur  Chund 

of  Kumaon  Turaee  in  his  ^^^^^  p     Although    an   hereditary,   was  the 

uine* 

Turaee  an  undisturbed  possession  of  Kumaon  in  preceding  times? 
Ob  a  reference  to  co-temporaneous  history,  we  find  that  the  year 
1194  A.  i>.,  is  the  date  generally  fixed  for  the  conquest  of  Kanouj 
by  the  arm's  of  Kudhud-Deen,  the  Lieutenant  of  Shahab-vd-Deen, 
and,  also,  that  1 195  a.d-,  saw  him  extend  his  victories  across  the 
Ganges  to  Biidaywm.  It  is,  I  think,  extremely  probable,  that  an 
incorrect  tradiUon  may  have  anticipated  the  commencement  of  the 
Chund  dynasty  in  Kumaon  by  sixteen  years ;  and  that,  in  the  great 
levolntion  which  transferred  the  empire  of  the  Gangetic  plain  as  far 
as  Benares  from  the  Rahtores  to  their  Mahommedan  victors,  when 
the  dispersion  of  numerous  powerful  Hindoo  tribes  took  place  every- 
where, among  them  the  earliest  Chund  and  his  followers  found  their 
way  to  Kumaon.  But,  whether  the  elevation  of  this  race  in  the 
biUs  preceded  or  followed  the  fall  of  the  Kanouj  kingdom,  the  shock 
off  that  fall  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  reached  to  the  foot  of 
the  Himafya,  and  hardly  to  have  been  arrested  at  Budayoan,  and 
the  lower  parts  of  KuHair.  The  rule  of  the  hill  powers,  whether 
Khussia  or  Chund,  if  it  had  survived  at  all  the  decadence  of  the 

•  It  aevns  a  matter  of  universal  tradition  that  between  the  8th  and  9th  succes- 
lion  of  Chunda,  a  second  Khnssia  Raj  intervened ;  and  also,  that  untU  the  lith  of 
the  line,  by  name  LuUhmm  Chund,  some  repreaentativea  of  the  old  Kuttooim  dy- 
nasty poiseMed  a  limited  power  at  Kottoor  itself ;  bat  that  in  the  reign  of  this 
Rajah,  they  were  sobdaed  by  violence,  or  absorbed  among  the  mass,  or  otherwise 
djsappeaied,  and  "  the  land  knew  them  no  more." 
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KfUUwra  line,  and  tbe  bnddng  up  of  that  Bo^  into  petty  chieftihipi^ 
most  have  been  rudely  shaken  at  this  period.  Even  allowingi  tbat 
anbaeqaently,  some  kind  of  anthority  over  tlria  tiaet  was  regainedt  at 
the  Ckund  Rajah$  became^  one  after  the  other,  more  and  more 
firmly  aeated  on  their  mountain  throne,  the  authority  most  have  beea 
one  exerciaed  under  permission  on  account  of  tribute  yielded  to 
others,  or,  at  best,  under  neglect  or  contempt  on  account  of  its  ia- 
trinsic  insignificance. 

The  Pubarrees^  indeed,  while  boasting  of  their  ancient  boundaiy 
on  the  south  as  Ounga-^odr^  or»  not  short  of  the  Ganges,  almost 
unanimously  allow,  that  at  one  time,  the  possessions  of  their  anceston 
in  the  plains  were  woefully  circumscribed,  if  not  altogether  lost;  and 
that  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  Udkian  Chund,  the  30th  of  hti 
line,  attained  by  some  means  or  other  an  honorable  and  determinale 
position  in  the  Des  for  himself  and  successors.  To  continue^  then, 
the  story,  and  answer  the  remaining  questions  placed  at  the  bead  of 
this  paragraph,  Roodur  Chtnd  found  himself  the  lord  of  the  Mukak 
or  Pergunnahs  named  below  :*- 


1.  Suhujgeer^  now  called  Jutpoor. 

2.  Casheepoor  or  Kotahy    ••••••••  Cashe^Hfor. 

3.  Moondia, •••••••••••••• Bazpoar, 

4.  OuddurpoarOf ••••••  Ouddurpoar, 

i'\  Bohar, {5^'*''^^°^* 

6. )  '  \  Kupoary. 

7.  Buktheet • Nanukmutta, 

l]^^ ;•• {^^ 

This  whole  tract,  which  is  exclusive  of  the  Upper  Bhabur  neutt 
the  hillsi  (of  which  I  shall  have  to  speak  hereafter,)  was  called  Clloivti* 
see  Malf  and  NoutukMa  Half  *  mal'  being,  then  as  now,  Uie  hill  tem 
for  the  low  country.  The  former  name  was  derived  from  the  size  of 
the  territory,  which  was  reckoned  at  84  ease  in  length,-^the  latter  name 
from  the  real  or  nominal  revenue  of  the  territory ;  viz.,  nine  faes.  The 
boundaries  on  the  west  were  the  Peera  or  Peela  Nuddee  at  Rofeer 
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between  Juspoor  and  the  Ramgunga;  on  the  north  the  Ookhur 
Bhoomee^  or,  region  of  no  water^i — (now  the  bun  or  forest ;)  on  the 
aooth  the  higher  ground  of  the  regular  plains  according  to  certain  old 
known  limits  of  the  P«rgunnahs ;  and  on  the  east  the  Surjoo  or  Sardah 
river  near  Poarunpoor^  The  reign  of  Boodur  Chund  was  not  entirely 
withoot  troables,  for  during  Akbar's  minority,  the  Imperial  officers  at- 
tempted to  resume  the  territory,  and  sent  a  force  for  that  purpose.  The 
young  Rajah,  however,  made  a  successful  resistance,  and  afterwards 
proceeded  to  DMi,  where  he  obtained  favor  at  the  Court  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  distinguished  himself  in  some  expedition  against  Nagor. 
The  final  result  of  this  step  was  his  obtaining  a  sunnudy*  for  the 
Ckowrasee  Mdlf  Pergunnahs,  and  his  return  to  the  hills  with  enhanced 
power. 

7.  In  the  time  of  his  immediate  successor,  Lisiehmee  Ckund^  (still 

in  the  reign  of  Akbar,)  the  royal  armies  appear 

Succeasow  of  Roodur  ..  ..     ^    ,     1  ,    .  .  . 

Chand  to  Bag  Bahadoor     to  have  revisited  the  Turaee,  and  their  places  of 

encampment  are  still  pointed  out  at  Tandah^ 

and  more  especially  at  Peepulhutta,  where  there  is  a  mango  grove 

called  the  Badshahee  Bagh.    Fourth  in  descent  from  Roodur  Chund, 

we  find  Tremul  Chundy  Rajah  of  Kumaon,  between  the  years  1625  and 

1638  A.D.     During  part  of  this  period,  the  Turaee  is  stated  to  have 

attained  a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  and  to  have  actually  yielded  nine 

laks  of  rupees  from  various  sources  of  revenue  to  the  bill  treasury ; 

but,  before  the  death  of  Tremul  Chund^  the  prosperity  of  the  tract 

excited  the  envy  of  its  neighbours,  and  encroachments  began  to  be 

made  by  the  KuUair  Hindoos,  not  disallowed  by  their  Mogul  rulers. 

His  successor,  Baz  Bahadoor  Chundy  finding  himself  in  danger  of 

total  dispossession  from  these  fertile  lowlands,  repaired  to  Delhi,  and 

imitating  the  conduct  of  his  ancestor,  entered  into  the  military  service 

of  th^  Emperor,  Shah  Jehan.     He  accompanied  the  Imperial  expedi* 

tioD  against  Camlahar  and  CahuL     A  fortunate  opportunity  occurred, 

and  the  division  which  the  Rajah  commanded  was  able  to  gain  some 

important  advantage.     Consequently,  on  the  return  of  the  royal  armies 

*  Not  now  eadstent  at  Almonh. 

t  Some  persoQf  iacorrectly  consider  this  word  as  an  abbreviation  of  the  Persian 
word  Muhal. 
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to  Delhi,  Baz  Bahadoor  Ckund  was  honored  fcj  maoy  ngnal  nuhs 
of  faror,  btU  not  oontent  with  obUuDing  empty  titlai^  bo  adberod  to  the 
original  object  of  hie  Tisit,  and  proeared  the  fell  reeognitioii  of  kit 
right  to  the  Chmiroiu  Mal^  together  with  an  order,  addreeeed  to  the 
Viceroy  of  the  SicwAa,  for  effectual  aeeittance  against  the  JTiiiiwr 
chiefs,  Throogh  the  aid  of  Nuwah  RoaUmm  SJum^^  bo  aocoeeded  hi 
expelling  hie  enemies  from  the  Taraco,  and  ho  afterwards  caosed  ths 
townof  Aii2r/ioortobebniltyandtobearhisBame.  Itissaidthal**e?erf 
heegak  and  bifwamee'*  was  cnltivated  at  this  time^  and  that  the 
construction  and  repairs  of  bridges^  hmdg  and  water-oo«rsea  was  ddi- 
gently  cared  for  by  the  officers  of  government  These  fanetaouriei 
resided  at  JRoodurpoor  in  the  plains^  and  at  Sarokhene  and  jEsisA  en 
the  spurs  of  the  lowest  range  during  the  hot  months.  CaAupfm 
was  not  then  a  place  of  any  importance,  and  the  PukanmM^  (I  know 
not  how  correctly,)  even  place  the  foundation  of  the  present  town  sad 
gardens  at  a  period  more  recent  than  the  Rajas  hitherto  named.  Al 
Kotaik  and  Barokherei  and  elsewhere  in  the  lower  hills  are  remains  of 
forts  and  residences,  and  mango  groves,  which  go  fiir  to  shew,  that  ths 
climate  at  those  sites  was  not  in  former  times  so  inaalnbrioos  ai  al 
presisnt,  when  few  men  in  power  would  confine  tbwr  rBtreat  from  ths 
Turaee  heats  to  such  low  elevations  in  the  mountains  as  these.  XMk, 
indeed,  is  stated  to  have  been  the  capital  for  all  the  western  pertisn 
of  the  Ckouraiee  Mai,  and  to  have  given  its  name  to  the  lower  F«- 
gunnahs,  and  not  only,  as  now,  to  the  near  sulmiontane  region.  Tks 
good  fortune  of  Baz  Bahadoor  Chmd  followed  him  to  the  sad. 
He  wrested  the  dominion  of  the  AAols  passes  firom  his  Nerthsm 
Tartar  neighbours ;— -he  associated  his  name  with  universal  prsip< 
rity  in  the  minds  of  his  JTicmaofise  sub^ts ;— and  he  died,  afWs 
rule  of  forty  years,  in  the  year  1678  a«d.,  during  the  rdga  of  Axh 
rungzebe, 
&  If  I  were  writing  a  connected  history  of  KamaoD,  the  five  soeesi- 

History  conUnued  to  the  "^"  ^  ^i^»  between  Baz  Baiadeor  Ckmi 
time  of  the  RohiUM.  and  Ktditan  Ckmd,  would  afibrd  me  ample  as- 
terial,  both  for  narrative  and  comment :  for  during  this  period  tkc 
prosperity   of  our  hill  principality  having  attained  its  culmiosti^ 

*  Tlie  foander  of  Moradabad. 
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point,*  began  rapidly  to  dedine^  and  the  descent  to  rain  was  marked 
bjekil  war  with  its  ditaatroas  aceompanifnents  of  royal  aasawinatione 
and  popular  anarcby— a  fitting  prelade  to  the  foreign  invasions  which 
ibilowed  in  due  eoorse.  B«i  the  important  epochs  in  the  history  of 
the  Kunaon  Tunue  need  alone  occupy  our  present  attention,  and 
passing  Ofver  the  half-oentnry  to  which  I  have  alludedt  I  arrive  in  the 
yesr  1653  Sake,  fat  1731  aj>.^  at  the  aeoession  of  Bajak  KuiiioH 
CimmL  The  Bohilla  chief,  AU  Makammed,  at  or  soon  after  this  pe- 
lied,  aucceeded  his  converter  and  adopter  Daood  Khan  in  the  power- 
fid  positiop  acquired  by  the  latter ; — the  splendours  of  Buda^wm^  the 
old  capital  of  the  Sircat^  had  begun  to  pale  before  the  display  of 
Qpst^t  military  importance  at  Aonla  ;— and  in  short,  KuUair  was  fast 
becoming  Bohiicutul^  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  rule,  KuUean  Chund 
had  to  contend  against  the  aggressions  of  Nuwab  Mumqot  AH  Khan^X 
whoattemptedtoattach^icrftnaand  A'iAer^eto  the  neighbouring  (Trans- 
fiardah)  C&uddadank^  in  Oudh;^  but,  by  a  successful  appeal  to  the 
Emperor  Mahommed  Shahf  the  nominal  integrity  of  his  Turaee  posses, 
siens  was  preserved  to  the  Kumaoo  Rajah.  During  his  latter  years  he 
suffered  from  a  far  more  terrible  enemy  ;  but  let  me  here  snatch  from 
oblivion  an  important  record  of  the  times  immediately  preceding  the 
invasion  of  Komaon  by  the  Rohillas,  which  has  fortunately  survived  the 
ndn  of  that  sera. 


*  OodtaUktmd,  tbe  imi9«diate  successor  of  Baz  Bahmdoor  Chund  and  Jttggut  Ckwui, 
the  third  in  descent,  bear  a  high  name  in  Pahurrse  history.  In  the  time  of  the  latter, 
nine  lacs  an  again  mentioned  as  the  revenue  of  the  Turaee  ;  but  after  this  epoch, 
the  intestins  disturbanees  became  utterly  destructive  of  aU  prosperity,  both  in  High- 
lands and  Lowlands. 


t  *fro  ^wt  'ifft  11  ^^  w^  JR II 
^rni%  ^  ii^i*i4t  II  ^Ht  ^3ft^  ^rnr  ii 


WsiM  80  aise  kwree  dekho  Pmbhooka  tat ! 

Aonle  ko  Riga  bhoyo— Bfikolae  ko  Jat 

This  popular  distich  concerning  the  sudden  rise  of  AU  M ahommed  is  well  known 
inKumaon* 

t  Afterwards  cslled  Sttfter  Jung. 

{  9§tbdeo  Jothse,  the  Prima  Minister  of  KuUean  Chund,  was  wounded  in  a  fight  with 
the  Chuekiadar  T^  Gor,  and  was  taken  prisoner,  but  subsequently  releasedt 
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AH  the  reports  made  by  the  Knmaon  cantmgoes  and  other  natives 
beioDgiDg  to  the  province,  concur  in  fixing  the  nominal  revenue  of 
the  Chovrasee  Mai  PergunntJu  in  the  year  1744  a.d.  (or  one  hun* 
dred  years  ago)  at  about  the  same  sum  as  that  named  in  the  preceding 
statement ;  viz.  somewhat  more  than  4  lacs  of  rupees,  inclusive  of  all 
items.  But,  at  the  time  of  the  Rohilla  irruption  in  that  year,  the  ac- 
tual collections  had  dwindled  to  less  than  two  lacs,*  and  as  the  whole 
lowland  country,  of  which  we  are  speaking,  was  virtually  held  in  mi- 
litary assignment  by  the  mercenary  troops  of  the  Rajah,  known  (from 
the  place  of  their  origin  in  the  west)  as  Nuggurkotia  Sepahees,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  in  the  time  of  KuUean  Chundy  at  least  previous 
to  the  expulsion  of  the  RohUUu  from  Kuimaony  any  treasure  ever  as- 
cended to  Almorah  at  all.  The  present  Peshkar  of  the  Huzoor  Tuh^ 
iedf  Kishna  Nund  Joihee  of  OuUee^  has  found  among  his  ancestral 
papers  a  long  list  of  villages,  and  of  their  respective  rugbasy  the  ab- 
stract of  which  I  give  below.  It  refers  to  an  early  year  of  KuUean 
Chmdt  1657  Saka,  or  1735  a.]>.  ;  but  it  unfortunately  does  not  con- 
tain any  information  as  to  the  proportion  of  waste  to  cultivated  land.t 
It  may»  however,  be  found  interesting,  as  shewing  the  number  of  vil- 
Isges  standing  on  the  rent  roll  at  that  time,  and  as  affording  data  for 
comparison  with  the  state  of  affairs  in  1835  a.d.,  a  date  which  (I 
know  not  how  correctly,)  I  have  heard  mentioned,  as  that  in  which  under 
British  rule,  Temd  matters  were  at  their  worst,  and  from  which  a  renas* 
cent  order  of  things  may  be  assumed  to  have  commenced. 

Pergunnahs.  No,  of  Villages.     Total  Beegahs. 

Boksar,  (Roodurpoor,  Rilpoory,)  ...     247  7,90,950 


Bukshee,  (Nanukmutta,)   .. 

...     139 

8,83,300 

Chinkee,  (Surbna-Bilheree,) 

...     121 

3,15,400 

Casheepoor, ...         ...         • . 

...     139 

4,86,800 

Suhojgeer,  (Juspoor,) 

...       59 

1,58.400 

Moondia,  (Bazpoor,) 

81 

2,88,500 

Gttddurpoora, 

...       83 

3,31,200 

Grand  Total    869  27,04,550 

*  Only  eo,000  rupees  are  mentioned  *  in  unM  of  the  records,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  these  referred  to  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  Toxraee. 

t  KUhna  Nund  Udkarte  also  possesses  Tery  old  lists  of  Terrai  Wllages  and  their 
heegahs',  but  no  account  of  euUivatiou  or  of  ploughs*  All  these  lists  can  be  copied  out 
moutakuar  if  necessary,  either  in  Hindee  or  Persian  characters,  and  forwarded  to 
U.  H.  the  Lieut.  Governor. 
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In  the  years  1666-7  fielui»  1744-9  A.iiu,  the  BohiUee  iwioe  inmUk 
Kuaaon,  under  their  two  leaden  Jftffeeb  Slum  and  Pmnda  Kkmu 
Thongh  their  ataj  wa$  shorti*  ita  m  reanlu  to  the  provinoe  a«a  weD 
and  bitterly  renen&bered,  and  ita  niisohieToosy  though  rdigiowly  aaal- 
eoe  eharaeter  ia  atill  atteated  by.  the  neaeieaa  idola  And  trtinfchw 
elephanta  of  some  of  the  KonuuHi  templea.  The  firat  irmption  m 
only  arreated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  hilla  at  (rA|rr^,M«nAg,t  near  the 
aonroea  of  the  Bimgunga.  Here  the  Rqfuh  ^  Okitrwaif  PrMtuf^ 
Sak,  oheehed  the  Ibrther  progreaa  of  the  Bohillaab  aatd  twrnad  thaat 
back  by  a  bribe  of  three  lacs  of  mpeas  to  their  leadara ;  and,  thei^ 
tiie  holy  land,  wfaieh  owned  hia  Kumaon  neighboor  and  himadf  aa  ita 
princea  and  gnardian,  was  relieyed  from  ita  firat  oontaaaiBatioa  fay 
Mahommadan  contaet. 

The  aecond  inTaaion,  oauted  by  the  diaeoatent  of  AU  Mohammed  al 
the  amall  apoil  brooght  down  to  him,  waa  atayed  at  the  very  entianaa 
of  the  hilla  at  Barokken  Pass  (between  Bhtmawte  and  Bkeem  7«4) 
where  the  BohiQa  force  waa  routed  by  the  miniatery  SeAdep  Jmk$ 
and  hia  highlandera,  who  had  aeen  too  much  of  auoh  Tiaitora  ia  the 
fcvmer  year  to  allow  them  again  to  aormonnt  the  Gaghur,  It  ia  gape* 
r^y  belie?ed,  that  the  RohiUaa  were  incited  to  both  attacka  by  aaaM 
domeatic  tndtora  of  the  Boida  tribe,  one  of  whom,  by  name  UmmA 
Sin^f  had  been  pnt  to  death  by  the  Knmaon  Bigah  for  rebeUiona  oaa* 
dnct.  The  complete  ezpolaion  of  theae  predatory  foreignera  from  thi 
open  plain  of  the  Terrai  waa  £oiind  too  dificolt  a  taak  for  the  Pwhrntm 
arma ;  and*  hence,  recoorae  waa  had  to  other  meana.  KudUtm  Chmi 
himself  repaired  to  the  camp  of  the  Emperor,  then  pitched  at  ^Siaai- 


«  Thoae  who  object  to  the  hill  people  of  Almonh  as  being  onaccbantably  indi 
foolishly  scrapuloua  on  the  subject  of  kine  killing,  foiget  that  Banaies,  Mntjiii, 
and  other  Hindoo  localities  have  been  for  centuries  under  direct  Mafaommedan  tiik 
whereas  Kumaon  never  had  one  of  "  the  faithful*'  as  its  immediate  lord.  The  cnly 
MiMftt^mani  formerly  known  within  the  hills  were  certain  families  of  Slakmrrin  and  tmkt 
— who  received  favor  at  the  hands  of  the  Rajahs,  the  former  for  killing  game,  and  ftr 
ridding  the  country  of  wild  beaets,the  latter  for  pvapaiing  suitable  fisod  Uk  any  Ms- 
hommedan  guest'of  rank.  The  Rajah  of  Bhartpoor  still  eBtartains  a  siaaUar  dasf  «f 
purveyors. 

t  Near  this  spot  is  the  beautiful  oountiy  residence  of  the  Kemaon  Conwii' 
sioner,  which  is  highly  convenient,  as  being  on  the  borders  of  both  diatiktf*  ^* 
maon  and  Gurwal. 
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Mal^,  and  implored  for  aid  againat  his  ^tKOM*  At  Uiat  time  (1747 
j»A.X  tlM  estiaoffdioafy  power  obtained  by  the  Rdhillat  had  greatly 
ahrmed  the  imperial  Goremttenti  already  aqflciently  weakened  by  the 
Mabattae  and  by  Nadir  Shah,  and  very  strong  effbrts  had  been  made 
to  rednee  them,  attended  with  considerable  soeeess.  Twenty*two 
dsseendaata  of  the  old  Xnlbitr  Bqfak$  are  said  to  hare  been  present 
in  eamp,  headed  by  the  chief  of  Tkakoordwarot-f  all  elamoroos  for  pro^ 
teelion.  The  Knmaon  Rajah  did  not  sae  in  vain,  and  the  result  of 
his  Tint  to  Smmbkui  was  a  renewal  of  hie  Mfnifnif  for  the  Ckmorama 
Mdlf  and  the  abandonment  of  the  territory  by  the  Bohillas,  with  the 
eiceptioQ  of  tlie  Eastern  tract  at  Surbna  and  Bilhereef  besides  sundry 
narks  of  imperial  favor.  Soon  after  his  retnm  to  the  hills,  he  died, 
tnd  the  year  of  his  death  (1748  a.p.)  also  saw  the  decease  of  the 
Emperor  Mahommed  Shah  and  the  adventnrer  Ali  Mahommed. 
9.  The  history  of  BakUemMd  between  the  years  1748  and  1774 

AOK  is  well  known.  The  constant  conflieta 
Rtigii  in  Kumaim  of  Deep  between  the  Soobakdar  of  Oudhf  Softer  Jung 
^i^^^ntTR^    «d  the  Rohilla  chiefs,  attended  occasionally 

w^thS'^N^ii'b  wSelr  of    ^**^  ^  *"^  disgrace  to  the  arms  of  the  former, 
GhMUiini774  A.9.  (and  through  him  to  those  of  his  master  the 

Emperor  ilAmeil  Siahf)  terminated  in  the  utter 
discoB^ture  for  a  short  period  of  the  latter,  by  the  introduction  of  the 
UakraUou  and  JdU  into  the  disputed  territory  as  the  formidable  allien 
of  the  IFtftwer.  Then  followed,  as  might  be  expected,  the  usurping 
eceopaUon  of  RoMlewad  by  those  very  allies  themseWes,  and  the  at- 
traction to  that  fertile  quarter  of  their  swarming  countrymen  from  the 
Deecan.  The  revolutions  which  dethroQcd  ahd  blinded  Ahmed  Shah; 
which  first  exalted  and  then  brought  down  to  death  his  puppet  success 
s(Mr,  Almmgeer  II ;  which  linked  together  in  the  bands  of  temporary 
amity  the  regicide  and  self'-elected  Wuzeer  Ghazee^ud'Deen^  and 
many  of  the  Mahratta  leaders,-— the  advance  of  Ahmed  Shah  Doa* 
ranee,  and  the  repetition  at  Delhi  of  some  of  the  horron  enacted  under 
Nadir  Shah  ;  and  afterwards,  on  the  departure  of  the  Abdaileee  from 
HmdooeAon,  the  overwhelming  height  to  which  the  flood  of  Mahratta 

*  I  believe  that  the  Sou  then  derived  its  name  of  Yar  Wufwim;  when  the  pucka 
bridge  wae  built  for  the  army,  the  Empeior  baTxng  called  it,    "  Fsr  Wufg^at  dvX 

t  Whose  family  is  now,  I  belicTe  extinct* 
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dominion  attained  ;  these  events  accomolating  on  each  other,  involv- 
ed the  whole  of  Upper  India  in  anarchy  and  confasion,  and  completed 
the  destruction  of  the  MoguL  empire.    As  affecting  Hlndoostban  in 
general,  they  caused  the  minds  of  all  men  to  be  fixed  on  one  great 
question,  till  the  decision  of  which  there  could  only  exist  two  great 
parties ;  viz.  Who  shall  be  masters,  the  Mahnmas  or  the  Affghane  f  As 
affecting  RokUeund  in  particular,  the  crisis  of  affairs  united  together 
by  one  common  interest,  the  ruler  of  Oudh^  then  Shoofah^ud^Dawkt, 
and  the  Rohilla  chiefs,  Ha/iz   Re  hmui  Khan,  Nt^edhtid^Dowla^  and 
all  the  minor  leaders  of  the  clan  ;  and  for  a  brief  period,  the  chivaliy 
both  of  Oudh  and  Rohilcund  was  engaged  in  a  common  cause.    The 
battle  of  Paneeput  might  very  probably  have  ended  in  a  different 
manner,  if  the  Dooranee  Shah  had  not  been  thus  assisted,  and  if  he 
had  not  found  on  his  side  in  that  bloody  field  Affghane  of  the  Him- 
doosthanee  colony,  as  brave  and  undegenerate  as  his  own  Abdalkei, 
fresh  from  the  rugged  passes  of  Afghanistan.    Who  on  the  evening  of 
the  6th  January  176 1  a.d.  contemplating  that  great  battle  field,  and  !«• 
fleeting  on  its  results,  could  have  guessed  or  believed  that  the  fiue  of 
India  had  really  already  been  decided  not  five  years  before  on  an  ob- 
scure swamp  in  Bengal  ?  or,  have  foreseen,  that  in  regard  to  the  scep- 
tre of  Hindoosthan,  the  slaughter  of  that  day  had  been  a  fruitless 
sacrifice;  that  the  Affghans  almost  from  that  very  hour  wooM  be 
strangers  to  the  soil ;  that  the  Mahrattas,  then  supposed  to  be  an 
almost  annihilated  power,  would  again  contest  the  throne  oi  India 
with  foreigners,  but,  of  a  still  more  distant  origin  and  still  more 
distinctive  race ;  or,  that,  finally,  peace  and  plenty  would  smile  oo 
that  very  plain,  invited  to  the  land,  neither  by  Mahommedan  nor 
Hindoo,  but  by  the  Christians  of  a  Western  Atlantic  ule!    Tet, 
to  Rohilcund  at  least,  (whereto  my  tale  must  return,)  far  different 
from  peace  and  plenty  were  to  be  the  intermediate  gifts  of  the  Engliili 
race.     When  Hqfiz  Rehmut  Khan  flushed  with  his  share  of  victory, 
returned  to  his  own  country,  it  may  be  assumed,  that,  even  if  no  higher 
aspirations  for  the  good  of  his  subjects  expanded  his  Ix-east,  he  still 
fondly  hoped  that  the  good  fortune  of  his  race  and  family  would  henee* 
forth  be  permanent ;  that  his  last  battle  had  been  fought,  and  that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  end  his  days  in  quiet  and  happiness.     Alas !  the 
lapse  of  thirteen  short  years,  not  all  ill* spent,  we  may  hope,  broc^ht  to 
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his  door  a  totally  unexpected  enemy  in  purchased  alliance  with  the 
ancient  hunters  of  his  line.  If  then  at  KuUercLh  on  the  23d  April  1774, 
the  yictorioua  English  general  turned  away  in  sadness  from  the  corpse 
of  the  gallant  Hafiz  Rehmui  KAan^  and  reviewed  with  pain  and  disgust 
the  results  of  his  own  triumph,  the  civil  narrator  of  this  tragical  revo- 
lotion,  however  indignant  at  the  gross  misrepresentations  and  false 
colouring  of  facts,  which  both  in  the  senate  and  the  library  have  as* 
Mciated  the  early  English  name  in  Rohilcund  with  altogether  unredeem- 
able shame,  and  the  extinguished  rule  of  the  Rohillas  with  every  fancied 
virtue,  may  be  excused  for  pausing  one  moment  in  his  task,  and  yielding 
the  tribute  of  his  deep  regrets  over  the  bier  of  the  Rohilla  chief,  fiut 
I  must  not  travel  further  from  my  record.  What  was  the  effect  of 
all  the  above  named  revolutions  on  the  circumstances  of  the  Terrai  f 
The  rdgD  of  Bajah  Deep  Chund  in  Kumaon,  after  lasting  nearly  thirty 
years,  ended  in  his  murder  in  1697  Saka,  or  1775  a.d.  He  was, 
therefore,  almost  from  first  to  last,  a  contemporary  of  Hqfiz  Rehmui 
Ekan^  and  the  catastrophes  of  the  Rohilcund  and  Kumaon  principalities 
occuired  within  a  year  of  each  other ;— or,  if  nothing  but  the  crowning 
niocess  of  the  Goorkhas  in  1791  a.d.  can  be  considered  as  the  conclusion 
of  the  Kumaon  nj,  the  year  ofDe^  ChufuTs  violent  death  at  the  hands 
of  Mohun^  Sing,  his  spuriously  descended  cousin,  may  be  recorded  as 
commencing  the  fifth  act  of  the  hill  tragedy.  During  the  first  six- 
teen years  of  his  reign,  Deep  Chund  enjoyed  the  advice  and  aid  of  the 
wise  minister  or  Buhshee,  Seeb^dev  Joshee,  to  whose  care  the  dying  lips 
of  Kuilean  Chund  had  entrusted  the  youthful  prince.  The  trust  appears 
to  have  been  well  fulfilled,  and  during  this  period  the  management  of 
the  T'ermt  occupied  a  large  share  of  the  Bnkshee's  attention.  Forts  were 
built  at  Roodurpoor  and  Casheepoor,  as  outposts  to  watch  the  Rohillas, 

«  As  some  mistakes  are  often  made  as  to  the  relative  position  by  birth  of  Pertaub 
Chund  at  Almorah  and  Sheorqj  Sing  at  Caiheepoor,  I  give  their  immediate  genea- 
logy--' 

Huree  Sing. 

^ ^ , 

I  i 

1.  2. 

Mohun  Chund,  Lall  Sing, 

I  i 

Mahenara  Sing,  Goorman  Siog, 

Pertab  Sing,  Sheoraj  Sing, 

6e 
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and  to  gaard  the  property,  then  far  froiA  iocontiderable^  si  botk  these 
places.  At  the  former  place,  Hurree  Ram  Joskee,  a  KomaoDee  and  ooo- 
ftia  of  Seeb*dey,  and  at  the  latter  place  Sree  Earn  Doss^  a  BCtiire  (I  be- 
lieve) of  BazpooTf  acted  as  the  agents  of  the  Komaon  goteranieBt  The 
son  of  Sree  Ram  DasSf  Nundram  by  name,  is  celebrated  in  KaiMev  his- 
tory, as  the  traitor,  who  in  conjonction  with  his  brother  Hurgommd^  for 
selfish  purposes,  ceded  the  possession  of  the  Terrai  to  the  Nawab  Aeepk 
ud^DowUh  af^er  murdering  Hureeram  Joshee's  son,  Mumooruik^  and 
thos  obtaining  power  orer  Roodurpoor  and  the  Eastern  Pergmuiaha. 
The  nephew  of  Nundram,  and  son  of  Hurgovind,  Seeb  LaU,  ia  the 
person  whom  in  1210  Fuslee,  the  English  found  in  power  In  the  Tenai, 
and  with  whom  the  first  settlement  of  that  tract  was  made.  We  Iuts 
now  all  the  dramaHe  personeB  on  the  stage,  before  the  cortain  drops 
on  the  scene,  at  the  close  of  Knmaonese  Infiuence  in  the  TerraL  Dar- 
ing Seebdeo's  administration,  the  Rohillas  did  not  di^nrb  in  ay 
great  degree  the  tranquillity  of  the  Kumaon  lowlands.  Their 
chiefs,  during  the  frequent  fiights  which  they  made  to  the  foot  ef  the 
hills  when  they  had  encountered  any  disasters  below  in  conflicts  with  the 
Wuaeer^s  forces,  formed  an  acquaintance  With  the  hill  Rajah  and  his  Mi- 
nisters, which  in  some  cases  ripened  into  friendship.  De^  CltOMf  and 
Hctfiz  Eekmui  Khan  exchanged  turbans,  and  Seebdeo^e  son,  Hunuk- 
deo  Joshee,  who  afterwards  became  so  conspicuous  a  political  charac- 
ter at  the  period  of  the  war  between  the  British  and  Nepalese,  enjoyed 
a  place  of  trust  in  the  immediate  household  of  Nujeeb-nd-Dowla.  At 
the  battle  of  Paneeput,  Hnrree  Ram  Joshee  is  said  to  have  distinguish- 
ed  himself  conspicuously  amongst  the  levies  brought  to  that  place  from 
the  Rohileund  territory,  and  to  have  carried  back  to  Konuum  an  ele- 
phant and  other  plunder  of  the  Mahrattas  to  the  extent  of  some  thousand 
rupees,  which  the  Rohilla  chiefs  accorded  in  return  for  the  aid  or  good- 
will of  the  Kumaon  Rsyah  at  that  great  crisis. 

10.  The  Terrai  remained  in  a  state  of  (comparatively  speaking)  fair 

Conclusion    of    Deep  prosperity  during  that  portion  of  Deqf  Cktm^s 

Kt  pe'fcS^c^  '«^g»» "  '^Wch  the  hill  territory  was  undistracted 

events,  both  in  hills  and  by  internal  oommotions.   Up  to  the  death  of  Seeb- 

plains,  on  the  state  of  the     ^  *^ 

Terrai.— And  summary  of  dco  Joshee  in  1686  Saks,  corresponding  to  1764 

events  antecedent  to  the  .  i.   j    l  •  i 

final  separation  of  the  low-  A.D.,  these  commotions  had  been  very  partial 

«r  tihabur  from  the  hill        j  *  .«.        .      rr  r.i       a.  ^t_    ^        .:— ^ 

territory.  and  trifling  u  Kumovn,  while  at  the  same  tune 
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the  plaiiw  of  Himdaoikm^  anclading  RokUcund^  were  the  eoene  ioi  con- 
•tent  dietorbaocef  end  change.  The  Terrai  beeame  filled  with  emi- 
gmats  frnm  the  lower  eowitry,  who  had  fled  firom  the  extra*tazaiioD|  and 
the  multiplied  maetari^  which  the  wars  of  that  period  had  created.  This 
fpae  the  first  great  recent  emigration  into  the  Terrai.  The  next  esten-* 
mw%  inflax  of  lowlanders  occurred  immediatdy  after  theaccesaion  of  the 
Nawab  Vuxeer^  as  above  related,  to  the  soYereignty  of  Bohilcnndy  and 
oontinned  till  the  tyranny  of  the  new  reign  had  somewhat  over-pasty  and 
till  (after  the  second  Bohilla  war  with  FffzooUak  Kham^  who  himself 
brought  large  nnmbers  of  people  to  the  jangle,  where  his  entrenchments 
were  formed,)  the  lower  districts  became  again  fit  for  the  habitation  of 
peacefiil  and  indostrioos  people.  Thos,  at  first,  tolerable  good  govern- 
ment at  one  places  and  intolerably  bad  government  at  anotlier,  contri- 
buted to  the  oocnpancy  of  the  waste  lands  of  the  Kumaion  Bhabw^  by 
natives  of  other  districts ;  and  a  few  years  sabseqaently,  the  Ohoar'^ 
kaUee  invasion  of  jBTtUMMfi,  and  the  civil  wars  which  preceded  that 
event,  drove  down  nameroos  mountaineers  to  the  same  quarter,  and 
made  CkuheepooTj  BoodeffpooTt  KUpoaryy  and  other  frontier  towns  and 
villages  the  emigrant  settlements  of  namerons  individoaI%  wliose  poli- 
tical importance  or  wealth  rendered  them  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the 
evil  of  a  revolution,  and  whose  stay  on  the  hills  had  become  incompatible 
with  their  safety.  We  may,  I  think,  date  at  this  period  the  planting 
of  the  numerous  mangoe  groves*  in  the  Terrai,  which  at  this  day  so 
frequently  surprise  the  sportsman,  in  spots  where  wild  beasta  occupy 
the  place  of  human  inhabitants^  and  swamps  lie  over  the  site  of 
▼iHagee.^ 

The  death  of  iSfsMse  by  violence  in  a  military  emeute  at  Cashee- 
peoT^  occurred  as  above  recorded  in  1686  Sake,  or  1764  a.d.,  and 
from  that  time  I  much  doubt  whether  the  dependency  to  the  hiil.sicils 
of  Kemaon  of  the  whole  Terrai  (except  a  slip  of  forest  at  the  very  base 
of  Uie  hills,)  did  not  cease  mid  detamiiQe.    W^  thut  miniater  snr* 

^  TitfM  are  othtr  graves  ^f  ftUer  date  no  doubt,  «•  th^SB  a|n  wcie^t  wolUi 
aod  dwb90trat,  remaini  of  aqaeducts  and  the  like ;  bat  the  eziatiDg  grores  for  the 
most  part  do  not  appear  older  than  60  or  80  years. 

t  Some  Ftithan  families  weie  great  benefactpiB  of  the  Taiai  for  a  ahorC  timo,  and 
the  large  goeh  and  gardens  which  bear  the  name  of  Jun^ee  Khan  and  others,  attest 
their  former  inflneoce,  especially  in  Baspoor  and  the  western  Pergunnahs. 
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▼ivedy  the  rent  roll  of  the  Chowrmsie  Mai  Pergwmahi  is  recorded  to 
Lave  been  as  follows;  bat,  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe,  that 
both  in  the  time  of  Shoofah-ud-Dowla  and  in  that  of  bis  predecessor 
Svfiur  Junfff  the  Souih'Eastem  extremity  of  the  Kumaon  BkoAur  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Vuzeer  or  the  RokiUat,  and  that  the  Ku- 
moon  Bqfah  was  merely  considered  in  that  quarter,  namineU  Zemin' 
dar  or  Jagheerdar, 

Pergunnahs  at  present  attacked  ta  ZUlah  Moradabad, 

Jssspoor,         50,138     0    0 

Casheepoor, ...     95,648     0    0 

Bajpoor,  55,664    0    0 


2,01,440  0  0 


Pergunnahs  now  attached  to  ZUlah  Bareilfy. 

Roodnrpoor, 72,207  0    0 

Gadderpoor, 45,654  0    0 

Kilpoory,        40,000  0    0 

Bilheeree,       •> 

Bindara,  >  75,910  0    0 

Nanakmutta, ) 

Surbna,  ..  25,000  0    0 


2,58,771  0  0 


Total  Bapees  4,60,211  0  0 


Of  this  total  sum,  Rs.  1,82,000  were  estimated  as  the  Rajah's  skan, 
supposing  the  sovereignty  of  the  Kumaon  ruler  in  this  tract  to  have 
been  a  reality ;  or  proprietary  profits^  supposing  him  to  be  entitled  on* 
ly  to  the  name  of  Zemindar.  Out  of  this  royal  share  or  revenme^  (the 
greater  part  of  which  was  collected  in  kind,)  the  military  assignments 


*  It  ii  alio  highly  probable,  that  tome  portion  of  this  ajnoiint  waa  ooUectad  m 
account  of  kMiau^  or  timber  duties,  in  the  forest  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Chowmce 
Mai,  and  still  included  in  Kumaon. 
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to  the  Nuffgur  KoHas  aod  others  were  paid,  and  Rs.  40,000  are  (I  be- 
lieve with  complete  truth,)  mentioned  as  forming  the  highest  amount 
remitted  to  Deq^  Ckunds  treasury  at  Almarah,*  In  the  earlier  times 
of  the  Terrain  the  Bn^ah  dealt  more  directly  with  the  caltiyators  of  the 
soil,  and  the  interrening  tenures^  religious,  mafee,  military,  and  the 
like,  did  not  exist;  hence,  the  large  amounts  recorded  as  revenue. 
In  regard  to  the  euliiwUorif  the  Rajah's  share  was  considered  to  be  a 
sixth  of  the  produce ;  but,  this  fact  would  militate  greatly  against 
tlie  stories  handed  down  of  the  Nowluckia  Mai.  Fifiy-four  Ucs  worth  of 
produce  in  the  narrow  slip  of  the  Chowrauie  Mal^  would  Indeed  have 
entitled  it  to  a  high  rank  among  the  many  so-called  gardens  of  India. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  rental  enumerated  in  the  state- 
ment  was  collected  for  the  benefit  of  some  few  Brahmin  Mafeedars  and 
some  bill  temples ;  but  principally  at  that  period  by  the  headmen 
among  the  hereditary  Chokedare  of  the  Terrain  who  had  been  gradual- 
ly introduced  into  the  territory  from  the  time  of  Baz  Bahadoor  Chund^s 
visit  to  Delhi.  In  the  sonth*eastem  extremity  of  the  Bhabwr^ 
the  race  of  BunoaickSf  and  in  the  same  direction  nearer  the 
liille,  the  JooieaiSf  and  in  the  Western  Pergunnahs  the  Meumttees  and 
Heirees  (Mussulmans,)  were  the  guardians^  but  in  fact,  the  possessors  of 
the  soil ;  and  a  system  of  **  black  mair  was  thus  introduced,  the  evil  effects 
€i  which  remun  to  this  day,  and  which  during  its  continuance,  rendered 
the  sub-montane  tract  the  general  safe  resort  of  the  banditti,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  gave  protection  to  a  portion  of  the  community ;  that 
is,  those  who  could  itford  to  pay  the  insurance  fees  thereof;  and  saved 
others  from  outrage  and  plunder  only  by  making  them  connivers, 
through  shelter  and  concealment,  with  the  worst  of  criminals.  Bur" 
Ttihdeb*  J&ihee  and  JyekUhen  Joshee  succeeded  their  father  as  Minis- 
ters, and  soon  after  both  Casheepoar  and  Boodurpoor  were  plundered 
bj  predatory  bands  of  Pathdns^  who  are  stated  to  have  found  a  large 
quantity  of  booty  at  those  places,  owing  to  the  temporary  inhabitancy 
thereat,  of  the  earlier  emigrants  of  whom  I  have  spoken. 


*  The  direct  lineal  descendant  oftkii  personage,  called  by  Mr.  Fraser  ''the 
Earl  Warwick,  or  king-maker  of  Kumaon/'  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  liviog  in  very 
reduced  circumstances,  and  without  a  pension  at  Almorah,  while  others,  with  smaller 
claims  are  provided  for. 
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The  yean  between  1764  and  1775  a.o.  fomed  a  period  of  tion* 
ble  and  diatren  in  Kmnaon,  which,  howerer,  haa  ka  pacallel  la  awaiy 
natiTe  atate,  and  the  aataral  oonaeqnenoea  of  which  were  the  taut. 
Ibreiga  invaaion  which  took  plaoe  16  yean  afterwarda  in  1791,  and  the 
intermediate  viaitations  of  mercenary  troopa  brought  into  the  province 
by  the  partiaana  of  the  aereral  factiona.  A  anmmary  of  eventa  Cor 
thia  period  oziata  in  the  Agent'a  office  at  Aknorah,  and  ia  contained  in 
a  report  dated  20th  October,  1814,  by  Mr.  W.  Fraaeri  who  ai^>eaa 
to  have  received  hia  .chief  infonnaUon  from  HurruckHkb  Jogkm. 
The  following  extract  is  made  from  the  report,*  eiplainiog,  quite  aof- 
ficently  for  the  preient  pnrpoae,  the  revolationa  of  that  period  within 
the  iiilla. 

* 

SxiracL 

<<  The  eldest  son  of  Seebdeo  Joshee,  Jyektahen,  ancceeded  hiaa 
**  in  hia  office  and  situation  as  prime  minister  and  viceroy,  in  which 
**  place  he  continued  for  two  yean  and  a  half,  when  a  apn  was  bom  to 
«  Deep-Chund  the  Rfljah.  On  this  event  the  mother  of  the  boy  ooo- 
**  sidering  that  in  consequence  of  having  a  son,  she  had  some  claim  on 
*^the  regency,  intrigued  with  Hafia  Behmut  Khan  of  Rampoor, 
**  through  Jodha  Sing  of  KuAere^  to  whose  son  the  daughter  of  the 
<'  Rajah  was  betrothed,  and  who  was  a  lavourite  aervant  of  Bafo 
**  Rehmut  Khan,  to  set  aside  the  authority  and  viceroyalty  of  Jyekiahen, 
**  who  retaining  his  oflice,  should  obey  the  command  of  the  Baones^ 
<<  Through  the  interest  of  Jodha  Sing,  HaSa  Behmut  was  prevailed 
«<  upon  to  apeak  to  JydLishen,  and  he  in  disgust  and  disappointment 
"  resigned  all  his  situations  and  retired  from  the  government.  The 
<<Rannee  then  bestowed  the  situation  of  Bttlcahee^  or  head  of  the 
"  army  upon  Mohun  Sing,  the  post  of  prime  mifdater  upon  Kiahsn 
'**  Sing,  the  Ri\jah's  bastard  kwothtf,  and  the  viceroyalty  on  Purmanuad, 
*<a  paramour  of  her  own.  Jodha  Sing  gained  the  management  of 
'*  Casheepoor,  a  large  Pergunna.  About  a  year  aito  this,  the  Banaee 
**  deprived  Mohun  Sing  of  his  appointment  and  insignia  of  his  offies, 
«*  bestowing  them  upon  her  favourite  paramour.  Mohun  Sing  fled  to 
'( the  Rohillaa,  and  through  the  assistance  of  Doopdee  Khan  of  Bit- 

*  Evidently  a  traiuUtion* 


M 
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**  ffmlee,  who  wm  jealous  of  the  power  end  influeiice  Hafiz  Rebmut 
**  Kh9M  exereised  io  Kamaon,  gathered  a  body  of  troops  and  Rohillat, 
**  attacked  the  capital  of  Almorah,  defeated  the  Rannee'a  troops,  and 
''•eight  months  after  his  expulsion^  obtained  possession  of  the  Rajah's 
**  and  Ranneei's  persons,  and  established  himself  in  the  government  One 
^of  his  first  acts  was  to  pat  to  death  Farmannnd,  his  first  enemy, 
•'and  aboat  two  years  afterwards,  daring  which  time  he  oontinaed 
**  quite  paramoont,  he  put  the  Rannee  to  death.  When  this  act  was 
**  known,  Hafia  Rehmat  Khan  again  sent  an  army  with  Kishoi  Sing, 
"  the  brother  of  the  Riyah,  who  had  fied  when  the  Rannee  was 
killed,  expelled  Mohan  Sing,  and  pat  authority  into  the  hands  of 
Kishen  Sing,  who  with  the  assistance  of  Jyekishen,  and  the  old 
respectable  officers  of  the  goyemment,  carried  on  business  for 
four  or  fiye  years.  Mohan  Sing  had  fled  to  the  camp  of  Zabeta 
*'  Khan,  and  subsequently  to  that  of  Shooja^ood-Dowlah,  Kishun  Sing, 
^  the  viceroy  of  the  Rajah,  fell  into  bad  hands,  and  paying  attention 
'*  to  fayonrites,  dishonoured  many  of  the  old  respectable  seryants  of 
''  the  goyemment  These  people  considering  that  Mohan  Sing,  al- 
"  though  expelled,  would  not  desist  from  disturbance  and  intrigue,  agreed 
"  to  call  him,  and  put  the  goyemment  into  his  hands,  to  be  exercised  in 
"  the  name  of  the  Rajah,  and  with  the  assistance  and  advice  of  Jyekishen. 
«« Mohan  Sing  being  thus  placed  in  power,  in  the  course  of  the  second 
**  year  put  the  Rajah  and  all  his  family  into  confinement,  treacherously 
"murdered  Jyekishen,*  and  established  himself  firmly  in  the  go* 
^  vemment  This  usurpation  seemed  bad  in  the  eyes  of  the  Ra- 
jahs of  Qhurwal  and  Dotie.  They  leagued  with  the  discontented 
people  of  Kumaon ;  the  injured  family  of  Jyekishen,  one  of  the  oldest 
'•and  most  respectable  of  the  high  officers  of  Kumaon,  collected  a 
'*  large  force,  defeated  and  expelled  the  usurper,  and  established  Purdoo- 
*'  mun  Sah,  the  second  son  of  Lulut  Sab,  the  then  Rajah  of  Ghurwal, 
**  upon  the  rajship.  Purdoomun  Sah  reigned  9  years,  proped  by  the  old 
''  officers  of  the  state^  amongst  whom  the  most  noted  was  Jeeanund, 
"  Gudadhur  and  Huruckdeo,  of  the  family  of  Seo  Dev  and  Jyekishen : 

*  At  tliat  time  Nondnua  and  othen  had  potsested  themselves  of  the  Terrai  nearly 
to  the  fool  of  the  hills,  and  Mohun  Sing  invited  Jyekishen  to  his  camp  near  CAofom, 
(some  miles  above  Chilkeea,)  to  arrange  for  a  common  defence  of  the  Terrai  against 
the  Igwianders.    Jyekishen  fell  into  the  trap,  came  to  camp,  and  was  assassinated.— 


«• 
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<'  after  this  lapse  of  time»  Lulat  Sah,  the  Bajah  of  Sreenugar  dying,  the 
''  brotherly  Jykarat  Sah  who  bad  socceeded  to  the  rajsbip  of  Ghurwal 
^*  on  the  death  of  his  fatber,  Lalat  Sab,  and  Pardoomaa  Sab  who  had 
"  been  set  up  in  Komaony  qaarrelled.    Jykorat  Sah  was  desirous  of  es* 
**  tablisbing  Mohan  Sing  in  Komaon  to  tbe  prejadice  of  bis  brother, 
"having  been  bribed  by  bim;  and  Pardoomnn  Sah  was  natunlly 
"  anxious  to  expel  his  elder  brother  and  establish  his  younger  and  foil 
**  brother  Puracram  Sah  at  Sreenuggur.     In  the  mean  time^  Jykomt 
*'  Sah  died ;  and  Purdoomun  Sah  leaving  Komaon  against  the  will  of 
**  all,  went  to  take  possession  of  Ghurwal.    He  wished  indeed  to  leave 
"  bis  younger  brother  Puracram  Sah  in  Kumaon,  but  he  was  equally 
"  desirous  of  seizing  upon  Ghurwal ;  this  strife  eontinuing,  both  left 
"  Kumaon  in  the  charge  of  Hurruckdeo^  and  (shortly  after  uniting  with 
**  Mohun  Sing)  fixed  him  there.  Hurruckdeo  being  driyen  out,  oolleeted 
"  an  army  in  the  districts  of  Casheepoor  and  Roodurpoor,  again  attacked 
"  Mohun  Sing,  took  him  prisoner  and  placed  him  in  confinement,  and 
"  in  retributive  justice  for  the  murder  of  the  late  Rajah  and  all  his  fiunily, 
"  had  him  put  to  death.*     He  did  not  continue  many  months  in  po6> 
**  session  of  the  country,  when  Lai  Sing,  the  brother  of  Mohun  Kng, 
**  receiving  the  assistance  of  FyzooUab  Khan  of  Rampoor  entered  Knma- 
' '  on,  and  drove  Hurruck  and  his  party  to  the  frontier  of  Ghurwal.  where 
"  receiving  assistance  from  Purdoomun  Sah,  he  repelled  the  invading  Ro- 
"  hillas,  and  regained  possession  of  Almorah,  the  capitaL     Puraeram 
"  Sah,  however,  always  unsteady  and  unreasonable,  took  the  part  of 
"  Lall  Sing ;  and  Hurrnckdeo  deprived  of  his  assistance,  retired  with 
"  honor  to  Sreenugur.  Lall  Sing  did  not  howeyer  reign  long.    A  year, 
'^  or  a  year  and  a  half  after,  the  Goorkha  power  invaded  the  country,  when 
''  all  the  discontented  people,  and  particularly  the  femily  of  Jyekishea  and 
'*  Hurrnckdeo  took  refuge  with  them  and  rejoiced  in  Lall  Sing's  final 
"  expulsion. ''f 


*  Mohun  Sing  was  beheaded  in  the  temple  called  NaratH'ke'Tkany  two  miles  to  the 
North  of  Almorah,  on  the  hill  now  caUed  **  Moant  Browne." — 

t  This  report  most  throughout  be  taken  eumgrano,  for  though  true  in  regard  to  the 
main  facts,  there  is  throughout  a  strong  bias  against  the  family  of  Mohun  Sing  and 
Lall  Sing,  and  an  equally  strong  partiality  towards  the  great  rival  family  of  the 
Joshees.  There  is  also  one  omission ;  vii.  that  Hurruk  Dev  at  one  time  set  up  «  noBi* 
nal  Kajah,  «  near  relation  of  Deep  Chund,  and  called  him  Seeb  Ckund,  after- 
wards degrading  himi  and  there  is  one  exaggeration ;  yix.  that  Mohan  Sing  gare  up 
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The  morder  of  MtmaruA  Jatkeeg  the  agent  of  the  Kninaoii  govern* 
mmt  at  EooAtrpooTf  by  Nundram  of  Casheqnwr,  an  event  previooaly 
glanced  at,  combined  with  the  treaeherooa  murder  of  J^ekUhm  Joskm 
by  Mokmm  Smg^  as  narrated  in  the  above  extract,  placed  the  whole 
power  over  the  Bhabmr  tract  at  the  diapoaal  of  Nundram  and  hit 
fiunilyy  and  he  took  the  beat  etepa  for  tecnring  hie  position,  making 
terms  with  the  Nawab  Vuzeer^  then  Ascpk»ud*D&wldkt  and  by  becom^ 
ing  J^aradaar  of  the  territory  nnder  that  mler.  After  two  or  three 
weak  and  ineffiMtoal  stroggles  in  the  field  with  the  Ohoorhas, 
Makender  Sing  and  his  brother  LaU  Sing  were  finally  obliged  to 
abandon  the  hills,  and  settled  at  Kilpoary  in  the  TVrrat,  under  the 
proteetion  of  the  Nawab  Vwuer^  obtaining  thereby  a  guarantee  for 
the  retention,  by  the  fiunily,  on  some  doubtful  kind  of  tenure  of  some 
portion  of  the  tract,  over  which  their  ancestors  of  the  Kfi$naan  Raj  had 
nded,  and  which  as  ftf  as  any  actual  Jaghmr  was  concerned,  was  subse- 
i|iiently  exchanged  for  the  grant  of  Chackkek^  which  is  situated  in  a  more 
Southerly  direcetion.  Between  1791  and  1802,  when  the  cession  of  Ro* 
hiknmd  to  the  British  government  took  place,  the  Qhoorkas  were  too 
much  occupied  within  the  hills  to  bestow  much  attention  to  the  old  low- 
land tenritories  of  Kumaon ;  but  they  obtained  for  sometime  possession 
of  Kiipo09yt  *ud  they  were  afterwards  driven  out  by  the  forces  under 
Ata  Beg  and  Sunbh&naih  sent  from  Bareilly,  aid  having  been  implored 
by  Mahtndir  Sing  and  LaU  Sing  who  had  been  forced  to  fly  to  Lukn&w^^ 
and  the  danger  on  its  northern  frontier  in  Rohiimmd  having  become  a 
sociroe  of  deep  anxiety  to  the  Oudk  durbar.  CUuhaq^oar  then  became  the 
principal  residence  of  the  exiled  family ;  but  Roodurpaor  was  also  often 
visited,  and  from  their  statements,  it  would  appear,  at  that  time  to  have 
been  a  flourishing  place.  Periaub  Sing^  indeed,  informs  me,  tliateven 
until  so  late  a  period  as  1815,  when  the  march  of  the  British  troops  to 

▲IflMffsh  to  Rohillft  rulo,  wheroas  thit  was  not  exact!  j  the  case ;  as  Mohun  Sing  employ* 
ed  mercenaiy  Bohilla  troops  who  occupied  at  times  the  capital,  so  also  did  Lall  Sing» 
and  so  did  Humiekdeo,  and  afterwards  the  British ;  but  in  ail  these  visitations  the 
BnhmniB  governed  both  Almorah  and  the  province,  and  the  Rohiilas  never  even  had 
a  mosqne  for  their  prayers.  Hurmckdeo's  rescue  of  Almorah  was  thus,  after  all,  not 
so  very  grent  an  act  of  patriotism,  as  the  report  would  appear  to  make  it 

*  Unnruckdeo  about  this  time  (1797  A.D.)was  in  attendance  on  Mr.  Cherry  at  Luk- 
now  and  Benares,  and  endeavoured  to  interest  the  British  authorities  in  favour  of  the 
Hill  Rajahs  against  the  Goorkas. 
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the  hillf,  combined  with  other  visitations,  more  especially  banditti, 
harassed  the  inhabitants  by  requisitions  and  losses  of  all  kind%  that 
place*  could  boast  of  1,200  BHnjarries  with  their  equipage,  200 
hackeries  and  their  owners,  200  weavers,  and  700  families  of  ckoo^ 
mars^  koarmeeSf  lohars,  &c.,  in  addition  to  a  large  agricultaral  po- 
pulation, and  the  numerous  occasional  followers  of  his  father  and  unele^ 
with  other  exiles  from  the  hills. 

11.  I  have  thus  brought  to  a  conclusion  the  history  of  Komaoo, 

chiefly  in  connexion  with  its  dependencies  in 

Na\\\vu%%T"d  ofS:  ^^«  1^^^'  Terrai,  otherwise  called  Bhaiur, 
BriUsh.  Keflectiona  Uiere-  Munes,  and  MM  by  the  PuJkarrees,  and  I  be- 

OD  and  on  the  atate  of  the     ^  '' 

country,  with  allusionf  to  lieve  that,  however  unimportant,  the  informatioB 

that  part  of  the  Bhabur 

still  included  in  Kumaon  thus  given,  is  for  the  most  part  new.  Knowing 
^Conclusion.  j.^^j^^  j  ^^  ^^^  j.^^j^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^ 

the  Terrai,  and  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  intrude  on  ground 
which  belongs  to  the  Piains  authorities.f  The  abstract  of  all  the  intel- 
ligence acquired  by  me  on  this  subject,  may  however  be  briefly  re- 
corded. The  rule  of  the  Naufab  Vuzeer  in  the  Mai  Pergtmnahs  was, 
on  the  whole,  beneficial,  but,  chiefly  in  a  negative  point  of  view*  The 
bad  government  of  districts,  naturally  more  adapted  for  culture  and 
habitation,  drove  large  colonies  of  people  from  the  south  to  a  region 
where  the  background  of  the  forest  and  the  hills  could  always  alford 
a  shelter  against  open  oppression ;  where  the  nature  of  the  climate 
was  not  such  as  to  invite  thereto  the  oppressors  in  whose  hand  a  whole 
fertile  and  salubrious  land  had  fallen;  and,  where,  also,  on  this  veiy 
account,  the  rulers,  who  did  exist,  found  it  their  interest  to  conciliate 
and  attract  all  new-comers.  The  management  of  the  territory  in 
question  by  Nundram  and  Seeb  Lall  is  generally  well  spoken  o(  except 
in  the  matter  of  police ;  but,  even  in  this  latter  respectt  the  misman- 
agement was  not  more  injurious  to  society,  than  the  state  of  affiurs  in 
regard  to  the  faresi-banditti  became  in  times  not  far  distant  from 
our  own.  I  believe  that  it  may  be  confidently  stated,  that  at  the 
commencement  of  the  British  rule  in  Rohilcund,   there  existed  in 

*  Roodurpoor  wai  partly  ruined  by  the  establishment  of  the  Hill  Mtmdee  of 
Huldwanee,  20  miles  nearer  the  hills,  and  then  completefyt  by  the  swamp  caoied  by 
the  Nawab  of  Rampoor*s  Bund* 

t  Not  only  present,  but  pasi, 
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the  Terrai  a  greater  number  of  inhabited  spots  than  there  existed 
30  years  afteriFards  in  the  same  tract;  that  more^  and  more  careful, 
eoltiTation  was  lisible  in  eyery  direction ;  that  the  prairie,  if  not  the 
forest,  had  retreated  to  a  greater  distance ;  that  the  gooU  or  canals 
of  irrigation  were  more  frequent  and  better  made ;  that  more  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  oonstroction  and  management  of  the  Inrnds 
on  the  sereral  stt-eams ;  and  that,  finally,  on  account  of  all  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  naturally  bad  climate^  now  again  deteriorated,  had 
somewhat  improved.  While  recording  this  statement,  I  must  not 
omit  to  add,  that  I  myself  possess  no  positiye  separate  proofs  that 
my  assertions  are  correct;  but  that  I  write  under  the  influence  of 
almost  uniyersal  oral  testimony,  supported,  nevertheless,  by  this 
circumstance ;  vis.,  that  the  revenue  statistics  of  the  tract  under  dis- 
cussion, shew  a  deteendmg  scale  in  regard  to  the  income  of  the  state,  a 
product  which  under  general  rules,  bears  an  approximately  regular 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  prosperity  in  a  country.  Nor,  must  I  omit 
the  fact,  that  the  Bolua  and  Tharoo  tribes  are  extremely  migratory 
in  their  habits,  and  are  peculiar  in  requiring  at  their  several  locations 
more  land  for  their  periodical  tillage,  than  they  can  shew  under  culti- 
vation at  one  time,  or  in  one  year.  To  these  tribes,  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure now  left  the  occupation  of  the  Terrai  territory,  so  that  now  for 
every  deserted  village,  there  may  be  perhaps  found  a  corresponding 
newly  cultivated  one,  within  the  same  area ;  and  large  spaces  of  waste 
may  intervene,  where  under  the  present  system,  no  room  for  contem- 
poraneous cultivation  is  supposed  to  exist;  the  periodical  waste  or 
Isllow,  also^  in  that  peculiar  climate^  presenting  as  wild  and  jungly  an 
appearance  as  the  untouched  prairie.  In  the  times,  on  the  contrary, 
wliich  I  have  advantageously  comiMured  with  our  own,  the  fickle  and 
unthrifty  races  whom  I  have  named,  were  not  the  sole  occupants  of 
the  soil,  and  the  number  of  contemporaneous  settlements  was  therefore 
greater,  and  the  extent  of  land  required  for  each  was  less.  J,  there- 
fore, come  round  in  due  course  to  the  next  fact,  (the  obverse  of  that 
first  stated,)  that,  as  bad  government  in  the  ordinarily  habitable  parts 
of  the  country  introduced  an  extraordinary  number  of  ploughs  into 
the  borders  of  the  forest  tract,  so,  the  accession  of  the  British  rulei  by 
affording  a  good  government  to  Rohilcund,  re-attracted  the  agricultu- 
ral resources  to  that  quarter,  and  proportionately  reduced  the  means 
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of  tillage  in  the  TerraL  Such  ia  my  genenl  poiitioa;  bot^  loed  <»r- 
camatAiioes  also  added  to  the  deterioration;  and  amongat  theaoj  an 
alloaion  on  my  part  ia  all  that  ia  neoeaaaiy  of  proper  to  the  haaty  and 
perfunctory  mode  of  aettlement  adopted  in  the  earlier  yeara  of  the 
Britiah  raleb  to  the  diapotaa  in  and  out  of  court,  oonoeming  Zwmin 
darry  righta  between  S$A  LM  and  LaU  Smg  \  and  again  between  the 
latter  and  hia  elder  brother  Mahendra  Single  fiunily ;  to  the  continued 
bad  police  management ;  and,  perhapa  more  than  all,  to  the  n^leat 
and  difference  of  the  Engliah  revenue  officer^  who  were  acared  away 
from  the  tract  by  the  bad  reputation  of  ita  climate,  and  only  occaaiott- 
ally  attracted  thither  by  ita  facilitiea  for  aport 

In  bet,  the  anm  of  the  whole  matter  ia,  in  my  opbuoo,  thia :  that 
even  long  neglect  in  other  quartera  oan  by  a  chaage  of  ayalan,  be 
apeedily  remedied ;  but,  that  in  the  peculiar  region  of  which  we  are 
treating,  a  very  brief  period  of  neghMt  or  bad  management  ia  auflhslaat 
to  ruin  the  country.  Ita  phyaical  character  haa  been  well  deaeribad 
by  others,  but  more  eapedally  and  directly  in  the  recent  Irrigation  Be* 
port  of  Captain  Jonea,  and  incidentally  in  the  lately  diacoveied  and  pnh- 
liahed  Geological  Beport  by  the  late  Captain  Herbert*  Under  the 
of  the  hill%  aur&ce  irrigation  from  the  aeveial  atreaaM  thai 
therefrom,  can  be  carried  on  without  diiBknlty  to  a  certain  diataaea 
on  either  aide  of  them  by  meana  of  water-eouraea  taken  off  at  difleroat 
levels,  this  diatanoe  or  point  of  non*irrigation  beiog  detevosined  by 
the  alope  of  the  country,  and  the  abaorbing  or  retaining  qualitiea  ef 
the  aoil,  and  conaequently  by  the  tioM  of  diaappearanoe  cC  water  in  tha 
aeveral  rivera.  Hence,  in  the  Upp^r  £Aa&i#r,  aoloag  aa  an  agricuUnnl 
population  can  be  found,  extensive  patchea  of  fine  cultivationf  will 
alwaya  exiat;  but,  at  wide  intervala,  and  with  but  a  abort  pnileaga* 
tion  to  the  Southward.  Then,  aucceeda  the  oUmt  Meeme^  or  diy 
r^on  of  forest  and  prairie,  beneath  the  rich  mould  and  encrmona 
beds  of  gravel  of  which,  at  an  hitherto  undiaeoverahle  depth,  flova  tha 
drainage  of  the  lower  mountaina ;  the  point  of  re*appeeraace  of  walar 
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t  Tiie  tupeificial  soil  in  tke  Bliabar  when  well  irrigatsd,  sap^isa  sdmiiabla  cfifi 
of  wheat,  mustard  and  the  like ;  but  is  said  to  be  too  light  for  fugar-cane,  coCtna  and 
other  staples ;  my  own  opinion  is,  that  every  thing  could  be  produced,  if  the  cullivaloii 
were  permanent  and  of  an  indoitrious  race,  initead  of  being  only  AyfrenMfMf  AiSir* 
rem. 
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ia  the  river  beds,  uid  the  ruthing  oat  of  the  nanieroae  springs  being 
dtftenDuned  by  the  thinning  oat  of  the  porous  gravelly  detritosi  and 
Ibe  spproach  of  the  clay,  or  impenriaua  ainUum  to  the  sarface,  thus : 

8.  Sandstone  Hills. 

r~of  roKppcarance  of  water 

C  Tarai.    £     Waterlesi  Forest.  X  cuUif  aUO^ 


X 

CJay*  Point  of  disappearance 

of  water. 

The  LowiT  Bhabur,  or  special  Terrai,  sncceedsi  and  reflection  and 
homn  Ttirai.  observation  both  shew,  that  if  left  to  itself  this  region^ 
most  become  one  of  swamps  and  omlaria,  and  only  partial  enltivation  i 
whereas,  if  carefolly  watched,  its  evils  of  climate  may  be  vastly 
amended,  and  its  agriculture  be  only  limited  by  its  amount  of  popula* 
tion.  A  careful  guidance  of  the  waters  firom  their  several  sources 
would  prevent  the  formation  of  the  swamps  on  the  lower  edge  of  the 
forest  The  rapid  slope  of  the  country  causes  the  streams  to  push 
abng  the  superficial  gravel  mixed  with  trees  and  vegetable  mould,  and 
thus  to  form  at  last  an  obstruction  O'hMod  cf  themtdvea.  This  causes 
Dumerons  windings  of  the  streams^  and  at  every  corner  a  baclL  water 
swamp  is  produced,  which  would  have  had  no  existence,  if  the  current 
had  been  carefully  conducted,  or  if  the  obstructions  in  its  course  had  been 
removed,  or  an  opening  through  them  been  made.  In  the  same  manner 
the  proper  placing  of  the  several  bunds  on  the  streams,  and  a  proper 
attention  to  outlets  of  canals  thus  formed,  would  prevent  the  evils  now 
arising  from  embankments  which  enrich  one  village,  or  set  of  villages, 
at  the  expense  of  the  whole  neighbourhood ;  and  from  water-escapes, 
which  irregularly  flood  all  the  adjacent  lands,  and  create  grass  koan* 
duis  and  swamps  for  tigers,  deer,  and  hogs,  while  they  drive  out  the 
human  inhabitant 

These  are  common  illustrations,  and  are  sufficient  to  prove  my  argu- 
ment for  the  absolute  necessity  of  official  and  even  scientific  attention 
being  paid  to  the  physical  character  of  the  Lower  Terrai,  the  addition- 
al benefits  of  a  good  revenue  management,  and  a  good  police  being. 
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di  the  preseni  period  tMumed.  I  tnut  that  the  fmoe  of  this  vgomeiit 
will  not  be  weakened  by  iu  not  being  anginoL  The  improTement  oC 
the  foreei'trad  can  be  effected  by  the  cutting  of  broad  roads  throngli 
it  to  the  aereral  points  of  access  to  the  hills,  and  by  extension  of  the 
Pukarree  clearings  at  its  northern  edge  by  a  better  and  more  eoonomicai 
distribution  of  the  available  means  of  irrigation.  Bat,  it  still  remains  s 
matter  for  science  to  determine^  whether  except  in  the  case  of  laige 
riTcrSy  (for  instance  the  Ramgunga  and  KosiUah,)  which  on  aoeoont  of 
their  Tolome  and  force  escape  absorption  into  the  grarely  any  canals 
can  be  taken  off  from  common  streams,  at  their  exit  from  the  mountaini^ 
and  carried  contintiously  through  the  forest  If  they  can,  I  would  be 
content  to  sacrifice  some  portion  of  the  partial  cultiyation  carried  on  bj 
theHillmen  at  the  immediate  foot  of  the  hills,  by  means  of  thmr  nusMr- 
ous  separate  water^courses.  If  they  cannot  be  made  so  as  to  bring  s 
large  and  eontimtous  poriiom  of  the  fivest  and  prairie  into  ciiltiiratis% 
I  am  hardly  prepared  to  recommend  much  interference  with  the  pn- 
sent  system  of  irrigation  in  the  Upper  Bhdbmr^  however  wasteful,  in  the 
mere  attempt  to  prolong  a  mile  or  two  further  the  Pmharree  cultiva* 
tion,  and  to  add  to  the  number  of  Tillages,  paying  almost  nothing  to 
the  State,  while  they  decrease  the  pasture  grounds  required  by  tlie 
herdsmen,  both  of  the  plains  and  the  hills,  at  that  very  portion  of  tlie 
forest  where  the  means  of  supplying  water  to  the  cattle  alone  exists.* 
As,  however,  the  subject  of  the  Kwmaon  Bhabur  as  distinct  from  ths 
Rohilcund  Terrai  will  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  report  in  ths 
ordinary  course  of  my  official  duties,  and,  as  the  upper  tract  is  quits 
prosperous  enough  not  to  require  any  immediate  special  remedies,  I 
here  drop  my  pen. 

Almorah,  9th  October,  1844.  J.  EL  Battxh, 

Senior  Assistant  Commissioner,  Kumaom  Proper. 


*  The  forott  here  alluded  to,  is  almott  utterly  nteleia  for  timber,  though  iti  pselare 
gnmndt  are  admirable.  All  the  valoable  timber  it  now  confined  to  the  foot  of  the  hilb 
and  to  the  lower  range,  and  the  sissoo  islands  in  the  river  beds.  This  is  a  hd  little 
known,  but  quite  true. 
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The  Osteology  of  the  Elephant,  From  the  India  Sporting  Review, 

I  am  indnoed  to  take  the  following  subject  for  my  first  essay  in  the 
pages  of  the  India  Sporting  Review,  (to  which  be  length  of  days  and 
onrivalled  success,)  by  the  simple  fact,  that  of  the  engravings  pro- 
duoed  in  Europe,  affecting  to  be  faithful  representations  of 

'*  The  huge  earth-shaking  beast, 
The  beast  that  hath  between  his  eyes 
The  Serpent  for  a  hand"— 

Scarce  one  in  the  dosen  does  not  outrage  nature  most  unmercifully ; 
of  eourse  I  include  under  this  head  neither  all  illustrations  of  Zoo- 
logy,  nor  the  productions  of  artists^  professional  or  amateur,  resident 
in  India:  though  in  several  lithographs  after  the  latter,  which  have 
fidlen  under  my  inspection,  I  could  point  out  errors,  probably  not 
existing  in  their  original  drawings  while  many  of  the  former  are 
radically  wrong.  The  prevailing  absurdity  in  the  engravings  I  al. 
lode  to,  is  giving  the  elephant  hoekt  I  J  J  the  perpetrators  of  which 
would  appear  to  have  adopted  the  idea  (and  selected  their  model 
accordingly)  of  the  elderly  Scotch  lady  in  *  The  Last  of  the  Lairds.' 
who  exclaims,  while  admiring  a  painting  of  a  tiger.hunt — "  £ek ! 
Sirs !  wha'd  ha'e  thought  it  ?— that  y*r  ««lephant,  after  a,  shauld  be 
naithing  mair  than  a  muckle  pig  wi  a  langer  snoot,*'— a  deprecatory 
comparison  truly  of  the  animal  on  whidi  Milton  has  deservedly 
bestowed  the  epithet  **  half-reasoning."  Leaving  his  mental  capacity 
in  such  excellent  hands,  I  proceed  to  the  object  I  have  in  view,  a 
delineation  of  his  bodily  peculiarities,  and  of  the  machinery  by  which 
such  a  mass  of  living  flesh  and  blood  performs  it's  functions. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  sculptor  or  painter  who  should  attempt 
the  human  form,  without  adequate  knowledge  of  the  osseous  frame- 
work and  its  muscular  clothing,  would  produce  but  a  sorry  resem* 
blance  of  the  paragon  of  animals !  In  like  manner,  ignorance  of  the 
internal  structure  of  the  elephant,  so  unlike  that  of  all  other  quad, 
rupeds,  has  doubtless  caused  these  numerous  false  drawings  of  it*s 
external  appearance,  and  which  I  presume  to  think  the  annexed  out- 
lines  will  serve  to  rectify.    The  design  of  the  first  was  sketched 
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some  yean  ago  for  my  own  guidance,  and  shortly  afterwards  com- 
pared  (in  doing  which  I  had  the  assistance  of  a  sporting  friend,  no 
other  than  our  own  Asmodeus)  with  the  articulated  specimen  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Asiatic  Society.    In  the  same  apartment  were  skele- 
tons  of  other  mammalia — the  Rhinoeerae  Indteue,  FelU  T^rie,  Fe&i 
Leopardus,  Sue  Scrcpha,  dec,  and  while  viewed  in  Juzta-podtioa 
with  these,  a  casual  obsenrer  might  imagine  the  elephant  deficient  in 
the  number  of  bones  usually  forming  the  legs.    Not  so,  the  compara* 
tive  anatomist  who  detects  the  same  plan  regularly  followed  through- 
out all  the  class,  varied  only  by  the  elongation,  or  otherwise,  and 
arrangement  of  the  carpal  and  metacarpal,  tarsal  and  metatarsal 
bones,  as  also  of  the  digital  phalanges.    The  posterior  eztremiciet  of 
our  subject  (due  allowance  being  made  for  great  diflerenee  in  length 
and  sise)  seem  to  ai^roach  more  nearly  lo  the  inferior  ones  of  the 
human  skeleton  than  those  of  any  other  quadruped*    The  Vertieal 
position  of  the  sacrum  adds  to  this  similitude,  while  the  lateral  power 
bestowed  by  the  articulation  of  the  thigh  and  knee  joints,  is  Tiaible 
externally — as  a  fevorite  position  of  the  animal,  while  tethered  and  at 
rest,  is  supporting  the  weight  of  his  hinder  quarters  on  one  leg,  while 
the  other  is  thrown  in  a  stand  at  ease  manner  across  it,  one  fiwt 
resting  carelessly  upon  the  other. 

Piate  1.  The  head,  excepting  the  lower  jaw,  is  drawn  in  seetion, 
showing  the  situation  of  the  brain  and  ifs  defenees;  also,  the  proeew 
of  dentition,  in  which  one,  the  foremost,  grinder  is  seen  to  be  auper. 
annuated  and  gradually  disappearing;  the  next,  tiie  centre  one,  in 
present  use,  and  the  third  decending  to  take  the  place  of  the  laai  in 
due  course.  This  singular  system  of  decay  and  reproduetion  in  said 
to  occur  eight  times  in  the  life  of  the  individual.* 

*  I  hate  now  before  me  the  tkall  of  an  e&epfaasit  whioh  died  here  tboat  a  year 
ago  ;~it  presents  the  peculiarity  of  baring  no  grinder  on  the  right  side  of  the  lowm 
jaw ;  whether  this  was  a  natural  defect  or  the  result  of  an  accident  is  not  known.  If 
the  latter,  it  must  have  happened  many  years  ago,  as  the  alveolus  is  entirely  oeeified 
over,  a  slight  hollow  alone  appearing,  while  the  corresponding  grinder  above,  instead 
of  having  the  usual  jaggy  polished  under-surface,  showing  the  arrangement  of  enmnal 
and  bony  substance,  is  rounded  and  covered  with  the  opaque  cortical  matter.  Its 
predecessor,  which  is  much  reduced,  and  was  attached  to  the  head  by  only  a  aingle 
root,  is  also  rounded  below,  but  is  slightly  polished,  with  some  of  tfad  enamel  ap- 
pearing. 
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A.  Cavity  of  the  brain. 

B.  Space  occupied  by  bony  cells,  between 

0.  the  oater,  and 

]>•  the  inner  tablets  <rf  the  SknlL 

s.  (^ning  of  the  nostrils. 

F.  Alveolus  of  the  tusk. 

Q.  Old  molar  in  a  state  of  diminution  and  decay. 

H.  Perfect  molar. 

1.  Bmbryo  molar,  progressing  forwards  and  downwards. 
X.  Inferior  maxillary. 

1.  Cervical  vertebrsd,  7  in  number. 

2.  The  ribs — 19  on  each  flank. 
8.  Bones  of  the  Sacrum. 

4.  The  caudal  vertebrsd,  34,  in  number. 

5.  The  Sternum. 
6u  The  davides.  (?) 

7.  TheSdipula. 

8.  The  humems. 

9.  The  ulna. 

10.  The  radius. 

1 1 .  The  Carpus,  comprising  7  bones. 

12.  The  metacarpus,  and  interior  digital  phalanges,  five  in  each  foot. 

13.  The  femur. 
14  The  tibia. 

15.  The  fibula. 

16.  The  tarsus. 

17.  The  metatarsus  and  posterior  digital  phalanges,  four  in  each  ftot 

18.  The  patella. 

Plaie  II,  Fig  I.    An  elephant  descending  a  bank  of  too  acute  an 

angle  to  allow  of  his  walking  down  it  laterally,  whidi,  were  he  to 

attempt  doing,  his  huge  body,  soon  exceeding  the  centre  of  gravity, 

would  certainly  topple  over.    His  first  manoeuvre  is  to  kneel  down 

close  to  the  edge  of  the  declivity,  having  his  chest  upon  the  ground; 

one  fore  leg  is  then  carefully  passed  a  short  way  down  the  slope,  and 

if  there  is  no  natural  projection  adapted  for  firm  footing,  a  step  is 

speedily  kicked  out  of,  or  pressed  into  the  soil,  according  to  the  state 

of  dryness  or  moisture  it  may  be  in.    This  point  gained,  the  other 
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fore  leg  is  also  brought  down,  and  performs  the  same  work  a  little  in 
advanee  of  the  first,  which  is  now  at  liberty  to  move  still  lower- 
when,  first  one  and  then  the  other  hind  leg  is  caatiously  slid  over  the 
side,  and  the  hind  feet  in  torn  occapy  the  resting-places  made,  used, 
and  left  by  the  fore  ones ;  and  so  on,  the  course  not  being  direct  from 
top  to  bottom,  but  sideways,  until  the  level  be  regained.  This  ii 
done  at  more  than  -an  angle  of  45,  while  the  animal  has  the  weight 
of  a  howdah,  it's  occupant,  his  attendant  and  sporting  apparatus, 
adding  to  the  difficulty  of  the  performance ;  and  that  in  a  much  leu 
space  of  time  than  would  readily  be  imagined. 

PUUe  II.  Fig.  2.  Represents  the  reverse  of  fig  1.,  vis.,  an  elephsnt 
ascending  a  similarly  steep  bank  by  the  same  process,  except  the 
kneeling  down  at  the  commencement. 

I  had  some  idea  of  adding  a  third  drawing,  that  of  a  complete  figure 
of  the  elephant,  undefaced  by  lines,  dots,  figures,  or  letters ;  but  ss 
I  purpose  sending  you  a  series  of  Tiger-hunting  Scenes,  you  and  yoor 
subscribers  (should  my  attempts  be  thought  worthy  of  being  submit- 
ted  to  the  engraver  or  lithographer)  will  have  specimens  enow  of  the 
Elephas  IndicuB  ere  the  Review  be  much  older. 

Dacca,  Dee.  1844.  J.  G.  F. 

p.  s. — Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  received  a  Zoological  work, 
which  fully  bears  me  out  in  the  strictures  with  which  I  commenced 
this  pi4)er.  It  is  lettered  *'  Naturalist's  .Library.  Mammalia,  Vol. 
v.,  Elephants,  dec."  Many  of  the  volumes  of  this  work  are  well  got 
up,  and  contain  tolerably  fidthful  illustrations  of  the  letter-press:  but 
here,  again,  the  elephant  meets  with  his  usual  misrq>re8entatioo: 
Imprimis, — The  title.page  presents  us  with  a  vignette  purporting  to 
be  ''  The  elephant  of  India,  caparisoned,"  and  behold  a  '  monetnm 
horrendum,  informe  ingens*  with  hocks  q^omr^e  who8eybr«6Miry, 
after  their  kind,  never  saw  the  inside  of  the  Ark,  I'm  very  certain. 
But  making  some  allowance  for  a  vignette,  turn  we  to  the  body  of 
the  book,  and  next  find  Plate  IL,  '*  Elephant  of  India,"— diiFeriog 
from  the  vignette  'tis  true,  but  not  a  whit  nearer  to  nature; — kotkk 
again,  line  of  the  belly  horizontal,  more  mounds  on  his  back  than  the 
Bactrian  camel's,  and  length  enough  from  proboscis  to  tail  for  sa 
elephant  and  three-quarters.  Plate  III.  "  Elephant  of  India,  capa- 
risoned for  hunting."    Very  faulty,  but  a  visible  improvement  <m 
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the  foregoing :—*and  why?  The  plate  is  a  pictorial  plagiarism  on  one 
of  Captain  Mnndy's  *'  Pendi  Sketches/'  which  has  however  under- 
gone  the  change  which  Sheridan  somewhere  says  is  effected  by  li« 
teniry  appropriators  on  their  pilfered  ideas,  ''they  treat  them,  as 
gipsiea  do  stolen  children,  disfigure  them,  that  they  may  pass  for  their 
own."  Here  we  have  the  ankle  joints  so  prominent,  and  placed  so 
high  up  the  legs,  as  to  assume  all  the  appearance  of  AocA««— the  tail 
absurdly  short,  and  the  under  outline  of  the  body  perfectly  straight, 
whereas  it  should  descend  rapidly  from  the  elbow  joint  of  the  fore 
1^  to  the  knee  of  the  hind  one. 


QasBiBS  BB8P8CTINO  TH8  HuMAN  Racb,  to  be  addressed  to  Tra- 
vellers and  others.  Drawn  up  dy  a  Committee  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  appointed  in  \Hb9, 
and  circulated  by  the  Ethnographical  Society  of  London. 

[The  Editors  have  thought  this  paper  of  so  much  importsDce  that  they  have  lost  no 
time  in  re-printing  it,  as  pointing  out  to  so  many  residents  in  India  a  kind  of  know- 
ledge which  they  may  so  easily  acquire  and  commanicate,  and  which  offers  so  many 
points  of  interest  to  every  thinking  mind.  The  more  savage  races  of  India  from  the 
Veddas  of  Ceylon  to  the  Goaods  and  the  races  of  the  Terraes,  with  the  Singphos  and 
Kariens  of  our  Eastern  Frontiers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Coles,  Dhangnn,  Sontals  and 
Goemeoor  tribes,  and  numy  othen,  all  offer  fields  of  research,  from  which,  undoubtedly^ 
many  scientific  laurels  are  to  be  gathered,  and  eventually  much  useful  knowledge 
and  many  humane  results  may  arise.— Eds.] 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  held  at  Birmingham, 
Dr.  Prichard  read  a  paper  **  On  the  Extinction  of  some  varieties  of 
the  Human  Race/'  He  pcMnted  out  instances  in  which  this  extinc- 
lion  had  already  taken  place  to  a  great  extent,  and  showed  that 
many  races  now  existing  are  likely,  at  no  distant  period,  to  be  anni. 
hilated.  He  pointed  out  the  irretrievable  loss  which  science  must 
sustain,  if  so  large  a  portion  of  the  human  race,  counting  by  tribes 
instead  of  individuals,  is  suffered  to  perish,  before  many  interesting 
questions  of  a  psychological,  physiological  and  philological  character,  as 
well  as  many  historical  Aicts  in  relation  to  them,  have  been  inves- 
tigated* Whence  he  argued  that  science,  as  well  as  humanity,  is 
interested  in  the  efforts  which  are  made  to  rescue  them,  and  to  pre. 
serve  from  oblivion  many  important  details  connected  with  them. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Natural  Historical  Section,  to  which  Dr. 
Prichard's  paper  was  read,  the  Association  voted  the  sum  of  £5  to  be 
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expended  in  printing  a  set  of  queries  to  be  addreaMd  to  Ihoee  iwfao 
may  travel  or  reside  in  parts  of  the  globe  inhabited  by  the  threatened 
raees.  A  Committee  was  likewise  appointed  by  the  same  Seetion  to 
prepare  a  lift  of  sndi  qnestions.  The  following  pages,  to  wMdi  the 
attention  of  travellers  and  others  is  earnestly  invited,  have,  in  eonse- 
qnenee,  been  i»rodoeed.  It  is  right  to  observe,  that  whilst  these  qoes- 
tions  have  been  in  preparation^  the  Bthnographical  Society  of  Parii 
has  printed  a  set  of  questions  on  the  same  subjeet  iur  the  nse  si 
travellers.*  It  has  been  gratifying  to  perceive  the  general  similaritj 
between  the  questions  proposed  by  the  French  savans  who  compois 
that  Society,  and  those  which  had  been  already  prepared  by  the  Com- 
mittee; but  the  Committee  is  bound  to  acknowledge  the  aesistanee 
which,  in  the  completion  of  its  task,  it  has  derived  from  the  eompre. 
hensive  character  and  general  arrangement  of  the  Ethnographical  Sol 
ciety's  list  The  following  queries  might  have  been  considerably  a^ 
tended^  and  much  might  have  been  added  to  explain  the  reasons  and 
motives  on  which  some  of  them  are  founded.  Sudi  additioiiB  wonld, 
however,  have  inconveniently  extended  these  pages,  and,  in  part, 
have  defeated  their  object  The  Committee  has  only  fnrthw  to  ex. 
press  Its  desire  that  the  Association  may  continue  its  support  to  the 
interesting  subject  of  Ethnography,  and  that  their  fellow.memben 
vrill  aid  in  bringing  these  queries  nnder  the  notice  of  those  who  may 
have  it  in  their  power  to  obtain  replies.  Britain,  in  her  extensire 
colonial  possessions  and  commerce,  and  in  the  number  and  inteUigenes 
of  her  naval  officers,  possesses  unrivalled  &cilities  fbr  the  elucidatimi 
of  the  whole  subject;  and  it  would  be  a  stain  on  her  character,  as  well 
as  a  loss  to  humanity,  were  she  to  allow  herself  to  be  left  behind  by 
other  nations  in  this  inquiry. 

It  will  be  desirable,  before  giving  direct  answers  to  the  qnestioos 
proposed  in  the  following  list,  that  the  traveller  should  offer,  in  hii 
own  terms,  a  description  of  the  particular  group  of  human  beings, 
which  he  may  have  in  view  in  drawing  up  his  list  of  answers,  aeeing 
that  the  replies,  however  accurate  and  replete  with  usefol  informatioD, 
may  fail  in  some  particulars  to  give  a  complete  idea  of  the  people  to 
whom  they  relate. 

*'  ReprioLted  Jour.  Ai.  Soc.  toL  z«  p.  171. 
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Phgeieal  Characters, 

1.  Stale  the  geoend  stature  at  the  people,  and  confirm  thia  by  some 
•eiiial  measarements.  Measiureiiieiit  may  be  applied  to  absolate 
Imght,  and  alao  to  proportioiiSf  to  be  referred  to  in  subsequent  queries. 
The  weight  of  individuals,  when  ascertainable,  and  extreme  cases,  as 
well  as  the  average,  will  be  interesting.  What  may  be  the  relative 
differenoes  in  stature  and  dimensi<uis,  between  males  and  females? 

2.  Is  there  any  prevailing  disprcqjiortion  between  different  parts  of 
the  body  ?  as,  for  example,  in  the  size  of  the  head,  the  deficient  or 
ezeessive  development  of  upper  or  lower  extremities. 

8.  What  is  the  prevailing  complexion  ?  This  should  be  accurately 
defined,  if  possible  by  illustrative  and  intelligent  example,  such  as  by 
f^fflip^pfym  with  those  whose  colour  is  well  known.  The  colour  of 
Che  hair  should  be  stated,  and  its  character,  whether  fine  or  coarse, 
atralgbt,  curled,  or  woolly.  The  colour  and  character  of  the  eyes  should 
likewise  be  described.  Is  there,  independently  of  want  of  deanli. 
ness,  any  perceptible  peculiarity  of  odour  ? 

4.  The  head  is  so  important  as  distinctive  of  race,  that  particular 
s^tention  must  be  paid  to  it.  Is  it  round  or  elongated  in  either  direc 
tion,  and  what  is  the  shape  of  the  fiuse,  broad,  oval,  losenge-shaped, 
or  of  any  other  marked  form?  It  will  contribute  to  &cilitate  the 
understanding  of  other  descriptions,  to  have  sketches  of  several  typi. 
eal  specimens.  A  {wofile,  and  also  a  front  view  should  be  given.  In 
the  profile,  particularly  notice  the  height  and  angle  of  the  forehead,  the 
rituation  of  the  meatus  auditorius,  and  the  form  of  the  posterior  part  of 
the  head.  It  will  also  be  desirable  to  depict  the  external  ear,  so  as 
to  convey  the  form  and  proportion  of  its  several  parts.  The  form  of 
the  head  may  be  minutely  and  accurately  described  by  employing 
Ihe  divisions  and  terms  introduced  by  craniologists,  and  the  corres- 
ponding  development  of  moral  and  intellectual  character  should  in 
oonjnnctioB  be  fidthfuUy  stated.  So  much  of  the  neck  should  be 
ipven  with  the  profile  as  to  show  the  setting  on  of  the  head.  The  ad- 
vance or  recession  of  the  chin,  and  the  character  of  the  lips  and  nose, 
WULJ  likewiie  be  given  in  profile.  The  front  view  should  exhibit  the 
width  of  forAead,  temples,  and  cheek-bones,  the  direction  of  the  eyes, 
and  the  width  between  them :  the  dimensions  of  the  mouth.     When 
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•kails  can  be  collected  or  examined,  it  woald  be  demrable  to  give  a 
view  in  another  direction,  which  may  even  be  done,  though  with  leu 
accuracy,  from  the  living  subject  It  should  be  taken  by  looking 
down  upon  the  head  from  above,  so  as  to  give  an  idea  of  the  eantoor 
of  the  forehead,  and  the  width  of  the  skull  across  from  one  pwietal 
protuberance  to  the  other. 

5.  State  whether  the  bones  of  the  skull  are  thick,  thin,  heavy,  or 
light.  Is  it  common  to  find  the  frontal  bone  divided  by  a  middle 
suture  or  not?  Note  the  form  of  the  outer  orbitar  process,  which 
sometimes  forms  part  of  a  broad  scalene  triangle,  with  the  vertex 
downwards.  How  are  the  frontal  sinuses  developed  ?  Observe  whe. 
ther  the  ossa  triquetra  are  frequent,  or  otherwise ;  whether  there  be 
frequent  separation  of  the  upper  part  of  the  os  ocdpitis;  the  relative 
situation  of  the  foramen  magnum.  In  regard  to  the  bones  of  the  free, 
notice  the  position  of  the  ossa  nasi  and  unguis ;  the  former  sometimes 
meet  nearly  or  quite  on  the  same  plane,  whilst,  in  others,  they  meet 
at  an  angle.  The  former  character  is  strongly  marked  in  many  Afri- 
can skulls.  State  the  form  of  the  jaw-bone,  shape  of  the  chin,  and 
observe  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  the  position  and  character  of  the  teeth, 
and  their  mode  of  wear;  and  if  they  have  any  practice  of  modifying 
their  form  or  appearance,  let  this  be  stated.  The  malar  bones  have 
already  been  noticed,  but  they  may  require  a  more  minute  descrip^ 
tion. 

6.  When  the  opportunity  can  be  found,  observe  the  number  ai  lum- 
bar vertebrte,  since  an  additional  one  is  said  tp  be  common  in  some 
tribes. 

7.  Give  the  length  of  the  sternum  as  compared  with  the  whole 
trunk  ;  and  also  some  idea  of  the  relative  proportion  between  the  chest 
and  the  abdomen. 

8.  What  is  the  character  of  the  pelvis  in  both  sexes,  and  what  is  the 
form  of  the  foot? 

9.  The  form  of  the  scapula  will  also  deserve  attention,  more  especi- 
ally as  regards  its  breadth  and  strength ;  and  the  strength  or  weak- 
ness  of  the  clavicle  should  be  noticed  in  connection  with  it. 

10.  The  internal  organs,  and  blood-vessels  will  with  greater  diC^ 
culty  be  subjected  to  examination ;  but  it  may  be  well  here  to  remark, 
that  varieties  in  these  may  prevail  locally  in  connection  with  race. 
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K.B. — Peculiarities  may  exist,  which  cannot  he  anticipated  in 
queriea,  but  which  the  oheeryer  will  do  well  to  notice  amongst  his  an- 
swers to  anatomical  qaestions. 

11.  Where  a  district  obviously  possesses  two  or  more  varieties  of 
die  human  race,  note  the  typical  characters  of  each  in  their  most 
distinct  form,  and  indicate  to  what  known  groups  or  families  they  may 
belong :  give  some  idea  of  the  proportion  of  each,  and  state  the  result 
of  their  intermixture  on  physical  and  moral  character.  When  it  can 
be  ascertained,  state  how  long  intermixture  has  existed,  and  of  which 
the  physical  characters  tend  to  predominate.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  this  question  does  not  so  much  refer  to  the  numerical  strength  or 
political  ascendency  of  any  of  the  types,  but  to  the  greater  or  less 
physical  resemblance  which  the  oflspring  may  bear  to  the  parents, 
and  what  are  the  characters  which  they  may  appear  to  derive  from 
each :  whether  there  is  a  marked  difference  arising  from  the  father  or 
the  mother  belonging  to  one  of  the  types  in  preference  to  another ;  also 
whether  the  mixed  form  resulting  from  such  intermarriage  is  known 
to  possess  a  permanent  character,  or  after  a  certain  number  of  gene- 
rations to  incline  to  one  or  other  of  its  component  types. 

12.  Any  observation  connected  with  these  intermarriages,  relating 
to  healthy  longevity,  physical  and  intellectual  character,  will  be  parti, 
cnlarly  interesting,  as  bringing  light  on  a  field  hitherto  but  little  sys- 
tematically investigated.  Even  when  the  people  appear  to  be  nearly 
or  quite  free  from  intermixture,  their  habits,  in  respect  of  intermar- 
riage  within  larger  or  smaller  circles,  and  the  corresponding  physical 
characters  of  the  people,  will  be  very  interesting. 

13.  I>o  the  natives  speak  a  language  already  known  to  philologists, 
and  if  so,  state  what  it  is;  and  notice  whether  it  exhibit  any  dialectic 
peculiarities,  as  well  as  the  modifications  of  pronunciation  and  ac- 
centuation which  it  may  offer.  State  also  the  extent  to  which  this 
dialect  may  be  used,  if  limits  can  be  ascertained. 

14.  If  the  language  be  little  if  at  all  known,  endeavour  to  obtain 
a  vocabulary  as  extensive  as  circumstances  will  allow,  and  at  least 
consisting  of  the  numerals,  the  most  common  and  important  sub- 
stantives*, the  pronouns  in  all  persons  and  numbers,  adjectives  ex- 
pressive of  the  commonest  qualities,  and,  if  possible,  a  few  verbs 

*  The  namet  of  mountaint,  lakes,  riven,  islancU,  &c. 
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varied  in  time  and  penon.  Tlie  vocftbalmry  Bbonld  be  tested  by  the 
interrogatioii  of  different  nativee^  and  more  than  one  peiaon  dHNdd 
be  engaged  in  taking  it  down  from  thdr  months,  to  avdd,  as  fiff  ss 
may  be,  errors  arising  from  peculiarities  of  utterance  or  defect  of  bear- 
ing.  It  is  likewise  of  importance  that  the  system  of  orthogiaphy  be 
duly  indicated  and  strictly  adhered  to. 

15.  Endeavour  to  take  down  some  piece  of  native  eompositioiy 
such  as  the  ordinary  phrases  employed  in  conversationy  and  any  other 
piece  of  prose  whidi  may  be  attainable;  and  specimens  of  metricsl 
composition  if  such  exist  Though  these  would  be  ni  compaatively 
little  use  without  translation,  yet  independently  of  this  some  im- 
portance is  to  be  attached  to  the  metrical  comporitions  if  Ihey  have 
a  national  character  and  are  widely  dilAised ;  and,  in  this  case,  it 
might  be  possible  to  express  some  of  their  airs  in  musical  diaracteiii 
A  specimen  of  known  composition  translated  into  their  language,  mty 
also  be  given,  such  as  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  the  fifteenth  cfasp. 
ter  of  Luke's  Gospel,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

16.  Endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  the  language  is  extensively 
spoken  or  understood,  and  whether  there  are  different  langusfei 
spoken  by  men  having  similar  physical  characters  obviously  oonneetiag 
them  as  a  race,  or  if  differing  somewhat  in  this  respect,  inhabiting  a 
particular  geographical  tract  When  sudi  groups  are  said  to  possen 
different  languages,  endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  to  ascertain  their 
'number,  the  sources  whence  each  is  derived,  and  the  languages  to 
which  it  is  allied ;  and  also  the  circumstances,  geographical  or  politi- 
cal, which  may  account  for  these  distinctions. 

CFor  further  information  connected  with  the  investigation  of  lan- 
guages, reference  is  made  to  a  short  essay  on  this  subject  read  to  the 
Philological  Society  of  London.^ 

17*  Are  there  any  ceremonies  connected  with  the  birth  of  a  child? 
Is  there  any  difference  whether  the  child  be  male  or  female? 

18.  Does  infanticide  occur  to  any  considerable  extent,  and  if  it 
does,  to  what  causes  is  it  to  be  referred,  want  of  affection,  defident 
subsistence,  or  superstition  ? 

19.  Are  children  exposed,  and  ftom  what  causes,  whether  super- 
stition, want  of  subsistence  or  other  difficulties  or  bom  deformity; 
general  infirmity,  or  other  causes  of  aversion  ? 
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20.  What  is  the  practice  at  to  drcidog  and  cradling  children^  and 
are  there  any  dreamstanccfl  connected  with  it  calculated  to  modify 
iheir  form ;  for  ezampie>  to  compress  the  forehead,  as  amongst  the 
western  Americans;  to  flatten  the  occiput,  as  amongst  most  Ame. 
ricaas,  by  the  flat  straight  board  to  which  the  child  is  attached ;  to 
oceasion  the  lateral  distortion  of  the  head,  by  allowing  it  to  remain 
too  long  in  one  position  on  the  hand  of  the  nurse,  as  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  the  South  Seas? 

21.  Are  there  any  methods  adopted,  by  which  other  parts  of  the 
body  may  be  affected,  such  as  the  turning  in  of  the  toes,  as  amongst 
the  North  Americans ;  the  modification  of  the  whole  foot,  as  amongst 
the  Chinese? 

22.  How  are  the  children  educated,  what  are  they  taught,  and  are 
any  methods  adopted  to  modify  their  character,  such  as  to  implant 
courage,  impatience  of  control,  endurance  of  pain  and  privation,  or,  on 
the  oontrary,  submission,  and  to  what  authorities,  cowardice,  artifice. 

23.  Is  there  any  thing  remarkable  amongst  the  sports  and  amuse, 
ments  ttf  children,  or  in  their  in£sntile  songs  or  tales  ? 

24.  At  what  age  does  puberty  take  place  ? 

25.  What  is  the  ordinary  size  of  families,  and  are  there  any  large 
ones?  • 

26.  Are  births  of  more  than  one  child  common  ?  What  is  the  pro- 
portion of  the  sexes  at  birth  and  among  adults  ? 

27«  Are  the  children  easily  reared  ? 

28.  Is  there  any  remarkable  deficiency  or  perfection  in  any  of  the 
senses?  It  is  stated,  that  in  some  races  sight  is  remarkably  keen, 
both  for  near  and  distant  objects. 

29.  To  what  age  do  the  females  continue  to  bear  children?  and  ioT 
what  period  are  they  in  the  habit  of  suckling  them  ? 

30.  What  is  the  menstrual  period,  and  what  the  time  of  utero- 
gestation  ? 

81.  Are  there  any  ceremonies  connected  with  any  particular  period 
of  life? 

32.  Is  chastity  cultivated,  or  is  it  remarkably  defective,  and  are 
there  any  classes  amongst  the  people  of  either  sek  by  whom  it  is  re. 
markably  cultivated^  or  the  reverse^  either  generally  or  on  particular 
occasions. 

6  H 
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83.  Are  there  any  superstitioDB  connected  with  this  subject? 
34.  What  are  the  ceremonies  and  practices  connected  with  msr. 
riage  ? 
36.  Is  polygamy  permitted  and  practised^  and  to  what  extent  ? 
36.  Is  divorce  tolerated^  or  frequent  f 
37*  How  are  widows  treated  ? 

38.  What  is  the  prevailing  food  of  the  people  ?  Is  it  chiefly  animal 
or  vegetable,  and  whence  is  it  derived  in  the  two  kingdoms?  Do 
they  trust  to  what  the  bounty  of  nature  provides,  or  have  they  means 
of  modifying  or  controlling  production,  either  in  the  cultivation  of  ve- 
getables, or  the  rearing  of  animals  ?  Describe  their  modes  of  cooking, 
and  state  the  kinds  of  condiment  which  may  be  employed.  Do  thej 
reject  any  kinds  of  aliment  from  scruple^  or  an  idea  of  uncleannets  ? 
Have  they  in  use  any  kind  of  fermented  or  other  form  of  exhilarating 
liquor^  and,  if  so,  how  is  it  obtained  ?  What  number  of  meals  do 
they  make  ?  and  what  is  their  capacity  for  temporary  or  sustained 
exertion  ? 

39.  Describe  the  kind  of  dress  worn  by  the  people,  and  the  mate- 
rials employed  in  its  formation.  What  are  the  differences  in  the 
usages  of  the  sexes  in  this  respect  ?  Are  there  special  dresses  used  for 
great  occasions  ?  and,  if  so,  describe  these,  and  their  modes  of  orna- 
ment. Does  any  practice  of  tattooing,  piercing,  or  otherwise  modiff- 
ing  the  person  for  the  sake  of  ornament,  prevail  amongst  the  people? 
N.B.  Such  modifications  not  to  be  blended  with  other  modiftcationi, 
used  as  signs  of  mourning,  &c. 

40.  Have  the  people  any  prevailing  characteristic  or  remarkable 
modes  of  amusement,  such  as  dances  and  games  exhibiting  agility, 
strength  or  skill  ? 

41.  Are  games  of  chance  known  to  the  people,  and  is  there  a  strong 
passion  for  them  ? 

42.  Do  the  people  appear  to  be  long  or  short-lived  ?  If  any  essn 
of  extreme  old  age  can  be  ascertained,  please  to  state  them.  Sod 
cases  may  sometimes  be  successfully  ascertained  by  reference  to  knows 
events,  as  the  previous  visits  of  Europeans  to  the  country.  Is  there  s 
marked  difference  between  the  sexes  in  respect  of  longevity  ? 

43.  What  is  the  general  treatment  of  the  sick  ?  Are  they  cued 
for,  or  neglected  ?    Are  any  diseases  dreaded  as  contagious,  and  how 
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are  such  treated  ^  la  there  any  medical  treatment  adopted  ?  Are 
there  any  superstitious  or  magical  practices  connected  ivith  the  treat- 
ment  of  the  sick  ?  What  are  the  most  prevailing  forms  of  disease, 
whence  derived,  and  to  what  extent  ?  Is  there  any  endemic  aflTection, 
such  as  goitre^  pelagra,  plica,  or  the  like  ?  With  what  circumstances, 
sitaationsi  and  hahits  do  they  appear  to  he  connected,  and  to  what  are 
they  referred  hy  the  people  themselves  ? 

44.  Where  there  are  inferior  animals  associated  with  man,  do  they 
exhibit  any  corresponding  liability  to,  or  exemption  from  disease  ? 

45.  Do  entozoa  prevail,  and  of  what  kind  ? 

46.  What  is  the  method  adopted  for  the  disposal  of  the  dead  ?  Is 
it  generally  adhered  to,  or  subject  to  variation  ? 

47-  Are  any  implements,  articles  of  clothing,  or  food,  deposited  with 
the  dead  ? 

48.  Is  there  any  subsequent  visitation  of  the  dead,  whether  they  are 
disposed  of  separately,  or  in  conjunction  with  other  bodies  ? 

49«  What  is  the  received  idea  respecting  a  future  state  ?  Does  this 
bear  the  character  of  transmigration,  invisible  existence  about  their 
accustomed  haunts,  or  removal  to  a  distant  abode  ? 

Buildings  and  Monuments. 

50.  What  are  the  kinds  of  habitations  in  use  among  the  people  ? 
Are  they  permanent  or  fixed  ?  Do  they  consist  of  a  single  apart- 
ment, or  of  several?  Are  the  dwellings  collected  into  villages  or 
towns,  or  are  they  scattered,  and  nearly  or  quite  single  ?  If  the  for- 
mer,  describe  any  arrangement  of  them  in  streets  or  otherwise  which 
may  be  employed. 

51.  Have  any  monuments  been  raised  by  the  present  inhabitants 
or  their  predecessors,  and  more  especially  such  as  relate  to  religion  or 
war  ?  State  their  character,  materials,  and  construction.  If  they  are 
still  in  use  amongst  the  people,  state  this  object,  even  if  they  should 
be  of  the  simplest  construction,  and  be  little  more  than  mounds  or 
tumuli.  If  these  monuments  are  no  longer  in  use,  collect^  as  far  as 
possible,  the  ideas  and  traditions  of  the  natives  regarding  them,  and 
if  possible,  have  them  examined  by  excavation  or  otherwise,  taking 
care  to  deface  and  disturb  them  as  little  as  possible. 
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52.  In  theie  retearehes  be  on  the  look  out  for  the  remuns  of  the 
skeletons  of  man  or  other  animals,  and,  if  discovered,  let  them  be  pie. 
served  for  comparison  with  those  still  in  ezistenee. 

Works  qf  Art. 

53.  Let  works  of  art,  in  metal,  bone,  or  other  materials,  be 
likewise  sought  and  preserved*  and  their  similarity  to,  or  differcDet 
from  implements  at  present  in  use  amongst  the  people  of  the  district, 
or  elsewhere,  be  noted. 

54.  When  a  people  display  their  ingenuity  by  the  extent  <»  variety 
of  their  works  of  art,  it  will  not  only  be  desirable  to  deseribe  whit 
these  are,  but  also  the  materiab  of  which  they  are  constructed,  the 
modes  in  which  these  materials  are  obtained,  the  preparation  wliidi 
they  undergo  when  any  is  required,  and  the  instruments  by  whidi 
they  are  wrought.  Such  particulars  will  not  only  throw  light  on  the 
character  and  origin  of  the  people,  but  will,  directly  or  indirectly, 
influence  the  commercial  relations  which  may  be  profitably  entend 
into  when  commerce  alone  is  looked  to.  When  eoloniiation  is  con- 
templated, the  focts  contained  in  the  replies  to  these  queries  will  pmt 
out  the  mutual  advantages  which  might  be  obtained  by  preserving,  in- 
stead  of  annihilating,  the  aboriginal  population. 

Domestic  Animals. 

Are  there  any  domestio  animals  in  the  possession  of  the  peoj^?  Of 
what  species  are  they  ?  Whence  do  they  appear  to  have  been  derived, 
and  to  what  variety  do  they  bdong?  H%ve  they  degmeratcd  Of 
become  otherwise  modified  ?    To  what  uses  are  they  applied  ? 

Government  and  Laws, 

65.  What  is  the  form  of  Government?  Does  it  assume  a  moosr 
chical  or  democratic  character, or  does  it  rest  with  the  priests? 

5Q.  Are  the  chieft,  whether  of  limited  or  absolute  power,  ekctiTs 
or  hereditary? 

27.  Is  there  any  division  of  clans  or  castes? 

58.  What  are  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  or  withheld  from  these? 

59.  What  care  is  Uken  to  keep  them  distinct,  and  with  what  cfct 
on  the  physical  and  moral  character  of  each  ? 
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60.  What  laws  extot  among  the  peoipk  ?  How  are  they  preserved  ? 
Are  they  generally  known,  or  confided  to  the  memory  of  a  chosen  set 
of  persons  ?  What  are  their  opinums  and  regulations  in  reference  to 
property,  and  especially  the  oocupatiim  and  possession  of  the  soil? 
Does  the  practice  of  hiring  labourers  exist  among  them  ? 

61*  Have  they  any  knowledge  or  tradition  of  a  legislator,  to  whom 
the  formation  of  laws  is  ascribed  ? 

62.  Do  they  reselnd^  add  to,  or  modify  their  laws?  and  how? 

63*  Are  they  careful  in  the  observance  of  them  ? 

64.  What  are  their  modes  ei  enfocring  obedience,  and  of  proving 
and  puniahing  delinquency  ? 

65.  How  are  judges  constituted  ?  Do  their  trials  take  place  at 
stated  periods,  and  in  public? 

66L  How  do  they  keep  prisoners  in  custody,  and  treat  them  ? 
67-  What  are  the  crimes  taken  cognisance  of  by  the  laws  ?  Is  there 
gradation  or  commutation  of  punishment? 

Geography  and  Staiieiice. 

68.  Briefly  state  the  geographical  limits  and  character  of  the  region 
inhabited  by  the  people  to  whom  the  replies  relate. 

69.  State  approximatively  the  number  of  inhabitants.  As  this  is 
an  inaportant,  but  very  diflicult  question,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  point 
oat  the  modes  ia  which  the  numbers  may  be  ascertained.  The  people 
themselves  may  state  their  number  with  more  or  less  accuracy,  but  it 
should  be  known  whether  they  refer  to  all  ranks  and  ages,  or  merely 
comprehend  adult  males,  who  may  be  mustered  for  war,  or  other 
genoal  purposes  requiring  their  combination.  In  this  case  state  the 
appareot  proportion  between  adult  males  and  other  members  of  fami. 
lies.  The  number  of  habitations  in  a  particular  settlement  may  be 
counted,  and  some  idea  of  the  average  numbers  of  a  femily  be  given. 
Where  the  pe(^le  inhabit  the  water.side,  the  number  and  dimensions 
of  thdr  craft  may  be  taken,  and  some  idea  of  the  proportion  between 
the  number  of  these  and  of  the  individuals  bel^mging  to  them,  may  be 
formed.  In  drawing  conclusions  from  observations  of  this  kind,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  have  due  regard  to  the  different  degrees  of  density 
or  rarity  in  which,  from  various  causes,  population  may  be  placed. 
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70.  Hu  the  number  of  inhalnUiito  sensibly  viriedi  and  within 
what  period  ? 

71*  If  it  have  diminished^  state  the  causes ;  such  as  sidcneM, 
starvation,  war,  and  emigration.  When  these  causes  require  ex. 
planation,  please  to  give  it  If  the  inhalntants  are  on  the  in* 
crease,  is  this  the  result  of  the  easy  and  favourable  dreumstances  of  the 
people  causing  an  excess  of  births  over  deaths;  or  is  it  to  be 
assigned  to  any  cause  tending  to  bring  accessions  from  other  quarten? 
State  whether  such  causes  are  of  long  standing,  or  recent. 

72.  Is  the  population  generally  living  in  a  manner  to  which  they 
have  been  long  accustomed,  or  have  new  relations  with  other  people, 
and  consequently  new  customs  and  practices,  been  introduced  ? 

73.  If  the  people,  being  uncivilized,  have  come  under  the  infiuenoe 
of  the  civilised  state,  to  what  people  the  latter  belong,  how  they  are 
regarded,  and  what  is  the  kind  of  influence  they  are  produdng.* 
State  the  points  of  their  good  influence,  if  any,  and  those  of  an  opposite 
character,  as  the  introduction  of  diseases,  vices,  wars,  want  of  indepen- 
dence, &c. 

74.  Is  there  any  tendency  to  the  union  of  races  ?  how  is  it  exhibited, 
and  to  what  extent  ? 

Social  Relaiums, 

75.  What  kind  of  relationship,  by  written  treaty  or  otherwise,  sab. 
sists  between  the  nation  and  other  nations,  dvilised  or  not  ?  Have 
they  any  intercourse  by  sea  with  other  countries  ?  Do  any  of  them 
understand  any  European  language  ?  Or  are  there  interpreters,  by 
whom  they  can  communicate  with  them  ? 

76.  Are  they  peaceable,  or  addicted  to  war  ?  Have  they  any  forms 
of  declaring  war,  or  making  peace  ?  What  is  their  mode  of  warlare, 
either  by  sea  or  land  ?  their  weapons  and  strategy  ?  What  do  they  do 
with  the  slain,  and  with  prisoners  ?  Have  they  any  mode  of  comme- 
morating victories  by  monuments,  hieroglyphics,  or  preservation  of  in. 
dividual  trophies,  aqd  of  what  kind  ?  Have  they  any  national  poems, 
sagas,  or  traditions  respecting  their  origin  and  history  ?  Where  £aro- 


*  This  question  will  comprise  the  existence  of  missions — the  success  or  the  want  of 
it  from  causes  connected  with  missionaries  themselves  or  others. 
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peans  have  introdaced  fire^rms^  ascertain  Ihe  modes  of  warfare  which 
have  given  place  to  them* 

State  whatever  particulars  respecting  their  origin  and  history  are 
derived,  either  from  traditions  among  themselves  or  from  other 
sources. 


ReHgion,  SupersHiions,  ^c. 

77.  Are  the  people  addicted  to  religious  observances^  or  generally  re. 
gardless  of  them  ? 

78.  Do  they  adopt  the  idea  of  one  great  and  presiding  Spirit^  or  are 
they  polytheists  ? 

79.  If  polytheism  exist,  what  are  the  names,  attributes,  and  fables 
connected  with  their  deities,  and  what  are  the  modes  in  which  devo. 
tions  is  paid  to  each  ?  Are  any  parts  of  the  body  held  sacred,  or  the 
reverse  ?  Do  they  oiTer  sacrifices,  and  are  they  of  an  expiatory  charac- 
ter, or  mere  gifts  ? 

80.  Have  they  any  sacred  days  or  periods  ?  fixed  or  moveable  feasts, 
or  religious  ceremonies  of  any  kind,  or  any  form  of  thanksgiving  or 
other  observance  connected  with  seasons  ? 

81.  Have  they  any  order  of  priests,  and  if  so,  are  they  hereditary, 
elective,  or  determined  by  any  particular  circumstance  ? 

82.  Is  the  religion  of  the  people  similar  to  that  of  any  other  people, 
neighbouring  or  remote?  If  diiferent,  are  they  widely  so,  or  dependent 
on  particular  modifications,  and  of  what  kind  ? 

83.  In  what  light  do  they  regard  the  religion  ind  deities  of  neigh, 
bouring  tribes  ? 

84.  Is  there  any  idea  of  an  inferior  order  of  spirits  and  imaginary 
beings, — such  as  ghosts,  fairies,  brownies,  and  goblins ;  and  how  are 
they  described  ? 

85.  Have  they  any  notions  of  magic,  witchcraft,  or  second  sight  ? 

86.  What  ideas  are  entertained  respecting  the  heavenly  bodies? 
Have  they  any  distinction  of  stars,  or  constellations  ?  and  if  so,  what 
names  do  they  give  them,  and  what  do  these  names  signify  ? 

87*  Are  they  in  any  manner  observed  with  reference  to  the  division 
of  the  year,  and  how  ? 
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88.  If  time  is  not  divided  by  obeervmtionB  of  thoee  bodies,  what 
other  mode  is  adopted  ?  and  do  observances  connected  with  them  rest 
with  the  priests  or  ehieft  ? 

89*  When  the  traveller^  by  penonai  aeqoaintanoe  with  the  laogua^, 

or  by  means  of  competent  assistance  from  interpreters^  can  Dredy 

converse  with  the  people^  it  will  be  desirable  that  he  should  form  some 

idea  of  their  amount  of  intelligence^  their  tone  of  mind  with  regard  to 

social  relations,  as  respects  freedom,  independence,  or  subserviency, 

and  their  recognition  of  moral  obligations,  and  any  other  psychological 

character  which  observation  may  detect ;  and  more  eqtecialiy  sndi  as 

may  contribute  to  an  estimation  of  the  probable  results  of  effi>rts  to 

develope  and  improve  the  character. 

RicHD.  Kino,  M.  D. 
a 
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**On  theLeiotrichane  Birds  ofiheSubhemalttyas"  by  B.  H.  Hodgson,  Esq. : 
with  some  additions  and  annotations, — a  Synopsis  of  the  Indian  Pari,— 
and  of  the  Indian  Pringillid^,  By  £.  Bltth,  Curator  of  the  Asiatic 
Society's  Museum, 

LEIOTRICHAN^. 

LeiothrtM,  Swaiason. — Bill  short,  strong,  more  or  less  conic,  the  culmen 
and  gonys  equally  carved  before  the  nares,  and  the  tomia  scarpt :  tip  of 
upper  mandible  strongly  inclined  over  the  lower,  with  satient  notch  [?], 
bat  not  Laiiian  [or  Shrike-like]  ;  of  the  lower  obtuse,  entire,  and  straight. 
Nazes  distinctly  fossed,  advanced,  impliunose,  lateral ;  the  aperture  more 
or  less  lonated  by  the  more  or  less  hardened  and  scale-like  tect  Rictus 
moderate,  famished  with  long  but  feeble  bristles :  nares  also  furnished 
with  hairs.  Wings  short,  round,  firm,  bowed,  with  five  primaries  gra- 
daited,  the  sixth  and  seventh  equal  and  longest.  Legs  and  feet  very  strong ; 
tarse  a  third  longer  tiian  middle  toe  and  nail,  and  nearly  or  quite  smooth : 
toes  medial,  unequd,  depressed,  the  anterior  basally  connected,  the 
ouler  more  so  and  longer;  the  hind  large  and  broad,  olofie  exceeding  the 
inner  digit,  and  with  its  nail  the  outer,  but  not  equal  to  the  central  toe 
and  nail.  Nails  strongs  compressed,  falcate  s  hind  largest.  Tail  short, 
lyrate,  mucronate. 

Type  Leiothris  furcatus?  [Swainson,  or  rather  sinensis,  being  the 
No,  156.  No.  72,  Njbw  Sbribs.  61 
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Tmmgra  timeuiii,  GmeUn,  founded  on  U  Me99n§e  de  NmUan  of  8onnent» 
which  is  referred  to  Parui  by  Temminck,|i.  e.  287»  iig.  1,  a  figure  whtdiii 
cited  by  Mr.  Swaineon,  who  asngne  "  India"  as  the  habitat ;  end  deduc- 
ing his  generic  diagnoeia  from  the  present  species,  that  systematist  writes 
— "  Tail  moderate,  deeply  forked/'  this  being  a  featore  mmotioed  in 
Sonnerat's  description^  which  evidently  refers  to  the  species  nnder  coo- 
sideration,  wherein  the  form  of  the  tul  may  be  compared  to  that  of 
a  female  black  Orouse  (Tetrao  ietrisj,  but  having  its  central  pair  of 
feathers  a  third  shorter  than  the  rest]  L.  eaiipyga,  M ihi  [being  also 
Bahila  edipyga,  Hodgson,  Ind.  Rev,  1838,  p.  88 ;  subg.  (Mipffga,  IM,, 
J.  A.  8„  X.  29.]  Above  and  ianks  sordid  venal  green  [or  olive* 
green,  tinged  with  yellow  on  the  crown]  ;  below  gamboge-yellow  [the 
belly  yellowish  white]  ;  outer  margin  and  base  of  the  primaries  the 
same ;  centrals  [i.  e.  secondaries]  edged  with  sanguine ;  rest  of  alars  and 
caudals  black.  Bill  coral-red :  legs  fleshy-brown.  Female  with  the 
caudals  green  like  the  back,  and  the  central  alars  not  edged  with  san* 
guine.  Length  six  inches  and  a  half,  the  bill  five-eighths  of  an  inch ;  wing 
two  inches  and  nine-sixteenths ;  tail  two  and  one-third ;  tarse  to  sole 
an  inch  and  one-sixteenth ;  central  toe  and  nail  three-quarters  of  an  inch ; 
hind-toe  five-eighths  :  weight  about  1  oz.  Heb,  central  and  north- 
em  hilly  regions  [of  Nepal]  ;  feeds  equally  on  grass-seeds,  and 
upon  insects  and  their  larvae  and  pupae.  [The  f<wegoing  descriptioa 
of  this  bird  refers  to  the  newly  moulted  plumage,  for  as  the  fea- 
thers become  old  the  colours  fede  Tery  conudeiably,  Ihe  green  of 
the  upper  parts  changing  to  plain  grey,  the  yellow  of  tiie  throat 
and  breast  to  a  dull  bu£fy  hue,  and  the  yeUonish  tinge  of  the  abdo* 
minal  region  disappears  altogether.  Analogous  losses  of  colour  ooeur, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  the  other  species,  but  partienlariy 
in  the  next ;  and  in  like  manner  the  bright  yellow  on  the  wings  of 
Gomlax  ehryeopterue  and  certain  allied  species,  fades  to  whitish-giey, 
and  the  Cieea  etneneie  (v.  KUta  veMtorius,  Gray),  which  at  first  is  of  a 
beautiful  and  deep  sea-green,  becomes  gradually  of  a  pale  verditer-Uue, 
while  the  sanguine  hue  bordering  its  large  wing-feathera  changea  to 
dull  leaden-grey ;  the  same  being  more  or  less  observable  in  all  tibe 
various  forms  (so  common  on  the  Himalaya)  which  haye  wing-markings 
of  the  same  general  character  as  those  of  Leiotkrue,  Gemdag  (V.  /as- 
ihocincio)^  ^c] 
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Priagiiliparus,  MihL  [^Mesia,  Hodgson,  Ind.  Rev.  1888^  p.  34 ;  and 
nnce  PkUoeohfM,  H.,  /.  A,  8„  X.  29.]  Bill  longer,  wiogs  longer  [cer- 
tainlj  not  in  proportion,  nor  even  quite  so  long],  not  bowed,  more 
acominate,  with  but  foor  primaries  graduated,  the  two  next  being  equal 
and  longest.  Tail  medial,  broad,  firm,  even,  witb  the  tips  of  the  feathers 
nearly  squared.  [N.  B.  With  several  specimens  both  of  this  and  the  pre* 
ceding  type  before  me,  I  can  perceive  no  character  whatever  that  should 
entitle  them  to  separation,  and  do  not  even  recognise  the  distinctions  of 
form  indicated  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  their  chief  diversity  consisting  in  the 
ahape  of  the  tail,  which  in  the  present  species  is  scarcely  truncated, 
and  haa  the  outermost  feathers  a  little  shorter  than  the  rest.} 

,  T^pe,  F.  arfentamris,  Mihi.  [Metia  ar§0iUaMru,  Hodg.,  Ind,  Rev.  1838, 
p.  88.3  Body  slaty,  paler  below,  and  smeared  green  above ;  [in  new 
plnmage,  tinged  with  green  on  the  upper  parts,,  the  nape  dark  golden* 
folvona,  throat  and  breast  bright  gamboge  having  a  cast  of  red,  and 
under-parts  deeply  tinged  with  yellow  :]  cap  black,  enveloping  the  sil- 
very ears :  [feathers  at]  base  of  bill  yellow,  and  the  outer  margin  of 
primaries  and  lateral  caudals  the  same :  upper  and  lower  tail-coverts 
and  base  of  wings  [i.  e.  a  large  patch  at  the  base  of  the  primaries  and 
secondaries,]  sanguine :  legs  and  bill  pale  fleshy-yellow.  Female  with 
the  tail-coverts  yellow  Qading  to  fulvous  or  tawny].  Length  seven  in* 
chea  to  seven  and  a  quarter;  of  bill  three-quarters  of  an  inch;  wing 
three  and  one-sixteenth ;  tail  two  and  three-quarters  to  three  inches ; 
tarae  an  inch  an*d  one-sixteenth;  central  toe  and  nail  thirteen-six- 
teenths ;  hind-toe  ten-sixteenths* 

loropus,  Mihi.  \Siva,  Hodgson,  Ind.  Rev.  1838,  p»  88 ;  and  since  He- 
mipMiu,  Ihid,  J.  A.  S.,  X,  29.]  BiU  various,  more  slender  and  Meru- 
line,  or  shorter  and  more  Parian;  wings  short;  feet  as  in  Zoeterope 
or  Iwa^  with  short  anteal  toesr  bat  tarse  high  as  in  the  last.  Tail  more 
or  less  elongated,  and  gradated  from  sides  and  centre  as  in  Parw; 
broad,  firm,  and  obtusely  tipped,  or  narrow  and  frail  and  wedge-tipped. 

Types.  /•  strigtU;  eyanovroptera,  and  nipalensU. 

Lstrigula;  QSttio  etHgula,  Hodgson,  Ind.  Rev.  1838,  p.  89;  and 
figured  as  Musekapa  (Siva,  Hodg.,)  etrigula  by  M.  Adolphe  Dekssert,  in 
the  2d.  or  Zoological  part  of  his  Souvenirs  4*un  Voyage  dans  I'Inde,  p.  24, 
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and  pL  VIII.*]  Length  nz  inches  and  a  half,  hill  five-eighthB  of  an 
inch ;  tail  two  inches  and  seven-eighths ;  wing  two  and  three-qoarteiB ; 
tarse  an  inch  and  one*sixteenth ;  central  toe  and  nail  elerca-sixteentlia ; 
the  hind  three«sixteenths.  Head  with  a  fkiU  crest  of  sordid  gamboge ; 
body  aboTe  slaty  smeared  with  green ;  below  gamboge  more  or  leaa  dU 


*  Ib  the  same  work  ara  figured  tad  deieribed,  or  only 

1.  Ai  Chkrqpm  ewrwtoHri$^  Swainson,  (**  Menag.,")  the  PkyOomii  Bardwickik 
▼.  CA/.  Hardwickii,  Jardine  and  Selby,  ▼.  chrysoffosier,  McClelland  and  Hoisfield,  ▼. 
eyanopierus,  Hodgson,  ▼.  tmrhentrig,  Oulrin,  {Miagasin  deZbologie^  1840,  CKc,  pi. 

17). 

%  A§  Cifpsehu  (Chatura,  Hodgson,)  nudipet,  Hodgson,  /.  A.  ff.,  V.  779,  the 
Pattene  nuicropteruSf  ▼.  Ck.  macropiera,  Swainson,  ^ooL  RU^  ▼•  Uueonotms^  Mag. 
tf«  Zool,,  1840,  Oi§.  pi.  20.  (Is  this  idenCieal  with  the  AvstraUan  species— P.  cvsidb- 
ctito,  (Latb.)i  to  which,  acoordtng  to  Mr.  Strickland  {Atm.  aimd  Mag,  N.  H.  1843^  p. 
3S7),  must  be  referred  *'  Chatura  auMtralit,  Stephens,  Hintndo  fusca,  Stephena^  and 
Ck,  macropterat  Swainson"  f 

S»  As  FraneoUmis  BarthtiekH,  Gray,  the  PerdUt  hamloia^  Valeaeienaea,  t.  Ft. 
mvasus,  Mag.  d$  ZboL,  1840,  Oi$,  pi.  18;  if  indeed  this  be  not  also  the  CiBgalcM» 
Perdix  biealcaratus  of  Pennant,  which  I  greatly  suspect.  The  form,  to  which  P. 
spadieeui  also  belongs,  I  regard  as  constkutiDg  a  very  distinct  genqa--  OnffryrrsKi, 
Nobis. 

4.  As  Crateropus  LqfreiHayUt  Ad.  Deless.,  the  Oarrulax  cackinnant,  or  Or. 
eaekinnans^  Jerdon,  Madr.  JL  1839,  p.  %5,  With  figure;  haTiag  been,  it  would  ap- 
pear, also  named  DeleinrH  by  M.  de  la  Fresnaye. 

5.  As  O.  griteiceps,  Jte9.  ZooL  1840,  p.  101,  the  Or.  D^esserti,  Jerdon.  Madr* 
Jl.  1839.  p.  256. 

6.  As  Mtucicapa  rttfkla,  de  la  Fresnaye,  the  Saaekoia  nigrcr^ftk^  Jerdon,  Mudt. 
Jl.  1838,  p.  366. 

7.  As  Pica  hoUanensiSt  Ad.  Deless.,  Rev.  ZooL  1840,  p.  400,  the  P.  mtgaio^Urot 
Blyth,  J.  A,  S.,  XI,  193  (1842).  . 

And  the  following  new  species  are  given  :— 

1.  Turdut  (MenUa)  nigropiUus,  de  la  Fresnaye;  a  Neilgherry  species  diatinet 
from  T.  nmilUiMiSy  Jerdon,  and  which  has  since  been  likewise  obtained  by  that  aata- 
ralist ;  allusion  being  made  in  the  description  to  the  two  Himalayan  Blackbirda,  T» 
pacUopterut,  Vig.,  and  T.  coUarU,  Sorel,  Jita.  Zool.  1840,  p*  3,  which  latter  is 
doubtless  the  T.  dbocmctus,  Royle,  lU.  Bim.  Bot.  (1839),  termed  aUucoUis  om  that 
author*s  plate,  which  name  belongs  to  another  species. 

%  Prinia /iatnmtritt  (Ad.  Deless.,)  described  u  an  Orihotomms,  and  praTimriy 
in  Riv,  Zool.  1840,  p.  101. 

In  the  class  of  mammalia,  the  Gaour,  Bos  gaurus^  ▼.  Bikos  cavifrons,  Hodgsoa,  is 
figured  as  Bibos  frontalis,  (Lambert,)  which  name,  howoTer,  refers  to  the  Gayal  of  the 
trans- Brahmapooter  territories,  B.  gavmus  of  Colebrooke,  ▼.  B.  sglkHamms,  F.  Cut., 
which  is  a  very  different  animal :  and  the  Wild  Dog  of  the  Neilghernes  is  erroneously 
referred  to  Canis  prinusvus,  Hodgson,  which  latter  I  shewed  to  M.  Delessert,  and  he 
at  once  acknowledged  their  distinctneH,  u  may  ha  likewise  seen  by  compariMg  M. 
Delessert's  figure  with  that  of  the  Himalayan  animal  in  As.  Rts.  XTiii»  pt.  ii,  2a6i.  The 
only  other  Indian  quadruped  figured  is  a  small  Neilgherry  squirrel,  ^e.  Delessertit 
Cvervais,  which  is  nearly  allied'  to  Sc,  MeCttlkmdU  common  at  Darjealing,  aad  St^ 
imsignis  ot  jBytu-^B.  B. 
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Ivfted;  akn  and  caudala  black,  passing  marginally  and  laterally  into 
yellow;  edge  of  oeatnd  alara  fiery ;  outer  web  of  lertials  biue^grey ;  diin 
orange ;  throat  barred  black  from  a  black  mooatacfae,  large  and  irregular 
in  ahnpa :  legs  and  biU  sordid  bluish-grey.  Sexes  alike.  Distinguished 
by  its  fmuUVmuk  bill,  its  crest,  and  broad  composed  caodals  [also 
eonapicttoasly  by  its  barred  throat].  It  passes  into  the  next  form  or 
JVofarnf •  yet  retams  tlie  notch  on  the  bill  vaguely. 

/.  ofmimuropteruB.  [Swa  qfanourcptem,  Hodgson,  IntL  Rev,  1838,  p. 
88 ;  LmiUkriM  iepida,  McClelland  and  Horsfield,  iVec.  Zod.  Soc.  1839, 
p.  162.]  Length  six  inches  and  a  quarter ;  bill  eleven-sixteenths  of  an 
inch;  tail  two  inches  and  a  half;  wing  two  and  seven-sixteenths; 
tane  seven-eighths ;  central  toe  and  nail  ten-sixteentiis ;  hind  eig^ 
tenths  of  an  inch.  Lutescent*brown,  passing  to  Uue-grey  towards  the 
head ;  crown  and  visiUe  part  of  dosed  alars  and  tail  cobalt-blue ;  ter* 
tials  and  tail  tipped  white,  the  outer  caodals  white  internally ;  legs 
fleshy  ;  lull  dusky  yellow ;  sexes  alike.  Remarkable  for  its  long, 
straight,  a^d  Thru^-like  bill ;  no  crest ;  tail  like  the  last.  [The  un« 
der-parts  are  much  lighter-coloured  than  the  back,  and  have  a  faint  lake 
tinge ;  rump  rufescent ;  and  forehead  streaked  with  black.  Inhabits  also 
the  hiU  ranges  of  Assam.] 

i.  mptUemis.  ISwa  mpahnsii,  Hodgson,  Ind,  Rev.  1838,  p.  89.] 
Length  five  inehes  and  five-eighths  to  five  and  seven-eighths ;  bill 
five-eighths  ;  tail  two  inches  and  a  half;  wing  two  and  a  quarter ;  terse 
fifteen-sixteenths ;  central  toe  and  nail  five-eighths ;  hind  half  an  inch. 
Above  olivaceous-brown,  below  [fidntly]  lutescent;  head  [cap  and  nape] 
alaty,  with  dull  black  long  superciliary  lines :  legs  and  bill  sordid 
fleshy  or  horn.  In  form  like  striguia  as  to  bill  and  crest,  but  distin- 
guished for  its  narrow,  rounded,  and  somewhat  rigid  tail :  with  it  leads 
to  ProparuM,  [This  species  and  the  next  are  also  remarkable  for  the 
uniform  brown  colouring  of  their  wings,  all  the  rest  having  the  wings 
more  or  less  variegated.    It  likewise  inhabits  Arracan. 

Siva  oeeipitaiiSt  Blyth.  Length  about  five  inches,  of  wing  two  and  a 
half,  and  tail  two  inches ;  bUl  to  gape  nine-sixteenths,  and  tarse  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch.  Colour  dull  brownish  olive-green  above,  the  shafts 
of  the  dorsal  and  scapulary  feathers  pale ;  below  much  lighter  and  rufes- 
cent. the  throat  whitish,  the  feathers  of  the  fore- neck  having  dark  shafts : 
crown,  nape,  and  lower  tail-coverts,  ferruginous-brown,  which  also  tinges 


^ 
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the  flanks  :  coronal  feathers  considerably  elongated ;  and  the  oodpotbe* 
neath  the  crest,  white :  bill  black,  and  legs  yeliowish*brown.  Inhabits 
Daijeeling.] 

Proparus,  Mihi.  [not  Proparus^  Hodgson,  /.  A,  S.,  X.  p.  39,  which 
refers  to  the  next  group,  or  Certhipanu,  Hodgson,  hodii.]  fiill  qdte 
Fkuian  and  entire,  but  the  nostrils  are  implumoee  and  famished  widi 
an  arched  scale.  Head  crested.  Wings  short,  bowed,  with  four  qoiDs 
gradated,  and  the  three  next  longest  Tail  narrow  and  coneate  as  in 
the  last  Tarse  elevate  and  strong.  Anteal  digits  not  shortened :  hind 
lengthened,  and  with  its  great  nail  (which  is  equal  to  the  digit,)  much 
exceeding  the  laterals,  and  nearing  the  middle  toe  and  nail :  naik  laige 
but  moderately  curved.  [In  a  second  species  referred  to  this  division 
by  Mr.  Hodgson,  but  received  subsequently  to  the  present  paper,  iV. 
ehrysoiiM,  H.,  the  tarse  is  longer  and  more  slender,  and  the  hind  daw 
less  developed,  but  greatly  exceeding  the  others.] 

Type  Pr,  vinipectus,  Mihi.  [Siva  mnipectuSt  Hodgson,  Ini,  Rev.  18S8, 
p.  89.J  Length  four  inches  and  three-quarters ;  bill  seven^sixteenths  of 
an  inch ;  tail  under  two  inches ;  wing  two  inches  and  one-eighth ;  tsrR 
fifteen-sixteenths;  central  toe  and  nail  eleven-sixteenths;  hind  ten- 
sixteenths.  Above  brown,  passing  into  rusty  on  the  rump  and  outer 
webs  of  the  alars  next  the  body,  and  of  the  caudals  Qtowards  their 
base],  both  of  which  are  dusky- black  externally,  and  the  prtmarim 
have  hoary  edges.  Below  albescent,  sordid  towards  the  vent ;  wine- 
tinted  on  the  breast ;  a  white  and  a  black  line  above  each  eye.  Legs 
and  bill  fleshy-brown.  Distinguished  by  its  perfectly  Parian  hill,  with- 
out trace  of  notch,  and  by  its  longer  but  less  falcate  nails. 

{Pr,  chrysoiii,  Hodgson.  Partakes  of  the  aspect  of  Ortf«f  {Pwrm$,  L.,) 
eaudatuB.     Upper  parts  and  throat  ash-grey,  tinged  with  yellow  on  the 
rump ;  ear-coverts  silvery,  with  a  fiunt  lutesoent  cast ;  under-parts  bright 
yellow ;  a  longitudinal  streak  of  rich  orange-yellow  on  the  wing,  formed 
by  the  margins  of  the  secondaries ;  and  the  outer  and  graduated  piimarics 
narrowly  edged  with  yellow ;  inner  edge  of  the  tertiaries  margined  wiA 
white,  and  secondaries  having  a  white  spot  at  tip ;  bill  dusky-phimbe* 
ous ;  and  legs  pale.    Length  about  four  inches  and  a  half ;  of  wing  two 
inches ;  and  the  middle  tail-feathers  the  same ;  tail  much  graduated : 
bill  to  gape  barely  half  an  inch ;  tarse  thirteen-sixteentha ;  hind  toe 
and  claw  nine-sixteenths]. 
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Certhipanu,  Mihi.  [Olim  MuUa,  Hodgson.  Jfitf.  Rev.  1838,  p.  42; 
changed  to  Properue,  H.,  •/•  A.  8.,  X.  29,  which  latter  name  is  now 
transferred  to  the  preceding  group.]  Bill  somewhat  lengthened,  slen- 
der, i^d  inclining  to  arch,  but  the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  strongly 
notched  ;  base  depressed  ;  rictus  moderate  and  nearly  smooth.  Narea 
large,  adranced,  tenuirostral ;  the  aperture  Innately  lineated  by  a  large 
ssd  soft  incumbent  membrane :  tongue  simple,  forked.  Wings  round, 
senminate ;  fifth  longest,  the  first  and  second  much^  the  third  and  fourth 
kaB»  gradated.  Tail  medial  or  short,  and  round  with  ovoid  tips,  the 
webs  of  which  are  open  and  harsh.  Tarse  equal  only  to  mid-toe  and 
Bail :  toes  medial,  compressed,  very  unequal,  and  basally  much  con- 
nected ;  the  hind  very  large  and  alone  exceeding  the  outer  fore,  but  not 
hnttd,  nor  its  nail  so  long  as  the  digit :  nails  much  curved  and  com* 


lypes  ignUinctue  and  caetamcepe,  Mihi. 

C.  ignkmctue.  IMinla  igmtincta,  Hodgson,  Ind.  Rev.  1838,  p.  33; 
Leiothruf  omaia,  McClelland  and  Horsfidd,  Proe.  ZooL  8oe.  1839,  p. 
162.]  Head  and  neck  black  and  white  in  broad  alternate  masses ;  the 
<vown,  and  a  line  through  the  eye  from  the  bill,  black ;  and  a  broad 
raperdliary  space,  with  the  throat,  white :  mantle  luteous-olive  merged 
[in  the  male  ?]  in  vinous  across  the  upper  back :  body  below  yellow  [or 
yellowish :]  alars  and  caudals  black ;  prime  alars  and  caudals  margined 
^  tipped  crimson;  the  rest  white-edged:  legs  horn-yellow;  bill 
Uack  above,  horn  below.  Female  less  in  size  and  duller-hued.  Length  five 
inches  and  a  quarter ;  bill  ten.sixteenths  of  an  inch ;  tail  two  inches  and 
ft  quarter ;  wing  two  and  five-dghths ;  tarse  thirteen-sixteenths ;  central 
toe  and  nail  three-fourths  of  an  inch ;  hind  ten-sixteenths.  [Occurs 
^m  Assam.] 

C'COitaniceps,  [Minlae(utaniceps,Kodgnon,Ind,  Rev,  1838,p.83.]  Above 
ol^vsi  with  a  bright  chesnut  cap  streaked  with  white;  below  lutescent: 
ttis  and  moustache  black ;  centre  of  alars  margined  with  rusty ;  outer 
primaries  with  hoary :  legs  fleshy ;  bill  dusky-hom.  Length  five  inches ; 
bill  nine-sixteenths  of  an  inch  :  tail  an  inch  and  thirteen-sixteenths ; 
^e  wing  two  and  a  quarter  ;  tarse  seven-eighths  of  an  inch ;  central 
^  and  niul  eight-sixteenths,  the  hind  nine-sixteenths  of  an  inch. 
Somewhat  deviates  by  its  strughter  bill  and  shorter  narrower  tail  with 
wedged  tips,  but  has  the  ^iMmXerthian  feet  with  large  compressed 
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thumb  exceedmg  the  outer  fore,  and  »M  Ut  ntni  nearing  tlie  oentnl. 
[It  ie  by  no  means  nearly  altied  to  the  pnoeding  species.] 

The  curious  will  find  all  these  birds  carefully  described,  long  ago, 
in  the  '  India  Journal  of  Scienoe' ;  but  the  subject  is  worth  recurring  to, 
and  is  attempted  to  be  treated  now  so  as  to  shew  more  accurately  the 
curious  gradation  of  form.  In  this  rich  aooesuon  to  the  Lfkinckmut 
of  Swainson,  we  haye  great  means  of  illustiating  that  fiunily,  whkh 
seems  to  be  a  singular  combination  of  ParuB  with  the  long-legged 
Finches  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Certhians  on  the  odier.  The 
structure  and  habits,  on  the  whole,  are  nearer  to  Pwrus,  mto  whidi 
genus  our  vinipeetui  passes  almost  absolutdy.  Others  remind  ns  by 
their  short  toes  of  laru,  Z^stenpt,  and  the  dinging  BraehiffoiB»9  ;  while 
the  Certhian  structure  is  represented  very  fully  in  the  bill  and  feet  of 
ignUinctua,  and  less  palpably  yet  distinctly  so  in  its  tail ;  and  die  taila 
of  vinipeetus  aforesaid,  as  weD  as  of  nipulenms,  are  of  the  scuaorial 
modd* 

LeiothrtM  as  a  genus  may  embrsoe  tiie  whole;  but  I  think  the 
Finch— ory^iilsiim,  the  fium-loran  or  short-toed,  and  the 
Cerdiian,— forms,  deserve  at  least  subgeneric  separation.  Indeed  how 
could  one  define  them  in  a  single  genus  ?  All  diese  birds  are  foreaten^ 
and  more  or  less  gregarious :  their  food  consists  almost  equally  of  hard 
grass-seeds  and  small  grains  (wherem  they  resemble  the  Finches),  and 
of  hard  and  soft,  perfect  and  imperfect,  insects  (wherein  thqr  ngies 
with  Pmitt;*)  and  the  character  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  is  of  a 
mixt  type,  between  the  typical  Finches  and  the  Tits. 

They  creep  and  climb  among  foliage  and  laige  flowers,  andtheFuchp 
like  ones  perch  on  the  standing  stalks  of  large  grasses  and  small  gnainsi 
just  like  the  Carduelines.  These  (Phihedly*)  are  the  grestest  aeed- 
eaters,  and  the  Certhipmi  the  least  so,  the  latter  being  adminabie 
climbers.  They  make  half  pensile  semi*globular  nests,  well  compacted, 
and  placed  at  a  moderate  height  on  umbrageous  trees  or  large  ^rabs 
in  the  forests,  and  are  all  confined  to  the  northern  and  eentrd  hilly 
regions  [of  Nepal],  being  very  rare  in  the  southern  hilly  region,  and 
wholly  unknown  to  the  [dains.     The  thidc^billed  Finches  and  Tita  have 


*  The  true  Part  deTOur  oleaginoos  seeds  with  avidity ;  piercing  a  hole,  for 
pie,  in  the  husk  of  a  hemp-seed,  and  thus  eztractSng  the  kernel :  and  I  have  leauaked 
(hat  P.  uter  and  P.  peduttrit  of  Europe  are  Yeiy  paitial  to  siUiflower*seed8. — £•  B. 
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mostly  the  same  location ;  but  some  of  both  of  these  are  found  in  the 
lower  hills  and  plains,  especially  of  the  Finches,  as  the  Tooti  or  Rosy 
Finch  [Eryihrospiga  erythrina],  which,  by  the  way,  seems  to  me  a  distinct 
type  leading  from  Pyrrkula  to  Linota,*  The  Gandums  or  Buntings 
are  likewise  found  in  the  plains ;  though  there  the  European  [forms  of] 
Finches  are  properly  represented  by  the  Weavers,  and  the  Amadines, — the 
Bofos  IPloeeuSpY.  Buplectes,  Sw,},  Lauh  [Estrelda  amandava],  Moanias 
lAmadina,  ▼•  LimehMra,  Sykes,  ▼.  Munia,  Hodgson],  &c.  of  Indian 
speech. 

Swkberizm  are  commonly  hill  birds,  and  Part  almost,  or  quite,  ezclu- 
aively  so.  I  have  four  species  of  the  former  and  twelve  of  the  latter 
genus ! 

May,  1843. 

P.  S. — Adopting  Swainson's  views,  one  might  justify  the  above  divi- 
sion of  our  Leiotrichane  birds  by  shewing  that  they  form  a  circle  analo- 
gous to  the  various  tribes  of  the  Insessores,  thus : — 

Tribes  of  Insess.      Analogical  characters.      {  ^^^^"^  *'*^^'  ""^  ^""^ 

Ca^stres.  {  '^'^!:,^^:^  ^^^^''  ]  FZ^paru..   IMesia.^ 

Dent'rostres  /Wings  rounded.  Insects  1  LetoMrti.  [olim  Bahila, 

'  \     chiefly.  j      H.] 

JFUairostrea*  Feet  imperfect.  Hemiparus,  [Stva.] 

m      .      .  /  Bill  slender,  curved, large  1  ^    .,.  rw  i  t 

Tenutrostres.         <        ^-  nares  i  ^^'**/''''^**  IMtnla,} 

Rasores,  or  ScoH'  j  Bill  entire,  short ;  tail  ri-  1  » 

sores.  \     gid ;  haUux  enlarged.    J  ^'*V«'^- 

At  least  it  will  be  allowed  to  be  pretty  evident  that  Certhiparus  is 

the  analogue  of  Mniotilta,  and  Hemiparus  of  Zosterops ;  but  as  Swainson 

has  made  these  respectively  the  scansorial  and  suctorial  types,  the  above 

distribution  b  probably  in  fault,  and  in  fact  is  but  a  hasty  glance  of  the 

subject  in  this  view,  which  is  purely  theoretical  and  perhaps  unsound. 

[The  decidedly  Leiotrichane  genus  Pieruthius  is  here  omitted  altogether, 

though  composed  of  two  Himalayan  and  Nepalese  species,  viz.  Pt. 

rufivenier,  nobis,  J.  A.  S,  XI,  183,  and  XII,  854,  and  Pt.  erythroptervs, 

V.  Lanius  erythropterus.  Vigors,  and  of  Gould's  '  Century.'  noticed  also 

in  XI,  183.] 

*  This  bird  Ib  perfectly  trae  to  the  form  of  the  American  Purple  Finch  of  Wilson, 
which  is  the  type  of  Erythrospita,  Bonap. :  the  group  consisting  of  Linnets  with  tumid 
bills,  in  which  respect  alone  they  appear  to  me  to  approximate  to  the  BuIISnches. — 
E.  B. 

Gk 
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The  Leioihrue  it^nata,  McClelland  and  Honfidd,  Proe.  Zool.  Boe. 
1889.  p.  162,  ia  identical  with  Sipkya  maricul€ri»,  (Hodg.)  Blyth,  J.  A. 
S,  XII,  940,  and  most  accordingly  now  range  aa  8.  signmia. 

Another  Himalajran  bird  referred  to  the  Leiotriehatue  by  Mr.  O.  R. 
Gray,  in  the  2d  edition  of  his  '  List  of  the  genera  of  Birds*  (p.  45),  b 
Syhfiptuits  modeshu,  Bnrton,  Proe,  Zool,  8oe.  1835,  p.  154;"^  but  I 
suspect  the  identity  of  this  with  a  species  sent  as  a  Pmtub  by  Mr. 
Hodgson,  and  which  does  not  appear  to  me  to  differ  in  any  marked 
degree  from  Parua,  further  than  in  its  style  of  coloniing,  and  in  having 
a  shorter  tail.  The  generic  diagnosis  supplied  by  Mr.  Burton  accords 
with  the  species  in  question,  except  that  the  expression  '*  rostrum  hrs- 
vissmum*'  conveys  the  idea  of  a  still  shorter  bill  than  occurs  in  the 
bird  before  me,  of  which  I  draw  up  the  following  description : — 

Syhnparus  modestus  (^,  Burton,  he.  cit^ ;  Parus  seriophys,  Hodgaon, 
M8.  Length  about  three  inches  and  five-eighths,  of  which  the  tall  mea- 
sures an  inch  and  three-eighths;  wing  two  inches  and  one-eiglith ; 
bill  to  gape  three-eighths ;  tarse  nine-sixteenths  of  an  inch.  {S.  ■»- 
desius  is  stated  to  measure  four  inches,  of  which  the  tail  occupies  an 
inch  and  a  quarter ;  and  tarse  half  an  inch.)  Colour  that  of  tiie 
PhyUoscopus  group,  or  olive-green  above,  paler  and  dingy  below ;  the 
base  of  the  primaries  externally  edged  with  yellowish- white :  head  difr- 
tincUy  crested.  Nepal. 

Of  the  remaining  eleven  species  of  Parus  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Hodgaoa, 
four  are  figured  in  Gould's  '  Century  of  Himalayan  Birds,'  viz. 

P.  monticolus,  Vigors,  P.  Z.  S.  \Sd\,  p.  22. 
xanthogenys.  Ibid,  p.  2f3. 
melanolophus.  Ibid, 
erythrocephalus,  Ibid, 


*  Other  species  described  at  the  same  time  were  Athene  (▼.  Noelum")  Brodid  oe  Jdu 
tuUger,  (Hodgson,)  ifi.  Ret.  XIX,  170,  and  J.  A.  5.  XI,  IM ;  Phamkun  UeGt^tn^ 
NiUavafuUgiventer,}i,,  Ind,  Rev,  18S7,  p.  650;  Sylvial  eaaUmeo-eannatm s^  Tern 
JUmventer,  H.,  J.  A,  S.  1897,  p.  101  ;  Sylvia  BwrkU  »  CtOtcqwCa  Burku,  Noftu,  /.  i. 
S,  zii,  968,  T.  Museicapa  bUmeata,  Lesson,  ▼.  Cryptolopha  awrieapiUa,  Sw.  (Hemmg,) ; 
SgUalutflammicept,  probably  KStaehyris,  J,A,S.  XIII,  879;  and  PieummM  immemm- 
tut  M^Viman^Ufuu,  H.,  J.  A,  S.  VI,  107, and  XII,  1005.  To  Tem  cyaiMfa8Br,  IL, 
must  be  referred  Stutieola  ?  oUvea,  McClelland  and  Horsfield,  Proc.  ZooL  Soe»  1899, 
p.  161  ;  and  there  is  an  Abyssinian  species  of  this  gfoop  figored  aa  Tro^^dyUt  aufn- 
ri«,  by  Uuppell. 


>i 


>> 
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Others  are  described  by  Mr.  Hodgson  in  the  '  India  Review'  for 
1838,  p.  37  :  viz. 

P.  atrioeps,  Hoisfield*  v.  P.  nipulenna,  H„  which,  with  P.  ganiho* 
ge»jfs  and  P.  wielanolophMM,  extends  into  the  hill  r^ons  of  Southern 
India,  the  present  species  likewise  occurring  in  the  Malay  countries. 

P,  mdtammut  Hodgson,  v.  MeloMchlora  ftavoerisiata  and  M.  SU" 
wMirmmM,  Lesson  and  La  Fresnaye,  vide  /.  A,  8.  XII.  955 :  a  renuurkable 
species  which  also  extends  into  the  Malay  countries. 

And  the  following  may  now  be  added : — 

P.  diehraus,  Hodgson.  Length  about  five  inches ;  of  wing  two  and  a 
quarter,  and  tail  an  inch  and  seven*eighths ;  bill  to  forehead  under 
three-eighths  of  an  inch ;  tarse  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  Upper-parts 
uniform  brownish*grey,  the  occiput  adorned  with  a  slightly  recurred 
crest  of  unpointed  feathers,  nearly  an  inch  long;  entire  under-parts 
dull  rufescent-brown,  the  forehead  and  cheeks  tinged  with  the  same  : 
bill  dusky ;  and  feet  lead-coloured.    Nepal. 

P.  mmodhu,  Hodgson.  Very  closely  allied  to  P.  aier,  but  the  bill 
decidedly  more  slender  and  compressed ;  the  black  also  descends  more 
upon  the  breast,  and  spreads  laterally,  circumscribing  the  sides  of  the 
neck ;  and  the  back  is  less  tinged  with  olivaceous,  while  the  belly  would 
appear  to  be  more  rufescent,  than  in  its  European  representative.  Nepal. 

P»  iauichistos,  Hodgson.  Length  about  four  inches  and  a  quarter,  of 
which  the  tail  measures  two  inches,  and  has  its  outer  three  feathers  gra- 
duated, and  the  middle  pair  a  quarter  of  an  inch  shorter  than  the  next ; 
wing  two  inches  and  one-eighth ;  bill  to  forehead,  through  the  feathers, 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  ;  tarse  five-eighths.  Colour  ashy  above,  tinged 
with  olive,  the  winglet  and  coverts  of  the  primaries  black ;  a  very  broad 
black  streak  over  each  eye  (as  in  Orites  caudatus),  and  the  central  line  of 
the  head,  with  the  sides  of  the  head  and  entire  under- parts,  clear  red- 
dish-ieabelline;  graduated  outer  tail-feathers  more  or  less  tipped  and  edged 
externally  with  whitish  :  bill  black ;  and  feet  pale  brown.    Nepal. 

The  last  species,  with  P.  erythrocepholtu,  should  perhaps  be  rather 
arranged  in  Oriies  vel  Mecittura,  but  P.  untschisios  has  a  longer  and 
more  Pan»-like  bill,  and  both  serve  to  connect  Orites  with  Parus  by 
an  easy  gradation.  The  European  Orites  caudatua  diflfers  much  in  habit 
from  the  true  Part,  being  exclusively  insectivorous,  and  also  never  plac- 
ing its  foot  upon  its  food  while  picking  it  to  pieces  with  the  bill  in  the 
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Jay-like  or  Grow-like  manner  continually  resorted  to  by  the  true  Pari  ; 
and  it  is  likewise  celebrated  for  its  beautifully  oonatructed  large  domed 
nest,  which  is  placed  in  a  foriced  branch,  whereas  the  Port  nidificate  in 
holes  and  cavities :  but  I  remember  M.  Audubon  telling  me,  that  he  had 
discovered  some  cases  of  intermediate  habit  even  in  this  particular,  cxne  or 
two  North  American  species  constructing  a  regular  domed  neat  with 
inside  a  suitable  cavity  in  a  tree ;  and  the  same  is  not  unlikely  to  be  the 
case  with  these  two  Himalajran  species. 

The  above  ten  species  of  Himalayan  Port  (apud  Hodgson,)  are  aU 
which  I  am  acquainted  with  at  present ;  but  there  is  a  "P.  (?)  aiimi- 
tu8**  Jerdon,  of  Southern  India,  described  by  the  latter  natandiBt. 
which  appears  to  have  the  plumage  of  Sylwpanu,  but  of  which  *'  the 
bill  is  larger,  and  less  robust,  than  in  the  Tits,  in  general  approaching 
that  of  ^gitkalus."    Madras  JourmU,  XI,  8,  (Noh  vjdt.) 

I  was  next  about  to  endeavour  to  indicate  Mr.  Hodgson's  four  J?ai- 
beriz€e;  but  as  I  dislike  giving  isolated  notices,  I  will  venture  to  offer 
a  general 


Synopsis  of  Indian  FaiNGiLLiDiS, — 

Which  will  afford  the  opportunity  of  making  known  several  new 
species  discovered  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  and  be  far  more  acceptable  to  the 
Ornithologist  than  an  indiscriminate  medley  of  previously  undeecribed 
species* 

To  begin  with  the  genus  Ploeeus  (v,  EupleeteSf  Sw.),  three  species  of 
which  are  common  in  Bengal  and  respectively  more  or  less  so  in  other 
parts  of  India. 

1.  PI.  phUippimu  {?) ;  thus  marked  with  doubt  because  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  its  distinctness  from  its  representative  in  the  Plu]q>- 
pine  Islands,  or  Loxia  philippina,  Lin.,  founded  on  the  Gratbec  det 
Philippines  of  Brisson,  or  Toucnam^courvi  of  Buffon  {Ois,  III,  462) : 
the  latter  author  refers  to  Brisson  for  a  description  of  the  male ;  bat 
in  his  notice  of  the  Baglafechi  of  Abyssinia  {PL  baglqfeckt,  VieiUot, 
Loxia  phillippina,  var,  Lath.)i  he  alludes  to  a  black  spot  on  each  side  of 
the  head  of  the  Philippine  species,  which  certainly  does  not  apply  to  tint 
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Indian  bird  under  consideration  (some  notice  of  which  occurs  mJ.AnS, 
XI,  873).  PI,  pkUippitmi  is  included  among  the  birds  of  Sumatra  by 
Sir  S.  Raffles,  and  among  those  of  Java  by  Dr.  Horsfield ;  but  in  a 
recent  communication  Mr.  H.  B.  Strickland  informs  me,  that  "the 
Frmgilla  phUtppina  of  Dr.  Horsfield's  catalogue  is  not  the  true  philip" 
pma,  but  I  have  not  yet  decided/'  he  adds,  "  what  it  is."  Hence  I 
suspect  that  the  Javanese  bird  will  prove  to  be  the  original  philippina, 
rather  than  the  allied  Indian  spedes,  which  latter  has  always  been  so 
designated,  and  is  probably  thus  alluded  to  by  Mn  Strickland  as  the 
"  true  plnUppma"  Should  it  require  a  name,  it  might  be  termed  PL 
hmfa.  It  extends  its  range  throughout  India,  and  is  the  only  species 
of  the  genus  which  Mr.  Hodgson  has  forwarded  from  Nepal.* 

2.  PL  manyar;  FnmgUla  many  tar,  Horsf.,  lAn.  Tr.  XIII,  160,  apud 
Strickland  in  epistoid:  Euplecies  flavkeps,  Swainson,  Menag.,  and  pro- 
bably Plocewftavieeps,  Cut.,  Par.  Mus.,  as  mentioned  in  Lesson's  TtaiU; 
(nee  PL  flame^8»  Sw.,  which  now  ranks  as  HyphantamU  sttct&noius, 
(A.  Smith)  G.  R.  Gray;)  Euphcies  striaius,  Nobis,  J.  A.  S.  XI,  873, 
and  XII,  181  (bis) ;  and  probably  Coceothrauitea  ehrysocephala, 
Vieillot,  which  is  referred  to  the  next  species  in  the  Bid,  Class.  W. 
India,  Bengal,  Assam  and  Malay  countries.  Constructs  a  non- pensile 
nest  among  reeds,  with  an  incipient  tubular  entrance ;  as  I  am 
informed  is  also  very  commonly  the  case  with  the  preceding  species, 
when  resorting  to  similar  localities. 

3.  PL  bengaiensis;  Loxia  bengalensis,  Lin.  (founded  on  the  Yellow- 
headed  Indian  Sparrow  of  £dwards)  :  L,  regina,  Bodd. ;  Euplectes 
alhirosiris,  Sw.  Menang. — Bengal ;  less  common  in  S.  India. 

Next  to  the  Bajra  or  Weaver  group  (so  largely  developed  in  Africa) 
may  be  arranged  the  Sparrows :— 


*  A  letter  jost  receiyed  from  Mr.  Strickland  informfl  me,  that —  '*  Horsfield's  so 
called  PL  phil^jnmu  from  Java,  is  bright  yellowish  above,  back  striped  with  dusky  ; 
wings  dusky,  each  feather  margined  whitish ;  tail  dusky,  nairowly  tipped  with  whitish. 
Beak  shorter  than  in  bengaUnsit,  the  cheeks  and  throat  blackish  with  a  yellow 
streak  dividing  that  on  the  lower  jaw.  Lower  parU  dtep  yellow.  No  doubt  a  well 
known  species,  though  I  cannot  at  the  moment  give  the  right  name." 
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1 .  Pasier  domestieui  (?),  Lin. ;  A  indicui,  Jardtne  and  Sdby,  Ili,  Om., 
let.  series,  pi.  CXVIII.  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  comparing  Buio- 
pean  and  Indian  specimens  of  the  common  Sparrow  of  the  respective 
regions ;  but  it  has  always  seemed  to  me,  judging  from  recollection* 
that  the  upper  parts  of  the  male  are  somewhat  redder,  the  under  parts 
whiter,  and  that  the  females  are  decidedly  paler  altogether,  in  the  Indian 
than  in  the  British  Sparrow:  but  the  Indian  bird  certainly  ia  no^ 
"  smaller  in  all  its  proportions,"  as  stated  by  Messrs.  Jardine  and  Selby ; 
nor  are  the  upper  parts  of  the  male  nearly  so  red  as  represented  in  their 
plate.  The  common  Sparrow  of  India  is  generally  distributed  over 
the  country,  even  in  the  hottest  districts ;  and  Mr.  Crawfiird  notkes 
its  abundance  in  the  capital  of  Siam ;  with  "  more  than  its  European 
familiarity.  In  proceeding  towards  the  equator,"  he  adds,  "it  appears  liere 
for  the  last  time,  not  to  my  knowledge  being  found  in  any  Asiatic  ccmntry 
to  the  south  of  Siam,  except  in  a  few  spots  where  it  has  been  introdaoed 
by  Europeans."    ('Embassy  to  Siam  and  Cochin  China,'  p.  452.) 

2«  P.  pyrrhimotus.  Nobis,  n.  8.  Closely  resembles  the  last  in  pin- 
mage,  but  is  readily  diBting^hed  by  its  inferior  size,  its  conspicaooaly 
smaller  biLl  and  feet,  and  by  having  the  rump  feathers  dull  maronne. 
instead  of  greyish-olive.  Length  about  four  inches  and  three-quarten, 
of  wing  two  and  five*eighths,  and  tail  two  and  onceighth ;  bill  to  forehead 
five-sixteenths,  and  to  gape  seven*sizteenths  of  an  inch ;  tarse  barely 
five-eighths,  middle  toe  and  claw  five-eighths.  Obtained,  together  with 
the  preceding,  at  Buhawalpore,  in  Scinde,  by  the  late  Sir  Alexander 
Bumes.    The  female  I  have  not  seen. 

3.  P.  flaveolus.  Nobis,  n.  #.  With  a  close  resemblance  in  its  markings 
to  the  conunon  Sparrow,  except  that  the  back  is  not  streaked,  this 
pretty  species  is  distinguished  by  its  smaller  size  and  predominating 
yellowish  plumage.  The  bill  somewhat  inclines  to  be  slender,  and  ia 
this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  absence  of  all  streakiness  above,  aome 
approach  is  shewn  to  Gymnorit  flavicoUis,  In  the  male,  the  top  of  tiie 
head,  nape,  and  rump,  are  of  a  dull  light  green,  inclining  to  yello'wiBh 
on  the  forehead ;  the  cheeks  and  sides  of  the  forehead  are  tolerably 
bright  yeUow,  and  the  rest  of  the  under  parts  are  sullied  yellow  :  streak 
from  eye  to  mouth,  and  the  usual  patch  on  the  throat  and  fore-neck. 
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deep  black :  sindpiit,  mantle,  and  anterior  third  of  wing,  cHeanut-bay, 
paasing  to  maxonne  at  the  bend  of  the  wing :  there  is  a  whitish  bar  on  the 
wing,  formed  by  the  tips  of  the  smaller  range  of  coverts ;  and  the  rest 
of  the  wing,  with  the  tail,  u  dusky,  the  feathers  margined  with  yellowish- 
brown.  Bill  black  (in  the  breeding  season) ;  and  legs  brown.  The  female 
18  nearly  uniform  pale  brown  above,  darker  on  the  mantle,  and  hav- 
ing the  whitish  bar  on  the  wing  somewhat  narrower;  supercilium, 
cheeks,  and  under  parts,  dull  yellowish ;  and  bill  light  brown.  Length 
five  inches,  or  nearly  so ;  of  wing  two  and  three-quarters,  and  tail  two 
inches :  bill  to  forehead  seven-sixteenths,  and  tarse  five-eighths.  From 
Arxacan,  where  procured  by  Capt  Fhayre. 

4.  P,  fftrhopterus ;  FringUla  pyrrhsiptera.  Lesson,  Zoologie  dm  Fay, 
de  M.  Bslanger,  p.  27 1 .  (Non  vidL)  "  Size  of  the  common  Sparrow.  Head 
and  neck  spotless  rufous-brown ;  the  mantle  bright  rufous,  with  black 
central  streaks  to  the  feathers ;  shoulder  deep  maronne,  bordered  by  a 
small  oblique  white  line ;  the  middle  wing-coverts  black,  edged  with 
rufous  and  maronne,  and  the  rest  of  the  wing  pale  ashy  externally, 
and  brownish  on  the  inner  barbs  of  the  feathers:  under  parts  ru- 
fous-grey, the  throat  reddish-grey,  with  a  black  patch  commencing 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  neck :  bill  and  tarse  yellowish  [but  the  former 
doubtless  black  during  the  breeding  season  as  in  the  other  species]. 
Female  grey-brown,  above  silky,  with  brown  central  streaks  to  the  fea- 
thers of  the  mantle ;  below  of  a  blonde-grey  throughout :  wings  ash-grey 
with  a  white  ray  on  the  shoulder,  but  no  maronne."  Described  to  inha- 
bit the  Coromandel  coast,  and  especially  the  neighboiurhood  of  Pondi- 
cherry ;  but  the  species  has  not  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Jerdon. 

5.  P,  ciimamomeui;  Pyrgita  einnamimsa,  Gould,  Proc^  ZooL  Soe*  1835, 
p.  85,  and  noticed  in  /.  A.  S,  XI,  108.  Inhabits  the  Upper  Plrovinces  of 
Hindoostan. 

6.  P,  manianus  ;  Fringilla  montana,  Lin.  This  British  species  is  com- 
mon in  the  Himalaya,  and  extends  eastward  to  China  and  Japan :  it  takes 
the  place  of  the  common  Sparrow  in  Chusan.  But  a  more  unexpected 
locality  for  this  bird  to  inhabit,  is  the  island  of  Ramree,  Arracan,  whence 
fine  specimens  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Society  by  Capt.  Abbott. 
This  Sparrow  is  remarkable  for  the  female  and  young  resembling  the 
adult  male  in  plumage,  all  being  clad  in  a  dress  analogous  in  colouring 
to  that  of  the  adult  males  only,  of  the  other  species. 
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7.  P.  (?)  coneolar,  Jerdon,  Madr.  Joum.  XI,  28 :  periiaps  SmbertMm 
olwacea,  Tickell,  /.  A,  S.  II.  578,  which  specific  name  would  have  the 
priority.  (Nwa  vidi,)  According  to  Mr.  Jerdon,  this  bird  **  does  not  ex* 
acUy  agree  with  the  characters  of  Pyrgita  [t.  e.  PoMer],  having  the  bill 
more  turgid,  and  with  the  commissure  slightly  sinuated.  The  third 
quill  is  shorter  than  the  two  first,  and  the  inner  toe  u  shorter  than  the 
outer  one ;  its  claws  moreover  are  less  curved.  Colour  uniform  light 
ash-brown  above,  still  paler  below  (indeed  almost  white  at  chin  and 
vent),  and  darkish  on  the  quills  and  tail.  Length  six  inches ;  wing  three 
inches  and  three-eighths ;  tail  two  and  a  quarter :  tarse  rather  more  than 
seven- tenths ;  bill  at  front  four- tenths.  Irides  brown :  bill  brown  above, 
yellowish  below ;  legs  flesh-coloured  yellow."  The  only  specimen  obtained 
by  Mr.  Jerdon  was  shot  on  the  ground  in  an  open  plain,  along  with  a 
lot  of  the  Coryphidea  baghaira,  p.  961  Hab.  S.  India. 

Gymnoris,  Hodgson,  n,  g.  Differs  from  Passer  in  having  the  beak 
more  elongated,  slender,  and  CardueiiS'like ;  it  being  more  slender  tiian 
in  restricted  FringUla. 

G.  flavicoUis;  Frtngilla  flavieollii,  Franklin,  P.  Z.  iS^.  1831,  p.  120; 
referred  to  Phceus  by  Col.  Sykes,  P,  Z.  S,  1882,  p.  94,  and  with  more 
propriety  to  Pyrgita  vel  Passer  by  Mr.  Jerdon.*  India  generally,  though 


*  Mr.  Strickland  remarks,  in  hiB  recent  letter  tome,  "  I  consider  FringUla  fimtmooUk 
to  be  a  true  Paaer.  It  is  one  of  the  many  instances,  among  the  FringiUidit,  of  the  vm- 
riable  amount  of  development  of  the  beak  in  the  same  genus.    Its  s^le  of  plamage 
is  completely  that  of  Poster,  and  the  yellow  spot  on  the  throat  resembles  d&at  of 
FrmgUia  petronia  which  I  also  consider  a  Paaer,    FringUla  flavieoUis  is  oertamly 
not  a  Ploeepasaer,  wanting  the  spurious  quill  found  in  all  the  Ploceinm  3  still  leas  is  it 
a  Ploceut"    To  this  may  be  added  that  its  nest  and  eggs,  as  described  in  Mr.  Jer- 
don's  catalogue,  are  quite  those  of  Pontr,  the  fonner  being  widely  differeat  frosa 
that  of  Plocepautr,  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray,  however,  in  his  illustrated  work  on  the  genfim 
of  birds,  now  in  course  of  publication,  includes  this  bird  among^e  species  of  Pfo- 
ceus,  following  Col.  Sykes,  and  he  also  refers  to  Ploceiu  the  FringUla  eryikree^Aahttt 
Gm.,  which  is  decidedly  a  Uyphantomis,  G.  R.  Gray  (t.  Plocws  apud  Swainaon)  - 
there  is  some  considerable  difference  between  the  beaks  of  either  of  these  species 
and  that  of  PI.  capentU,  which  deviates  in  the  opposite  manner  from  the  type  of 
Pl»ceut:  still  I  agree  with  Mr.  Strickland  in  his  appreciation  of  the  systematic 
value  of  various  strongly  maiked  modifications  of  the  beak,  observable  in  several 
natural  divisions  among  the  FringUUdtR,  and  indeed^have  expressed  my  opinion  oa 
the  subject  in  the  course  of  the  present  paper.    Had  Mr.  Hodgson  not  aepaxmted 
Gymnoi  is  from  Passer  as  above,  I  should  scarcely  have  myself  ventux«d  upoa  do- 
ing so. 
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I  have  not  hitherto  met  with  it  in  Lower  Bengal.     Mr.  Hodgson  ob- 
tained it  in  Nepal,  and  Sir  A.  Bomea  in  Sdnde. 

I  next  pass  to,  the  Mooniahs,— i4ma<fMiff»  Swainson,  t.  Lonchura, 
SykeSf  ▼.  LogigiUa  (in  part).  Lesson,  v.  Munia,  Hodgson ;  Spermestes, 
Swainson,  apud  Jerdon. 

1.  A,  wuUaeca;  Loaia  malacca,  Lin.:  Aftmta  rubronigra,  Hodgson,  A». 
Res.  XIX,  153;  Lamehmra  meianocephaia,  Horsfield,  P.  Z.  S.  1839,  p. 
163.     Common  throughout  the  country. 

2.  A.  mqfa;  Lfuna  maja,  (nee  FringUla  maja,)  Lin. ;  Malacca  Gros- 
beak, Edwards.  I  include  this  species  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Frith, 
who  assures  me  that  he  has  now  and  then  observed  it  in  different  parts 
of  Bengal,  but  not  commonly,  nor  in  large  flocks  like  the  others,  two  or 
three  only  having  been  seen  by  him  together.  It  is  common  in  the 
Malay  countries. 

3.  A.  pectoraiis,  Jerdon,  MS.;  Spermestes,  No.  103  (bis),  Madr, 
Jamm.  No.  XXX,  p.  1 7 1 .     South  of  India. 

4.  A.  acuticauda;  Munia  aeuticauda,  Hodgson,  As.  Res.  XIX,  153. 
Nepal. 

5.  A.  striata;  Loxia  striata,  Latham:  FringiUa  ieuconota,  Tern. 
Indian  peninsula ;  Arracan. 

6.  A.  punctularia;  Loxia  punctularia,  Lin. :  FringUla  nisoria,  Tern. ; 
Munia  lineaventer,  Hodgson,  As.  Res.  XIX,  154.  Common  throughout 
the  country. 

7.  A.  malabarica;  Laxia  malabarica,  Lin.:  Lonchura  cheet,  Sykes, 
P.  Z.  S.  1832,  p.  95 ;  Loxia  bicolor,  Tickell,  /.  A.  S.  II,  578.  Also 
generally  diffused. 

Estrelda,  Swainson;  Loxigilla  (in  part).  Lesson.  The  Waxbills. 
Of  this  extensive  genus,  I  know  only  of  two  Indian  species,  which  are 
by  no  means  closely  allied. 

1.  B.  amandava;  FringUla  amandava,  Lin. :  F.  punicea,  Horsf.,  Lin. 
JVans.  XIII,  160.  Occurs  in  enormous  flocks  in  many  parts  of  the 
country. 

2.  E./ormosa;  FringUla  formosa.  Lath.     Central  India. 

The  foregoing  three  groups,  —  of  Weaver-finches,  —  of  Sparrows, 
—  and  of  Mooniahs,  Amaduvats  and  Waxbills,  —  are  very  distinct  from 
any  of  the  following  genera,  and  appear  to  me  to  range  most  naturally 
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in  the  oite  in  which  I  hsve  pkoed  thtm.*  We  sow  oome  to  the  wxe 
t3rpical  Finches,  which  have  cndkee  mutoal  aJfiaitieB,  and  aie  aoat 
difficult  to  arrange  in  anything  like  a  eatiiifactory  aeries. 

CbceolAro«sfe«»  Brisson.  Chosbeaks,  The  three  HimalEyan  speoies  aie 
remarkable  for  their  black  and  yettow  plnmage,  ra  wfaidi  reelect,  sod 
perhaps  others,  they  i^yproxtmate  the  C.  wnperffawt  of  Noftii  AflMiica. 
Badi  of  them,  howeier,  presents  peooliaiities  in  the  modiieatian  of  the 
beak,  and  each  likewise  differs  in  the  diameter  of  plnnage  P^'opcr  to 
the  female  acx. 

1.  C.  melsnssmtfAM,  Hodgson,  An.  Rm.  XIX,  160 :  mala  fignred  in 
Mr«  O,  R.  Gray's  iUnstrated  work  on  the  genera  of  birds>  bot  the  bedt 
made  to  appear  too  much  eloi^ted,  the  ooknir  of  the  upper  parta  too 
black,  and  the  tail  too  mudi  truncated.  As  compared  with  the  Bn» 
ropean  C.  vulgarii,  the  beak  is  not  longer,  but  is  mndi  broader,  and 
mora  bulged  (or  PfrrhdM),  and  the  basal  denticuktion  of  the  i^per 
mandible  is  strongly  developed.  It  as  probably  tiie  largest  Finch  m 
eadstenee. 

2.  C.  eamipei,  Hodgson,  As.  Rei.  XIX.  151.  The  beak  of  this  fine 
species  approaches  to  the  Pfrmiettei  form,  being  much  less  bulged 
than  in  the  preceding,  and  a  good  deal  compwssed  towaida  tiie  tip ;  ^ 
basal  denticalatian  very  decided. 

3.  a  ksterimiM,  Vigors,  P,  Z.  8.  1881,  p.  6 ;  OouM'a '  Centory',  pL 
XLV.  Beak  more  elongated  than  in  the  others,  or  rather  more  4rawa 
oat  towards  the  tip ;  and  i4>proaching  most  nearly  in  form  to  tiiat  of 
C.  vulgmrh.  This  species  would  seem  to  be  allied  to  die  Cfaaneae 
C.  wtelanmra. 

Hmmmt09fiMa,  Nobis,  n.  f.    Bill  nearly  as  in  ^MwiW,  Sw.,  or  /y*- 


*  Mr.  Strickland  remarks,  m  tjnsttAA, — "  An  excellent  disdnction  between  tbe 
PiMetfUB  and  FrinffUinm  was  pointed  oat  by  Swainson,  tw.  the  sparioos  qnill  in  tbi 
former,  wanting  in  tke  latter.  On  tkis  gimittd  I  refer  all  the  ilwarfnis  triba  (vfcicb 
possess  this  quill)  to  the  PloeehuB."  The  character  here  mentioned  would  le- 
tain  the  Sparrows  with  the  FringUUnm,  and  it  seems  to  hold  good  throtighoit 
the  two  groups  :  but  the  dlaudiiug  vary  in  this  respect,  as  the  spuiions  quilt  occsn 
in  Mirafra,  in  PyrrkuUmiu,  and  also  in  CttkHmSa,  whits  it  ia  abssatm  all  sriDMtsf 
the  rest.  I  cannot,  howerer,  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Stnckland  la  vafming  the  AmmSm 
series  to  the  PloeehuB  as  a  msjor  division,  but  would  retain  it  as  a  distinct  and  cor- 
responding supergeneric  group  ;  and  I  much  incline  to  the  same  opinion,  as  regaidt 
the  •epamdoa  of  botli  the  Spurows  and  the  Bnatiags  from  die 
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rknlinn  in  fen&»  \mt  mtmt  tloagAtad*  the  tip  ol  the  vpper  maadihie 
omring  diatiiietiy  downward  oyer  the  lower,  with  a  minute  but  distinct 
HQtoh  at  the  bend :  winge  ee  in  CotylAaif ,  reaehing  to  the  mddk  of  the 
rather  abort  tail :  feet  adapted  for  arboreal  habiu. 

£f.  bo0iaa&mii  Losia  6— fwiaaia.  Lath.  :*  L.  tatfiee,  Om..  aec  Lath. : 
C^rythu  upM,  Hodgson,  A$.  JUa.  XIX,  151.  Himabja.  Bxamplea 
of  thia  brilliant  apedea  are  now  and  then  brought  far  sale  to  Calcutta. 
I  Buapect  that  it  ia  allied  in  foraa  to  Omraea  ladouicMiM, 

Pyrrkulm,  (Antiq.)  M«hring.    The  BuUfinchea. 

1.  P0  wipaleMiii,  Hodgson,  A$.  Res.  XIX»  155,     HiaiaJwya. 

3*  P.  €ryiktoe9fhabm^  Vigors,  P.  Z.  8. 1831, 1 74 ;  Gould's '  Century,' 
pi.  XXXU.    Himalaya. 

Ffrrkmlm40^9  Nobis,  a.  §.  This  curious  form  connects  the  Pynbu- 
line  with  the  Bunting  form  of  bill,  and  presents  some  appearance  of  an 
aiSnity  with  the  piocem  group.  As  viewed  from  above,  the  beak  is 
bulged  as  in  Fffrrkmla,  but  not  quite  so  short  and  broad ;  and  the 
lateral  aspect  is  that  of  a  stout  Emberiza  bill,  having  the  tomifls  of  the 
mandibles  much  inflected,  and  the  upper  one  similarly  scooped,  while 
the  lower  is  proportionably  thickened :  the  tip  of  the  upper  a  little 
Qiverhangs  that  of  tha  lower  mandible :  nostrils  basal,  and  concealed  by 
abort  reflected  plumes.  Wings  of  mean  length,  having  the  seoond, 
tibdrd,  and  fourth  primaries  subequal  and  longest.  Tarse  as  long  as 
the  middle  toe,  the  feet  formed  for  perching,  the  two  lateral  toea  nearly 
equal,  and  the  daws  moderate,  the  anterior  somewhat  straight. 

p.  epamUtta;  Pyrrhuia  eptmletta,  Hodgson,  As.  Res.  XIX,  156. 
Of  thia  species  I  took  the  following  description  from  specimens  taken  to 
England  by  Mr.  Hodgson.  Male  whdiy  brownish-black,  excepting  an 
orange  or  golden*aaffion  patch  occupying  the  posterior  half  of  the 
cmvm  with  the  occiput,  and  the  axillary  plumes  under  the  wing  which 
are  similarly  coloured.  Female  spotless  reddish*brown,  brightest  on 
the  belly  and  flanks,  greater  wing-coverts,  and  tertiaries ;  the  forehead 
and  neck  grey;  coronal  patch,  with  the  ear-coverts,  duU  greenish- 
aaffiron ;  azillaziea  as  in  the  male ;  primariea  and  tail  dusky ;  and  the 
isner  webs  of  the  uppermost  tertiaries  are  more  or  less  white,  a  trace  of 
which   also  occurs  in  the  nude.   Bill  of  both  dusky-horny,  and  feet 

•  Plobably  meaat  for  boiHunenfU,  or  bottinenm  M  more  elegaaUy  rendered. 
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brown.  Length  about  five  inches  and  three-quarters,  of  wing  three 
inches,  and  tail  two  and  a  quarter ;  bill  to  forehead  aeven-sixteenthft 
of  an  inch,  and  tarse  eleven- sixteenths.  Himalaya,  and  I  believe  rather 
uncommon. 

Propyrrhula,  Hodgson,  MS,  This  connecting  form  has  the  beak  of 
a  true  Pyrrhula,  though  not  quite  so  short  as  in  P.  vulgaris  and  P.  erjr- 
ihrocepkalui ;  while  the  plumage  and  colouring  ally  it  to  Carythu  and 
Erythrospiga, .  the  former  being,  however,  a  degree  less  firm,  wherein  it 
approximates  the  true  Pyrrhula,  It  can  only  be  arranged  satufiactorily 
as  a  separate  division. 

P,  tubkemaehalana ;  Carytkus  wbhemaekahu,  Hodgson,  As.  Res»  XIX, 
152.     Himalaya. 

From  Propyrrhda  the  genus  Erythrospisa  would  conduct  us  by  an 
easy  gradation  to  the  Linnets  and  allied  forms;  but  the  remarkable 
genus  Corythus  branches  oflP  from  the  present  group,  and  leads  us 
direct  to  the  very  curious  group  of  Crossbills,  Lotia,  of  which  L.  atr^ 
viro$ira  occurs  in  Afghanistan,  and  the  following  new  species  in  Ne- 
pal :<— 

L.  himalayensis,  Hodgson,  MS,  Distinguished  from  L.  cmvirasirmhf 
its  very  inferior  size,  being  smaller  than  L.  leucoptera ;  the  bill  also  ia  as 
slender  as  in  Carduelis,  but  deeper  in  conformity  with  the  generic 
characters  of  the  Crossbills.  Length  about  five  inches  and  a  half,  of 
wing  three  to  three  and  a  quarter,  and  tail  two  inches ;  bill  (in  a 
straight  line)  half  an  inch.  Plumage  as  in  L,  curvirastra  and  L.  pylM* 
psittaeus. 

Erythrospisa,  Bonap. ;  Haemwrrhous,  Swainson.  The  Inrds  of  this 
division  are  essentially  Linnets  with  more  or  less  tumid  bills. 
'  \,  E,  erythrina,  (Pallas):  Coccothraustes  rosea,  apud  Vieillot ;  des- 
cribed Ba  "  E,  rosea?"  in  J.  A.  S.  XI,  461.  India  generally,  bdng 
the  only  representative  of  the  present  great  series  of  northern  Fioches 
upon  the  plains  of  India. 

2.  E,  rodopepla;  Fringilla  rodopepla,  Vigors,  P,  Z.  S.  1831,  p.  23; 
male  figured  in  Gould's  '  Century,*  pi,  XXXI,  fig.  1  (the  lower  figure 
in  the  plate).  Bill  less  Pyrrhuline  than  in  the  preceding  species,  noie 
so  than  in  the  next.  Length  about  six  inches  and  three-quaiter^ 
of  wing  three  and  one-eighth,  and  tail  two  and  three-quarters. 
Female  rather  less;  her  colour  deep  brown  above,  with  paler  latenl 
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margins  to  the  feathers;  helow  light  yellowish-brown,  each  feather 
with  a  dark  central  line;  a  broad  pale  supercilinm  reaching  to  the 
pocipat,  and  another  pale  line  from  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible. 
Himalaya. 

3.  E.  rodochroa;  Fringilia  rodochroa.  Vigors,  P.  Z.  8.  1831,  p.  23; 
male  figured  in  Cbuld's '  Century/  pi.  XXXI,  fig.  2,  but  the  middle  of  the 
crown  erroneously  represented  as  of  the  same  pale  rosy  colour  as  the 
eye-streak  and  a  slight  frontal  band.  Beak  scarcely  more  bulged  than 
in  Lmaia  cannMna,  and  chiefly  so  as  viewed  from  aboye.  Length  about 
five  inches  and  three-quarters,  of  wing  two  and  three-quarters,  and 
tail  two  and  three-eighths.  Female  paler  and  more  decidedly  streaky 
than  that  of  the  last  species,  especially  paler  upon  the  rump  and  upper 
tail-coverts,  and  with  the  light  supercilinm  much  less  distinct  and 
contrasting  with  the  feathers  above  and  below  it :  in  the  female  of 
£»  rodopepla,  these  last  are  dark  and  contrast  strongly  with  the  broad 
pale  supercilium.    Himalaya. 

We  might  next  pass  to  the  Linnets  ;  but  there  is  a  long-winged  and 
more  terrene  form,  with  narrower  and  more  elongated  beak  than  in  the 
last,  which  cannot  be  introduced  better  than  in  this  place,  and  which 
constitutes  the  division. 

PprhMjnza,  Hodgson,  MS.  Bill  conical,  elongate,  with  a  slightly  cur- 
ved  outline  above  and  below,  somewhat  compressed,  and  tapering  evenly 
to  the  tip  as  viewed  from  above ;  the  gonys  arched :  wings  long,  reach- 
ing to  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  tail,  which  is  also  moderately 
long ;  the  first  four  primaries  subequal,  the  second  and  third  being  rather 
the  longest.  Feet  adapted  for  ground  habits,  the  toes  rather  long, 
with  large  and  arched  daws,  especially  that  on  the  hind-toe. 

Ps  pmieea,  Hodgson,  MS.  Length  about  seven  inches  and  a  half, 
oi  wing  four  and  a  half,  and  tail  three  and  one*eighth ;  bill  to  fore- 
head five-eighths  of  an  inch,  tarse  seven-eighths,  middle  toe  and  daw 
an  inch,  hind  toe  three-quarters  of  an  inch :  upper-parts  nearly  uni- 
form dusky-brown,  the  feathers  margined  paler ;  forehead  and  rump, 
with  the  cheeks,  clar-coverts,  and  the  under-parts  excepting  the  abdominal 
region,  roseate  in  winter,  brightening  to  rich  crimson  in  the  breeding 
season,  and  varying  to  orange-saffron'*' ;  flanks  and  abdomen  coloured 

*  A  variation  more  or  leat  frequent  in  the  species  of  LoxiOf  Corythus^  Propyrrhuh, 
Srytkroipufa.  LmoiOf  Ike. 
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like  the  bttck ;  bin  dark  homy,  and  feet  dusky-black.  Female 
of  the  red.  having  the  forehead,  cheeks,  fore-nedc,  and  breast,  more  or 
less  lulvescent,  each  feather  marked  with  a  blackiah  mesial  streak, 
widening  at  the  tip ;  belly  and  lower  tail-coTerts  dingy.     Himalaya. 

A  second  species  of  this  division  not  improbably  exists  in  the  FfimpUm 
mmgumea  of  Cbnld,  P.  Z.  S.  1837,  p.  197,  received  from  ErsenNm. 
The  form  would  seem  allied  to  Mautifiringilla  of  Brehm,  and  holds  the 
same  relationship  to  the  SrytkrosptMm  group,  whidi  Moni^flimfiJUm  does 
to  the  restricted  FrimgilUB,  as  exemplified  by  the  British  Chafincfa  and 
Bramble-finch«  The  next  is  an  analogous  long* winged  modification  of 
the  true  Linnets. 

FringiilaMda*  Hodgson,  As.  Ret.  XIX,  158.  This  may  be  described 
as  a  Linnet  with  very  long  wings  and  tail,  and  somewhat  elongated  beaL 
The  plumage  is  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  any  rosy  colouring. 

Fr.  (v.  MoniifiringUla  P)  memoricola^  Hodgson,  he.  eit.  Himalaya. 

Proearduelis,  Hodgson,  MS.  If  the  Erytknaj^iza  r^dockro^  sp- 
proaches  so  closely  to  the  true  Linnets  that  it  might  even  be  classed 
with  them,  did  not  the  division  ErythrPsyiMM  exist  to  daim  it  as  sa 
aberrant  member,  so  the  present  form  might  include  the  sub-division  of 
Redpole  Linnets  (Rubricapiila  of  Brehm,)  were  it  not  that  this  falls 
better  under  true  Linoia,  as  exemplified  by  L,  camnabwa,  which  again 
n  directly  connected  with  the  Redpoles  by  the  intervention  of  L,  sioa- 
tium.  The  present  form  is  indeed  an  ErfthroipiMM  with  a  slender 
CardMtf  bill,  and  exhibiting  a  marked  afilnity  for  the  Redpole  Linnets; 
but  it  will  not  bear  to  be  admitted  into  cither  of  the  establiahed  sab- 
divisions. 

Pr.  nipalensU  ;  Cariuelis  nipalauii,  Hodgson,  As.  Res.  XIX,  157 : 
Linota  saiuraia.  Nobis,  J.  A.  S.  XI,  192.  The  LtMOia  Jmsem,  Nobis, 
ibid.  p.  193,  so  nearly  approximates  to  the  female  of  the  present  spe- 
cies, to  judge  from  my  description  of  it,  that  I  shall  here  proviaionaUj 
refer  it  to  Pr.  mpalensis,  although  my  impression  (from  recollection)  still 
is  that  it  constitutes  a  distinct  species,  referable  to  true  Lm»ia :  this 
question  must  remain  in  abeyance  until  the  L./usea  can  be  verified 
on  additional  specimens. 

Carduslis,  Stephens.     The  Goldfinches.     I  have  been  assured  that 

*  Spelt  Frmgaianda  in  the  origtntl,  evidently  a  miitake. 
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as  invny  as  three  species  of  true  Goldfinches^  allied  to  the  European 
spedes,  and  similarly  adorned  with  crimson  around  the  base  of  the 
beak,  inhabit  Chinese  Tartary,  and  at  least  one  I  brieve  occurs  at 
Dafjeeling ;  but  I  have  never  chanced  to  see  either  species  in  any  ecA^ 
lection  from  the  Himalaya,  though  the  two  foUowing  are  described  to 
iahalnt  the  range. 

1.  C.  caniceps.  Vigors,  P.  Z.  S.  1831,  p.  23;  Gould's  '  Century/ 
pL  XXXIII,  fig.  1,  and  more  correctly  represented  in  Royle's  '  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Botany  &c.  of  the  Himalaya  mountains/  pi.  Vlil ;  Gould's 
figure  being  much  too  dark,  and,  together  with  that  of  Royle,  having 
the  wings  too  short,  and  the  fore-neck  and  breast  too  uniformly  em- 
browned, at  least  than  in  an  Afghan  specimen  from  which  I  took 
the  fc^owing  description.—'*  Differs  most  obviously  from  C.  camfHU' 
Kit  in  the  absence  of  any  Uaek  upon  the  head«  excepting  between 
the  bill  and  eye.  Length  about  four  inches  and  three-quarters,  of 
wing  ^ree  and  a  quarter,  and  tail  two  and  one-eighth ;  bill  to  fore- 
head five-eighths,  and  tarse  half  an  inch.  Upper-parts  light  greyish- 
brown,  greyer  on  the  head  and  neck ;  band  crossing  the  front  of  the 
neck,  with  the  udes  of  the  breast,  the  same :  forehead  and  around  die 
bffl  crimson;  and  wing  black,  marked  with  bright  yellow,  and  with  white 
fm  tiie  extremity  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  tertiaries,  as  in  the  European 
tfptdcB ;  taU  likewise  similar  to  that  of  C.  comwMnU  :  the  rump, 
upper  and  lower  tul-coverts,  belly,  middle  of  breast,  and  around  the 
crimson  of  the  throat  and  «des  of  the  head,  are  white :  beak  pale  cameous 
with  a  Mack  tip ;  and  legs  pale." 

^.  €.  Bttrtoni,  Godd,  P.  Z.  S,  18S7,  p.  90.  "  C.  fronte  et  regione 
«iremn-oculari  pulchr^  roseis ;  vertioe  genisque  nigris ;  corpore  obscur^ 
lincesoenti-roseo,  alis  extern^  nigris,  singulis  plumis  pittas  minusVe 
albo  ad  apioem  notatis ;  al&  spurift  alb& ;  reetricibus  caudae  nigris, 
dunhns  intermediis  ad  apioem  albis,  duabus  proximis  kmgius  ad  apicem 
albts,  reliquiB  albi  notA  intern^  ad  basin  excurrente,  omatis ;  rostro, 
pe<ybusque  pafiidi  fuscis.  Long.  tot.  6i  unc. ;  rostri  f ;  alse  8f ;  cau- 
dce  2^ ;  tarsi  f .  Himalaya.  This  species  departs  in  some  respects  from 
tlie  cfther  members  of  the  genus,  particuliffiy  in  the  robust  form  of  the 
beak,  which  is  slightly  angulated  at  the  base :  the  form  of  its  wings 
amd  tail,  together  with  their  peculiar  markings,  however,  clearly  points 
ouit  that  it  is  only  an  aberrant  species  of  that  group/' 
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Chrysamitris,  Boie.     The  Siskms.     The  only  Himalayan  Siskin  I 

• 

^ow,  like  the  Qoldfinch  last  described,  is  remarkable  for  its  thickened 
beak,  approximating  it  to  Ligurinus,  Brisson,  or  the  G^enfinches ;  one 
species  of  which,  inhabiting  the  western  coast  of  S.  America,  the  L. 
santhogrammiea,  G.  R.  Gray,  presents  a  close  approach  on  the  part  of 
the  Greenfinches  to  the  Goldfinches,  the  Siskins,  and  also  to  the  lin- 
nets, the  form  of  its  beak  scarcely  differing  from  that  of  the  Himalayan 
Siskin,  or 

Chr.  spinaides;  Carduelis  spinoides.  Vigors,  P.  Z.  S.  1831,  p.  44; 
Gould's  '  Century,'  pi.  XXXIII,  fig.  2. 

With  the  Siskins  I  terminate  the  series  of  Indian  true  Finches;  and 
next  in  succession  would  come  the  G^reenfinches,  which  would  bring 
us  back  to  the  Grosbeaks  with  which  we  commenced ;  but  this  drde 
might  be  formed  quite  as  satisfactorily  in  various  other  ways,  the 
transitional  forms  of  the  present  series  being  so  numerous  and  com- 
pletely  intermediate,  that  all  minute  classification  of  them  must  be,  in 
varjous  instances,  more  or  less  arbitrary.  By  way  of  assistanoe  to  the 
student,  I  annex  a  plate  with  representations  of  the  beaks  of  most  of 
the  species  here  comprised  :  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  not 
the  beak  alone,  but  the  ensemble,  which  is  our  guide  in  the  systematic 
arrangement  of  the  Fringillida,  In  various  most  natural  minor  groups 
of  this  family,  the  same  variety  of  modifications  of  the  bill  present 
themselves  again  and  again,  even  to  the  Bullfinch,  Grosbeak,  and  Gold- 
finch, extremes  of  form ;  as  is  especially  well  exemplified  by  the  very 
peculiar  group  of  short-tailed  Finches  so  extensively  developed  in  the 
Gallapagos  islands ;  and  in  the  instance  of  the  common  northern  Snow- 
fleck  (Plectrophanes  nivalis)  and  the  Alpine  Snowfinch  fMontifirinplk 
nivalisj,  we  find  the  closest  approximation  in  general  characters  com- 
bined with  a  very  striking  diversity  in  the  conformation  of  the  beak, 
which  in  the  one  case  is  that  of  a  Bunting,  and  in  the  other  that  of  a 
restricted  Fringilla ;  the  affinity  of  the  birds  themselves  being  further 
manifested  even  by  the  seasonal  changes  of  colour  which  take  place  in 
the  beak,  however  dissimilar  its  form,  for  in  both  of  these  birds  it  turns 
quite  black  at  the  breeding  season.*   Were  we  to  follow  the  indications 

*  Mr.  Strickland,  in  his  recent  letter  to  me  before  referred  to,  alludes  to  "the 
many  cases  among  the  FrmgiUitUe,  in  which  the  form  of  beak  must  gi?e  way  to  th« 
preponderance  of  other  characters,  and  especially  to  the  style  ofcoloonin  thepla- 
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faraiahed  by  the  beak  alone,  we  should  have  to  arrange  variouB  most  in- 
congraona  apeciee  together,  which  in  their  affinitiea  are  much  further  re* 
moiped  afHirt  than  are  the  Snowfleck  and  Alpine  Snowfinch,  with  disai- 
milar  beaks ;  but  it  will  not  do,  on  the  other  hand,  to  disregard  important 
distiiictions  in  the  form  of  this  part,  even  when  the  rest  of  the  stmc- 
tore  IB  in  aooordance,  and  hence  it  appears  impossible  to  arrange  into 
intelligible  minor  groups  the  enormous  series  of  the  Loxim  and  Fringillm 
of  the  old  systematiBto,  without  recognising  as  many  and  as  minute  divi* 
aiona  as  have  been  adopted  in  this  synopsis.    I  now  pass  to  the  genus. 

JStnbsriMa.  The  Buntings :  of  which  the  Indian  species  are  referred 
to  a  group,  BMSpisa,  by  Mr.  O.  R.  Gray,  consisting  of  the  more  slender* 
billed  species  generally;  but  the  limits  of  which,  apart  from  restricted 
Bwsbtrisa^  I  cannot  at  all  recognise,  and  ahall  therefore  retain  them 
under  the  latter  title. 

1.  E.Lnthami,  Gray,  Zool.  Mise,,  I,  p.  2 ;  E.  cristata.  Vigors,  P.  Z.  S. 
1831,  p.  35 ;  E.  subcnstata,  Sykes,  P.  Z.  S.  1832,  p.  93,  (the  female) ; 
B.  erythroptera,  Jardine  and  Selby,  ///.  Om,t  Ist  series,  pL  CXXXII ; 
B»  nipalensis,  Hodgson,  As.  Res,  XIX,  157  :  type  oiMelophus,  Swain- 
acm.     More  elevated  parts  of  India  generally,  but  chiefly  the  Himalaya. 

2s  B.  wtskmocepkala^  Scop.;  FHngilla  erocea,  Vieillot;  Xanthomis 
amdisicus,  Pallas ;  Emberuta  granativora,  Menitries ;  Tmagra  mekmiC" 
tsra,  Guldenstadt.    S.  India, 

3.  E.  aureola,  PaUas ;  Fringilla  pinetormn,  Lepech. ;  Embsriza  sibi* 
riea,  Ghn.  i*  Himalaya,  Arracan. 

4.  E*  Jkcaia,  Pallas ;  E.  iesbia ;  apud  Tem.,  nee  Gmelin ;  E,  eta, 
•pud  Jerdon,  vide  /.  A.  S.  XI,  601.    Bengal,  Indian  peninsula. 

5.  E.  ieterica,  Bversm.,  apud  G.  R.  Gray,  who  figures  it  as  Euspiza 
teUrica.    Central  and  western  India. 

6.  E,  JlavicoHis ;  Mira/ra  flavicoUis,  McClelland  and  Horsfield,  P, 
Z*  S,  1839,  p.  163,  which  species  Mr.  Strickland  informs  me  pertains 
to  the  present  genus.  Assam. 

7.  E.  Buchanam,  HohiB;  F^ringillajamjohari,  Buch.  Hamilton's  draw. 

mage,  of  which,"  he  addi,  **  I  know  no  more  striking  instance  than  the  Bmberixa 
paiutrii  lel  pifrrkuhides  (though  Iiee,Gra]r  makes  these  into  two  species),  the  beak 
of  whick  is  wholly  anlike  that  of  an  ffM&ertxa,  yet  in  all  other  respects  the  bird 
almost  exactly  resembles  B,  tchamcuhu.*' 

*  I  ha?e  copied  the  synonyms  of  S.  mthnocephala  and  B,  aureola  from  Mr. 
G.  R.  Gray's  work. 

6m 
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ingt;  probably  E.  kartuloM,  apadSykes,  P.  Z.  S.  1832,  p.  93.  Would 
appear  to  be  closely  allied  to  E.  hortulana,  bat  dififera  in  having  the 
head,  neck,  and  streak  descending  from  the  lower  mandiUe  aah-grey 
instead  of  dull  green.    Indian  peninsula. 

8.  £.  sordida,  Hodgson,  MS.  Presumed  female  about  five  inehea 
and  a  half  in  length,  the  wing  two  and  a  half,  and  tail  two  and  a 
quarter ;  bill  to  forehead  nearly  half  an  inch,  and  tarae  three^quartera  of 
an  inch.  Oeneral  hue  of  the  upper  parts  dull  oUye^greenish,  the  fea* 
thers  of  the  crown  and  back  partially  tinged  with  rufous,  having  medial 
dusky  streaks ;  alars  and  greater  wing-coverts  also  margined  with  ru* 
fesoent-brown,  and  the  two  greater  ranges  of  wing-coverts  tipped  with 
dull  whitish  :  throat,  belly,  and  under  tail-ooverts,  whitish-yellow, 
sullied  on  the  breast,  and  marked  with  dusky  streaks  on  the  flanks  and 
sides  of  the  fore- neck :  upper  mandible  and  tip  of  the  lower  one  dull 
horny,  the  rest  pale ;  and  legs  also  pale.  Nepal.  Described  from  a  ape* 
dmen  taken  to  England  by  Mr.  Hodgson. 

The  Indian  Larks  follow  next,  which  are  as  follow  :— 

Pfrrhulauda,  A.  Smith.  Of  this  African  form,  there  is  one  common 
Indian  species  :•— > 

P.  grisea  ;  Alauda  grisea,  Scopoli :  A.  gingiea.  Lath ;  FringiUm  erwcu 
gera,  Temminck.    India  generally. 

Mirafra,  Horsfield :  the  Agguns.  The  species  of  this  genus  vary 
considerably  in  the  degree  of  thickness  of  the  bill,  and  also  in  the  length 
of  the  wings  and  relative  proportion  of  the  primaries;  but  tiie  first 
quill  is  always  short,  though  varying  a  good  deal  in  development,  and 
the  second  rarely  equals  the  third.  Those  with  shorter  and  mors 
rounded  wmgs  are  also  of  a  thicker  form  and  less  active  in  their  habiti; 
while  the  others  present  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  true  Larks. 

1.  M.  aaamica,  McClelland  and  Horsfield,  P.  Z.  S.  1839,  p.  162; 
described  in  /.  A.  S.  XI,  199.  Remarkable  for  its  thick  bill,  and 
obese,  squat  figure.  Wings  moderately  long,  with  the  first  primary  sa 
inch  in  length,  or  nearly  so,  the  second  a  quarter  of  an  inch  ahoitef 
than  the  third,  and  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  equal  and  longest 
Common  in  Bengal,  Assam,  and  Nepal. 

2.  M,  erythroptera,  Jerdon,  MS.i  '*  M.  javanka  ?"  Jerdon's 
Catalogue,  Madr.  Jaurn.  XI,  38,  and  probably  of  Franklin's  catalogue. 
This  species  a  good  deal  approximates  the  M./awmtca,  Horsf.,  Lin,  2V. 
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XIII,  159,  judging  from  the  more  full  deecription  of  Dr.  Horsfieid't 
qiecimeiit  by  Stephens,  in  Shaw's  '  Zoology' :  but  the  Javanese  bird  is 
stated  to  have  "  the  greater  portion  of  the  outer  tail-feather  white,  and 
the  following  is  of  that  colour  On  its  outer  web  only ;  whereas  in  the 
Indian  bird  the  white  is  confined  to  the  exterior  web  of  the  outermost 
feather.  Length  about  five  inches  and  a  half,  of  wing  three  inches 
and  one*eighth,  and  tail  two  and  one-eighth ;  bill  to  forehead  somewhat 
exceeding  half  an  inch,  and  tarse  three-quarters :  the  outermost  primary 
seven-eighths  of  an  inch  long,  and  second  an  eighth  shorter  than  the 
tiiird,  fourth,  and  fifth,  which  are  equal.  Upper-parts  streaky,  the 
centres  of  the  feathers  dusky-brown,  and  their  edges  light  fulvous- 
brown  ;  coronal  feathers  lengthened,  as  in  the  Larks  generally :  beneath 
pale  fulvescent,  the  throat  white,  and  the  breast  marked  with  large  oval 
blackish  spots :  primaries  and  secondaries  ferruginous  on  both  webs  of 
each  feather,  except  towards  the  tip,  this  dusky  portion  increasing  to 
the  outermost :  tail  blackish,  its  four  middle  feathers  brown,  and  the 
ontermost  only  white  on  its  external  web :  bill  and  feet  pale,  the  beak 
tolerably  thick.  Inhabits  the  more  northern  portion  of  the  peninsula  of 
India,  being  represented  by  the  next  species  southward. 

8*  M,  vfinis,  Jerdon,  MS,  Very  similar  to  the  last  species,  but 
having  much  less  ferruginous  colour  on  the  wings,  this  being  confined 
to  the  outer  webs  of  the  primaries,  and  a  deep  internal  margin  to  the 
basal  half  only  of  their  inner  webs,  never  extending  across  the  feather 
wm  in  ii*  mythroptera^  but  continued  throughout  the  length  of  the 
inner  margin  of  the  secondaries :  the  wing  also  is  somewhat  difierently 
formed,  being  rounder,  with  the  short  first  primary  longer  and  broader, 
exceeding  an  inch  in  length,  the  second  three-sixteenths  to  a  quarter  of 
an  ineh  minus  the  third,  which  equals  the  next  three  in  some  specimens, 
whilst  in  others  the  fourth  is  somewhat  the  longest :  and  the  tail- 
feathers  are  less  black,  with  the  external  web  of  the  outermost,  and  a 
dig^t  exterior  margin  to  the  next,  fulvescent-white,  occasionally 
spreading  more  or  less  on  the  inner  web  of  the  outermost  feather. 
Inhabits  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  of  India. 

4.  M.  Hayi,  Jerdon,  MS,  Also  very  like  the  two  preceding  species, 
but  readily  distinguished  by  its  coronal  feathers  forming  a  pointed  crest, 
and  by  the  total  absence  of  rufous  on  the  outside  of  the  wings,  while 
on  the  inner  surfeoe  this  is  pale  and  diminished  in  quantity :  the  under- 
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pBttB  alBo  are  nearly  mufbrm  pale  rolssoent,  but  likde  whiter  on  the 
throat,  and  with  but  few  and  small  dark  spots  on  the  breast ;  and  the 
sides  of  the  occipnt  above  the  ear-oorerts,  with  the  nape  and  sides  of 
the  neck,  are  pretty  mnch  of  the  same  cdonr  as  the  parts  below.  The 
wings,  too,  of  this  species  are  remarkable  for  having  the  first  primary 
bnt  half  an  inch  long,  while  the  second  equals  or  even  somewhat  ex- 
eeeds  the  three  next :  and  the  tail  has  its  ontermost  feather  iHioUy  to 
near  the  base,  and  also  the  greater  part  of  the  next,  mfoos-wbifte. 
Discovered  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  peninsula  by  Lord  Arthur  Hay, 
a  zealous  and  successful  cultivator  of  Ornithology,  to  whose  hoooor 
the  species  has  been  dedicated. 

5.  M,  etmtilUns,  Jerdon,  BiS. ;  the  true  Agpmoi  the  natives  of  India. 
Most  allied  to  the  last  species,  and  having  nearly  the  same  form  of 
wing,  but  at  once  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  any  marked  crest, 
and  by  having  the  outer  web  only  of  the  penultimate  tail-feather  whiter 
together  with  the  whole  of  the  outermost  excepting  an  oblique 
third  of  its  inner  web.  Length  five  inches  and  three-quarters,  by 
inches  in  alar  expanse ;  wing  two  inches  and  seven-eighths  (or  two 
and  five-eighths  in  the  female) ;  tail  two  inches :  first  primary  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch,  the  four  next  generally  about  equal,  but  the  aecond 
and  fifth  sometimes  a  trifle  shorter.  Upper-parte  dusky  brown,  the 
feathers  laterally  margined  and  slightly  edged  at  tip  with  mfetoenfe* 
brown,  imparting  a  little  the  appearance  of  the  nestling  plamage  charae- 
teristic  of  the  Lark  tribe  :  alars  and  their  coverte  margined  with  rufous* 
brown :  a  pale  streak  over  the  eye ;  throat  and  below  the  ear-oovcrts 
whitish;  and  the  under-parte  pale  rufescent  with  sm^  breast-apots, 
in  general  not  very  distinct.  Bill  dusky  hom*colour,  the  lower  nian- 
diUe  pale;  and  feet  fleshy-brown.  Inhabite  Bengal  as  well  aa  die 
Indian  peninsula,  and  is  a  favorite  cage  bird  with  the  nativea  for  in 
sweet  and  plaintive,  but  not  much  varied,  song. 

6.  M.  phanicura,  Franklin,  P.  Z,  S.  18dl,  p.  1 19.  HemarkaUe  for dw 
length  and  straightness  of  ite  wings,  of  which  the  first  primary  nseasuies 
an  inch,  and  the  second  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch  shorter  than  the  diiid 
and  fourth.    Inhabite  the  peninsula  of  India. 

CoryphideM,  Nobis,  n.  g.  In  this  form,  the  wings  are  long  and  atziight 
with  the  first  three  primaries  equal  (the  representetive  of  the  usual  small 
first  one  being  obsolete).     Bill  rather  short,  subcorneal  and  moderately 
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compreiaed.  but  eatentially  Lark-like.  Feet  with  ahortifth  toes^  and  short 
bat  straight  hind  daw.  The  geoend  contour  much  recals  to  mind  that 
of  the  northern  Snowflecks  (PUctrophane$). 

C  haghaira  ;  Emheriza  Bag»kaira,  Franklin  ;  Baggeyra  Lttrk,  Lath. 
Ahmda  dukknuuM,  Sjkea,  P.  Z.  S.  1832,  p.  93;  described  as  Onypha 
bm§hmira,  /.  A.  S.  XI,  200 :     Ortalam  of  Europeans  in  India. 

AUmda»  Lin.    Typical  Larks. 

\.  A.  arvenns,  Lin.  Nepal.  Specimens  of  this  bird  sent  as  a  new 
specsies  by  Mr.  Hodgson  differ  in  no  respect  from  others  killed  in  Bng» 
ImhL 

9«  A.  guigula,  Franklin.  P.  Z.  5. 1831.  p.  1 19 ;  described  in  /.  A.  8. 
XI,  301.— Var.  (?).  A,  graeUU,  Nobis,  J.  A.  S.  XI.  201 ;  A.  gulgnla. 
wnpoA  Sykes  and  Jerdon. — ^Var.  (?),  A,  leiopus,  Hodgson.  MS,  A  puzzling 
•pedes,  dther  subject  to  some  degree  of  local  variation,  or,  in  Mr.  Jer- 
don't  opinion,  separable  into  at  least  three  most  closdy  allied  spedes  as 
above  indicated.  Comparison,  however,  of  numerous  specimens  from  vari* 
oos  parts  renders  the  definition  of  these  species  or  varieties  extremdy  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible.  Those  from  southern  India  have  the  colours  more 
intense,  and  for  the  most  paifc  agree  with  the  Bengal  specimen  which  I 
ventured  to  separate  by  the  name  A.  graciiU,  even  according  veiy 
commonly  in  the  trivial  distinction  which  I  pointed  out,  of  having  the 
penultimate  tail-feather  somewhat  largely  tipped  with  the  rufescent- 
white  continued  along  its  outer  web,  and  this  trifling  character  I  have 
■ought  for  in  vain  among  heaps  of  the  ordinary  Bengal  Lark  killed  for 
the  table.  Again,  Mr.  Hodgson  marked  a  Nepdese  spedmen  of  the 
common  Bengal  variety  as  being  probably  distinct  in  spedes  from  his 
A.  lehpus,  and  one  of  his  specimens  of  leiopua  resembles  most  minutdy 
the  common  peninsular  variety  (or  A,  gracUia),  while  in  general  the 
Nepdese  spedmens  seem  to  be  rather  short  in  the  bill,  and  to  have  the 
outer  tail-feathers  of  a  purer  and  brighter  white  than  in  the  others :  but 
I  confess  my  inability  to  draw  up  any  marked  and  constant  distinguish- 
ing characters.  Specimens  exactly  resembling  the  common  Bengd  bird 
were  procured  by  Sir  A.  Bumes  in  Scinde ;  and  one  from  Arracan  is 
remarkable  for  being  rather  small,  and  for  having  the  exterior  web  of 
the  penultimate  tdl*featfaer  merely  narrowly  edged  with  rufous- white, 
instead  of  this  occupying  the  whole  outer  web  of  the  feather  in  question. 
I  should  remark  that  the  Nepd  specimens  are  also,  in  genera),  a  good 
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deal  less  rufescent  underneath  than  those  from  sonthem  India,  while 
the  Bengal  ones  are  in  this  respect  intermediate.  The  common  BcDgnl 
Lark  very  closely  resembles  the  preceding  species,  or  British  Sky  Laik* 
in  its  song  and  habits. 

8.  A.  malabariea,  Scopoliand  Omelin ;  A.  deva,  Sykes,  P.  Z.  S.  18S3, 
p.  92 ;  Jerdon,  in  '  Madras  Journal/  XI,  31.  So  closely  allied  to  die 
preceding  as  to  bear  out  the  supposition  of  the  distinctness  of  the  differ- 
ent races  of  the  latter  which  I  have  brought  together ;  but  at  onoe  dia- 
tinguishable  by  the  pointed  form  of  its  crest*    Indian  peninsula. 

4.  A,  raytal,  Buch.  Hamilton,  MS,  Length  five  inches  and  a  quarter, 
by  eight  and  a  half  across ;  of  wing  three  inches  and  three-eighd» ; 
tail  two  and  one-eighth :  bill  to  gape  five-eighths ;  tarse  three-quarters, 
and  hind-toe  and  claw  half  an  inch.  Qeneral  hue  of  the  upper-parti 
browmsh-ashy,  with  narrow  dark  centres  to  the  feathers ;  of  the  lower 
white,  faintly  tinged  with  yellowish  on  the  breast,  where  obscardy 
marked  with  small  spots;  wing-coverts  and  tertiaries  margined  with 
pale  fiilvescent ;  outermost  tail-feather  white,  except  the  inner  half  of 
the  internal  web  throughout  its  length,  and  the  next  tail-feather  white 
along  the  marginal  half  of  its  outer  web  only ;  there  is  also  a  whitiah  line 
through  the  eyes :  bill  pale  homy ;  and  legs  yeUowish,  the  hind-claw 
not  exceeding  the  toe  in  length.  I  obtained  a  fine  specimen  of  this 
bird  alive,  and  kept  it  for  some  time,  when  just  as  it  had  come  into 
good  plumage  it  died,  and,  as  a  specimen,  was  destroyed  by  the  ants. 
Buchanan  Hamilton  received  a  pair  from  Lucknow ;  and  an  example  of 
apparently  the  same  species  was  procured  by  Sir  A.  Bumes  in  the  west 

CerthUauda,  Swainson.  Larks  with  slender  incurved  bill,  and  small  first 
primary-quill  to  the  wing.  With  the  following  exception,  so  fiw  as 
known,  natives  of  Africa. 

C.  cheadoola;  Alauda  chendoola,  Franklin,  P.  Z.  S,  1831,  p.  119, 
(nee  apud  Jerdon).  Bengal,  Nepal,  Northern  India  generally,  extending 
westward  to  Scinde.'^ 


*  The  following  detcripiion  was  taken  from  a  pale  •pecimen  of  a  large,  thick-bU- 
led,  subcrested  Lark  from  Afghanistan.  Length  leven  inchee,  or  more ;  of  wing  foar 
inches ;  and  tail  two  and  a  quarter ;  bill  to  forehead  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  tkickiah 
and  compressed ;  tarse  an  inch  or  nearly  so.  Head  crested  as  in  A.  tirhorta.  Colour 
of  variety  pale  sandy  fulvescent-brown  above,  the  centres  of  dorsal  feathers  darker, 
those  of  crown  but  slightly  so :  uoder-parts  whitish,  ful?escent  on  breast,  with  much 
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I  have  reason  to  belijsve  that  the  aeries  of  AlauHna  here  given  is  yet 
incomplete;  but  that  yery  few  species,  on  the  whole,  remain  to  be 
added  to  the  present  synopsis  of  Indian  Fringiliida,  notwithstanding 
that  many  more  are  currently  ascribed  to  India  in  the  old  systematic 
works.  With  the  assistance  of  the  accompanying  plate,  little  difficulty 
will  be  found  in  recog^sing  the  various  divisions  of  these  birds,  which 
I  have  seen  reason  to  adopt,  if  the  descriptions  themselves  do  not  suffice 
for  the  purpose;  and  I  may  hope  and  expect  that  this  endeavour  at 
reducing  the  group  to  something  like  order,  will  lead  to  further  examina- 
tions, more  especially  in  the  Himalaya  and  to  the  westward,  in  which 
latter  direction  we  have  at  present  by  far  the  most  to  learn  of  the  Zoo- 
logy of  India. 

Of  the  birds  noticed  in  this  paper,  the  following  species  are  all  that 
are  absolutely  wanting  to  the  Society's  Museum  : — Passer  pyrrhopterus, 
P*  (?)  eoneolwr,  Pyrrkidoides  spanlatta,  Carduelis  caniceps  and  C,  BuT' 
torn,  Emberisa  Jknricollis,  E.  sordida,  and  E.  Buchanam,  and  the  male 
of  Pfrrkospisa  punicea,  and  female  Passer  pyrrhonotus :  but  better 
specimens  are  desirable  of  many  more,  as  especially  Proparus  chrysotis, 
Parus  (or  SylviparusJ  modestus,  P.  diehrous,  P,  mmodius,  P,  melanoiophos, 
P.  iausckistas,  and  P.  erytkrocephalus.  Passer  pyrrhonotus,  Amadina 
memticauda,  JSstrelda/ormosa,  Pyrrhula  nipalensis  and  P.  erythrocephalus, 
Chrysomitris  spinoides,  Emherisa  Lathami,  E.  icierica,  and  Alauda  raytal  g 
and,  in  general,  specimens  of  the  Himalayan  FringUlida  are  very  accept- 
able, for  transmission  to  the  Honorable  Company's  and  different  Euro- 
pean national  Museums. 

blackish  on  the  lidet  of  the  fore-neck  meeting  tcroM :  tail,  excepting  its  middle  fea* 
then,  having  a  subtenninal  dusky  band,  and  tipped  with  pale  fuUescent:  also  a  pale 
superciliary  streak  to  sides  of  occiput ;  and  the  beak  and  legs  pale. 
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Memoir  on  Indian  Earthquakes,     By  Lieutenant  IL  Baird  SmitK  Btn- 

gal  Engineers, 


Part  III.  Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  Indian  Earthquakes,  as  exhibited 

in  the  two  preceding  parts  of  this  Memoir, 

All  available  hetn  connected  with  earthquakes  in  India  and  its 
frontier  countries  having  now  been  given,  it  remains  that  the  infer- 
ences authorised  by  these  fiicts  shall  be  duly  exhibited*  To  this  & 
mited  object  I  propose  confining  myself  it  forming  no  part  of  my  deaign 
to  offer  any  general  views  of  the  theory  of  Earthquake  shocks^  but 
simply  to  illustrate  their  nature  and  causes  so  far  as  the  materials 
collected  in  this  country  admit  The  combination  of  these  materials 
with  others  gleaned  from  different  earthquake  tracts,  will  doabtless 
lead  to  interesting  general  results,  but  such  a  work  must  be  left  to 
some  one  who  commands  better  opportunities  and  greater  leisure  than 
I  at  present  have. 

The  fkcts  already  given  naturally  subdivide  themselves  into  two 
main  classes;  first,  those  illustrating  the  various  phenomena;  and 
second,  those  indicating  the  causes  of  earthquake  shocks.  To  the 
former,  attention  will  in  the  first  instance  be  directed. 

1.  Characteristics  of  the  Shock  in  Earthquakes, 

The  sensations  experienced  during  earthquakes,  as  described  by  ob. 
servers,  are  of  three  kiods. 

a.  A  sensation  of  undulatory  movements  illustrated  by  comparison 
with  the  motion  of  a  ship  at  sea,  the  wavelike  progress  of  a  snake  in 
water,  or  the  rocking  of  a  cradle. 

By  far  the  larger  portion  of  shocks  in  India  give  origin  to  sensa- 
tions of  this  character.  It  would  be  tedious,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  de- 
tail a  large  number  of  examples,  but  reference  may  be  made  U>  the 
great  shock  of  the  10th  February,  1842,  as  peculiarly  illustrative  of  the 
point  under  notice.  At  Jellalabad  it  is  said,  *'  the  earth  swung  to  and 
fro  like  the  rocking  of  a  cradle,"  and  at  Peshawar,  *^  the  earth  loekcd 
like  an  infant's  cradle,  or  like  a  ship  at  sea. 

6,  A  sensation  of  sharp,  severe  concussion,  as  though  the  observer 
were  struck  heavily  from  beneath  or  behind ;  as  examples  of  this  se- 
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eond  class,  the  shocks  of  the  9th  February  1841,  and  5  th  March  1843, 
may  be  referred  to.  In  the  former  case  the  shock  is  described  as  hav. 
iog  been  *'  sharp  and  stanning,  as  if  a  blow  had  been  struck  under 
you;"  and  in  the  latter,  the  observer  felt  as  though  he  had  received  a 
severe  blow  from  behind,  and  been  impelled  forward. 

c.  A  sensation  of  tremnlousness,  without  any  defined  motion  or 
concussion.  This  feeling  ordinarily  follows  great  shocks,  when  the 
crust  of  the  earth  seems  to  be  gradually  subsiding  from  intense  distur. 
banoe  to  its  former  state  of  quiescence.  The  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of 
Cabool,  distinguish  this  merely  tremulous  shock  by  a  peculiar  term 
calling  it,  **  Zill-Zillie/'  in  contradistinction  to  **  Goozur,"  which 
appears  to  be  the  word  used  for  the  first  class  (a) ;  numerous  instances 
of  class  (c),  occur  in  the  register,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  thc^ 
central  Himalayan  shocks  of  the  18th  August  and  2dd  September 
1832,  the  lateral  Himalayan  shocks  which  followed  the  great  earth* 
quakes  of  August  1833,  and  February  1842,  and  the  shocks  in  the 
delta  of  the  Indus  from  the  18th  to  the  26th  June,  1819. 

d.  The  next  characteristic  of  the  shocks  to  be  noticed,  is  the  method, 
of  propagation.  There  is  evidence  of  two  varieties  of  this,  (I,)  when 
the  shock  traverses  a  zone  of  the  earth's  surface,  the  breadth  of  which 
is  very  small  as  compared  with  the  length ;  (2),  when  the  shock  is 
propagated  on  all  sides  equally  as  from  a  central  point ;  the  difference 
between  the  two  varieties  arises  in  all  probability  from  difference  of 
physical  structure  in  the  localities  affected  by  the  shock.  The  cases 
illustrating  the  first,  as  for  example,  the  shocks  of  February  1842, 
or  August  1833,  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  great  mountain  ranges 
where  faults  and  disturbances  of  the  strata  are  numerous.  The  shocks 
were  propagated  in  directions  parallel  to  the  mountains,  and  the  breadth 
of  the  tracts  aff^ected  by  them  was  but  small.  The  most  marked  case 
of  circular  propagation  occurred  in  the  alluvial  plains  of  the  delta  of 
the  Ganges  on  the  llth  of  November,  1842,  and  there,  from  the 
greater  continuity  of  the  strata,  less  obstruction  would  occur  to  the 
dissemination  of  the  shock  in  all  directions  from  the  central  point. 

That  shocks,  whether  they  affect  zones  or  spaces  which,  though  not 
strictly  circular,  may  yet  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  periphrasis  be  called 
circles,  are  propagated  from  central  points  or  lines  of  maximum  intensity 
is  a  fact  so  clearly  established  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  advert  to 

6  N 
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it.  The  diminution  of  intensity  with  increase  of  distance  from  a  central  • 
point  IS  a  phenomenMi  to  be  observed  in  all  the  principal  earthqvakca 
recorded  in  these  pages,  and  although  our  obaerratioas  are  yet  tooi 
imperfect  to  admit  of  our  ascertaining  precisely  the  place  of  mazimuoi 
intensity,  it  is  indicated  generally  in  a  suficieBtly  distinct  manner. 

Thus  the  valley  of  Jellalabad  was  the  waxai  the  maximum  inten- 
sity of  the  earthquake  of  I9th  February,  1843,  Lady  Sale  men. 
tioning  that  its  course  from  east  to  west  was  distinctly  indicated  by 
clouds  of  dost  The  valley  of  Nepaul  was  also  evidently  the  place  of 
maximum  intensity  of  the  shock  of  26th  August  1883.  Doctor  Caosp. 
bell  observing  that,  "  the  valley  of  Nepaul  thoi^h  not  geographically 
the  central  point,  is  most  assuredly  the  portion  that  has  suffered  the 
greatest  violence  of  the  calamity."  To  the  east  and  west  of  the  valleys 
just  mentioned  the  force  of  the  shock  probably  decreased. 

«.  Had  the  materials  collected  admitted  of  it,  I  would  willingly 
have  given  some  examples  of  the  velocity  of  propagations  of  earthquake 
shocks  in  this  country,  but  unfortunately  nciices  of  time  are  «o  very 
imperfect  and  contradictory,  that  no  Inference  worthy  of  confidence 
can  be  drawn  from  even  the  best  of  them.  I  must  therefore  content 
myself  with  a  mere  allusion  to  the  velocity  as  a  characteristic  of  the 
shock  still  requiring  elucidation. 

I  now  pass  on  to  the  next  series  of  phenomena,  vis.  (2),  motion  of 
the  ground  during  shocks. 

The  motion  of  the  ground  during  shodcs  is  of  three  d^eient  kinda. 

a.  A  horizontal  or  forward  motion,  illustrated  by  the  shock  c^  the 
5th  March,   1842,   during  which  an  observer  in  Saharunpore  felt 
himself,  and  the  chair  on  which  he  was  seated,  impelled  forward  as  if 
by  a  force  applied  from  behind  him.    Another  example  is  given  by 
the  shock  of  3d  April,  1810,  (Part  11.  p.  47).  in  vriiich  it  is  stated,  '*  the 
girandoles  and  lamps  were  seen  to  swing,  and  even  the  mirrors,  (anch 
as  were  fastened  at  the  upper  extremity  with  a  cord),  were  sera  to 
vibrate  towards  the  wall".    It  may  be  inferred  from  this  atat^neat 
that  the  room  in  which  these  articles  were  suspended  was  moved  bo. 
dily  forward,  while  they  by  their  inertia  were  left  behind,  and  appa- 
rently  moved  towards  the  wall.    In  the  acconnt  of  the  same  shock 
a  further  illusiration  of  the  forward  movement  is  given  in  the  ease  of 
a  person  in  the  Lower  Orphan  School  at  Howrah,  whose  couch  was 
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voTed  fcrward  nearly  »  foot  from  iu  original  position,  and  sabae- 
qnantly  thrown  back  ag»in;  these  instances  will  servo  to  explain 
the  fiiat  kind  of  motion. 

The  second  is : 

b.  A  vertical,  or  as  many  observers  style  it,  an  **  up  and  down 
motion",  with  no  lateral  movement.  This  variety  was  well  marked 
duriog  the  ndnor  shocks  that  followed  the  great  earthquake  of  the  36th 
August,  18S3.  Dr.  Campbell  remarks.  *'  many  of  them  have  been  se* 
Tere,and  thronghoat  the  whole  coarse  of  these  visitations,  therehavebeen 
two  distinct  varieties  observed  in  the  character  of  the  shocks ;  all  those 
at  the  eommeneement  were  of  the  undalatory  or  swinging  kind,  the 
otheia  wanted  the  swell,  and  were  a  violent  up  and  down  shaking, 
with  little  lateral  motion."  The  shocks  of  the  4th  October  and  29th 
NoTember,  1838,  which  were  severe,  were  of  the  vertical  kind. 

e.  The  third  kind  of  motion  observed  is  a  combination  of  the  two 
preceding,  giving  rise  to  an  undalatory  movement  or  swell  like  that 
of  the  sea.  This  is  by  far  the  most  common  species  of  motion  accom- 
panying earthquake  shocks,  and  is  sometimes  exhibited  on  a  very  large 
eeale,  as  daring  the  Jellalabad  earthquake  of  1843,  the  Nepaul  earth- 
quake  of  1883,  the  8cinde  earthquake  of  1819.  The  surfiuse  of  water 
in  ponds  and  rivers  frequently  exhibited  the  undulation,  as  during 
the  Calcutta  earthquakes  of  the  ilth  November,  1848,  and  the  great 
shock  of  the  3nd  April,  1763,  when  the  water  in  tanks  in  Calcutta 
rose  upwards  of  6  feet,  and  formed  large  waves. 

In  some  instances  the  shocks  commence  with  the  vertical  and  ter- 
minate in  the  horisontal  motion ;  this  remark  is  illustrated  by  the 
phenomena  of  the  shock  of  the  1 1th  November,  1843,  as  described  in 
Pari  L  p,  30.  Two  or  three  slight  vertical  shakes  or  heaves  of  the 
earth  occurred,  followed  by  a  strong  horiiontal  movement;  this  pecu- 
liarity  seems  to  have  been  observed  in  Calcutta  only ;  at  other  places 
the  movement  is  described  as  of  the  purely  undulatory  character. 

The  undulatory  motion  has  been  remarked  as  invariably  the  most 
deetmctive  kind  of  shock.  Thus  Dr.  Campbell  remarks  of  the  Nepaul 
ahacks  in  1883,  that  the  swinging  motion  was  alone  destructive  tp 
property,  while  the  vertical,  from  the  greater  nmse  and  more  rapi4 
aueeession,  was  the  more  terrifying.  This  diilerence  of  the  two  kinds 
of  motion  is  easily  explicable ;  the  vertical  shock  merely  raises  th'* 
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building  ap  withoat  altering  its  centre  of  gravity ;  while  the  waTiag 
motion  throws  it  completely  out  of  eqiiilibriam  and  inaores  its  Ikll ; 
the  horizontal  motion  is  occasionally  destmctivey  bat  not  so  modi  so 
by  any  means  as  the  undulatory. 

8.  MieeeUanetme  effects  an  the  EartKs  crusi, 

A  certain  degree  and  kind  of  motion  of  the  ground  aceompaay  all 
earthquake  shocks,  bat  there  are  other  effects  on  the  earth's  exmait 
which  are  only  occasionally  observed ;  these  may  now  be  noticed. 

a.  Alterations  of  leveL  The  most  remarkable  cases  of  permanent 
alteration  of  level  caosed  by  earthquakes  recorded  in  this  menaair. 
are  the  Arracan  and  Chittagong  earthquakes  of  I762»  and  the  Scinde 
earthquake  of  1819.  In  the  former  case  there  is  evidence  of  an  op^ 
heavement  of  a  large  extent  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Beo- 
gal,  while  in  the  latter  the  Ullah  Bund,  was  suddenly  raised  and  most 
striking  changes  occurred  in  the  level  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Indus.  Subsidences  of  extensive  tracts  of  country  accompanied  thcae 
upheavements :  referring  to  Part  II.  page  48  and  50,  examples  of  this 
kind  of  action  will  be  found  in  abundance^  and  in  the  aecoont  of  the 
Scinde  earthquake,  the  formation  of  a  salt  water  lagoon  or  mazah  of 
nearly  2.000  square  miles  in  area  is  noticed.  At  one  part  of  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Indus,  a  depression  of  level  to  the  extent  of  17 
feet  is  recorded,  while  in  other  parts  it  varied  from  4  to  ID  feet. 

b.  Rents  in  the  ground  with  ejection  of  water  and  gases. 

A  remarkable  example  of  rents  in  the  ground  accompanied  by  the 
ejection  of  fetid  water  occurs  in  the  account  of  the  Cashmere  earth- 
quake of  June  1828.  Mr.  Vigue  remarks,  *'  the  earth  opened  in  aeve- 
ral  places  about  the  city,  and  fetid  water,  rather  warm,  rose  rapidly 
from  the  clefts  and  then  subsided. 

Another  remarkable  instance  of  a  great  rent  occurs  in  the  Caleotla 
earthquake  of  17d7>  when  the  English  church  is  said  to  have  auk 
bodily  into  the  ground. 

In  the  Matura  earthquake  of  1803,  extensive  fissures  were  ohaerv. 
ed  in  the  fields,  through  which  water  rose  with  great  violence,  and 
continued  flowing  from  the  1st  to  24th  of  September. 

During  the  Chittagong  earthquake  of  1762,  many  great  fissoica  in 
the  earth  occurred,  from  which  water  in  large  quantities  rosiied  with 
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"  pvodigimis"  violence ;  these  waters  were  strongl  j  impregnated  with 
solphureons  g«s. 

c.  Landslips.  These  are  confined  to  moontainoos  regions,  and  in  the 
central  Himalayan  tract  have  been  exhibited  on  a  large  scale.  The 
effect  of  the  earthquake  of  1803,  «s  described  by  Colonel  Hodgson, 
in  prodaeing  such  slips  of  enormous  masses  of  rock  were  of  the  most 
destruetiTO  character.  ^*  Whole  villages"  he  remarks, ''  having  been 
buried  by  the  fall  of  cliib  and  sliding  down  of  the  faces  of  hills."  Ano- 
ther instance  is  recorded  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Falconer,  as  having 
oecnrred  in  the  same  region  in  1809,  when  the  Bishnoo  Ounga,  one 
of  the  great  branches  of  the  Ganges,  was  blocked  up  by  a  landslip, 
and  the  water  raised  to  40  feet  above  its  usual  level.  Colonel  Hodgson 
notices  the  slip  of  a  whole  face  of  a  mountain  4,000  feet  high,  during 
the  earthquake  of  the  28lh  May  1817*  During  the  Cashmere  earth, 
quake  of  1828,  large  rocks  and  stones  were  seen  to  roll  down  from 
the  mountains,  and  by  the  Nepaul  shock  of  1833,  the  Passes  across  the 
Himalayas  from  the  valley  towards  Lassa,  were  completely  blocked 
up  by  rocks  and  earth  thrown  down  from  the  mountains.  By  the 
Chittagong  earthquake  of  \762,  several  hills  are  described  as  having 
been  rent  asunder,  sinking  down  and  stopping  up  the  river  near  them  ; 
these  examples  sufficiently  illustrate  the  extent  to  which  landslips 
occur  during  earthquake  shocks,  and  furnish  striking  indications  of 
the  great  energy  of  the  disturbing  forces  in  operation. 

d.  Formation  of  sand  cones.  The  only  instance  recorded  in  which 
these  cones,  so  frequently  observed  during  the  Calabrian  and  Sooth 
American  earthquakes,  were  formed,  is  in  the  Scinde  and  Cutch  earth. 
quakes  of  1819«  **  During  the  earthquake,"  it  is  remarked  (Part  If. 
p.  33,)  "numerous  jets  of  black  muddy  water  were  thrown  out  from 
fissures  throughout  this  region  (the  Runn  of  Cutch,)  and  cones  of 
sand,  six  and  eight  feet  high  were  thrown  up;"  no  facts  are  given 
whereby  we  can  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  method  in  which  these 
cones  are  formed,  or  of  the  causes  to  which  they  are  due.* 

e.  Effects  on  springs.  The  Jellalabad  earthquake  of  the  19th 
February,  1842,  furnishes  the  only  ascertained  instance  of  a  shock 
having  produced  any  perceptible  effects  on  springs.     These  effects 

*  We  are  informed  that  in  the  yalley  of  the  Irrawaddy  no  earthquake  occurt  without 
numeroofl  ejections  of  black  sandy  stioking  water,  &e.  &c.  This  locality  is  subject  U> 
Tery  frequent  »hocks.--£os. 
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are  deicribed  in  Part.  I.  of  Ihii  Memoir ;  the  water  of  the  Sonab 
spring  was  deprived  of  its  ordinarily  high  temperature,  and  the  qaao. 
lity  of  water  diseharged  fell  much  below  the  usual  average,  and  the 
ilow  ocoasionally  eeased  altogether. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  were  observations  to  be  more  minutely  made, 
many  cases  of  this  class  would  be  discovered ;  they  are  not  unueual  in 
other  earthquake  tracts,  and  doubtless  frequently  occur  in  India. 

4  Sounds  accompanying  Shocks. 

a.  Subterranean  sounds.  Although  sounds  as  if  id  the  interior  of  the 
earth  are  occasionally  noted  as  accompanying  shocks,  they  would 
appear  to  be  rare.  An  example  is  found  in  the  first  shock  of  the 
Great  Nepaul  earthquake  of  1^3.  During  this  shock  there  was  a 
distinctly  audible  noise  as  of  ordnance  passing  rapidly  over  a  draw. 
bridge,  of  which  Dr.  Campbell  remarks ;"  I  felt  it  was  travelling  with 
the  speed  of  lightning  towards  the  west,  and  just  under  my  feet ;"  a 
second  case  occurred  at  Ram  Sing  Chok,  north-east  of  the  Kepaul 
valley,  where  it  is  said  that  for  four  or  five  days  preceding  the  earth, 
quake,  "  noises  similar  to  the  firing  of  cannon  were  heard  aa  if  under 
ground ;"  a  third  example  is  furnished  by  the  Jellalabad  earthquake 
of  February  1842,  of  which  Lieutenant  Eyre  remarks,  ''  A  loud  subu 
terraneous  rumbling  was  heard  as  of  a  boiling  sea  of  liquid  lavs^  and 
wave  after  wave  seemed  to  lift  the  ground  on  which  we  stood,  causing 
every  building  to  rock  to  and  fro  like  a  floating  vessel."  These  are 
the  only  cases  I  have  found  in  which  sounds  appeared  to  be  in  the  earth. 

6.  Sounds  in  the  air.  These  sounds  are  of  two  different  kinds; 
Ist  explosions,  which  vary  in  intensity  from  the  sound  of  a  cannon  to 
a  rumbling  noise;  the  Cashmere  earthquake  of  the  26th  of  June  1828^ 
furnishes  an  example  of  the  highest  degree  of  intensity ;  "on  that  night,^ 
Mr.  Vigne  states,  "  only  one  shock  took  place,  but  just  before  sunrise 
there  was  another  accompanied  by  a  terrific  and  lengthened  explosion 
louder  than  a  cannon ;  on  that  day  there  were  twenty  such  shocks  eadi 
with  a  similar  explosion ; "  similarly  in  describing  the  Nepaul  shock  of 
1833,  Dr.  Campbell  remarks,  "  in  a  dead  calm  the  noise  of  a  hundred 
cannon  broke  forth."  The  Jellalabad  earthquake  of  1842,  was  preceded 
by  a  *'  rumbling  noise  like  a  heavy  wagon  rolling  over  a  wooden 
bridge/'   Under  dates  25th  July,  26th  September,  and  6th  Norember 
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1942,  oibtf  examples  of  the  rumbling  noise  aceoiifipanying  sboeks  wili 
beiniiid. 

2d.  A  ruskiog  sound.  In  describing  the  shoek  of  2d  July  1832^ 
(Part  II.)  Dr.  McClelland  remarks.  '*  during  twelve  seconds  the 
earth  shook  or  rather  trembled,  and  afforded  a  noise  which  it  is 
difficult  to  describe,  but  which  may  be  compared  to  the  sound  of  a 
heavy  but  transient  rush  of  water:  the  noise  preceded  and  sue 
eeeded  the  motion  about  three  seconds.*'  Similar  rushing  sounds  ac- 
tmnpaaied  the  shocks  of  the  23d  September  1832,  SOth  May  1833, 
and  4th  January  1835.  The  Calcutta  shock  of  the  Ilth  November 
1842.  is  described  as  having  been  accompanied  by  "  a  noise  which  at 
first  resembled  a  mighty  rushing  wind/'  and  afterwards  "  the  loud 
rattling  of  carriages  over  a  stony  street;"  the  shock  of  the  19th  June 
1819,  as  felt  at  Chunar,  "was  accompanied  by  a  noise  in  the  atmos- 
phere  resembling  the  rapid  flight  of  birds/' 

These  sounds  always  appear  to  be  in  the  air,  and  although  not  inva- 
riable  accompaniments  of  earthquake  shocks,  are  rarely  wanting.  The 
movements  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  must  communicate  similar  move, 
ment  to  the  air,  and  hence  give  rise  to  sounds ;  but  it  must  be  con. 
fessed  that  this  cause  is  not  sufficDint  to  explain  satisfactorily  the  loud 
and  sudden  explosions,  and  the  peculiar  rushing  or  whizzing  sounds, 
that  are  so  often  observed ;  explanatory  evidence  is  not  yet  collected  to 
enable  us  to  form  a  confident  opinion,  and  although  plausible  specu- 
lative causes  might  be  stated,  I  prefer  waiting  for  further  information, 
especially  as  among  materials  not  yet  arranged,  there  appear  some 
fitfts  which  may  illustrate  this  subject 

There  is  a  notice  of  a  sound  observed  during  the  Sdnde  earthquake 
of  1819,  which  although  merely  incidental  and  far  from  specific,  yet 
merits  remark.  Under  date  the  25th  June  1819,  (Part  II.  p.  36,) 
an  observer  at  Porebunder  states,  *'  the  late  phenomena  have  brought 
to  my  recollection,  my  having  observed  to  an  Officer  of  the  Marines 
about  the  beginning  of  March  last,  that  there  was  a  cloud  in  the  north 
essi,  which  appeared  uncommonly  charged  with  electric  matter;  its 
direction  was  nearly  opposite  to  the  one  from  which  I  heard  the  sound 
that  preceded  the  great  shock  of  the  1 6th.*'  It  is  perhaps  rash  to  base 
any  inference  on  an  isolated  fact  like  this,  but  it  leads  me  to  suspect 
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that*the  peculiar  rushing  or  whissing  sound  previously  alluded  to,  is 
an  indication.'of  the*discharge  of  electric  matter,  such  a  sound  bang 
lamiliar  to  those  who  have  ever  watched  the  phenomena  of  electric 
discharges  in  the  laboratory. 

5.  Meteorological  Phenomena  accompanying  ehoeks. 

a.  Barometric  observations  on  the  state  of  the  Barometer  during 
earthquakes  in  India,  are  few  in  number  and  not  decisive  in  their 
results.  In  relating  his  account  of  the  shock  of  the  23d  January,  I83SI, 
Lieutenant  Bumes  notes,  ''  the  atmosphere  had  indicated  nothing 
unusual  before  the  earthquake,  nor  did  the  Barometer  undergo  any 
variation  before  or  after  it.  "  During  the  Calcutta  earthquake  of  the 
11th  November,  1842,  an  interesting  Barometric  phenomena  was 
observed  in  St.  Xavier's  College,  where  the  mercury  rose  and  fell 
repeatedly  to  the  extent  of  seven  or  eight  tenths  of  an  inch  during 
the  shock ;  "  again,  during  the  same  shock,  an  observer  on  board  the 
ship  "  Southampton"  in  describing  a  peculiar  luminous  appearance  that 
accompanied  the  earthquake  remarks,  ''  the  Barometer  had  slightly 
fallen  previous  to  this,  whether  from  the  preceding  rain  or  cauaed  by 
the  earthquake  it  is  for  others  more  capable  to  judge ;  I  am  inclined 
to  think  from  the  latter."  It  is  difficult  indeed  to  say  whether  the 
movement  in  this  case  was  merely  a  result  of  the  earth's  movement^ 
or  of  atmospheric  disturbance,  but  from  the  quantity  of  rain  that 
accompanied  the  shock,  it  is  probable  it  was  due  to  the  latter.  The 
following  notices  however  throw  considerable  doubts  on  the  Barome. 
trie  movement  in  this  case,  and  shew  that  it  certainly  was  not  general ; 
Mr.  Piddington  remarks,  "it  did  not  occur  to  me  to  examine  the 
Barometer,  but  I  found  no  difference  afterwards  at  home,  and  a  friend 
who  has  an  excellent  Simpiesometer  assured  me  that  no  effect  was 
produced  upon  it,  he  having  examined  it  immediately  afterwarda,  ao 
that  in  slight  shocks  the  atmosphere  seems  to  have  no  share." 

Arranging  the  materials  given  in  the  general  Tabular  view  of 
Indian  earthquakes,  (part  II,  p.  63,)  so  as  to  exhibit  the  relation  of 
the  number  of  shocks  to  the  months  of  the  year,  we  have  the  following 
general  results: — 
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Number  of  shoeks  in  January, 7 

„  „  February, 7 

„  9,  March,        •  •         .  •         • .         . .       3 

ft  ff  Apniy  ••     ••         ••         ••         •••     lo 

„  „  May, 46 

„  „  June, 14 

„  „  July, 4 

„  „  August, .       15 

„  ff  September,  ••         ..         ••         ..M 

„  „  October, .8 

„  „  November.  .  •         .  •         • .         •  •       4 

»,  „  December,  «•         ••         ••         ..       5 

Total, 144 

Dividing  the  year  into  two  portions,  from  May  to  October,  the 
summer  and  rainy  seasons ;  and  from  November  to  April,  the  winter 
mnd  spring  seasons,  we  have  the  following  distribution  of  shocks 
throughout  the  year. 

During  summer  and  rainy  seasons, 93  Shocks. 

„       cold        „    spring    „         42        „ 

Excess  in  summer  and  rainy  „        51 

Had  all  the  minor  shocks  been  taken  into  account,  the  excess 
would  have  been  very  much  greater,  but  the  above  is  sufficient  to  shew 
that  earthquakes  are  much  more  frequent  in  the  months  between 
May  and  October,  than  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Of  these 
months,  June,  July,  and  August  exhibit  some  of  the  severest  shocks, 
as  also  the  greatest  number. 

Now  from  May  to  October,  the  mean  height  of  the  Barometer  is 
invariably  less  than  £rom  November  to  April  inclusive.  Prinsep's 
Meteorological  Tables,  (As.  Soc.  Journal,  vol.  L  p.  29,)  furnish  materi- 
rials  for  comparison  on  this  point,  for  several  places  within  the  earth- 
quake tracts  adverted  to  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  Memoir.  The 
following  three  are  given  as  illustrations. 

6o 
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Cakuiia. 

Mean  height  of  Barometer  from  May  to  October,  •  •       •    29.606 

Ditto,        ditto,               November  to  April,  ..     ••     20.908 


..  303 


Ava. 

Mean  height  of  Barometer  from  May  to  October,         #•      .  •     29.461 
Ditto,        ditto,  November  to  ApriU  •«     ••     29684 

...283 


Sahamnpore. 

Mean  height  of  Barometer  from  May  to  October,         • .     •  •     28.573 
Ditto,        ditto,        November  to  April,  ••     ••     28.959 


...386 


It  therefore  appears  that  during  the  six  months  of  the  year  when  the 
Barometer  is  lowest,  the  greatest  number  of  earthquake  shocks  oecnr, 
and  further,  since  during  the  months  of  June,  July  and  Aogusi,  the 
mean  of  the  height  of  the  Barometric  column  is  lower  than  at  any 
other  period  of  the  year,  (taking  averages  of  a  number  of  years),  there 
appears  an  interesting  coincidence  between  the  greatest  intensity  of 
the  forces  to  which  earthquakes  are  due,  which  are  displayed  daring 
these  months,  and  the  minimum  weight  of  the  atmospheric  column.  I 
note  this  point  as  an  interesting  one,  since  it  has  been  observed  in 
•ther  earthquake  countries,  and  it  appears  to  be  one  of  those  facts  which 
will  be  found  intimately  connected  with  the  theory  of  earthquakes. 

There  are  other  facts,  to  be  noticed  immediately,  which  farther  esta. 
blish  the  connection  between  the  depressed  state  of  the  Barometer  and 
the  occurence  of  earthquake  shocks,  such  as  heavy  rains,  harricanes 
and  storms,  a  close  and  sultry  state  of  the  air,  &c.  These  will  be 
recorded  in  their  proper  order  and  are  now  merely  alluded  to  as  toid- 
ing  to  establish  the  connection  just  stated* 

b.  Direct  Thermometric  observations  on  the  Thermometer  during 
our  Indian  earthquakes  are  as  rare  as  those  on  the  Barometer,  but 
the  uniform  testimony  of  observers  establishes  the  fac^  that  a  high 
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temperatare  ia  an  almott  invariable  acoompaniment  of  sach  shoeki. 
•ParUl  and  II,  present  many  examples;  bat  a  few  of  the  prineipal 
only  need  be  stated  in  illustration  of  the  point  nnder  notioe.  Daring 
the  great  shock  of  June,  1819,  it  is  sUted  that ''  the  heat  for  the  i«st 
two  or  three  days  has  been  excessive. "  Relative  to  the  weather  preceding 
Ibe  Jellalabad  shock  of  the  19th  February  1842,  Captain  Eyre  remarks. 
'*  On  the  6th  we  had  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  since  which  the  weather  has 
become  exceedingly  close,  this  morning  (the  19th),  it  was  observed  that 
an  nnusoal  degree  of  heat  and  stillness  pervaded  the  air."  An  interesting 
notice  occurs  regarding  another  Jellalabad  shock  under  date  the  2l8t 
July  1842y  it  is  as  follows: ''  a  severe  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  ex. 
perienced  at  Jellalabad  on  the  2l8t  at  a  little  past  9  p.  m.,  a  reduction 
of  temperature  followed  it."  The  Calcutta  earthquake  of  the  1 1  th 
November  1842,  was  also  preceded  by  very  hot  weather,  as  were  those 
of  the  21st  and  23d  May  of  the  same  year.  A  specific  statement  of  the 
eondition  of  the  Thermometer  at  Calcutta  during  the  great  Chittagong 
earthquake  of  April  1762,  is  given  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hirst  who  re- 
marks, ''  the  heights  of  the  Thermometer  on  Farenheit's  scale  was 
then  at  Calcutta,  95.50/'  much  higher  than  it  had  been  observed  to  be 
daring  the  whole  month.  The  preceding  will  suffice  to  shew  that 
great  heat  is  a  characteristic  of  the  weather  accompanying  earthquakes 
in  this  country,  the  high  temperature  seems  to  precede  the  shock,  a 
decrease  to  follow  it. 

It  has  formerly  been  remarked  that  the  largest  portion  of  shocks 
occur,  during  the  months  between  May  and  October,  or  the  hot  and 
rainy  seasons  of  our  year.  May,  usually  the  hottest  month  of  the  year, 
shews  the  largest  number  of  shocks,  a  number  indeed  as  may  be  seen 
on  referring  to  the  table  of  distribution  of  shocks  throughout  the  year, 
very  much  greater  than  any  of  the  rest.  The  inference  from  par. 
ticttlar  cases  ^i  earthquakes  is  therefore  confirmed  by  the  result  of 
the  general  examination  of  the  whole  number  recorded. 

c,  Pluviometric.  Heavy  rain  although  certainly  not  an  invariable, 
is  a  very  frequent  accompaniment  of  earthquakes  in  India;  the 
rain  in  some  instances  follows,  in  others  precedes  the.  shocks.  The 
Nepanl  earthquake  of  August  1838,  is  an  instance  of  the  former,  it 
being  noted,  "  that  torrents  of  rain  fell  in  the  valley,  washing  down 
the  walls  that  had  formerly  only  been  shaken."     Relative  to  the 
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earthquakes  of  the  Jellalabad  valley,  as  illnstratioBt  of  the  lalter» 
Captain  Eyre  remarka ;  **  Thete  shocks  have  always  appeared  to  ne 
to  be  in  some  way  connected  with  heavy  rain  beforehand."  Similarly 
during  the  shock  of  the  11th  November  1842,  heavy  rain  fell  during 
the  shock,  none  having  Mien  for  some  time  before.  The  shock  having 
been  felt  about  half  past  nine  p.  m.  the  rain  commenced  abont  8  f.  m. 
and  continued  till  about  2  ▲•  m.  Captain  Hannay  records  in  his 
notice  of  the  earthquake  of  the  14th  January  1889»  experienced  in 
Assam  that  *'  some  days  of  heavy  run  in  the  valley,  and  snow  in  the 
mountains  preceded  it,"  also  in  his  notice  of  the  shock  of  the  3d  June 
1889,  it  is  observed  the  weather  was  wet  and  disagreeable.  It  would 
therefore  appear  that  heavy  rain  before,  during  and  after  shocks  has 
frequently  been  observed ;  and  this  remark,  founded  on  our  local  ex* 
perience,  is  interesting,  as  being  in  perfect  analogy  with  observations 
made  on  earthquakes  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

d.  Winds  and  storms.  There  are  several  cases  noted  in  the  pie- 
ceding  parts  in  which  a  connection  is  indicated  between  earthquake 
shocks  and  atmospheric  currents.  The  circumstances  accompanying 
them  are  such  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  eon. 
nection  was  merely  an  accidental  one.  Thus  during  the  Calcutta 
shock  of  the  11th  November  1842,  it  was  observed,  that  **  there 
was  an  unpleasant  stillness  in  the  air  previous  to  this  occurrence 
(the  earthquake),  but  the  wind  rose  strongly  from  the  eastward 
almost  immediately  afterwards."  Again  in  the  notice  of  the  Ddhi 
earthquake  of  the  24th  October  184S,  it  is  remarked,  ''the  wind 
was  west,  from  which  quarter  it  had  been  blowing  steadily  for 
some  days,  but  just  previous  to  the  earthquake  it  was  in  atrong 
gusts.'*  The  great  Calcutta  shock  of  October  1737,  was  aecompuiied 
by  '*  a  furious  hurricane  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  which  readied 
60  leagues  up  the  river,"  and  the  shock  of  April  1810.  in  the  aame 
locality,  occurred  contemporaneously  with  a  heavy  north-wester.  The 
Chittagong  earthquake  of  1762,  was  in  like  manner  accompanied  by 
"fresh  gales  of  wind  at  south-east"  and  lastly,  the  severe  shock  of  the 
19th  October  1800,  at  Ongole,  occurred  while  *'  the  wind  was  Mowing 
a  hurricane,  and  rain  so  heavy  was  foiling  that  the  whole  country  ex- 
hibited an  entire  sheet  of  water."  These  cases  may  suffice  to  draw  au 
tention  to  the  possible  connection  of  earthquakes  with  variations  of  winds 
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ftod  the  oeenrreaee  of  ttorms.  That  the  connection  it  not  an  invaria- 
ble one,  tcarcely  lessens  the  interest  of  the  enquiry » as  observations  may 
yet  be  aceamnlitted  which  will  exhibit  the  causes  of  this  variability, 
and  throw  light  on  the  tme  nature  of  the  dependence  of  the  earth- 
quaking  and  atmospheric  forces  on  each  other.  As  a  very  interesting 
indication  of  this  dependence,  arrived  at  by  a  totally  different  course 
of  enquiry  from  the  present,  I  may  quote  the  few  following  remarks 
from  Mr.  Piddington's  Sixth  memoir  on  the  Law  of  Storms  in 
India  (Journal  Asiatic  Society,  No.  127,  p.  7170  **  Before  I  conclude, 
I  must  allude,  as  a  question  of  research  only,  to  another  remarkable 
feature  in  these  tracks,  and  indeed  all  the  storm  tracks  we  have  yet 
traced  out,  which  is  this:  If  we  look  at  the  chart,  we  shall  see  that 
almost  the  whole  of  the  storms  seem  to  come  in  groups  from  certain 
quarters,  and  these  quarters  are  those  in  which  active  and  half  extinct 
volcanoes  are  situated. 

"  Considering  our  charts  in  this  point  of  view,  we  shall  observe  that, 
to  commence  from  the  northward  six  tracks,  Nos.  XXIX  to  X  appear 
to  come  from  the  north-eastward,  or  from  the  direction  of  the  great 
Tolcanic  centre  of  the  Japanese  archipelago.  Between  these  we  have 
two  tracks,  Nos.  II  and  XIX,  which  may  be  supposed,  if  they  origin 
nated  at  so  great  a  distance,  to  have  come  from  the  active  volcanoes  at 
the  north  extremity  of  the  Marianas,  as  may  also  Nos.  XVIII  andX. 

**  We  have  then  two  groups  from  Nos.  VIII  to  XXVII,  which  all 
pass  over,  if  they  do  not  arise  from  active  or  half  extinct  volcanoes; 
the  north  extremity  of  Luzon  having  the  volcano  of  Camiguin,  and 
another  yet  active,  while  a  chain  of  active  or  half  extinct  ones  ex« 
tends  through  the  almost  unknown  centre  of  that  Island. 

''We  have  next  a  group  of  three  storms,  Nos.  XVI  to  XXI,  which 
appear  to  issue  fr^m  the  straits  of  Mindoro,  the  eastern  extremity  of 
-which  has  the  great  volcano  of  Albay ;  and  to  the  south  of  it,  the  half 
extinct  or  active  ones  of  Samar,  Leyte,  and  Mindanao.  Lastly  we  have 
a  group  of  three  tracks  which  originate  at  or  cross  the  Island  of  Pa. 
la  wan,  which  having  itself  active  volcanoes,  has  also  to  the  south  east- 
-wardof  it  Mindanao,  with  Siao,  and  Sangir  a  chain  of  active  volcanoes." 
Mr.  Piddington  after  stating  that  his  object  is  simply  to  draw  atten. 
4ion  to  circumstances  sufficiently  remarkable  to  merit  it,  further  re. 
marks,  "  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  well  known  fact  at  Manila 
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that  no  hurricane  ooeon  without  some  volcanie  aetion  more  or  lew 
violent  hdng  obeerved^  and  as  the  whole  of  the  chain  of  the  PhUli|nBea 
from  Mindanao  to  the  northern  extreme  is  fall  of  active  or  partiait j 
active  centres,  lar  more  so  even  than  Java,  there  aeems  good  ground 
for  supposing  some  connection,  but  whether  the  volcanoes  are  the  cauae, 
or  are  agitated  by  the  effect  of  the  atmospheric  disturbance,  we  are 
as  yet  ignorant.  In  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  if  the  tracks  of  most  of  our 
storms  be  prolonged  to  the  sottth«east  they  will  all  be  seen  to  start  from 
near  the  yet  active  volcanic  centre  of  Barren  Island,  and  some  of  the 
old  ones  which  I  have  traced  certainly  do  the  same. 

*'  Again ;  if  we  look  at  M  r.  Redfield's  chart  of  West  Indian  hurrieaaea^ 
we  shall  find  them  also  mostly  beginning  about  the  volcanie  Leeward 
Islands.  The  neighbourhood  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius^  and  the 
Timor  sea,  where  hurricanes  seem  very  prevalent,  are  all  instances 
of  this  sort  of  relation  whatever  it  may  be,  if  it  really  exists.'* 

The  general  question  of  the  relation  of  volcanic  to  atmospherie  dis- 
turbances is  one  well  worthy  of  investigation,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  observers  favourably  situated  may  not  neglect  opportanitiea  of 
collecting  such  information  as  may  throw  light  upon  its  trueeharaeter. 
Circumstances  are  favourable  for  observations  on  this  point  in  the 
earthquake  tract  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  ineloding 
Chittagong,  Arracan,  &c.  along  the  whole  of  the  Malayan  ArcU. 
pelago  and  the  coast  of  the  Persian  Oult 

e.  Mists  and  Fogs.  The  last  indication  of  atmospheric  disturbance 
during  earthquakes  I  have  to  notice,  is  the  not  unftequent  occurrence 
of  mists  and  fogs  in  connection  with  the  shocks.  Thus  dorini^  the 
earthquake  of  the  2l8t  May  1842,  it  is  noted  '' that  for  some  days 
before  and  after  this,  the  sky  had  a  white,  thick,  hasy  appearanee;* 
again  during  the  Assam  shock  of  the  4th  March  1840,  it  was  obaer- 
ved  by  Captain  Hannay,  that  although  ''  the  sky  was  cloudless  yet 
the  atmosphere  was  hasy.**  The  shock  of  the  34th  October,  1888 
near  Delhi  was  in  like  manner  accompanied  by  haslness  in  the  air. 

The  general  results  under  this  head  may  now  be  summed  up  in 
a  few  words.  The  atmospheric  phenomena  which  have  been  obeerved 
to  accompany  earthquakes  in  India,  so  generally  as  to  suggttt 
the  existence  of  an  intimate  connection  between  the  two  dasset  of 
foots,  are,  a  depressed  state  of  the  Barometer,  unusually  high  tern- 
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peimtare,  frequently  very  heavy  rain,  accompanied  by  storms  and 
cbangea  of  wind  with  occasionaily  a  misty  and  foggy  state  of  the 
atoioaphere. 


6.  Electric  Phenomena  accompanying  shocks. 

These  have  been  observed  but  rarely  in  this  country,  a  few  in- 
stanees  however  are  recorded.  Oaring  the  earthquake  of  the  7th 
September  1842,  at  the  moment  of  its  occurrence,  sensations  precisely 
similar  to  those  accompanying  an  electric  shock,  were  experienced  by 
an  observer  at  Mussoorie  in  the  Himalayas,  as  noted  in  detail  in  the 
register  for  1843.  During  the  shock  of  the  1 1th  of  November,  of 
the  same  year,  a  peculiar  brightness  was  observed  on  the  waters 
of  the  Hoogly  which  was  exactly  contemporaneous  with  the  shock, 
and  on  closing  round  the  Southampton  communicated  to  that  vessel 
"  a  general  and  severe  tremor  as  if  a  taut  cable  was  grinding  under  the 
keel,  or  that  a  sudden  squall  had  struck  the  ship."  It  was  observed 
that  this  brightness  could  not  possibly  be  the  reflected  light  of  the 
moon  and  the  possibility  suggests  itself  that  it  may  have  been  a  die- 
play  of  electric  light*  An  interesting  fact  is  noted  among  the  Pore- 
bander  observations  on  the  great  Scinde  earthquake  of  June  1819. 
under  date  the  24th  of  that  month ;  after  a  severe  shock  accompanied 
by  much  rain>  it  is  noted  "  Immediately  after  it  observed  a  long  nar. 
row  black  cloud,  running  west  and  east,  or  quite  the  contrary  way 
to  what  I  am  accustomed  to  see  a  line  of  such  cloud  extend :  it  ap. 
peared  stationary  for  half  an  hour,  during  which  time  there  were  con. 
•tant  tremors  in  the  earth."  It  is  possible  that  these  tremors  may  have 
been  an  eflTect  of  what  has  been  called  "  the  return  stroke"  or  the  pas. 
gage  of  electric  matter  from  the  surcharged  earth  to  the  clouds,  a  not 
unusual  phenomenon.  During  the  month  of  April  1762,  when  the 
great  Chittagong  earthquake  occurred,  it  is  remarked  by  the  Reverend 
Mr*  Hirst,  that  ^'  there  was  much  thunder  and  lightning  in  this 
oaonth."  Similarly  during  the  shock  of  the  29th  October  1800, 
the  incessant  thunder  and  vivid  lightning  are  specially  remarked; 
it  would  therefore  appear  that  severe  shocks  of  earthquakes  are  fre. 
quently  accompanied  by  electric  phenomena,  and  although  the  facta 
may  not  be  sufficiently  determinate  to  enable  us  to  say  that  such 
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phenomena  are  enentially  eonnected  with  earthqoakes  (hey  are  yel 
enough  to  warrant  our  drawing  attention  to  the  subjeet  and  endea. 
▼ouring  to  secure  information  more  minuto  and  ipecific. 

We  have  not  as  yet  any  evidence  from  this  country  to  indicate  a 
connection  between  earthquake  shocks  and  disturbances  of  the  magae- 
tism  of  the  earth,  although  both  in  Europe  and  in  South  America, 
such  a  connection  has  been  very  distinctly  exhibited,  so  much  so,  as  to 
lead  some  to  propose  the  magnetic  needle  as  the  best  indication  of 
earthquaking  forces.  The  magnetic  observatory  of  Singapore  situated 
in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  greatest  tracks  of  volcanic  force  in  the  world, 
IS  peculiarly  fiEtvourably  placed  for  observations  on  this  point,  and  ss 
several  earthquakes  have  occurred  since  its  establishment  it  may  be 
hoped  that  some  interesting  information  has  been  collected. 

7.  Folcanie  Phenomena  accompanying  ehoekt. 

A  few  instances  occur  in  the  preceding  portions  of  this  memoir  in  whidi 
earthquake  shocks  are  intimately  connected  with  the  action  of  volou 
noes.  Thus  regarding  the  Scinde  earthquake  of  1819,  it  is  renMirked 
'*  the  first  and  greatest  shock  occurred  at  a  few  minutes  before  7  p«  v.  on 
the  16th  June,  but  shocks  of  inferior  violence  continued  till  the  2(hh, 
when  the  volcano  called  Denodur,  situated  30  miles  north  west  from 
Bhooj  the  Capital  of  Cutch,  burst  into  action  and  the  movements  of  the 
earth  immediately  stopped/*  Again  during  the  great  shock  of  April 
1762,  it  is  observed  by  Mr.  Edward  Oulston  '<  as  we  are  informed  that 
two  volcanoes  opened,  I  am  in  great  hopes  these  will  prove  a  sufficient 
vent  to  discharge  all  the  remaining  sulphureous  matter  in  the  boweb 
of  these  countries  and  put  a  stop  to  any  further  earthquakes  here,  at 
least  for  many  years  to  come."  During  the  principal  shock  of  the 
Nepaul  earthquake  of  1833,  vapour  and  flame  were  seen  to  issue  from 
Nayadongone  of  the  largest  of  the  mud  volcanoes  of  the  Arracan  coast. 
Whether  these  resulted  from  the  mechanical  effect  of  the  concnaskMi 
in  opening  some  new  fissure  in  the  volcano  or  from  an  actual  sabter- 
ranean  connection  between  the  disturbing  forces  of  the  lateral  Hinnu 
layan  and  Arracan  tracts,  there  is  no  evidence  to  determine;  the  cases 
just  noted  occurred  in  volcanoes  situated  very  near  to,  or  actually  apoo 
the  sea  shore,  a  point  which  in  the  theory  of  the  subject  is  worthy  of 
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note^  ftllhoagh,  in  aceordmnoe  with  Ike  fllaii  liid  down  M  ttfU  vuAjtiB, 
I  da  not  dwell  opea  it  liere.* 

8.  Pkjfsiolcgieal  Phenomena  aeeampiinifing  Ear^nake  shoeke. 

Without  inferriDg  any  actual  connection  between  earthquakes  and 
the  diaeaaes  which  are  not  unfreqoently  found  to  accompany  them, 
the  eoinddenee  between  the  two  ia  auffidently  remarkable  to  merit 
m  brief  notice  in  this  analysis.  The  first  instance  is  recorded  in  the 
note  from  Mr.  Wathen's  memoir  on  KokaA,  (Part  2,  p.  3,)  where  it  is 
mentioned  that  in  1832  and  1833,  the  province  was  visited  by  con- 
atant  earthqaa&kes  and  tfimaltan60usly  devastated  by  chol6rd.  Again  in 
1888,  during  the  Severe  earthquakes  of  that  yeat  in  Cashm^r^,  the 
cholera  made  its  appearance  with  very  Iktal  consequence  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  valley.  The  following  extract  from  the  Agra  Ukbar  of 
the  19th  November  1886,  gives  another  interesting  ihstance  of  Hbb 
coincidence  now  under  remark ;  ''  Sumbfaul  (Rohilcund)  a  series  df 
earthquake  shocks  has  been  for  some  time  and  \A  still  felt  at  this  place, 
the  shocks  are  of  almost  daily  occurrence  and  are  accompanied  with  a 
heavy  rumbling  noise  which  traverses  the  entire  place;  the  duration  of 
each  averages  two  minutes ;  co-existent  with  the  phenomenon  is  a  fever 
of  a  more  virulent  nature  than  for  years  has  visited  the  town." 

The  unpleaAmt  penional  sensations  experienced  during  shocks  are 
repeatedly  alluded  fo  in  the  previous  pages:  Considerable  details  will 
be  found  in  Part  II ;  indeed  scarcely  it  ilhock  is  recorded  in 
vvhich  these  feelings  of  liausea,  tendency  to  ftfnt,  pains  in  the  limbs 
smd  general  lassitude  of  the  system  are  not  adverted  to;  they  res^mbl6 
atrikingly  the  ifensations  ^perienced  by  niibiy  when  the  atmosphere 
18  overdiarged  with  electric  matter,  and  may  serve  as  another  indica- 
tioii  that,  during  shocks  excess  of  electricity  actually  Aists.  When  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  during  earthquakes,  large  quantities  of  sulphureted 
hydrogen  and  other  deleterious  gsises  are  e'Volved,  and  that  to  the  pre- 
aence  of  the  former  of  these,  high  authorities  have  attributed  the  fatal 
levers  of  Africa,  there  is  nothing  irrational  in  supposing  that  conti- 
ouous  earthquakes  may  induce  diseases  of  severe  types.     Without 


*  Iq  the  accotttof  the  blowins  up  of  the  mountain  of  Gammacanore  in  the  Moiuccat 
in  1673^  it  if  said  that  *'  there  wai  fint  a  great  earthquake  which  overturned  the  tur- 
roanding  villagee  and  several  thousands  of  persons  were  burled  under  heaps  of  stones. 
When  the  mountain  blew  up  the  weather  was  calm  and  very  fine."— £ds. 
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attaching  andue  importance  to  the  eases  brought  forward  I  maj  yet 
remark  that  the  point  is  one  well  worthy  of  attention  and  inycstiga- 
tioQ  by  better  qualified  parties. 

9.  Concluding  Remarks. 

Having  now  grouped  as  well  as  circumstances  will  allow,  the  van- 
ous  phenomena  of  Indian  earthquakes,  there  remain  only  a  few  gene- 
ral remarks  to  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject. 

a.  It  will  doubtless  have  been  remarked  that  the  localities  subject 
to  earthquake  shocks,  are  characterised  by  certain  features  of  general 
resemblance.  In  most,  indications  of  volcanic  action,  of  violent  distorb. 
ing  forces  producing  rents  and  fissures  in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  of  cod- 
nection  between  the  sur&ce  and  interior  of  the  earth,  have  been  foand. 
These  features  coincide  with  those  of  localities  similarly  affected  is 
other  parts  of  the  world,  and  maintain  that  general  analogy  between 
earthquake  tracts  which  has  more  than  once  been  adverted  to. 

6.  Of  the  earthquake  tracts  of  India  some  are  situated  close  to  the 
ocean,  others  are  removed  from  all  connection,  at  least  all  extensl 
connection  with  it :  this  point  is  noticed  because  it  has  been  thou^t 
by  some  that  the  presence  of  sea  water  is  essential  to  the  generatioa 
of  the  disturbing  f;>rce8  to  which  earthquakes  are  due*  The  centnl 
and  lateral  Himalayan  tracts  can  scarcely  have  any  connection  with 
the  ocean,  removed  as  they  are  so  &r  from  it^  and  yet  in  these  tracHi 
earthquakes  of  the  utmost  severity  have  been  experienced. 

c.  The  last  peculiarity  to  be  noted  is  the  local  nature  of  Indian 
earthquake  tracts.  Shocks  occur  in  each  of  these  with  entire  inde. 
pendence  of  the  others,  shewing  that  the  forces  operating  in  each  are 
of  local  and  limited  extent  This  circumstance  is  irreconcileable  with 
the  idea  that  earthquakes  are  due  to  the  movement  of  a  general  fluid 
nucleus  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  it  rather  indicates  that  at  various 
depths  from  the  surface,  reservoirs  of  materials,  whether  gases,  fluids, 
or  both,  capable  of  generating  disturbing  forces  exist,  and  that  these 
reservoirs  under  ordinary  circumstances  act  independently  of  ail 
others. 

To  present  at  one  view  the  contents  of  this  part,  the  following 
tabular  statement  has  been  prepared. 
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Sfnopris  of  the  Phenomena  of  Indian  earthquakes. 

1.  Charaeieristics  of  the  shocks. 
a.  Undulatory  shock. 
6.  Shock  by  concussion. 

c.  Tremulous  shock. 

d.  Method  of  propagation. 

e.  Velocity  of  propagation. 

2.  Nature  of  the  movement  of  the  Ground  during  shocks. 
a.  Horizontal  or  forward  movement 

d.  Vertical  or  *'  up  and  down'*  movement. 

e.  Composite  or  wave-like  movement. 

3.  Effect  on  the  crust  of  the  earth. 

a.  Alterations  of  level. 

b.  Formation  of  fissures  with  ejection  of  water  and  gases. 
e.  Landslips. 

d.  Formation  of  sand  cones. 

e.  Effects  on  springs. 

4.  Sounds  accompanying  shocks. 

a.  Subterranean  sounds. 

b.  Sounds  in  the  air. 

5.  Meteorological  Phenomena. 
o.  Barometric. 

6.  Thermometric. 

c.  Pluviometric. 

d.  Winds  and  storms. 

6.  Electric  phenomena. 

7.  Volcanic  phenomena. 

S.  Physiological  phenomena 
9.  Concluding  remarks. 

a.  Geological  resemblance  of  earthquake  tracts. 

b.  Relation  of  earthquake  tracts  to  the  ocean. 

e.  Independent  action  offerees  in  Indian  earthquake  localities. 

NoTB. — I  may  mention  here  that  the  large  quantity  of  new  materials  connected 
with  Indian  earthquakes,  which  has  come  into  my  possession,  since  this  paper  was 
oonclttded  will  probahly  require  the  whole  to  be  re-written  io  as  to  embody  the  new 
ittlbnaation  obtained. 
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Goa^  eamprisinp  remarks  an  ike  origin  aftke  Regur*  and  Laieriie  ; 
occurrence  of  Manganese  veins  in  ike  latter,  and  on  certain  traces 
if  aqueous  denudation  on  ike  surface  qfSouAem  India,  By  Coft 
Nkwbold,  F.  R.  8.  AssistasU  Commissioner^  KumooL 


Masalipatam  stands  on  the  sea  coast  in  nearly  16^  N.Lat :  and  abont 
28  miles  N.  from  the  principal  northerly  embouchure  of  the  Kistnah. 

The  adjacent  coantry  is  the  flattish  maritime  plain  ^hfch  according 
to  Benza,  extends  between  the  mouths  of  ttte  Godt^very  and  the  Kistnah. 

The  alluTial  sands  that  cover  the  surface  re«t  qn  It  bluiah  black 
tertiary,  or  post-pliocene  clay,  resembling  F^^r,  imbedding  terres- 
trial marine  shells  of  existing  species,  and  fipparantly  identical  vith 
the  black  clay  bedf  underlying  the  Cities  af  lladras  and  Pondicherry 
and  other  places  on  the  Coromandel  Coast.  |n  wmj  places  the 
overlying  sand  is  aggregated  into  a  loose  aandstone  of  a,  ^odnlar  fomii 
and  often  perforated  with  sinuous  and  straight  c^vitiiMi  tbe  work  of 
pkoledes*  The  structure  of  this  sandstone,  which  contains  fragments 
of  recent  shells,  is  here  concretionary.  The  cementing  matter  ia  day,  and 
carbonate  of  lime  with  a  little  oxide  of  iron.  The  s^p.d  continues  to 
cover  the  plain  to  the  distance  of  15  or  16  miles  inland,  partially  under 
laid  by  these  beds  of  black  clay,  to  within  some  miles  of  Bezwarah, 
when  the  gneiss  is  first  seen  to  outcrop  from  these  recent  atrata. 

The  plain  of  Masulipatam,  it  is  quite  clear,  once  forced  the  bottom 
of  a  lagoon,  or  marine  lake,  and  was  elevated  and  dried  up  probably  in 
the  post-pliocene  period.  The  channel  of  the  Kistnah,  which  it  ia  likdy 
supplied  much  of  the  fresh  water*  appears  to  have  suffered  a  aouth- 
erly  deflection  from  the  elevatory  forcea  and  consequent  altoatioa 
of  surface. 

At  Bezwarah  the  gneiss  rises  into  a  ridge,  600  feet  high^  running 
N,  E.  and  8.  W.  its  dip  confused  and  contorted.  Through  a  gorge  in  this 
ridge  at  right  angles  with  its  directioip,  runs  t^ie  Kistnah.  N^  evidence 
could  be  discovered  of  the  Kistnah's  having  cut  the  channd  throogh 
the  ridge :  it  a|>pears  to  have  beeii  origii;^!!;  forme4»  Vke  Uie  txaas* 

*  Reffur,  the  black,  tenacious,  but  usually  fertile  toils  of  central  aadSoalheiB  lodia 
vre  known  by  this  name.— Eds. 
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vane  river  cpanee  thvpugh  the  obalk  escarpmeiits  of  the  weel4»  by  the 
elevalory  forces  that  miaed  the  atrata  to  their  preaent  poaition.  The 
featurea  of  the  original  fiaaare  have  doobtleaa  been  modified  by  the 
abrading  power  of  the  river;  which,  when  awelled  by  the  freahea 
entirely  filla  the  gap,  aboat  a  vile  in  width,  ita  aidea  riaipg  rather  pre* 
cipitQiialy  from  the  river*a  banka. 

Beyond  thia  ridge^  which  »  of  no  great  length,  the  anrface  of  the 
coantry  appeara  flat  aa  before,  and  the  rise  from  the  coaata  acareely 
perceptible.  With  regard  to  tike  theory,  of  the  tract  between  Bes* 
warah  and  Condapil^  havipg  once  formed  the  bed  of  an  exteaaive 
lake,  my  friend  Mr.  Muloobpaon  haa  justly  observed,  that,  <'  a  careful 
aturvey  of  the  hills  from  the  aumoiit  ahowa,  that  they  are  ahprt  iBSQ<» 
lated  rangea,  such  aa  are  fou^d  over  the  Cireara  ^d  other  traota  rising 
from  a  level  country ;  and  that  had  a  lake  existed  iq  the  plain  above, 
every  slight  riae  of  the  river  would  have  carried  i|a  watera  rqund  their 
ahouldera  to  the  North  i^nd  South.'' 

The  gneiss  composing  the  ridge  of  Bezwarah  iagameiiferoua,  Clea- 
▼elandite  ofken  replaces  the  common  felspar,  and  rendera  the  gneisa  li- 
able to  decay.  It  conUina  large  veioa  of  quartz^  and  ia  interaected  by 
graenatone  dykes,  the  presence  of  which  may  serve  to  account  for  the 
diatortion  observable  in  ita  atrata. 

A  little  to  the  N.  £.  of  Bezwarah  are  the  diamond  minea  of  Hal- 
lavelly  where  the  gneiss  is  in  some  placea  covered  by  a  oonglemerale 
8andato9%  reaembling  the  diamond  conglomerate  of  Banganpilly  and 
Kumool,  and  of  which  it  appeara  here  aa  an  outlying  patch.  The  dla* 
mouda  are  however  dug  for  in  a  bed  of  gravel  eempoaed  chiefly  of 
rolled  pebblea  of  quartz,  ^andatone,  che? t,  ferruginoua  jaapen  ooaglo. 
nerate  sandstone  aiwl  kunkur,  lying  u^dea  a  atratum  of  dark  mould 
about  a  foot  thick.  E^.  fienza  traced  tl^  eeaglomerate  aaadstone  hence 
bgr  EQoie  and  ^Wbnpi^vdiy  t9»  9%iv^«lfCQtat^ 

Fr^m  Bezwi^i^h  by  Co^dapilly  to  the  yieinily  of  the  W^Apilly 
ghaut,  the  hypogene  aahiata,  chiefly  gneiaa  and  granite  occur.  Eaat  of 
Warapilly  these  rocka  are  covered  by  the  Northern  leminalion  of  the 
Cuddep^h  limeatqne  beds.  Thei  diamond  aandatone  aasocialed  witli 
this  limeaton^  atretches  atill  further  North  aa  already  mentioned,  by 
thj?  d^Mivmd  pit  of  MallayeUy  to  9iMnalootah. 

A  lit0e  North  of  Warapilly,  granite  and  the  hypogene  rocka  con* 
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tinae  to  Hydrabad,  and  48  miles  to  the  N.  W«  of  that  city  to  tbe 
village  of  Moonopilly,  on  the  Beder,  where  they  are  covered  by  the 
great  overlying  trap  formation. 

Most  of  the  rocks  aboat  Hydrabad  are  of  granite,  that  of  Moeb 
Ally  is  of  the  laminar  varietyi  often  approximating  to  gneiss.  Tbe  rock 
on  which  stands  the  celebrated  fortress  of  Golconda,  rises  in  the 
centre  of  the  Valley  of  the  Moossi,  aboat  6  or  7  miles  westerly  from 
Hydrabad,  and  is  composed  of  a  granite  with  reddish  felspar,  trans- 
lacent  qaartz,  with  dull  dark  green  mica,  and  a  few  crystals  of  horn- 
blende. Of  this  granite,  which  resembles  that  of  Syene,  the  domes 
and  outer  walls  of  the  Maasolea  of  the  old  Golconda  kings  are  bnilr. 
Through  this  royal  cemetery  runs  a  dyke  of  a  dark  crystaline  green- 
stone, nearly  E.  and  W.,  which  is  probably  identical,  from  its  direction, 
with  a  dyke  observed  6  miles  west  of  this,  between  the  British  resi- 
dency and  the  great  tank  of  Hussain  Saugur.  The  rocks  of  the  dyke 
bear  evident  marks  of  the  chisel ;  and  no  doubt  furnished  material  for 
the  sepulchres  of  the  Golconda  kings,  which  are  constructed  of  thi^ 
or  an  exactly  similar  greenstone  exquisitely  polished. 

From  Golconda  the  road  towards  Bdder  lies,  for  the  few  first  mlle% 
over  the  low  granitic  ridges  which  form  the  northern  side  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Moossi,  to  Lingumpilly,  near  which  the  ridge  gently 
sinks  into  an  undulating  plain.  Between  this  village,  and  that  of 
Puttuncherroo,  which  is  situate  about  18  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Hy- 
drabad, the  face  of  the  country  has  a  gentle  N.  W.  declination  towards 
the  bed  of  the  Mangera.  Granitic  rocks  constitute  its  basis  aa  far  ss 
Cummumpilly  about  50  miles  W.  N.  W.  from  Hydrabad.  The  gnmite 
is  both  of  the  small  grained,  red  felspathic  variety,  and  large  grained. 
Both  varieties  are  met  with  at  Kundi,  and  Moonopilly  48  miles  from 
Hydrabad.  The  small  grained  is  seen  to  penetrate  the  other  in 
sinuous  veins.  There  is  also  a  third  variety,  fine  grained,  containing 
much  quartz  and  imbedded  nests  of  a  dark  steel  coloured  mica.  Veins 
of  reddish  felspar  with  actynolite,  and  a  little  quartz  also  are  seen.  Both 
granite  and  gneiss,  and  the  veins  by  which  they  are  intersected,  are 
penetrated  by  dykes  of  basaltic  greenstone ;  the  largest  dykes  obeerted 
were  east  of  Puttuncherroo;  a  little  W.  of  LingumpiDy  and  Moo- 
tinghi : — also  at  Sedashipett,  and  Yemanpilly.  The  Mootinghl  dyke 
runs  neariy  N.  and  S.,  the  rest  preserve  an  Easterly  and  Westerly 


the  W.  of  Moonapilly,  rounded  and  angular  fragments  of  the 


.*ly  N.  and  S.,  the  rest  preserye  an  Easterly  and  \K 
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direction*  The  felspar  of  the  granite  and  gneisa  near  the  line  of 
coDtaet,  is  deprived  of  ita  luatre  and  translucency :  and  becomea 
opaqae  and  white  like  porcelain :  the  mica  either  almost  disappears,  or 
shrinks  and  becomes  hard^  compact,  and  of  a  ferrnginous  aspect; 
while  the  rock  en  maste  acquires  a  tendency  to  split  into  rhomboids. 
J^ear  the  line  of  contact  with  the  overlying  trap  a  reddish  felspathic 
zone  ia  observed  similar  to  that  described  aa  occurring  on  the  trap  and 
granite  boundaries  at  Gurdinny  in  the  S.  Mahratta  country,  S*  of 
JBejapore^  which  passes  into  pegmatite  saiL  The  soil  from  Hydrabad 
and  Golconda  to  Puttuncherroo  is  generally  the  light  reddish  sandy 
detritua  washed  down  from  the  granite  heights  in  the  vicinity,  occa- 
sionally mingled  with  nodules  of  a  ferruginous  clay  resembling  the  debris 
of  laterite.  A  little  to  the  N.  and  W.  of  Puttuncherroo,  the  granitic 
soil  thins  out  and  disappears,  leaving  exposed  the  sheet  of  JRegur  that 
underlies  it,  and  which  occurs  first  at  intervals,  but  afterwards  aa  an 
almost  continuous  sheet  from  Moonopilly  to  Beder. 

Between  Puttuncherroo  and  Moonopilly  the  stripe  of  granite 
alluvium  with  which  it  is  alternated  appear  to  have  resulted  from 
the  decay  of  salbandes  and  bosses  of  granite,  which  formerly  outcrop- 
ped from  the  bed  of  the  Re^ur,  but  have  since  crumbled  down  by  a 
process  of  weathering,  which  I  have  described  elsewhere ;  and  being 
washed  by  the  rains,  have  covered  the  surrounding  soil  with  a  sanify 
detritua  thus: — {SeeplaU^  Diagram  No,  I.) 

A.  undecomposed  granite. 

B«  B.  B.  decomposed  granite  forming  an  alluvial  surface  soil. 

C.  C.  Regur. 

Near  Sedashipett,  a  stratum  of  kunkur  intervenes  between  the  Begur 
and  the  granite.  The  surface  of  the  Begur,  where  it  overlies  the  trap 
from  Moonopilly  to  Beder,  is  often  intermixed  with  the  detritus  of 
the  outcropping  trap  and  laterite  rocks  associated.  The  soil  resulting 
from  the  disintegration  of  the  former  is  easily  distinguishable  from 
the  Begur  by  its  much  lighter  and  reddish  tinge,  arising  from  the  per- 
oxidation of  the  protoxide  of  iron  it  contains.  The  deirUus  of  the 
darkest  portions  of  the  trap,  even  before  peroxidation  takes  place,  have 
a  greyish  or  greenish-brown  hue,  totally  dissimilar  to  the  Eegur. 

Bawndary  of  the  great  overlying  trap  formation  of  the  Deccan, — A 
little  to  the  W.  of  Moonapilly,  rounded  and  angular  fragments  of  the 
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trap  of  the  overlyi&g  fonnaiioii,  are  iem  lying  oo  ttnd  psrtialljr  imbed- 
ded in  the  il^tif ,  Wlt%  Msattefed,  higgcd»  ecai>Mii  blocke  6f  a  com. 
pact  cream  and  buff^cdloiired  liitiestoM  iHiaaing  fato  cberL  Tlie 
latter  comaiaed  a  east  of  A  amall  freah  water  riteQ  retembling  a 
Phpsa. 

Asoenditig  th€f  gentle  dope,  b^otid  tike  tillage  of  CiuAiiioiniMllj,  the 
overlying  trap  iraa  first  seen  in  iita  in  a  aeetion  aibrded  by  the  steep 
bank  of  a  Mrllalh  The  trap  is  petTographieally  ideniteal  #ith  that  tf 
Bcjaporei  The  etntotare  is  at  oikm  sheeted  like  that  of  modem  hvsi 
imp^eotly  eAlamnar,  and  globular.  The  globular  trap  disintegrites 
by  a  prooess  of  eoaoentric  eafotiatiofi«  The  eboeeatrie  ooats»  weather 
into  a  htcmn  speokled»  friable  waoke^  wkioh  falling  off  asd  watfisd 
away  by  the  rabi  leaves  the  hard  spheroidal  naelei  of  basalt  seatlersl 
OB  the  sarfoee ;  freqiteatly  in  sach  mtmbers  as  to  present  the  appssr- 
ance  of  having  being  showered  down  by  some  volcano.  These  spheri^ 
vary  in  size  from  a  pigeon's  #gg  to  a  16  ineh  shelL 

Eeosni  coHffhmeraiS.^^k  few  miles  to  the  8.  of  Sedashipet^  a  low 
flat  topped  range  of  hills  is  seen  i  which,  from  the  calcedoflies,  jasper 
and  fragments  of  trap  brotigbt  down  by  the  nullah^  are  probably  of  trsp. 
These  transported  pebbles  have  bsen  farmed  into  a  solid  bed  cemeBlsd 
together  by  lime,  and  form  cliffs  from  three  to  ten  fact  in  thidaesB  oa 
the  nnlkih  bank.  Small  rounded  fragments  of  laterite  are  also  iadiidsl 
in  this  recent  conglomerate,  which  is  also  seen  in  the  beds  of  other  rtft* 
lets  between  Moonapilly  and  Beder.  These  conglomerates  rarely  eifend 
more  than  20  or  30  yards  from  the  present  chaaneb  of  the  strsaw^ 
and  generally  not  above  several  feet.  The  lime  contained  in  the  water 
of  the  stream,  and  its  tributai^  springs,  has  evidently  aa^sted  in  tkB 
consolidation. 

About  four  or  five  miles  8l  W.  from  Hoonapilly,  die  low  range  of  UUi 
there  seen  was  found  to  be  of  trap ;  the  highest  peak  capped  by  i 
lateritic  rock  resembling  that  of  Hor  Muth  S.  of  Bijopore  describsd 
pp.  6  and  7  No.  2  (Seological  notes*  This  laterite  near  its  jmiction  with 
the  trap  passes  into  a  bed  ef  erknsen-spotted,  Itthomargfie  earth  resem- 
bling that  of  the  Nilgherriest  and  is  slightly  impregnated  with  cdctft- 
ous  matter.  The  trap  occupies  the  lowest  situations,  and  coostitalee 
the  basis  of  the  plain  to  Beder,  where  it  is  overlain  by  an  extensive  bed 
of  laterite  200  feet  thick. 
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LateriU  bed  of  Beder.^^The  laterite  bed  of  Beder  commences  about 
16  miles  £S£.  from  that  city ;  it  is  first  seeo  resting  on  the  trap  in  a 
bed  aboat  100  feet  thick,  forming  a  hiU,  shaped  like  a  truncated  conci 
aboQt  two  miles  S W.  from  the  village  of  Sungum.  Thence  it  continues 
capping  the  trap  with  little  interruption,  and  forming  the  surface  rock 
of  the  level  and  extensive  tract  of  table  land  on  which  the  city  of  Beder 
stands.  The  laterite  bed  terminates  to  the  west  about  12  miles  WNW. 
from  Beder,  descending  to  the  plain  by  a  short,  but  steep  declivity 
and  at  its  basis  the  trap  is  again  seen.  It  is  about  28  miles  in  extent 
frons  ES£.  to  WNW.  and  about  22  miles,  from  WSW.  to  £N£.  lU 
average  thickness  is  about  100  feet,  and  maximum  200  feet ;  it  rises  from 
the  trap  of  the  plain  in  abrupt,  and  sometimes  precipitous  acclivities.  The 
supporting  this  table  land  of  laterite  on  the  northern  and  eastern 
I,  are  from  100  to  200  feet  high,  but  much  lower  and  less  abrupt  on 
the  W.  side  where  the  general  level  of  the  country  appears  to  rise.  The 
general  direction  of  the  cliff  line,  marking  the  termination  of  the  bed 
near  Beder,  is  £.  by  S.  but  the  outline  is  irregular,  the  cliffs  forming 
salient  and  re-entering  angles. 

The  plain  on  the  summit  is  almost  one  monotonous  level,  and  less 
broken  by  nullahs  than  is  generally  the  case  on  table  lands.  This  ap- 
pears in  part  owing  to  the  rain  water  being  mostly  drained  off  through 
the  porous  structure  of  the  rock  before  it  has  time  to  collect 

The  height  of  this  table  land  above  the  sea,  as  barometrically  taken 
by  Voysey,  is  2369  feet,  about  200  feet  lower  than  the  indications 
affbrded  me  by  means  of  the  boiling  point  of  water.  Sheets  of 
bare  laterite  impart  a  barren  appearance  to  portions  of  its  sur- 
face. The  soil  resulting  from  the  disintegration  of  the  laterite,  is 
brown  or  reddish,  gravelly  or  pulverulent,  according  to  the  varying 
petrographical  structure  of  the  parts  of  the  rock  of  which  it  is 
composed.  The  soil  formed  from  the  dark  and  silicious  varieties 
is  usually  sterile,  but  that  from  the  softer  and  more  argillaceous  va- 
rieties is  carefully  cultivated,  producing  abundant  mungiri^  or  early 
crops.  The  yellow  jtiore  and  bajra  grown  on  it  are  said  by  natives 
to  be  sweeter  than  those  produced  by  any  other  soils.  It  seems 
probable  that  among  other  causes  of  the  sterility  for  which  later- 
itic  soils  have  been  abused  may  be  ranked  that  of  the  porous 
character  of  the  laterite  when  it  forms  the  substratum  which  carries 

6q 
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offt  he  water,  particular! j  from  the  loose  nliceom  varieties  of  the  toll, 
before  it  has  had  time  to  fertilize  tlie  surface.  lo  the  more  clayey 
kinds  of  the  soil  the  water  is  longer  retained.  In  the  immediaie  ▼ieialty 
of  Beder  the  sell  dees  not  lie  thick,  and  the  trees  have  a  stunted  appear** 
ance,  particularly  the  mango  trees  that  Aade  most  of  the  Mausoiea  and 
Tombs  in  the  precincts.  Wherever  there  is  a  soflKeient  depth  o£  soil 
and  capability  of  retention  of  mmsture,  its  chemical  nature  is  ceitsnilj 
not  against  arboreous  vegetation  as  tlw  pictnres4{iie  banyan  tree,  in 
front  of  the  cavern  spring  in  the  Farabagh  can  testify.  On  the  sum- 
mit of  the  table  land,  a  few  narrow  belts  of  the  regwr  occur  oatoropfiag 
from  the  alluvium,  Voysey  oeunfted  lour  'vrall  defined  aones  of  the 
cotton  soil  on  this  elevated  insulation,  between  Beder  and  Shda* 
pilly,  running  N.  and  S.  and  lying  between  ridges  of  laterite^ 
termed  by  him  *'  Iron  clay."  The  fact  of  its  being  thus  found  on  the 
tops  of  hills,  and  covering  the  bottoms  of  valleys  and  plsins,  at  a 
distance  from  any  river's  course,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  pressnt  ia- 
undations,  militates  strongly  against  the  theory  of  the  regnr  b«ag  a 
fluviatile  deposit  as  thought  by  some. 

The  principal  wild  shrubs  growing  in  the  lateritio  soil  on  the  svlsce 
are  the  Pulas^  the  Kvihtngiy  or  Ckunqu  CMtug  the  Caasia  aorioa- 
lata,  the  Anona  squamosum  Asdeptas  gigantea,  the  BaA\  (Zuphai 
Jajaba)  the  Acacia,  the  cara  thorny  and  the  small  leafed  Burraiiru 

Petrograj^ieal  ekaraeter  ^  Ae  Seder  LtUeHte. 

The  laterite  of  Beder,  generally  speaking,  is  a  purplish  or  bride- 
red,  porous  rock,  passing  into  liver  brown  perforated  by  numerous 
sinuous  and  tortuous  tubular  cavities  either  empty,  filled,  or  partially 
filled  with  a  greyish-white  clay  passing  into  an  ocfareous,  reddish  and 
yellowish  brown  dost ;  or  with  a  lilac  tinted  Ktheomargic  eartlL  The 
sides  of  the  cavities  are  usually  ferruginous  and  often  of  a  deep  brows 
or  chocolate  colour :  though  generally  not  more  than  a  line  or  two  n 
thickness,  their  laminar  structure  may  frequently  be  distinguished  by 
the  nailed  eye.  Before  the  blow-pipe  it  melts  into  a  black  day  at- 
tracted by  the  magnet,  but  is  rarely  so  ferruginous  as  to  entitle  it  to 
the  character  of  an  ore  of  iron ;  though  some  of  the  nodules  are  picked 
out,  and  smelted  by  the  natives.  The  interior  of  the  cavities  hsi 
usually  a  smooth  polished  superficies,  but  sometimes  mammiHary,  s&d 
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sUJactiform  on  a  miaate  scale*  The  hardest  varieties  of  the  rock  are 
the  darkest  coloured,  and  most  ferroginoas.  The  surface  masses  of 
the  softer  kinds  present  a  variegated  appearance.  The  clay  and  litho- 
marge  exhibit  lively  coloured  patches  of  yellow,  lilae»  and  whitCb  inter- 
sected by  a  network  of  red,  purple^  or  brown.  The  softness  of  this 
rock  is  such  that  it  may  be  cut  with  a  spade ;  hardening  by  exposure 
to  the  sun  and  air,  like  the  laterite  of  Malabar.  The  surface  of  the 
harder  or  more  ferruginous  varieties  is  usually  barren,  flat  like  a  pave- 
ment aad  often  presents  a  glaaed  or  semi-vitrified  appearance.  The  de- 
bris of  this  rook  washed  firom  its  surface  by  the  rains  is  often  seen  ac- 
cumulating in  low  situations^  and  reeonsolidating  into  a  nodular  con- 
glomerate ;  when  the  fragments  of  the  laterite  have  been  much  rolled  they 
assimilate  externally  te  pisiform  iron  ore,  but  have  neither  its  speeifle 
gravity,  internal  concentric  atructnre,  nor  distinguishing  lustre.  The 
felspathic  cement  agglutinating  these  nodules  is  often  of  a  deep 
brown  colour,  passing  into  various  lighter  shades  according  to  the 
quantity  of  iron  it  contains,  and  is  evidently  composed  of  the  more 
powdery  parts  oi  the  parent  rook :  this  alluvial  laterite  is  seen  in  all 
lateritic  areas  in  the  8.  of  India  and  is  as  easily  to  be  distinguished  by 
its  nodular  and  pbiform  character,  its  position,  and  the  thinness  of  its 
beds  from  the  true  laterite,  as  the  reconsolidated  debris  of  quartz,  mica, 
and  felspar  is  from  the  true  granite  rooks,  at  the  bases  of  which  it  is  often 
seen,  in  India,  to  accumulate  in  beds  of  some  thickness  and  tenacity^ 
Id  tracu  where  kunkur  and  limestone  prevail,  as  near  Bejapore  and 
Bangwari,  the  lime  often  enters  into  the  cement  of  this  lateritic  alluvial 
conglomerate. 

SectUnu  of  the  laUriie  presented  hy  the  cliffs  and  wells  <f  Beder. 

In  the  sections  afforded  by  the  iiaces  of  the  cliffs  and  deep  wells  of 
Beder  the  laterite  sometimes  presents  a  homogeneous  cellular  structure 
from  summit  to  baae.  Generally  speaking  however,  it  becomes  softer 
and  more  sectile  as  it  descends ;  and  the  cavities  in  the  lower  portions 
are  better  filled  than  those  higher  up.  This  may  be  attributed  in 
some  measure  to  the  action  of  the  rain,  which  falling  on  the  surface 
percolates  through  the  cavities  of  the  upper  portions  of  the  rock  car- 
rying downwards  much  of  the  ochreous  and  lithomargic  earths  they 
contain  until  at  length  the  cavities  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  rock  be- 
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come  80  fall  that  they  form  an  impervious  bed  where  the  water  eoUeeU 
in  hoUowt  and  oavitiea.  Here  it  accamolates  until  it  either  trickkf 
through  the  paaset  of  the  side  of  the  cliff,  or  finds  its  way  out  by  some 
of  the  nearly  horizontal  joints  that  intersect  the  rock.  Such  are  the 
sources  of  the  shallower  wells  and  springs  observed  in  the  substance  of 
laterite  rocks.  The  deeper  wells  and  springs  are  usually  found  at  its  basis 
where  it  rests  upon  the  impervious  trap.  Near  the  line  of  junetioQ 
the  trap  is  almost  invariably  observed  to  be  in  a  state  of  disiategrattoa 
either  as  a  friable  wacke,  or  as  a  brownish  or  greenish  grey  clay.  The 
laterite  is  no  longer  hard  or  porous ;  its  cavities  are  broken  up  or 
filled  with  lithomarge  and  ochreous  earth ;  and  in  short,  it  presents  a 
dense  bed  of  clay  variegated  with  shades  of  purple^  red,  yellow,  and 
white.  This  clayey  state  of  disintegration  of  both  rocks  is  ascribahle 
chiefly  to  the  collection  here  of  the  percolated  water  from  above. 
The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  rocks  is  not  easy  to  distinguish 
as  the  clays  are  intermixed  by  the  water ;  that  of  the  trap  is  easily  to 
be  distinguished  at  a  little  distance  from  the  contact  by  its  greenish 
hue,  and  soapy  feel,  that  of  the  laterite  is  often  meagre  to  the  tooeh, 
and  either  white,  or  tinged  of  various  shades  by  iron.  The  disintegra- 
tion of  the  trap  rock  rarely  extends  more  than  four  or  ^^^  feet  betow 
the  junction. 

The  tubular  cavities  in  the  laterite  have  not  unfrequently  a  hori- 
zontal direction  ;  and,  where  numerous,  impart  a  somewhat  lamiosr 
structure  to  the  rock.  They  are  observed  to  be  most  numerous  where 
the  water,  obstructed  from  passing  lower  down,  is  compelled  to  find 
its  way  to  the  sides  of  the  cliffs ;  empty  sinous  tubes  having  a  genenl 
vertical  direction  are  also  observed  varying  from  a  few  lines  to  one  or 
two  inches  in  diameter  passing  through  the  rock,  one  was  traced  30 
feet  until  it  disappeared  in  a  projecting  portion  of  the  cliff  These 
cavities  are  sometimes  lined  with  drusy  crystals  of  quartz.  The  surface 
of  the  interior  is  generally  ferruginous  and  shining,  and  sometimes  man- 
miliary  and  stalactiform  veins  of  manganese  in  the  iaSeriie,  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  writer  on  laterite  has  noticed  the  occurrence  of  veiai 
of  manganese  associated  with  oxide  of  iron  in  this  singular  rock,  a 
mineral  which  has  probably  afforded  the  beautiful  lilac  colour  seen  in 
its  lithomargic  earth. 

At  the  western  base  of  the  cliffs ;  about  16  miles  W.  by  N.  frsB 
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fieder  and  1^  mile  from  the  village  of  Hulfergab,  on  the  left  of  the 
road  leading  down  from  the  table  land  into  the  plain,  the  laterite  is 
seen  penetrated  by  a  great  namber  of  veins,  which  at  first  sight, 
from  their  dark  aspect  and  slognlar  directioo,  might  be  taken  for  those 
of  basalt.  They  are  composed  of  black,  often  earthy  manganese,  com- 
bined with  iron.  The  veins  are  extremely  tortaons^  and  crossing 
each  other  in  every  direction,  and  give  a  reticulated  appearance  to  the 
rock.  On  the  sides  of  these  veins  the  laterite  is  so  hard  as  to  stand 
oQt  in  relief  from  the  weathered  portions  of  the  rock.  The  veins  are 
osoally  thicker  near  the  bottom  of  the  cliff,  fining  off  as  they  ascend 
until  they  are  gradually  lost  in  the  substance  of  the  laterite :  others  are 
horizontaL  As  they  diminish  from  an  inch  to  a  line  in  thickness, 
they  gradually  lose  the  deep  bluish  black  colour,  becoming  mixed  witK 
the  matter  of  the  matrix,  and  pass  into  a  brown,  yellowish  brown,  and 
lastly,  a  purplish  thread  which  is  lost  in  the  substance  of  the  rock. 

The  bluish  black  substance  of  the  veins  is  compact  and  hard,  in  some 
parts ;  sectile  and  earthy  in  others,  easily  frangible.  Before  the  blow 
pipe,  per  «e,  it  is  converted  into  a  black  slag  affected  by  the  magnet ; 
with  borax  it  fuses  into  a  bead  of  amethyst  coloured  glass. 

The  indurated  sides  of  the  veins  are  of  a  mottled  reddish  grey  colour, 
resembling  indurated  lithomarge :  portions  of  the  greyish-white  clay  in 
their  vicinity  acquire  an  almost  vitreous  hardness  and  a  cellular  fritty 
aspect,  a  dull  greenish  enamel  lines  most  of  the  cavities  in  the  laterite : 
the  lithomarge  is  slightly  indurated.  The  fritty  parts  of  the  rock  exhi- 
bit traces  of  calcareous  infiltration.  The  greyish  white  clay  fuses  into 
a  greenish  enamel  similar  to  that  lining  the  cavities.  The  pure  litho- 
marge undergoes  little  alteration,  before  the  blow  pipe ;  does  not  fuse 
but  becomes  indurated,  darker  and  more  mottled.  The  impure  varie- 
tiea  exhibit  in  the  reducing  flame,  minute  greenish  globules. 

The  lithomarge,  and  the  greyish  white,  and  coloured  clays,  all  emit  air 
bubbles,  when  placed  in  water,  they  also  slightly  decrepitate  but  do  not 
fall  to  pieces ;  with  water  they  form  a  plastic  clay.  The  purer  varieties 
of  lithomarge  are  little  adhesive,  feel  meagre ;  the  streak  and  fracture  is 
earthy :  that  of  the  white  clays  shining,  feel  slightly  greasy  to  the  tonch. 

It  must  not  remain  unnoticed  that  near  at  the  base  of  the  laterite 
cliQ  in  which  the  maganese  veins  just  described  occur,  runs  a  dyke  of 
compact  and  exceedingly  tough  basalt,  occupying  the  space  of  a  few 
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yards  in  breadth  between  the  laterite  and  the  trap  of  the  plain.  Theie 
I  was  unable  to  discover  any  veins  of  aiaganese  either  in  the  latter  or 
the  basalt. 

The  basalt  of  this  dyke  is  seen,  in  the  bank  of  an  adjoining  nnllak^ 
to  assume  both  the  gldbalar  and  columnar  straotnre, 

VaUey  of  denudoHon.'^At  the  N.  £.  extremity  of  the  diffii  of  Bsder 
an  instructive  example  of  a  valley  of  denudation  and  eseavntioB  aboot 
a  mile  in  breadth  is  afforded,  of  which  the  following  is  a  SectioB. 
It  shows  at  the  same  time  the  immediate  superposition  of  the  laterils  sn 
the  overlying  trap  of  the  Deccan.  (PkUe  Diagram  No,  II.) 

A.  A.  Are  cliffs  of  laterite  from  120  feet  to  90  feet  high  onee  evidently 
a  continuous  bed  over  R  B^  B.  sheeted  trap  and  amygdaloid^  and 
occupying  C.  C.  The  space  D.  D.  hard  ferruginous  masses  of 
Though  evidently  much  waterwom  and  disrupted,  they  have 
fully  maintained  their  position  against  the  transporting  effects  of  the 
stream,  which  not  only  stripped  off  the  laterite  and  denuded  the  sob* 
jacent  trap,  but  excavated  the  latter  to  the  d^h  of  many  feet  having 
the  hard  mass  Ba.  in  the  centre^  and  the  valley  of  denudation^  and 
excavation  D.  D. 

This  valley  runs  E.  by  S.  and  over  the  plain  at  ita  eaatem  extremity 
are  scattered  the  harder  nodular  fragments  of  the  stripped  laterite 
mingled  with  regur,  and  the  recent  lateritic  alluvium  of  the  adja- 
cent cliffs. 

Economical  uses  of  ike  laierUe  of  £sd!fr.— -The  laterite^  particularly 
its  closer  varieties,  has  been  largely  used  in  building  the  city  walls ; 
in  the  revetements  of  its  ditches,  wells  &c.  and  in  the  oonatmetion  of 
the  more  common  cemeteriea  The  principal  ediftoes,  walls,  and  bas- 
tions of  the  fortress  are  of  the  trap.  The  laterite  quarries  of  Beder  re- 
semble those  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  and  Canara,  but  are  deeper  in 
consequence  of  the  sectile  beds,  which  are  usually  preferred,  lying  deeper 
below  the  surface  than  in  Malabar,  where  the  far  greater  moisture  of  tke 
atmosphere  may  have  some  effect  in  preserving  the  OHMsture  and  seeti* 
lity  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  rock.  Both  rocks  harden  on  exposure  te 
the  air.  There  is  little  appearance  of  stratification  in  the  difi ;  end 
on  the  other  hand,  no  tendency  to  a  prismatic,  columnar,  or  ^obdsr 
structure.  The  rock  has  much  the  appearance  of  thoee  eoomoQsiy 
thick  bedded  sandstones,  where  in  cliflb  even  of  200  feet  high  there  is  as 
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alternatioB  of  other  bed8»  and  the  rook  appears  one  anstfrntifonn  trap 
often  deft  by  ▼eitical  fiMurei,  into  oolumns  and  pianacleB. 

I  have  dwelt  longer  upon  the  sabject  of  the  Beder  laterite,  thaa  it  at 
iret  ai^lit  migbt  appear  to  merits  btU  I  may  plead  in  eztena«tioB  that 
it  ia  the  Ikst  bed  aeen,  beyond  the  fratutic  aad  by  pogeae  area,  resting  on 
tbe  overlying  trap  (a  rock  and  the  nature  of  the  rock  on  which  it  rested 
had  been  diffiefently  stated  by  Ji^^ohnsoB  and  Voys^,  by  the  former  as 
gnuiiie»  tbe  qaestkui  however  by  this  visit  has  been  set  at  rest  for  ever) 
wbieh  probably  belongs  to  the  tartiary  period.  Calder  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  only  general  view  of  Indian  geology  hithorto  published, 
and  whose  ideas  have  been  quoted  by  some  eminent  Eoropean  feologists, 
terms  laterite  "a  oontemporaneous  rock  associating  with  trap,  and  com- 
meneing  only  where  tlie  overlying  trap  ends,  a  little  to  the  N.  of  fiankote, 
or  Fort  Victoria,  and  thence  covering  ihe  primitive  rocks  of  the  Gfaants 
and  W.  coast  to  Cape  Comorin".   Now  the  laterite  of  Beder,  and  many 
other  localities,  some  of  which  will  be  described  in  the  course  of  this 
paper,  lies  beyond  the  area  of  the  reoks  termed  primitive  by  Mr. 
Calder,  and  rests  upon  the  overlying  trap  ;  it  has  never  been  observed 
underlying  or  alternating  with  it,  therefore  the  only  pvooft  available,  viz. 
that  of  superpositioB  and  non-alteration,  tend  to  prove  its  more  recent 
and  nen-contemporaneous  origin ;  a  point  of  great  importance.     The 
eziatence  in  it  of  veins  of  manganese  and  of  large  beds  of  the  same 
mineral  I  afterwards  discovered  ia  the  laterite  area  capping  tbe  granitic 
and  hypogeae  rooks  of  the  Kupputgode  range  in  the  S.  Mahratta  coun- 
try are  remarkable  facts  worthy  of  note,  ibr  until  we  find  beds  and 
veins  of  this  mineral  in  the  granitic  and  trappean  rocks  underlying  the 
laterite  we  most  be  slow  to  admit  the  theory,  advocated  by  several 
geologists,  of  the  latter  being  nothing  more  than  the  result  of  the  re- 
cent disintegration  of  the  former  rocks  in  tUti     The  beds  of  lignite 
jdiacovered  by  General  Cullen  and  myself  in  the  laterite  of  Malabar 
and  Travancore,  and  the  deposits  of  petrified  wood  in  the  red  hills  of 
Pondicherry  in  a  rock  which  though  differing  in  structure^  I  con^ 
sider  as  identical  in  age  with  the  laterite,  and  other  facts  too  long  for 
enumeration  here  point  rather  to  its  detrital  origin,  like  sandstones. 
I  do  not  ever  recollect  having  seen  in  the  laterite  resting  on  the 
overlying  trap  any  fragments  of  the  calcedonies  or  zeolites  that  of- 
ten so  greatly  abound  in  the  rock  immediately  below  it,  a  fact  which 
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while  decisive  against  the  decomposition  m  tUu  theory,  woold  lead 
as  to  the  inference  that  the  laterite  owed  its  origin  to  the  detritus  €f 
other  rocks  than  the  overlying  trap. 

Laterite  by  many  geologists  in  Eorope  is  soppoeed  only  to  friage 
our  coasts,  and  exist  as  a  thin  cap  on  the  ghaut  summits ;  eveiy  day 
however  is  adding  to  our  knowledge  of  its  extent  in  the  interior  of  the 
peninsula,  and  it  is  evident  not  only  that  it  must  have  covered  it  focmeriy 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  at  present ;  but  that  it  has  since  bcea 
much  broken  up  by  the  subsequent  denudation  of  which  on  the  siaall 
scale,  Beder  affords  a  specimen  (vide  section.)  The  efieets  of  this 
denudation  however,  are  visible  on  the  grand  scale  in  the  interior  of  8. 
India,  where  the  jtops  of  mountains  of  granite,  hypogene  locks^  aad 
sandstone  many  miles  asunder  are  seen  capped  with  laterite  in  afanosl 
horizontal  beds,  and  little  or  no  laterite  in  the  intervening  plains  and 
valleys.  As  in  Mac  CoUoch's  description  of  the  great  denudation  of  the 
red  sandstone  on  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Ross-shire.  It  is  impossiUe  to  com* 
pare  these  scattered  and  detached  portions  without  imagining  that  the 
whole  intervening  country  has  once  been  covered  with  a  great  body  of 
laterite,  enormous  masses  of  which  have  been  removed  by  deandih 
tion.  The  same  remarks  might  be  applied  with  some  modificatiea 
to  the  suligacent  sandstone.  Some  fragments  of  this  great  denudatieB 
may  be  recognised  in  the  laterite  gravel  and  clay  which  overspreads  the 
surface  of  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  which  when  reoonsolidated  it  is 
often  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the  true  laterite,  from  which  it  has 
been  derived  and  for  which  it  has  often  been  mistaken. 

Prom  Beder  to  CalUanyy  Trap  and  Laieriie. 

It  is  now  time  to  resume  our  journey  towards  the  old  Jaiu  city  of 
Calliany,  more  lately  the  Metropolis  of  the*  Kings,  a  provincial  city 
under  Aurungzebe  and  now  under  the  Nizam. 

From  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  of  Beder,  a  plain,  based  on  trap  amygda- 
loid abounding  with  calcedonies,  zeolites,  and  calc  spar,  broken  only 
by  a  few  slight  undulations,  extends  to  Calliany  near  which  the  sor- 
face  undergoes  a  gentle  but  considerable  ascent,  a  few  belu  of  the 
reconsolidated  laterite  gravel  just  described  cross  the  road  resting  oa 
the  trap,  and  are  evidently  derived  from  some  high  laterite  cliA  to  the 
W.  and  N.  of  the  city  to  which  I  traced  the  debris.     On  one  of  these 
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heights  stood  a  few  denuded  laterite  clifPs  about  20  or  80  feet  high, 
lomlated  from  each  other  by  spaces  4  or  5  feet  wide  and  resembling 
those  already  delineated  in  the  Beder  valley  section.  A  piece  of 
Stlcedony  was  picked  np  in  the  gravel  bat  none  coald  be  discovered 
hi  the  nnfractnred  laterite.  The  trap,  in  the  form  of  waclLe,  here 
aaderlies  both  the  laterite  and  its  detritoe ;  the  line  of  demarcation  Is 
perfectly  defined  and  distinct. 

Buxaar  egeavaled  in  the  Laierite  eUfft  af  CaUiany. 

Nearer  Calliany  the  bed  of  laterite  gravel  is  sacceeded  by  laterite, 
which  forms  a  low  ridge  of  hills  immediately  to  the  West  of  the  town* 
A  street  has  been  cot  from  the  rock,  running  along  the  side,  about  mid* 
wsy  up  the  ascent,  in  the  scarp  of  which  a  long  row  of  now  deserted 
houses  and  shops  have  been  excavated,  and  also  small  caves  supported 
bj  pillars  of  the  laterite  left  untouched,  while  excavating.  The  bases 
•f  the  diflk  in  the  vicinity  are  quarried  for  the  softer  variety  of  the 
hterite,  which  is  carried  off  in  baskets,  ground  with  water  into  a  plastie 
day,  and  used  as  a  water  proof  covering  to  the  tops  of  the  flat  roofed 
hoDses  of  Calliany.  The  laterite  is  here  called  by  the  natives  from  its 
vonn-eaten  appearance  Aire  ka  puitkur^  or  tilika  puUhur.  The  Ta* 
mills  call  it  ehori  kuiloo^  vetiie  and  euUoo  and  on  the  Malabar  coast 
U  is  termed  siika  cuUoo. 

The  wells  here  are  of  considerable  depth.  The  temp,  of  one,  35  feet 
to  the  surface  of  the  water  was  78^  & — Temp,  of  air  in  shade,  89* ; 
the  boiling  point  of  water  206"*  5'— Temp,  of  air  84.^' 

The  soil  between  Beder  and  Calliany  is  principally  lateritic  mixed 
with  the  detrilna  of  the  subjacent  trap  crossed  in  a  few  situations  by 
sones  of  regur^  often  blended  with  the  trap  and  laterite  soils,  the  low 
flat*topped  hills  avoided  by  the  route  appear  to  be  of  laterite  resting 
on  the  trap. 


From  CaiUany  to  Outburgah, 

The  laterite  continues  firom  Calliany  to  a  few  miles  beyond  Mnrbl» 
a  distance  of  about  15  miles,  forming  long  flat- topped  ranges  of  hills 
rising  about  100  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  table  land,  and 
vtuming  K.  8.  E.  They  are  separated  by  narrow  flattish  valleys  having 
« ihnthir  direction  to  that  of  the  hills,  and  to  that  of  tho  wider  valley 
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separating  the  Beder  and  Cailiany  laterite  cliffa :  thej  preaeni  the  otaal 
appearances  of  vallies  of  denudation,  and  in  many  places  the  trsp  and 
amygdaloid  underlying  the  laterite  have  been  exposed. 

At  Marbi  the  laterite  table  land  of  Cailiany  is  descended  to  a  terraea 
or  step  of  comparatively  level  land,  where  the  trap  and  Ita  associated 
wacke,  amygdaloids  «nd  hanker,  are  the  only  rocks  met  with. 
A  little  N.  of  Golbargah  another  terrace  formed  by  these  rocks,  is 
descended  to  the  still  lower  level  on  which  the  city  stands  in  ths 
valley  of  the  Bhima,  about  12  or  14  miles  to  the  N.  of  the  preseat 
channel  of  this  fine  river.  About  10  miles  S.  of  the  city,  beds  of 
limestone  outcrop  from  the  trap  between  the  viUsges  of  Nondiposr 
and  Sinnoori  and  continue  forming  the  bed  of  the  Bhima  at  Firoiabad, 
dipping  slightly  towards  the  S.  W.  The  limestone  continnea  on  theep* 
posite  or  S.  bank  of  the  river  about  4  miles,  a  little  to  the  N.  E.  of  ths 
village  of  Gownully,  where  it  is  again  overlaid  by  the  trap.  {Phk 
Diagrenn  No.  III.)  is  a  rough  section  from  the  table  land  of  Calliaay 
to  the  S.  bank  of  the  Bhima,  comprehending  a  tract  of  land  about  60 
miles  N.  and  S.  exhibiting  extensive  denudation  ;  both  laterite  and  trsp 
having  been  stripped  oflp  the  subjacent  limestone  exposed  In  the  vallsf 
of  the  Bhima.  On  the  South  side  of  the  valley  the  trap  re*appesr% 
but  the  softer  laterite  has  been  entirely  swept  away. 

A   Laterite  *1     Rolled  and  waterwom  fragments  cfths 

B.  B.  Trap  once  forming  T^P  ^^'^^  *°'  •"^  ^"»  ^^"""^  andgravd 

a  continuous  sheet.  >o^«''y'»«  ^^«  limestone,  at  a  disunce  of  t«e 
^  T  .  %  or  three  miles  from  the  present  channel  sf 

J  the  river,  and  far  above  the  reach  of  iti 
highest  floods.  The  traces  have  all  the  appearance  of  having  besa 
formed  by  the  action  of  water. 

Iron  smeliing  at  Murbu 

It  must  not  be  omitted  to  mention  that  at  Murbi,  near  the  edge 
of  the  Cailiany  uble  land,  and  the  adjacent  village  of  Boghlrry,  the  BMce 
ferruginous  nodules  occurring  in  the  laterite  are  collected,  roaslsd, 
coarsely  pounded,  and  smelted.  The  furnace  at  Murbi  is  a  small  oa% 
«nd  capable  of  smelting  about  one  JTucAsi  maund  of  IS  seets  ptf 
diem.  The  ore  is  subjected  three  times  to  the  action  of  the  Are » tviss 
to  reduce  ii  and  cleanse  it  from  dross  by  beating  the  half  molten  nasi 
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wilh  heavy  hammen ;  and  the  third  time  to  form  it  into  bars,  and 
other  forms  conTenient  for  agricaltarai  implements ;  which  are  sent  to 
Oolbergah,  and  Calliany.  These  markets  are  also  supplied  with  iron 
from  Mogampilly  in  the  Koil  Talook.  The  ore,  which  is  in  the  form 
•f  nodules,  often  exhibits,  on  fractured  surfaces,  stripes  of  hiematic  red 
sarthy  ore^  alternating  with  others  of  a  metallic  iron  blue.  It  is  sold 
by  the  people  who  collect  it  to  the  iron  contractor  on  the  spot  at  the 
fits  of  3^  Hydrabad  rupees  the  Kucha  maund  of  12  seers. 

Litkoioffic  charader  of  theFirozabad  Hmettone  and  7Vap«.— The 
denuded  limestone,  in  lithologic  character,  closely  resembles  that  of 
Kuddspah,  Kumool,  WaraptUy  and  Talicota,  no  fossils  were  found 
in  it.  The  prerailing  tint  is  a  greyish  blue,  strings  of  small  spherical 
carities  ooeur  in  it  as  in  the  limestones  just  alluded  to,  some  empty, 
ethera  filled  with  a  brown  ferruginous  dust 

The  trap  has  often  a  porphyritic  structure,  imbedding  crystals  of 
a  dall  olive  green  mineral,  which  in  disintegration  assume  a  greenish- 
blown  tingcb  and  finally  fall  out,  leaving  oavities  iu  the  rock.  They 
are  not  unlike  some  varieties  of  olivine,  a  mineral  occasionally  seen  in 
this  trap ;  a  great  development  of  hunker  is  observed  in  its  fissures 
previous  to  coming  on  the  outcropping  of  the  limestone. 

The  Bhima  River.'^The  Bhima  is  about  600  yards  in  apparent 
breadth  at  Firozabad,  its  temp.  78"^  Faht.  temp,  of  air  90*.  Approxi- 
mate height  of  bed  above  sea  by  boiling  point  1730  ft  The  waters 
were  swollen  and  muddy  from  the  Monsoon  rains  (Jone)  and  running 
St  the  rate  of  2^  feet  per  second.  A  tumblerful  of  the  water  deposit- 
ed about  ^*  its  bulk  of  a  fine  reddish  brown  sediment,  which  efferves- 
ced with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  evidently  the  debris  of  the  trap,  amyg- 
daloids  and  limestone  rocks,  over  which  it  passes.  The  banks  are 
•helving^  and  composed  of  the  laminar  greyish  blue  laminar  limestone 
covered  with  silt  and  regur^  and  their  surface  strewed  to  a  considerable 
distance  on  either  side  with  rolled  fragments  of  agates,  calcedonies 
te  marking  the  extent  of  the  floods. 

•  The  bed  has  been  hollowed  in  the  limestone,  exposing  shelving  sur- 
^s  of  the  rock,  in  some  places  perfectly  bare,  others  covered  with  silt 
or  a  gravel  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  an  egg,  fragmenu  of  trap, 
and  limestone,  calcedonies,  jasper,  and  agates.     In  consequence  of  the 
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disorders  committed  by  the  irregalar  Arab  soldiery,  the  town  of  Firwe- 
bad  bad  been  almost  deserted :  and  the  ambihars  with  their  baaket 
boats  had  qaitted  the  ferry  which  was  now  uofordable  and  the  watsr 
niDning  with  considerable  rapidity.  The  village  people  coUeeted  a 
namber  of  pampkins,  and  aboat  noon  they  succeeded  in  netting  theis 
together  and  constructing  a  tolerable  raft,  with  which  the  stKaa 
was  easily  crossed. 

The  sources  of  this  fine  river  rise  in  the  western  ghaata  a  little  te 
the  N.  and  8.  of  Poonah ;  after  watering  the  fertile  plains  of  the  coub- 
try  of  the  Marhattas,  where  its  banks  are  famous  for  the  breed  of  horsss 
and  mares  from  which  the  hardy  cavalry  of  this  warlike  race  has  bssa 
chiefly  supplied,  and  flowing  S.  Easterly  towards  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
over  the  almost  continuous  sheet  of  the  great  overlying  trap  formaiisQ 
of  the  Deccan,  it  joins  the  Ristnah  on  the  granite  and  hypogene  area  of 
Hydrabad  about  50  miles  direct  distance  8.  £.  from  Firoiabad.  It  con- 
tributes to  the  Kistnah  many  of  the  Pi^H  duri  of  the  overlying  trap 
formation  that  are  rolled  along  its  bed  over  more  than  half  the  peaui* 
jiula. 

t      Trap  Farmaiionfram  the  righi  bank  of  the  Bhima  to  the  imieHie 

cf  IngUsewara. 

The  trap  again  covers  the  limestone  a  little  to  the  N.E.  of  the  villsgs 
of  Gonnully,  about  4  miles  from  the  river :  the  latter  rock  is  seen  eat* 
propping  for  the  last  time  at  the  base  of  a  low  hill  of  trap  betwees 
GowncoUy  and  Sunnoo.  The  trap  is  amygdaloidal,  veined  with  knnksr, 
and  imbedding  calcedonies  and  calc  spar. 

From  Sunnoo  to  Jyattaky  the  calcedony  is  seen  both  in  veins  wai 
nodules,  and  passes  into  plasma ;  the  colour  varies  from  the  li| 
tinge  of  apple  green  to  the  deep  hue  of  heliotrope  into  which  it 
in  some  translucent  varieties  the  colouring  matter  is  despoeed  in  ddi* 
cate  moas-like  filaments,  the  colouring  matter  of  the  plasma  has  not 
been  exactly  ascertained  by  chemists,  but  it  seems  to  be  sinulsrts 
that  of  the  heliotrope,  both  disappearing  before  the  blow-pipe.*  Thi 
colour  of  this  variety  of  plasma  when  exposed  to  the  redodng  flssM 
changes  to  a  purplish  white,  the  plasma  becoming  opaque  and  eanif 
frangible.     I  have  little  doubt  that  the  red  spou  of  the  variety  of  Gales* 

*  Perhapa  silicate  of  Iron  f  that  of  Heliotrope  being  the  xwl  oxide  r— Eds. 
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dooy  tanned  heliotrope  are  derived  from  thin  beds  of  fine  bright  red 
bole  whioh  are  often  aeen  alternating  with  the  trap^  and  in  nettt,  in  thia 
vieinity. 

The  surface  of  the  conntry  to  Sindaghi  presents  the  long»  low,  fla^ 
step-like  elevations  of  trap,  separated  by  plains  along  which  the  ronte 
lies,  and  running  in  a  S.E.  direction.  The  soil  is  usually  the  detritus 
of  the  trap  and  laterite  in  belts  and  patches  of  a  grey  colour,  and  dark 
red,  sometimes  sandy ;  the  vegetation  stunted  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
Acacias  the  Cassia  Auriculataand  Hingun  thorn.  On  a  fallen  blight* 
ed  acacia  amid  the  low  jungle  I  observed  a  chameleon  perched  motion* 
less,  with  his  head  erect  and  jaws  wide  open,  as  if  indeed  making  a  meal 
fli  the  afternoon  breeae.  His  akin,  which  mimics  the  prevailing  hues 
of  surrounding  objects ;  blue  when  basking  beneath  a  cloudless  sky, 
and  emerald  when  shaded  by  the  forest's  verdure^  had  here  so  strongly 
assimilated  that  of  the  black  and  ashy  white  stem  on  which  he  lay,  that 
at  first  I  thought  it  was  a  singular  excrescence  of  the  wood  itself. 

A  little  to  the  N.  W.  of  Sindaghi  the  summit  of  a  ridge  is  observed 
covered  with  globular  masses  of  a  compact  basaltic  trap,  underlain  by 
a  bed  of  the  fine  red  clay  imbedding  a  profusion  of  2leolites,  also 
heliotrope,  plasma^  geodes  of  calcedony  lined  with  quartz,  crystals, 
semiopal,  cacholong  agate,  and  calc  spar,  resting  on  a  greenish  grey 
wacke.  Both  rocks  are  veined  and  interstratified  with  Kunker  of  a 
somewhat  cancellar  structure.  The  horizonul  layers  of  Kunker  are 
often  from  10  to  12  inches  thick.  The  softer  wacke  and  amygdaloid, 
in  weathering  often  leaves  the  harder  layers  of  Kunker  projecting  from 
the  surface.     (PiaU  Diagram  No.  V.) 

A  Globular  basaltic  trap.  B  Red  amygdaloid*  C  kunker  layer.  B  red 
amygdaloid.  C  Kunker  layer,  D  Wacke. 

From  Sindaghi  by  Ipperghi  to  Ingleswara,  the  aspect  of  the  country 
is  much  the  same  as  from  the  Bhima  to  Sindaghi,  but  the  plains  become 
flatter,  more  extensive,  and  more  intersected  by  nullahs.  At  Ipperghi 
the  trap  assumes  the  rich  brownish  purple  or  chocolate  hue  of  the 
trap  of  Bejapore,  and  is  seen  in  the  bed  of  the  rivulet  resting  on  a 
beautiful  red  zeolitic  amygdaloid :  the  line  of  contact  is  marked  and 
distinct :  heliotrope  and  plasma  are  less  common  here. 

Indications  of  the  laterite  are  perceived  before  reaching  Ingleswara 
in  beds  of  its  detritus  re*cemented  by  a  brown  ferruginous  and  calca- 
reous paste,  also  fragments  of  chert  and  a  variety  of  limestone  por- 
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phjry.  At  anticipated,  tlie  laterite  was  found  capping  a  ridgo  of  tiap 
and  wacke  a  little  to  the  8.  W.  of  lagleawara  preaentang  a  similar  deve* 
lopment  of  ihe  lithomarge  near  the  line  of  contact  with  the  trap  as  ob^ 
served  at  Beder.  The  latter  rock  passes  into  a  friable  greeDtab  wacks^ 
and  also  into  a  dark  amygdaloid  containing  spheroidal  cavities  often 
filled  or  lined  with  green  earth. 

The  hill  of  Ingleswara,  marked  by  an  old  tower,  is  principally  com*' 
posed  of  wacke  penetrated  by  flattisliy  apparently  compressod,  veiaa  of 
fibroos  arragonite.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  are  scattered  globular  and 
angnlar  fragments  of  basaltic  trap;  while  partially  imbedded  in 
the  soil  covering  its  sides,  are  rough,  scabrous-looking  blocks  of  a 
light  coloured  rock,  resembling  altered  limestone  passing  into  chert. 
These  blocks  are  mostly  angular,  from  generally  6  inches  to  two  fast 
thick,  have  a  whitish  exterior  so  rough  in  aspect  and  t<Hich  as,  in  these 
respects,  to  resemble  trachyte,  and  when  fractured  the  small  gliateoing^ 
red,  and  white  calcareous  crystals  they  imbed,  might  at  firat  sight  be 
taken  for  those  of  glassy  felspar.  The  softer  and  more  cryatalliae 
portions  of  this  singular  rock  effervesce  with  acids.  It  occurs  also^  in 
detached  blocks,  on  the  wacke  at  the  base  of  the  laterite  cliffs  8.  W. 
of  Ingleswara.  The  rock  here  is  more  compact,  homogeneous^  less 
crystalline  in  structure  and  exhibits  dark  dendritic  delineationa.  Some 
fragments  are  partly  coated  with  a  thin  bluish  white  enamel,  which  is 
apt  to  assume  a  botryoidal  form ;  on  its  surface  are  seen  numerous  small 
white  globules  of  white  enameL  Among  the  lateritic  debris  intermta- 
gled  with  these  blocks  are  interspersed  numerous  nodules  of  a  black  cine- 
ritious  looking  mineral,  containing  cavities  filled  with  an  impun^ 
earthy,  brown  manganese ;  their  black  outer  crust  is  often  so  indurated 
as  to  give  fire  with  steel.  Before  the  blowpipe,  per  ee  it  reddens  slightly 
and  exhibits  minute  globules  of  a  bluish  white  enameL 

The  following  section  will  exhibit  the  position  of  these  blocks  of 
eherty  limestone  as  they  occur  on  the  sides  of  a  valley  of  denudation 
and  excavation,  a  mile  in  width.     {PlaU  Diagram  No.  IV.) 

A.  Laterite,  overlying  trap  at  B.  and  stripped  off  at  £  and  B.  b. 

B.  B.  b.  Trap. 

C.  Globular  basaltic  trap. 

D.  D.  Blocks  of  whitish  scabrous  limestone  passing  into  dust  and 
half  imbedded  in  lateritic  gravel. 

E.  Valley  of  denudation  and  excavation. 
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The  Limestone  hae  very  much  the  appeaninee  of  the  freshwater 
limestone  of  Nirmnl,  Moonapilly,  and  Koolkonda  between  Golberga 
and  Mnctnl,  and  has  evidently  been  broken  op  and  altered  by  the 
basalt.  The  angalurity  of  the  fragments  and  their  little  waterworn  ap* 
pearance»  prove  that  this  bed  most  have  been  deposited,  and  existed  us 
sun,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  present  locality.  The  blocks  were 
not  observed  in  the  centre  of  the  valley,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  limestone  was  only  a  littoral  deposit,  or  that  its  fragments 
were  carried  away  by  the  aqueous  current  by  which  the  valley  was 
excavated.  The  laterite  cli£Ps  of  Ingleswara  like  those  of  Beder,  Son* 
dar,  and  on  the  western  coast,  are  cavernous :  one  of  the  caves  near 
the  sommit,  is  held  sacred  by  the  Hindoos.  The  entrance  was 
barred  by  a  locked  gate ;  it  is  said  by  the  natives  (credat  Judsens) 
to  communicate  with  another  similar  cavern  on  the  hill  of 
Nageswar,  also  said  to  be  of  laterite,  aboat  three  coss  to  the  S.  W. 
Near  the  mouth  is  one  of  those  remnants  of  the  strange  ophitic  adora- 
tion that  prevailed  over  great  part  of  S.  India,  in  the  shape  of  an  image^ 
of  which  the  upper  portions  resemble  those  of  a  young  female^  and  the 
lower  terminating  in  the  coils  of  a  serpent.*  Ingleswara  is  famed  in 
Hindoo  annals  as  the  place  where  the  nuptials  of  Buswapa  the  founder 
of  the  great  sect  of  Jungums  and  Singayets,  and  the  overthrower  of 
the  Jain  dynasty  of  Calliany,  were  celebrated*  The  small  laterite  hill 
of  Bart  muih  his  birth  place,  is  at  a  little  distance. 

From  Ingleswara  to  about  1 1  miles  S.  W.  of  Bagwari,  trap,  wacke 
and  amygdaloid  form  the  basis  of  the  plain  where  its  southern  limit 
is  again  crossed  to  the  hypogene  area.  A  reddish  felspathic  zone,  similar 
to  that  already  noticed  in  the  Bejapore  notes,  intervenes  between 
the  trap  and  the  gneiss,  which  is  first  seen  to  outcrop  in  the  bed  of  a 
nullah  between  the  villages  of  Hungraghi  and  Wondal,  where  a  section 
is  afforded  showing  the  thinned^out  edges  of  this  great  coule^  of  trap 
resting  on  and  coating  the  reddish  intervening  felspar  zone.  This  zone, 
or  ealbande,  is  probably  nothing  more  than  the  altered  gneiss. 

The  mica  in  the  gneiss  is  replaced  by  hornblende  and  at  a  little  dis- 
tance^ the  gneiss  passes  into  hornblende  schist.  Both  rocks  are  highly 
inclined,  dipping  westerly ;  gneiss,  felspathic  veined  and  interspersed 

*  We  have  in  the  Momuiii  a  douMe  image  of  this  kind  fonned  by  two  female  busts 
with  terpent  terminationt.— Em. 
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with  qaarlz  eootinaea  to  the  left  or  N.  bank  of  the  KUtnah  to  Chimla- 
ghi  where  it  disappears  ODder  beds  of  a  blaish  limestone  resembliDg  that 
of  Firosabad.  The  gneiss  is  in  some  sitoations  capped  bj  laterite 
fragments  of  a  greyish  blue  and  buff  limestone ;  the  latter  cryatalliM 
and  efferTescing  feebly  with  acids,  and  penetrated  by  tortaoos  veins  of  the 
dark  chert*  A  few  globular  boulders  of  granite  and  greenstone  are 
scattered  over  the  low  hill  of  Chimlaghi,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  floods 
of  the  Kistnah.  They  have  a  mgged  waterwom  exterior.  The  hill  ttssif 
Is  eapped  with  a  layer  of  kunker,  varying  in  thickness  froai  a  lew 
inches  to  five  feet,  imbedding  nodules  of  a  ferruginous  clay  and  angn* 
lar  fragments  of  a  grey  and  dark  coloured  chert,  a  bed  of  which  is  sesn 
intervening  between  the  limestone  and  the  gneiss.  The  kunker  btd 
rests  upon  disturbed  strata  of  the  bluish  limestone,  so  much  broksa 
up  that  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  the  dip,  or  direction  of  the  roek^ 
The  gneiss  underlying  the  limestone  imbeds  crystals  of  calc  spar. 

From  the  junction  of  the  Kistnah,  and  the  Gutpurba  near  Chimla- 
ghi, by  Knlladghi,  to  the  West  of  the  falls  of  GolLauk  mi  the  eastern 
flank  of  the  Western  Ghauts  a  limestone  and  sandstone  formation  sop^ 
posed  to  be  identical  with  those  of  Cuddapah  and  Warapilly,  extendi^ 
with  partial  outcroppings  of  the  hy  pogenes,  and  a  few  patdies  of  over* 
lying  trap  and  laterite.  The  nature  of  the  rocks  composing  the  sua* 
mitsofthe  Ghauts  inmmediately  behind  the  falls  of  Gokauk  have  not 
been  noticed.  A  little  further  south  they  are  composed  of  the  bypogens 
schists  and  granitic  rocks  covered,  partially,  to  the  Sea  at  Gos, 
Vingorla  and  Malwan  by  laterite.  North  of  Malwan  the  overlying  trap 
is  almost  the  exclusive  rock  seen  to  Sura).  Of  the  geology  of  the 
Southern  Mahratta  country  I  intend  speaking  more  fully  in  a  sabss> 
quent  paper. 
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Wednesday  Btfenmff,  3rd  Jolt,  1844. 

The  stated  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the  Society's 
Rooms  at  half-past  8  r.  u. 

The  following  list  of  Books  presented  and  purchased  was  read  :^ 

Books  received  for  the  Meeting  qf  the  Astatic  Society,  July  8^  1844. 

The  Penny  Cyclopedia,  VoU.  25,  26  for  1848,  and  Vol.  27  for  1844.— Parchased. 

Transactiona  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  &c.— Presented  by  the  Society. 

The  Bdinborgh  New  Philosophical  Joamal  for  October  1842  to  January  1844.  ^Pre- 
sented by  the  Editor. 

Estado  de  las  Islas  Filipinas,  Vol.  2,  1844.— Presented  by  the  Author. 

M<moire  sur  I'ldtegraphie,  par  Don  Sinibaldo  de  Mas,  Pamphlet.— Presented  by  the 
Author. 

Vocabulaire  I'ldtegraphique  Franks,  &c.  by  D.  D.  Pamphlet.— Presented  by  D.  D. 

Sketch  of  the  System  of  Education  in  Practice  at  Bruce-Castle  School,  Tottenham, 
London. — Presented  by  Mr.  H.  Piddington  on  the  part  of  the  Proprietor. 

The  Oriental  Christian  SpecUtor.— Presented  by  the  Publisher. 

Calcutta  Christian  Observer  for  June  1844, 2  vols.— Presented  by  the  Publisher. 

Journal  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  of  India— Presented  by  the 
Society. 

Joaraal  Asiatique,  for  Sept.  and  October,  1843.— Presented  by  the  Editon. 

Joamal  des  Savants,  Nov.  1843.— Purchased. 

The  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Philosophical  Magasine,  Nos.  154, 155  and  156. 
—Presented  by  the  Editor. 

Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  Nos.  95  and  96, — Presented  by  the 
Society. 

The  AthensBum  for  April  6th,  18th,  20th  and  27th.— Purchased. 

The  Meteorological  Register  for  May  1844. — From  the  Surveyor  General's  Office. 

Read  the  following  letter  from  the  Carator  Maseum  of  Economic  Geo- 
logy and  Geological  and  Mineralogical  Departments  :— 

H.  ToRRSNs,  Esq.  Secretary,  Asiatic  Society,  ^c.  ^c.  ^c. 

Sib,— I  beg  to  report  for  your  information,  that  we  have  received  from  Government 
but  a  part  of  our  Indent  for  apparatus  and  re-agents  for  the  use  of  the  Museum  of 
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Economic  Geology,  and  that  it  will  remain  with  the  Society  to  consider  how  the 
remainder  can  be  supplied. 

In  the  accompanying  lists,  which  comprise  the  articles  still  nnprovided,  the  prices 
marked  are  European,  converting,  as  our  Calcutta  Chemical  dealeci  usually  do,  shit* 
lings  into  rupees. 

The  amount  of  the  two  lists  herewith  so  calculated,  is  : — 

Go's.  ViM, 

Purchases  from  European  shops,  or  to  be  obtained  from  Europe,  ••        ••  392    8   0 

Bazar  purchases,  • •        ••        ••     12    8   0 


Go's.  Bs.    405    0   0 
Say  Co*s.  Rs.    400    0   0 
But  of  this  first,  a  part  of  the  Indent  can  be  reduced  or  dispensed  with  at  present. 
3.  A  part  is  probably  not  procurable  here,  except  perhaps  at  a  price  which  dioold 
not  be  paid  unless  the  object  was  indispensably  required. 

3.  A  part  may  be  obtained  at  lower  prices,  and  a  part  I  can  present  to  the  Labora- 
tory from  my  own  stock  of  apparatus  and  re-agents. 

Altogether  then,  I  should  hope,  that  with  a  gradual  outlay  of  at  most  Go's.  Rs.  250; 
I  shall  be  able  to  manage  for  a  considerable  time,  but  this  outlay  is  really  requisite; 
because  in  a  Laboratory  the  better  it  is  furnished,  the  faster  the  work  can  be  carried 
on ;  and  the  delays  of  preparing  or  even  of  purchasing  apparatus  or  re-agents  at  the 
time  when  wanted,  even  if  they  are  then  obtainable,  are  most  wasteful  and  diseoorsg* 
ing. 

1  should  not  forget,  Sir,  to  remind  you,  that  of  the  Government  allowance  for  contia- 
gencies  of  the  Museum,  whatever  can  be  saved,  I  am  applying  gradually  to  the  pvr- 
chase  of  the  necessary  books,  and  that  the  Laboratory  series  both  the  Society's  own 
departments  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy  as  well  as  the  Museum' of  Economic  Geology. 

I  am.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  Servant, 
Calcutta,  the  Srd  July,  1844.  Hbnrt  Piddington, 

Curator  Museum  Economic  Oeohgp, 
and  Geological  and  Miueraloffical  Deparunent. 


Resolved, — That  the  necessary  parchasea  for  the  Laboratory  as  explain- 
ed in  the  lists  accompanying  the  letter,*  be  authorized  to  the  amount 
stated. 

Read  the  following  Letters  from  Messrs.  W.  and  H.  Allen  and  Co.,  the 
Society's  Booksellers  and  Agents : — 

Hbnrt  Piddington,  Esq.  AmstamU  Secretary  to  the  AsiaUc  Sodeiy^ 

Sir. — We  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  17th  February, 
enclosing  letters  for  the  Vice-ChanceUors  of  the  Universities  of  O&ford  and  Cambridge^ 

*  Which  it  is  not  worth  while  to  print. 
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and  likewise  for  Trioity  College,  Dublio.  They  have  been  delivered,  and  we  have  ac« 
knowledgmenta  for  the  same. 

The  **  Britannia,**  hae  arrived,  and  the  sii  cases  of  Books  consigned  to  us  by  her» 
shall  be  delivered  agreeable  to  the  instructions  contained  in  Mr.  Torrens'  letter  on  the 
flubject 

We  are,  Sir, 
Limdon,  29M  April,  1844.  Your  faithful  servants, 

Wh.  H.  Allbn  &  Co. 

Hbnrt  Torrbns,  Esq.  V.  P.  and  Secretary  to  the  Asiatic  Socieip  qf  Bengal, 

Sib,— We  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  esteemed  favor,  dated 
the  7th  March,  which  reached  us  this  morning. 

We  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  making  the  arrangement  you  desire,  with  an  emi- 
nent Sculptor,  for  the  execution  of  a  Bust  of  Bryan  H*  Hodgson,  Esq.  We  shall 
make  a  point  of  seeing  Mr.  Hodgson  soon  after  his  arrival.  You  may  assure  the  Presi- 
dent and  Memben  of  your  Society,  that  our  best  attention  is  at  all  times  given  to  their 
conunaads.  We  shall  address  you  again  on  the  subject  as  soon  as  a  Sculptor  has 
been  decided  upon. 

We  are,  Sir, 

London,  6th  Mof,  1844.  Your  most  obedient  servants, 

Wm.  H.  Allbn  &  Co. 


The  Secretary  itated,  that  as  ordered  at  the  laat  meeting,  the  Committee 
of  Papers  had  been  requested  to  decide  on  what  number  of  copies  of  the 
Sobda  Ratnakar,  by  Baboo  Goropresad  Roy,  the  Society  should  itself  sub- 
scribe for  while  recommending  the  work  to  the  favorable  notice  of  Govem- 
menty  and  that  25  copies  had  been  determined  upon  by  the  Committee. 
It  was  finally  Resolved,  that  as  proposed  at  the  previous  meeting,  the 
Society  do  subscribe  as  above,  and  strongly  recommend  the  work  to  the 
attention  of  Government  in  the  Education  Department. 

Read  the  following  Letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of 
India,  Secret  Department:— 

Ko.  430  of  1844. 

From  the  Secretary  to  the  Oovemment  qf  India ,  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Asiatic 

Society,  dated  Fort  William,  the  79th  June,  1844. 
Foraign  Department,  Secret. 
8jb» — By  direction  of  the  Governor  General  in  Council,  1  have  the  honor  to  transmit 
to  you,  for  such  notice  as  the  Society  may  deem  it  to  merit,  the  enclosed  copy  of  a 
report  by  Migor  F.  Mackeson,  C«  B.,  on  the  Survey  of  the  road  from  Siisa  to  Bahawol^ 
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pore,  with  remtrkf  on  the  eonntry  tnTenad,  the  nature  t&d  capabilities  of  tho  load. 
and  the  effect  its  opening  will  ha?e  npon  different  channels  of  commerce. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

B.  CURRIB, 

Fori  WiUiam,  Secretary  to  the  Ocvemmemi  qf  htiiB> 

the  79th  June,  1844. 


Read  the  followiDg  Draft  of  a  Letter  to  be  addressed  to  Govemmenty  soli- 
citing its  support  for  M.  Gallery's  translation  of  the  Great  Encydopefic 
Dictionary  of  Kang-Hi: — 


To  T.  R.  Datidson,  Esq.  OJieiatmg  Secretary  to  GooemmeiU  qf  ttidia^  Home 

DeparimenU 

Sib,— I  am  directed  by  the  Honorable  the  President  of  the  Asiatic  Society  to  r^ 
quest,  that  you  will  convey  to  the  iiight  Honorable  the  Governor  General  and  Conadl, 
the  earnest  recommendation  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  in  Cavor  of  the  Bey. 
Pere  Gallery  of  Macao,  now  engaged  in  a  translation  of  the  great  Chinese  Encyclo- 
pedic Dictionary  of  Kang-Hi. 

2.  An  Extract  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  the  6th  December  1843, 
is  entered  marginally  respecting  the  undertaking  of  this  great  work,  and  the  support 
which  the  Society  has  itself  endeayoured  to  afford  to  its  able  and  energetic  projedor. 
1  haye  also  to  request,  that  you  will  lay  before  the  Right  Honorable  the  Goyeiaor 
General,  the  accompanying  Prospectus  of  the  work,  together  with  a  specimen  si 
the  Typographical  execution  of,  more  particularly,  the  Chinese  characters  occur- 
ring in  it.  The  Prospectus  is  published,  it  will  be  observed,  in  English  as  well  ss 
French. 

3.  Circumstances  have  occurred,  occasioning  a  casual  delay  in  making  this  recom* 
mendation ;  but  the  Society  does  not  regret  this,  as  the  progress  of  events  in  China 
since  it  took  up  the  intention  of  addressing  Government  in  behalf  of  Mens.  Gallery, 
has  more  and  more  tended  to  prove  the  great  and  all-important  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived in  the  intercoune  of  Englishmen  with  the  Chinese,  from  a  critical  knowledge  of 
the  niceties  of  their  language,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  their  habits,  cnstomi 
and  modes  of  thought. 

4.  The  Society  is  of  opinion,  that  the  creation  of  a  comprehensive  book  of  reference, 
bearing  upon  the  above  heads,  would  be  the  truest  and  best  mode  of  placing  such  ad- 
vantages within  the  reach  of  Europeans,  whom  the  course  of  business,  or  the  spirit  of 
enterprise,  may  lead  to  the  shores  of  China ;  and  it  is  by  a  correct  and  ample  abstiact 
translation  of  the  great  Chinese  Encyclopedia,  that  the  Society  think  such  a  book  of 
reference  may  be  best  obtained. 

6.  It  would  be  a  source  of  infinite  gratification  to  the  Society,  were  it  pemutted  to 
inform  Mons.  Callery,  that  the  patronage  and  support  of  the  Government  of  Britidi 
India  had  been  accorded  to  him  $  and  should  the  Right  UoooraUe  the  Govsupr 
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General  think  fit  to  go  e?en  beyond  thii,  and  draw  the  attention  of  the  Home  Aatho<% 
ritiet  to  the  wofk  in  question,  there  it  no  doubt  but  that  Slons.  Gallery  will  ha?e  ob« 
tained  by  this  double  act  of  kindneM»  a  degree  of  support  of  the  most  valuable  nature 
to  his  undertaking. 

1  have,  &c« 

H.  TORBBNS, 

y,  P,  and  Secretary,  Asiatic  Sodetj^ 
Asiatic  Society's  Booms,  Calcutta,  itk  July,  1844. 

Read  the  following  Letter  from  J.  Owen,  Esq.  with  the  Prospectaa  to 
which  it  refers : — 

H.  ToRBBMs,  BsQ.  Secretary  qf  the  Asiatic  Society* 
Si  A— I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  the  Prospectus  of  a  little  work  nearly  ready  for  the 
press,  illustrative  of  the  customs  and  habits  of  that  portion  of  the  Hill  Tribes  bordering 
on  Assam,  known  as  Nagas,  drawn  up  at  the  suggestion  of  Major  Francis  Jenkins,  and 
respectfully  solicit  the  honor  of  the  Society's  name  heading  the  subscription  list 

Should  this  work  pay  its  own  expenses,  1  shall  afterwards  goon  with  a  series  describ- 
ing each  tribe  separately* 

Caicutta,  78tk  June  1844,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedt.  servant. 

John  Owbn. 
Sseiraetsfrom  Maior  Jenkhu'  Letter. 
**  From  your  position  you  have  better  opportunities  of  learning  something  of  the 
habits,  languages,  and  political  divisions  of  that  portion  of  this  people  on  our  N.  B. 
frontier  than  any  other  Europeans. 

**  Should  you  be  willing  to  adopt  this  suggestion,  I  would  propose  your  drawing  up 
a  paper  for  presentation  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  to  whom  it  would  be  very  acceptable, 
aa  it  wovld  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  stock  of  information  of  the  Border  Tribes." 

True  Extracts, 
Dated  Sibpur,  1st  February,  1842.  Joan  Owbn* 

The  Secretary  wee  requested  to  place  himself  in  eommanication  with 
Mr.  Owen,  so  as  to  enable  the  Society  to  form  some  judgment  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  proposed  work. 

Read  the  following  Letter  from  Don  Sinibaldo  de  Mas,  in  reference  to 
the  books  named  therein  :^ 

Monsieur  le  Secretaire* 

J'ai  Thonneur  de  vous  prier  de  vouloir  bien  soumetre  ft  Texamen  de  Tacademie 
do&t  vous  diriges  les  interessants  travaux  I'essai  ci>joint  sur  une  des  plus  grandes 
questions  qui  puissant  occuper  rintelligence  humaine.  Si  je  n'avaii  consult^  que 
mes  forces,  je  n'aurais  pas  appel4  I'attention  des  corps  savans  sur  un  travail  trop  in- 
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complet  qui  ne  contient  que  les  premien  dements  d'un  syiteme,  mais  la  nature  lai^me 
de  la  quettion  que  j'ai  abord^e  me  fait  deairer  que  les  id6ee  fondamentales  demoa 
essai  soient  ezamin^ei  par  det  jnges  compitents. 

J'ai  auni  Thouneur  del  vous  en?oyer  deux  Tolumes  que  j'ai  public  demiereDeat 
•ur  les  Isles  Philipines.  C'est  un  rapport  officiel  qui  fut  6crit  pour  le  gouvememffBt 
e8pag[nol. 

Je  vous  prie  de  me  croire,  Mouiieury  avec  la  plus  haute  coosideration. 

Votre  tree  humble  serviteur. 

Macao,  17  Mai  de  1844.  Sinibaldo  Db  Mas. 


The  presentation  was  duly  appreciated,  and  a  suitable  letter  ordered  to 

be  addressed  to  the  able  authors  of  the  works  submitted. 

Read  the  following  Letter  from  the  Royal  Bavarian  Academy  of  Mu- 
nich:— 

TramUkUon  qf  a  German  Letter  from  the  Royal  Bavarian  Academy  qf  Sciemcts  ai 

Munich,  to  the  Asiatic  Society  qf  Bengal, 

The  Royal  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Munich  being  prompted  by  the  ardeat 
wish  to  extend  their  literary  communications  also  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal, 
with  which  they  have  not  hitherto  been  connected^  ha?e  honored  me  with  the  pri- 
vilege to  express  their  sentiments  with  regard 4e  this  subject*  i  beg  to  asasnre  yoa, 
that  it  is  as  desirable  to  the  Royal  Bavarian  Academy  to  lay  the  results  of  their  om 
labours  before  the  eminent  members  of  your  Society,  as  to  be  acquainted,  as  soon  as 
possible,  with  those  researches,  which  are  made  by  the  Asiatic  Society,  for  the  reputa- 
tion as  well  of  their  members,  as  for  the  advantage  of  Science ;  while  the  Royal  Ba- 
varian Academy  of  Sciences  will  not  fail  in  acquainting  you  with  their  transactioas 
by  written  communications  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  classes,  by  their  Bulletins  which 
form  a  part  of  their  Journal,  published  undet  the  title  **  Gelehrte  Anzeigen***  and  by 
transmitting  to  you  their  Essays  and  their  publications,  they  indulge  in  the  hope  to  be 
honored  with  your  conununications,  and  consider  an  exchange  of  the  larger  Memoin 
(the  series  of  Dissertations  in  complete  copies,)  as  especially  desirable* 

The  Royal  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences  would  most  gladly  enter  on  such  an 
exchange,  and  have  thought  proper  to  state  the  most  convenient  mode  of  their  mutnai 
intercourse  in  the  Appendixt 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c« 
(Signed)  FaaYBBSo* 


It  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Papers  to  recommend  to  the  Society, 
what  would  be  in  its  opinion  the  best  method  of  meeting  the  wishes  of  the 
Bavarian  Academy. 
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Read  the  foilowisg  Letter  from  Hugh  Cumming,  Esq.  addressed  to  the 
Zoological  Curator : — 


80»  Oower  Street,  Bedford  Square,  London,  January,  1844. 

My  DBAS  Sir,— Hayiog  been  informed  by  yariona  of  your  scientific  friendfl  here, 
of  your  anxious  desire  of  increasing  the  Museum  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  I  have 
done  myself  the  pleasure  of  forwarding  by  my  nephew,  Mr.  Benson,  a  collection  of 
land  and  fresh  water  Shells  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  with  their  names,  &c.  collected 
by  me  there,  and  which  I  beg  you  will  favour  me  by  offering  to  the  Society  in  my 
name,  in  exchange  for  other  shells  of  India. 

In  the  box  there  are  805  species  and  Tarieties,  in  duplicates  and  triplicates ;  to  each 
belongs  a  number  which  refers  to  the  accompanying  list  of  names,  localities  and 
authors. 

1  presume  from  the  high  standing  of  the  Society,  that  it  has  numerous  benefactors 
from  the  gentlemen  who  fill  the  high  offices  under  the  Honorable  Company,  in  the 
variotts  parts  of  India,  and  its  dependencies. 

Although  I  have  upwards  of  11,000  species  and  Tarietxes  of  Marine  and  Land  Shells 
in  my  cabinet,  I  do  not  possess  more  than  10  or  12  species  of  land  or  fresh  water 
shells  that  have  been  collected  under  the  dominion  of  the  Honorable  East  India 
Company. 

If  the  Society  have  any  duplicates  of  either  land  or  fk'esh'Water  shells,  which  could 
be  given  to  me  in  exchange,  I  should  feel  most  obliged,  and  if  the  Society  have  but 
few  species,  it  can  make  up  to  me  in  quantity  in  lieu  of  quality.  I  should  also  feel  par- 
ticularly obliged  by  the  specimens  being  good  and  live  ones.  By  this  means  I  shall 
be  able  to  make  exchanges  with  my  friends,  with  those  which  I  shall  not  require  for 
my  own  cabinet ;  for  the  collectors  in  England  are  very  poor  in  true  Indian  land  or 
Jreah-water  shells. 

Should  it  lay  in  my  power  to  asiist  the  Society  by  further  adding  to  its  desiderata, 
I  shall  be  most  happy  to  do  it. 

At  Mr*  Reeve's  request,  I  have  sent  the  twelve  fint  parts  of  his  Conchologia 
Iconica,  which  work  he  began  to  publish  last  January,  and  as  it  is  by  far  the  most 
useful  and  complete  work  that  has  ever  been  published,  and  also  executed  in  the 
first  style ;  may  I  beg'you  to  procure  the  Society's  name,  as  a  subscriber  to  it  The 
parts  now  sent  can  be  kept,  and  the  succeeding  monthly  parts  can  be  received  by  the 
Society's  bookseller  in  London.  The  money  for  those  now  sent  can  be  paid  by  a 
bill  on  London. 

Mn  George  B,  Sowerby,  Junior,  has  also  requested  me  to  send  his  Thesaurus  Con- 
chyliorum,  of  which  three  parts  have  been  published,  and  the  fourth  will  be  out  on 
February  IsL  I  presume  from  the  style  of  both  works,  that  the  Society  will  be  much 
pleased  with  them*  All  the  figures  of  both  works  are  drawn  and  coloured  by  George 
B.  Sowerby,  Junior,  and  each  of  the  works  has  been,  and  will  be  published  in  such  a 
minner,  as  not  to  interfere  for  some  years  to  come  with  each  other.  Each  part  is  a 
complete  monograph  of  the  family  figured,  as  far  as  known  in  Europe.  These  works 
will  be  most  valuable  to  the  Society's  library,  and  a  reference  to  all  known  shells. 
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Both  Mr.  Sowerby,  Junior,  and  Mr.  Reeve,  requested  the  favour  that  you  will  be 
pleased  to  point  out  the  utility,  tdelity,  and  cheapnew  of  the  worki.     The  Theaaarw 
can  be  kept,  and  ordered  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Iconica. 
In  hopes  that  the  Society  will  be  pleased  with  the  shells  and  the  two  works, 

1  remain,  My  dear  Sir, 

Your's  truly, 

Hugh  Commiiig. 


With  reference  to  this  proposal  some  conversation  ensued.  It  was 
thought  by  some  members,  that  generally,  and  as  an  usual  practice,  the 
system  of  private  exchanges  might  be  carried  further  than  comported  with 
the  character  of  the  Society,  the  objects  of  its  institution,  and  the  true  in- 
terests of  science,  which  might  perhaps  eventually  be  better  served  by  send- 
ing, at  all  events  in  the  first  instance,  duplicates  of  all  kinds  to  the 
Honorable  the  Court  of  Directors,  from  which  the  Society  receives  such 
warm  and  liberal  support,*  and  subsequently  to  all  national  and  public  es- 
tablishments, both  English  and  Foreign,  the  Society  rather  taking  its  chance 
as  to  returns,  than  as  now  contributing  to  enrich  private  cabinets.  Nothing 
definite  was,  however,  proposed,  but  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hseberlin  undertook  to 
draft  and  submit  his  views  on  the  subject,  so  that  those  of  other  membeia 
of  the  Committee  of  Papers  might  also  be  elicited,  and  perhaps  some  definite 
proposal  be  submitted  to  the  body  of  the  members  on  the  subject,  whidi 
it  was  allowed  on  all  sides  is  one  of  very  great  importance. 

A  curious  dulcimer  used  by  the  Arracanese,  was  presented   by  W. 
Peacock,  Esq.  which  excited  much  attention. 


Rbpokt  op  thb  Corator  op  MosBuy  Economic  Gbologt,  and  GsoLoeicaL 

AND  MlNBRA LOGICAL    DaPARTyBNTS,  FOR  TBB  MONTB  OF  JoNB  1844. 

I  should  perhaps  commence  my  report  of  this  month  by  eaying,  that  we  have 
received  from  Government  the  following  letter  in  relation  to  an  indent  made  opoa 
the  H.  C's  Dispensary,  and  with  it  the  articles  allowed  by  GoTemmeut. 

«  8m  also  ProoeMUsgt  for  April  1841,  No.  100;  Vol  x.  p.  €«  and  M  •(  the  bottom. 
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No.  1456. 

From  Under^Saentwry  to  the  G^Mmawnt  ^  Biagal,  to  the  Vice  Prendmit  and  S$ertt4inf  of 
ihg  AdaHe  Sodtty,  dated  Pert  WiiUttm,  5nl  Jwte,  IIM. 

SiBy-— I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  dated  the  1 0th 
March  last,  submitting  an  indent  for  Chemical  Apparatus  and  Re- agents,  required 
for  the  Laboratory  of  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology. 

9.  In  reply,  I  am  directed  to  state,  that  the  Deputy  GoTemor  of  Bengal  haTiog 
consulted  the  Medical  Board,  they  hare  been  pleased  to  comply  with  the  indent  co 
the  extent  shewn  in  the  accompanying  list,  which  specifies  the  articles  and  the 
quantities  of  them  available  in  the  Dispensary  for  the  purpose  in  question. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

A.  Tl7RNBULL, 

Under'Seey.  to  the  Govt»  tf  Bengal, 

Without  entering  into  details  which  would  not  interest  the  meeting,  I  may  say, 
that  we  have  now,  with  what  we  had  before  purchased  and  provided  in  various 
ways,  about  two-thirds  of  what  is  required,  so  far  to  furnish  our  Laboratory,  that 
generally  speaking,  its  operations  can  go  on  when  required  without  the  loss  of  time 
and  imperfection  of  research  which  arise  from  a  deficiently  provided  one ;  and  for 
the  remaining  third,  which  is  fortunately  the  least  expensive  one,  we  shall  be  enabled 
I  hope  to  supply  it  from  the  European  shops  and  Bazars,  so,  as  at  no  great  cost  to 
the  Society,  to  avoid  the  loss  of  time  and  labour  which  the  preparation  of  our  own 
re- agents  and  apparatus  entails.*  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  say,  for  it  may 
a  little  enlighten  many  who  have  no  conception  of  the  difficulties  attending  chemi- 
cal research  in  India,  that  I  have  recently  found  that  it  is  impossible  to  procure  even 
so  common  an  article  as  chemically  pure  Carbonate  of  Soda  in  Calcutta  I  None  of  the 
shops  having  any  but  the  common  pharmacopeial  drug,  which  always  contains  a 
little  sulphate  or  muriate,  or  both.  Professor  O'Shaughnessy  informs  me,  that  he 
has  also  fuled  in  finding  any. 

Geoiogieal  and  MinerakgicaL^-We  have  received  firom  Captain  Newbold,  M.  N.  I. 
a  valuable  paper,  being  a  *'  Note  on  a  recent  Fresh-water  Deposit,"  with  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  origin  and  age  of  the  Kuokur  of  the  South  of  India,  and  supposed  de- 
crease of  thermal  temperature,  which  throws  much  light  on  the  origin  of  this  curious 
mineral,  at  least  in  that  quarter  ;  and  it  is  hoped,  that  Captain  N.,  with  his  known 
activity  of  research,  will  not  lose  sight  of  this  subject,  forming  as  it  does,  one  of  the 
great  problems  of  Indian  Geology*  The  paper  should  have  early  insertion  in  our 
Joamal. 

^f  Sec  letter  and  resolation  at  p.  IxiU  and  ]xiv. 

M 
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Muitum  of  Eamamie  Geology. 

We  have  received  here  from  Mr.  Sanders,  five  bottles  of  mineral  water  near  Mod- 
mein,  but  I  hare  deferred  their  examination,  as  well  as  eveiy  thing  else  of  the  kiad, 
to  be  able  to  go  on  with  the  Laboratory  arrangements,  and  the  clearing  offaooM 
arrears  of  work  which  have  accnmulated  in  that  department. 

Mr.  De  Oamier,  at  my  request,  has  obligingly  furnished  the  Museum  with  three 
samples  of  the  best  Nazos  emery,  as  prepared  for  the  use  of  manufactursn  at 
home* 

For  all  the  foregoing  communicationB  and  presentations,  the  best  thanks 
of  the  Society  were  voted. 


Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society  for  the  month  o/"  August,  1844. 
WedMtday  Everung^  the  7th  Jugust,  1844. 

The  uiual  Monthly  Meeting  took  place  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  7th 
August,  at  8|  r.  u.    The  Honorable  the  President  in  the  Chair. 

C.  F.  Bnckland,  Esq.,  C.  S.  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Society,  and  the 
usual  communication  was  ordered  to  be  made  to  him. 

New  Member,  Captain  Mackensie,  B.  N.  I. 

Proposed  by  the  Honorable  Sir  H.  T.  Maddock,  seconded  by  the  Honor- 
able the  President. 

The  following  list  of  books  presented  and  purchased,  was  read: — 

Booh  reeewidfor  tht  Meetiftg,  on  tfm  7th  Auguti,  18*4. 

1.  The  Meteorological  Regiiter  for  Jaaucry  1844.  Pram  the  Snrwejor  Qeneral'f 
Office. 

2.  Transactioni  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Vol.  LiV.  for  1844.— Presented  by  the 
Editor. 

3.  The  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History  for  1844,  Nos.  156,  l67  and  158.— 
Purchased. 

4.  The  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Philosophical  Magazine,  Sd  series,  Nos. 
156,  157  and  158.— Presented  by  the  Editor. 

5.  The  Calcutta  Christian  Observer,  for  June  and  August,  1844.— Presented  by  the 
Editor. 

6.  Journal  Asiatiqae,  ou  Recueil  de  M^moires  1844,  No.  9.— Presented  by  the 
Editor. 

7.  The  Oriental  Christian  Spectator,  July  1844.— Presented  by  the  Editor. 

8.  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  two  Nos.  Vol.  II,  January 
and  February  1844.— Presented  by  the  Editor. 

9.  The  Palms  of  British  India,  from  the  Calcutta  Journal  of  Natural  History.— 
Presented  by  Or.  W.  Griffith. 

10.  The  Athen»ttm  for  May  4th,  Ilth,  18rh,  25th  and  June  1st  1^,  from  the  Editor. 

11.  The  Singapore  Tide  Register  in  six  sheets. — From  Government. 

12.  A  general  Catalogue  of  the  Fixed  Stars,  from  Observations  made  at  Madras  in 
the  yean  1830,  1843.— From  GovernmenU 

13.  Meteorological  Register  kept  at  the  Honorable  Company's  Observatory  Madras. 
—Presented  by  Government. 
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14.  Sixty-eight  ipare  Nos.  of  the  Asittic  Jonniftl  for  the  yean  1833;  Not.  12;  1881, 
Nos.  10;  1837,  Nos.  6;  1838,  Nos.  9;  1840,  Nos.  12;  1841,  Nos.  12;  1842,  Not.  12; 
1843,  Nos.  3.— Presented  by  John  Marshman,  Esq. 

15.  Lardner*s  Cabinet  Cyclopadia,  on  Electricity,  Vol.  II. — Purchased. 

16.  Ayeen  Akbery,  or  the  Institutes  of  the  Emperor  Akber,  Vol.  II. — Presented  by 
F.  S.  Owen,  Esq. 

17.  General  Register  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Serrice,  from  1790  to  l84i.^Pr«seBted  by 
the  Author. 

18.  The  DabisUn,  or  School  of  Manners,  Translated  by  Shea  and  Troyer,  3  Vols.— 
From  the  Oriental  Translation  Committee. 

19.  Ibn  Khallikan's  Biographical  Dictionary,  translated  by  McGleckin  de  Slans, 
2d  Vol.  From  the  Oriental  Translation  Committee. 

In  refereiice  to  the  donation  of  68  spare  nnmben  by  Mr.  Marahnum, 
tbe  Sub-Secretary  stated,  that  he  had  been  fortunately  enabled  to  supply 
that  gentleman  with  one  of  the  early  numbers  to  complete  his  set,  bat 
that  as  these  numbers  were  often  inquired  for  and  very  scarce,  though 
many,  no  doubt,  might  be  in  existence ;  it  would  be  desirable  to  make  it 
known  that  the  Society  would  be  thankful  for  all  spare  and  odd  copies  of 
the  Journal  which  might  be  scattered  about  in  private  hands,*  and  would 
in  exchange  be  happy  to  assist  in  completing  Tolnmes. 

Read  the  following  letter  from  Messrs.  W.  and  H.  Allen  and  Co.  the  So- 
ciety's London  agents : — 

H.  ToRRiNs,  Btq,  Vice  President  and  Secretary  to  the  Asiatic  Society  q^  Bem^ 
SiB,^The  six  cases  of  Books  consigned  to  our  care  by  the  **  Britannia,"  hare  been 
duly  received  and  forwarded  to  their  respective  addresses.    The  duty  and  other  ex- 
penses on  the  Books  will  be  repaid  to  us  by  the  institutions  receiving  them.    We  have 
the  pleasure  to  enclose  you  receipts  for  the  cases. 

The  Heads  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  have  intimated  their  wish  to  send  yoor 
Society  a  case  of  books  in  return  for  those  received  from  you.    We  have  oHered  oar 
services  in  forwarding  them  to  India. 
Nothing  has  yet  been  heard  of  the  "  Earl  of  Hardwicke.'* 

We  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 

Tour  faithful  servants, 
London,  ZUt  May,  1344.  Wy.  H.  Allbn  and  Co. 

And  the  following  from  his  Grace  the  Lord  Primate  of  Ireland,  Chan* 

cellor  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

H.  ToRRiNS,  Bsg, 
Sir,— I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  accompanied  with  a  case  of 
books  from  the  Asiatic  Society  for  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  1  am 
requested  by  the  Provost  and  Fellows  of  the  College,  to  express  their  thanks  to  the 

*  As  in  the  Mofussil,  whence  we  should  be  happy  to  pay  the  baoghy-postage,  parti- 
ularly  for  early  numbers. 
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A<uUic  Society  for  this  ?alaabIo  and  acceptable  pretent.  1  am  also  requeited  to 
inform  jou,  that  the  Headt  of  the  UniTenity  assent  with  pleasure  to  the  proposal  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  relative  to  a  reciprocal  presentation  of  recent  publications.  An 
order  has,  in  consequence,  been  given  to  their  booksellers  to  prepare  a  box  of  books 
lately  issued  from  the  University  Press,  for  immediate  transmission  to  London,  to 
be  thence  forwarded  to  the  Society.  It  wilL  contain  the  eleven  volumes  of  Arch- 
bishop Usher's  works  already  republished,  and  some  other  works.  As  soon  as  the  new 
edition  of  the  Archbishop's  works  shall  be  completed,  another  box  of  books  will  be  for- 
warded. I  am,  Sir, 

With  much  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 
Londm^  \^ih  May,  1844.  John  U.  Armagh. 

From  M.  de  Villemain,  Minittre,  de  1'  Insffuction  Publiqae  a  Paris. 

Monsieur,  — — ,  J'ai  re^u  la  lettre  que  vous  m'avei  fait  I'konneur  de  m'^crire  pour 
m'informer  de  I'envoi  que  vous  a  fait  la  Society  AsCatfque  de  Calcutta,  d'une  caisse 
de  livres  orientanx  qui  vous  paraltraient  destin^  &  6tre  oiferts  au  gouvemement  Fran 


Je  vous  prie,  Monsieur,  de  vouloir  bCen  m'addresser  ces  livres  &  Paris,  par  la  voie 
que  vpns  jngerez  la  plus  convenable,  en  ayant  soin  de  faire  suivre  les  frais  qui  r4- 
•nlteront  de  cet  envoi  et  que  j'aurai  soin  de  faire  acquitter  anssit(5t  que  les  livres  me 
seront  parvenus. 

Becevez,  Monsieur,  I'assurancc  de  ma  consideration  distingude. 

Le  Pair  de  France. 
Ministre  de  T  Instruction  Publique, 
Parie,  le  18  Mai,  1 844.  Signature  V  i  l lbm a  i  n . 

A  Monsieur  Allen,  libraire  de  la  Compagnie  des  Indes  Orientales,  &  Londres. 

OflScial  receipts  for  similar  dispatches  of  books  were  also  enclosed  by 
Messrs.  Allen  and  Co.  from  the  Very  Reverend  the  Vice  Chancellors  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  and  University  of  Cambridge,  the  Prussian  Consul 
General,  and  the  Consul  General  of  the  Netherlands. 

Read  the  following  letter  addressed  to  the  Society  by  W.  Prinsep,  Esq. 

U.  ToRRBKs,  Etq.^  Secretary  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  Calcutta. 

Si  a, — With  reference  to  Che  orders  received  from  you,  as  a  Member  of  both  the 
Committees  fer  procuring  the  portraits  of  Sir  Bd.  Ryan  and  of  H.  T.  Prinsep,  Esq., 
1  beg  leave  to  advise  yon,  that  being  without  any  remittance  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
to  the  artists  the  first  half  of  their  demand,  which  is  the  invariable  custom,  1  have 
recommended  to  Sir  Ed*  Ryan  and  my  brother  the  course  they  have  adopted  this  day, 
and  I  have  now  to  request  that  you  will  meet  with  due  honor,  a  bill  drawn  at  10  days' 
sight  in  favor  of  Messrs.  Roberts,  Mitchell  and  Go.  for  Go's.  Rs.  1,142-13-8,  being  the 
equivalent  of  £100  negociated  at  1-9,  the  exchange  of  the  day.  The  bill  il  signed  by 
Sir  Ed.  Ryan,  H.  T.  Prinsep  and  myself,  and  you  can  appropriate  the  half  to  each 
fund  in  your  hands,  as  we  shall  here  pay  £hO  to  each  artist  on  account  I  am  happy 
to  say,  that  the  likenesses  of  each  promise  to  be  excellent  1  trust  yon  will  at  once 
remit  the  remainder  of  each  fund,  so  as  to  enable  me  to  complete  the  arrangements  and 
provide  proper  frames  and  packing  cases  for  them. 

1  remain.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
London,  7th  June,  1814.  W.  Pbinsip. 
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Thft  Secretary  tUted  that  the  bill  had  bean  duly  houonied,  aad  read 

also  parts  of  a  prWate  commaBication  Ironi  Mr.  Prtnsep,  stating  that  the 

Society  might  have  casts  of  the  marble  busts  now  execating  of  Mr.  H.  T. 

Prinsep  and  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  for  £6  each,  which  was  gladly  aane- 

iioned. 

W.  PftiNSBP,  Ssq>f  eartqf  Meurt.  Rickard*,  Littls  and  Co.  qf  Bishop' m  GnU 

Street,  London, 

8  IB, — I  have  the  honor,  by  desire  of  the  Aeietic  Society  of  Bengtl,  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  dated  London  the  7th  June  last,  adrittng  a  bill  of  esehuge 
in  favour  of  Metsn.  Roberta,  Mitchell  and  Co.  forCo's.  Re.  1,142-13-8,  being  the  eqei- 
valent  of  £100,  exchange  at  1-9  per  rupee,  for  the  advance  paid  by  yon  to  the  aitiiti 
for  the  portraita  of  Sir  Bdvard  Ryan  and  H.  T.  Prinsep,  Bsq.,  which  yen  are  enpower- 
ed  to  procure.  The  bill  was  presented  on  the  38rd  ultimo,  and  paid  to  MoMia.  Cair, 
Tagore  and  Co.  on  the  5th  instant,  to  whom  it  was  made  payable  by  the  dimwesa. 

The  balance  of  the  subscriptions  for  the  portraits  will  be  remitted  to  you  by  an 
early  opportunity,  and  I  am  requested  to  eiprem  the  satisfaction  of  the  Society  that 
the  likenesses  promise  to  be  excellent*  I  am,  Ac, 

Calcutta^  Aiiatie  Soeiet$'M  Boom,  tks  ISa  Augmt,  1844.  U.  Toaasna. 

Read  the  following  letter  in  reply  to  the  Society's  recommendation  of 

M.  Callery's  translation  : — 

No.  386. 
From  T.  R.  Davidson,  Esq,  Ojffieiating  Sscrtt^r^  to  the  Ga9emmm$  qf  Bulia,  f 
H.  ToRRiNS,  Esq,  Vice  Fresideni  and  Secretur^  JsiaUe  Sooiei^,  daUd  tk$  %ik 
July,  1844. 
Horns  Dvpartment 

Sib,— 1  am  directed  by  the  Governor  General  in  Council  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  dated  4th  instant,  and  to  state  in  reply,  that  the  Government  of  India  has 
already  subscribed  for  15  copies  of  Monsr.  Callery's  translation  of  the  Ohinese  Bncy* 
clopcsdia  of  the  Emperor  Kang-hi. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

T.  R.  Oavidson, 
OffidaHng  Secretary  to  the  OowmmeM  qfln^a. 
CouneU  Chamber,  the  Wth  Jui^,  1844. 

Read  the  following  letters  from  the  Offloiating  Secretary  !•  Gorenmcat 

of  India,  and  the  Secretary  Public  Department,  Fort  St  George : — 

No.asa 
From  T,  R.  Davidson,  Esq*  Qfficiatmg  Secretary  to  the  Oovemmeni  qf  India,  to 

H.  ToaRBNs,  Esq,  Secretary  Asiatic  Society,  dated  the  IKHh  July,  1844. 
Home  Dqpartment. 

Sir,— In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Government  of  Fort  St  George,  I  ass 
directed  to  forward  herewith  for  the  use  of  the  Society,  a  copy  of  the  Meteorological 
Observations  recently  published  at  Madras. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 

Tour  most  obedient  servant, 

T.  R.  Davidson, 
Officiating  Secretary  to  the  Oovermment  qfAtdku 
CouncU  Chamber,  the  70th  July,  1844. 
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No.  577. 
To  the  Managing  Committee  qfike  Literary  Society  at  Calcutta, 

Public  Department. 

Okntlbmbn,— I  am  directed  by  the  Most  Noble  the  Governor  in  Council,  to  transmit 
X6  yon  the  accompanying  copy  of  the  6th  volume  of  the  Madras  Astronomical  obser- 
Yations,  recently  published  at  this  Presidency. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  servant. 
Fort  St.  Oeorge,  79th  June,  1844.  J.  F.  Thomas, 

Secretary  to  Oa^emment^ 

Read  the  following  letters  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Marine,  and  Under-Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal : — 

No.  49^ 

To  H.  ToRRiNs,  Seq»  Secretary  to  the  Asiatic  Society. 

Si  a, — I  have  the  honor,  by  direction  of  the  Acting  Superintendent  of  Marine,  to 

forward  to  yoa  the  accompanying  copy  of  a  letter  No.  1147,  dated  the  29th  April  last, 

from  the  Under-Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  together  with  copies  of  the 

Tidal  Registers  which  accompanied  it 

I  have  the  honor  to  .be.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Fort  William^  Marine  Superintendent's  Office,  J.  Suthbblano, 

tke  90th  July,  1844.  Secretary. 

No.  1147. 

Fi^om  Under-Secretary  to  the  Oovemment  of  Bengal,  to  Lieut*  Col.  A.  Irvinb, 
C.  B.  Acting  Superintendent  qf  Marine,  daUd  Fort  William  29M  Apnl,  1844. 

Marine. 

Sib,— 1  am  directed  to  transmit  to  you,  for  information  and  record,  the  accompany- 
ing Tidal  Registers,  kept  at  Singapore  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  August, 
September  and  October,  1842,  and  to  request  that  copies  thereof  may  be  forwarded  to 
the  Asiatic  Society.  1  have,  ftc, 

(Signed)    Cbcil  Bbadon, 
(True  Copy.)  Under-Secretary  to  the  Oovt.  qf  Bengal, 

Fort  William,  Marine  Superintendents         J.  Suthbrland,  Secretary, 
Office,  the  90th  July,  1844. 

Read  the  following  paper  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of 

India,  Foreign  Department  :<^ 

No.  1543  of  1844. 

From  W.  Edwards,  Ssq.  Under- Secretary  to  the  Government  qf  India,  to  the 

Secretary  to  the  AsiaHc  Society,  dated  Fort  William,  the  6th  July,  1844. 
Foreign  Department. 

SiB,— >By  direction  of  the  Governor  General  in  Council,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit 
to  you,  for  such  notice  as  the  Society  nay  deem  it  to  merit,  the  accompanying  copy  of 
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a  report  by  LieaU  Cnittenden,  AtsisUnt  Political  Agent  at  Aden,  on  the 
tribe  of  Somalleet,  inhabiting  the  district  forming  the  North-eait  point  of  Africa. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant. 
Fort  WiUiam,  tke  6M/m^,  1844.  W.  Bdwabim, 

Under-Secretary  to  tke  GoPt.  qf  India. 

Thia  yalaable  paper  was  referred  to  the  Editors  of  the  Journal  for  early 
publication. 

Read  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Greenlaw,  widow  of  the  late  C.  B.  Greenlaw,  £eq. 
presenting  to  the  Society  a  handsome  model  of  the  Steamer  Enierpriee  (the 
first  steamer  which  came  round  the  Cape*)  canred  from  a  piece  of  her 
keel. 

Read  the  following  letter  from  Dr.  Wallich,  Superintendent  H.  C  Bo- 
tanical Garden,  accompanying  the  splendid  donation  to  which  it  refers  : — 

To  H.  ToRRBNs,  Btq, 

Mt  dbar  Sir,— Will  you  do  me  the  favour  to  present  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  at  their 
next  meeting,  a  tolerably  good  skull  of  the  Hippopotamus.  It  was  the  b«st  I  cobU 
procure  at  the  Cape.  I  brought  it  with  me  from  thence  about  a  month  ago,  aod  Mr. 
filyth  was  put  in  possession  of  it  soon  after  my  arrivsl. 

In  case  the  Society  should  think  that  1  could  be  of  service  in  procuring  objects  of 
Natural  History  from  South  Africa,  I  should  be  happy  to  assist  in  the  best  way  I  could. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 
My  Dear  Sir, 

Your  sincerely. 
Botanic  Garden,  Slst  July,  1844.  N.  Wallicb. 

Read  the  following  note  from  the  Revd.  Dr.  Hseberlin  on  the  referenee 
which  had  been  made  to  him  of  the  letter  from  the  Royal  BaFarian  Aca- 
demy of  Munich : — 


MsMo'i — The  *'  Royal  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences"  at  Munich,  has  for  the 
paratively  short  period  of  iu  existence  acquired  a  great  renown  for  its  scientific  re- 
searches, which  include  oriental  studies,  and  deserves,  therefore,  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal*  Having  been  honored  by  the  Academy  with  the 
proposal  of  an  interchange  of  our  respective  publications,  it  appears  to  me  highly  de- 
sirable for  our  Society,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  mutually  advantageous,  to  accede  to  ths 
proposal. 


*  In  1826. 
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Dr.  Von  Martiiu  (in  hii  letter,)  itetes,  that  only  certain  parts  of  our  Journal  were 
accessible  to  the  Academy.  These  parts  being  lodged  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Munich. 

I  am  of  opinion,  and  would  accordingly  recommend,  that  in  token  of  our  readi- 
ness to  enter  into  the  proposed  intercommunication,  we  send  at  once  (instead  of  com- 
pleting the  rolumes  in  the  Royal  Library, )  a  complete  copy  of  our  Journal  from  the 
commencement,  and  engage  to  continue  the  same,  as  well  as  a  copy  of  Researches 
hereafter  to  be  published  by  us.  At  the  same  time,  1  think  we  should  express  our  de- 
sire to  be  fiivored  in  return  with  all  the  publications  of  the  Academy. 

J.  Hjibbrlin. 
Calcutta,  23d  July,  1844. 


The  Secretary  remarked,  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  now  to  supply  a 
complete  set  of  the  Joarnal,  as  the  early  Voliimes  were  ?ery  scarce;  and 
afler  tfome  conversation  it  was  resolved,  that  as  complete  a  copy  as  could 
be  obtained  of  the  Journal,  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Bavarian  Academy. 

Read  a  letter  from  the  Society  Geologique  de  France,  expressing  a  wish 
to  receive  the  Society's  Journal,  and  to  correspond  with  it. 

The  Secretary  stated,  that  only  two  volumes  of  the  Journal  of  this 
Society's  Proceedings,  vols.  1835  to  1837  had  been  received,  and  he  propos- 
ed to  write  to  them,  stating  this,  and  requesting  to  know  what  volumes 
it  had  received  of  the  Journal,  so  that  the  two  Societies  might  renew  their 
very  desirable  exchange  of  works,  without  the  chance  of  sending  dupli- 
cates. 

Read  the  following  letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mack,  Serampore  College, 
who  had  kindly  sent  the  two  coins  to  which  it  refers  for  the  Society's  in- 
spection :-— 

Mr  DI4R  Sir,— The  coins  (one  gold,  and  the  other  siWer,)  which  were  dug  up  in 
the  Soonderbuns,  and  belong  to  Serampore  College,  will  be  found,  1  belie?e,  to  agree 
very  closely  with  some  of  those  which  have  been  figured  by  Mr.  Prinsep. 

The  gold  coin  was  dug  up  on  the  estate  lately  belonging  to  Serampore  College 
about  the  year  1835 ;  the  other  was  obtained  about  tbe  same  time,  but  whether  from 
that  estato  or  one  atyoining,  I  cannot  tell.  The  estate  belongs  to  that  part  of  the 
Soonderbuns  on  which  there  are  few  or  no  Soondery  trees,  which  is  not  Virgin  Forest, 
but  has  innumerable  trees  of  former  inhabitants.  Amongst  other  things  we  found 
a  potter's  kiln,  that  is,  a  mass  of  little  lamps  or  churags,  and  similar  saucer-like 
dishes,  which  had  evidently  never  been  moved  from  the  kiln.  They  were  much  su- 
perior to  the  ordinary  manufacture  of  similar  articles  of  the  present  day.  The  mate- 
rial was  fine,  and  the  surface  perfectly  clean  and  smooth,  although  they  had  Iain  so 
long  in  the  salt  soil*    They  appeared  to  me  of  much  the  same  consistence  as  the  fine 
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tiles  and  bricks  I  have  smb  in  the  oM  temples  of  Assam,  wkich  tke  present  inkabi- 
taats  of  die  province  cannot  imitate* 

IffMsain, 
Seramport,  6<A  /kme,  1M4.  Toby's  haMhOtj, 

Joan  Macs. 
P.8.— My  friend,  Mr.  Bonnaud,  will  oblige  me  by  takinf  tbe  eeins  to  the  Asiatie 
Society's  Mnseum  for  yon,  and  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  tbeif  early  fet«ni  and  tlm  frnits 
of  yoar  examination  of  them. 

The  locality  in  which  these  coini  were  found  excited  much  speculation ; 
and  it  was  agreed,  that  if  not  already  published,  they  should  be  litho- 
graphed for  the  Journal. 

Read  the  following  letter  from  S.  O.  T.  Heatly,  Esq.  with  the  specimen 
sheets  of  the  work  refisrred  to. 

H.  ToRBBNSi  Btq. 


Mt  DB4R  SiR,*->l  request  your  good  offices  with  the  Asiatic  Society  to  obtain  i(s 
permission,  that  I  may  inscribe  a  Yolmne  oo  mathematical  anatyais  now  passing  thMBgh 
the  press,  with  its  name. 

It  is  not  ordinarily  that  Societies  are  the  object  of  dedications,  but  you  can  appreciate 
the  feeling  which  (a  humble  member  of  it,)  1  wish  to  express  for  the  laboon  of  the 
oldest  scientific  association  in  India,  and  nearly  the  only  one. 

The  book  is  entitled  the  **  Theory  of  Functions."  I  undertook  it  some  yearn  ago  te 
combine  into  one  homogeneous  body,  all  our  knowledge  in  that  department;  since  then 
the  later  labours  of  Canchy,  Lionnlle,  Hamilton  and  De  Morgan,  working  in  separate 
veins  have  illustrated  so  many  obscure  points,  and  developed  connexion  between  sufaf  eels 
apparently  so  dissimilar,  that  1  resolved  to  commence  a  second  edition,  without  pub- 
lishing the  firet;  nor  has  the  lately  completed  volume  of  Professor  De  Moi^gan  done 
much  in  the  peculiar  field  which  1  have  marked  for  my  laboum,  onequalied  though  that 
volume  be  in  English  mathematical  literature  for  its  extent  of  matter,  rigour  of  demoa- 
stration,  and  clearness  of  language. 

My  "  Theory  of  Functions"  will  be  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  mathematical  educa- 
tion, and  containing  all  the  important  results  of  modern  analysis,  especially  those  which 
are  essential  in  the  pursuits  of  physical  science. 

A  few  pages  of  the  first  edition  will  enable  you  to  judgfs  of  the  work. 

Your's  sincerely, 
Augu*i  6)  l«44.  J.  G.  P.  UnATLT. 


The  Secretary  was  desired  to  expresa  to  Mr.  Heatly,  that  the  Sodety 
would  feel  much  gratified  by  his  proposed  dedication,  and  that  it  wonid 
look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  appearance  of  a  work  of  this  high  order 
in  India. 
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Read  the  following  letter  from  Capt.  H.  L.  Bi|pge»  let  Assiatant  to  the 
Commisaioner  of  AssanL  The  coriotities  to  which  it  refers  were  on  the 
table. 

To  H.  PiDDiNGTOM,  Etq»^  Asiatic  SoeUiy* 

Mt  dbar  Sir,— >1  have  the  pleasure  to  send  a  few  cariosities  from  China,  which,  if 
you  think  them  worthy  the  notice  of  the  Members,  yon  will  oblige  me  by  putting  on 
the  table  for  the  Meeting  this  erening. 

1  Chinese  Pistol,  3-barreUed.  4  Anatomical  Drawings. 

1  Cross  Bow,  ditto.  1  Chinese  Tea  Urn. 

1  Pipe,  2  Lamps,  and  J  Seal.  Mineralogical  Specimens. 

1  Deer's  Head,  (Chusan.)  1  Model  of  Door  Latches. 

Tours  sincerely, 
Vo.  41,  Park  StrteL  H.  L.  Bioge. 

The  Secretary  statedi  that  having  written  to  Mr.  Secretary  Edwards  for 
the  map  accompanying  Major  Mackeaon't  route  to  Sirsa  and  Bahawnlpore, 
of  which  the  report  had  been  sent  to  the  Society  for  publication  by  Go- 
▼emment,  and  was  now  at  Press,  he  had  been  informed  that  the  map  was 
now  printing  at  the  Government  Lithographic  Press,  and  that  the  Society 
could  be  supplied  with  copies ;  in  return  for  which,  he  had  offered  to  Go- 
yemment  such  number  of  the  printed  report  as  it  might  require,  so  that 
the  ntUity  of  the  map  would  be  much  increased  by  distributing  the  printed 
report  with  it 

He  also  stated,  that  Raja  Kalee  Krishna  Bahadoor  had  sent  to  the  Sub- 
Secretary  for  perusal,  a  private  letter  from  M.  Garvin  de  Tassy,  thanking 
the  Raja  for  having  sent  him  a  very  rare  and  valuable  Persian  MSS.  of 
the  Atesch  Kada,  of  which  an  account  had  been  published  in  the  last  No. 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  London,  by  Mr.  Bland. 

Upon  enquiry,  he  regretted  to  say,  that  the  Raja  had  not  preserved  a 
copy  before  sending  it,  and  he  requested  to  be  authorised  to  procure  one,  if 
possible,  for  the  Society's  Library,  which  was  sanctioned. 

J.  Owen,  Esq.  of  Assam,  presented  in  addition  to  his  kind  donation  of  the 
Ayeen  Akberry,  two  balls  of  the  opium-rags  as  prepared  by  the  ryots  of 
Assam,  for  sale  and  common  consumption. 

These  are  small,  long,  strips  of  narrow  rags,  on  which  the  fresh  opium 

being  collected  from  the  poppy  head  is  smeared,  and  the  whole  rolled  up  into 

«  ball  about  the  sise  of  a  small  hen's  egg,  and  carried  about  for  daUy  use, 

o 
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or  told  M  merchandiie  in  all  the  buan.  Opium  was  ttated  to  be  the  mott 
profitable  crop  raiaed  by  the  cultivators. 

Ad  engraved  proof  portrait  of  Rammohan  Roy  was  presented  by  the 
Sub- Secretary,  and  it  was  suggested  that  the  Society  might,  with  grest 
propriety,  as  occasion  offered,  collect  such  portraits  of  remarkable  indiri- 
duals,  whether  Natives  or  Europeans,  who  have  diatinguished  thetnaelves 
in  literature  or  science  in  India,  and  more  espedally  of  such  as  have  also 
been  Members  of  the  Society. 

The  Secretary  announced  with  deep  regret  to  the  Society,  the  death  of 
an  old  and  h^hly -talented  associate,  and  formerly  a  valuable  servant  of  the 
Society,  Dewan  Ramcomul  Sen,  a  gentleman  not  less  distinguished  for  his 
great  attainments,  lus  enlightened  views,  his  steady  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  education,  and  his  untiring  energy  and  industry  in  every  good  and 
useful  work,  by  which  the  community,  Native  or  European,  could  be  bene- 
fited, than  by  his  modest,  and  even  retiring  character,  and  extensive  cha- 
rity. 

The  friend  and  correspondent  of  Mr.  Colebrooke,  l^ofessor  Wibon,  Mr. 
W.  B.  Bailey,  and  many  other  gentlemen  formerly  connected  with  India ; 
he  was  known  in  Europe  as  here,  as  one  possessing  not  only  great  aoqoir- 
ments  in  the  literature  of  his  country,  but  an  ardent  desire  to  see  its  chil- 
dren regain  their  ancient  place  amongst  the  families  of  the  human  race;  and 
towards  this  noble  end,  for  a  whole  life  were  his  strenuous  endeaTOurs 
directed.  Perhaps  indeed  with  too  much  zeal ;  for  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
that  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  over-exertion  in  study,  superadded  to  the  labours 
which  his  highly  responsible  situation  of  Dewan  of  the  Bank  of  Bengal 
necessarily  imposed  upon  him. 

The  Honorable  the  President  proposed,  and  it  was  agreed  to  item  <£». 
that  a  letter  of  condolence,  expressing  the  deep  regret  of  the  Society,  abonld 
be  addressed  to  his  family. 

The  following  letter  was  in  consequence  addressed  to  Baboo  Hurreemo* 
hun  Sen,  the  son  of  the  deceased,  and  is  inserted  here  for  the  sake  of  con- 
nection :— > 

To  Basoo  Horrximohun  Sen. 
Sir,— I  am  desired  by  the  Honorable  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  to  convey  to  yon,  and  (o  request,  that  you  will  express  to  the  other  membeft  of 
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the  family  of  your  late  father,  the  deep  and  unfeigned  regret  with  which  the  Society 
hat  learnt  hie  decease. 

They  cannot.  Sir,  on  euch  an  occasion  refrain  from  testifying  to  you  and  his  relatives 
and  friends,  the  high  esteem  which  his  literary  acquirements,  his  steady  advocacy  of  the 
caosa  of  native  edncation,  his  many  private  and  public  virtues,  and  his  long  and  valu- 
able services  to  the  Society  had  won  for  him  from  its  Members,  and  from  every  friend 
to  literature  and  science  both  in  India  and  in  Europe,  to  whom  he  was  known;  nor  will 
the  Society  cease  to  cherish  his  name,  and  to  deplore  his  loss,  as  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished and  most  deeply  lamented  of  their  associates. 

1  am,  &c. 

Museum,  9th  August,  1844.  (Signed)        H.  Torbins, 

F.  P,  and  Secretary  Asiatic  Society- 

Read  the  following  Report  from  the  Curator  of  Maseam  Economic  Geo- 
logy, &c  See. 

Report  op  thb  Curator  Museom  Economic  Geology  and  Geological  and 
minbralogical  departments,  for  the  month  of  jolt. 

We  received  sometime  ago  from  our  zealous  contributor,  Captain  Newbold,  for  the 
Geological  and  Mineraio-  Museum  of  Economic  Geology,*  a  remarkable  red  sandstone 
9i^»  rock,  firom  the  junction  of  the  diamond  limestone  and  sandstone 

near  Kumool.  This  1  have  been  occupied  with,  and  though  the  results  are  of  no  great 
interest,  they  may  be  worth  placing  on  record  to  save  the  labour  of  others,  who 
like  Captain  Newbold  and  myself,  may  be  struck  with  its  appearance  and  remarkable 
amell  when  fresh  fractured.  The  paper  being  merely  chemical,  would  barely  interest 
the  Meeting,  but  may  be  thought  worthy  of  insertion  in  the  Journal. 

From  Dr.  Spilsbury,  who  1  rejoice  to  say,  has  kindly  promised  us  to  continue  his  well- 
known  and  indefatigable  services,  we  have  received  five  specimens  of  the  slaty  sand- 
atone  of  Bundlecund,  with  the  dendritic  impressions  which  are  now  considered  to  be 
metallic,  and  not,  as  formerly,  vegetable.  **  The  locality  from  which  these  are  obtained," 
•ays  Dr.  Spilsbury,  **  is  Miswangso,  about  nine  miles  North  of  Saugor,  on  the  high 
road  to  Jhansee  and  Gwalior,  where  it  is  extensively  quarried  for  building  purposes. 
Yon  will  observe,  it  varies  from  almost  white  down  to  brick  red." 

Dr.  Spilsbury  also  announces,  that  he  has  collected  specimens  of  the  fine  coal  of 
Lameta  on  the  Nurbudda,  close  to  Jubbulpore,  which  will  be  soon  forwarded. 

Lieut  Sherwill  of  the  Revenue  Survey  Department,  has  forwarded  to  us  speci- 
MuMemm  of  Beonondc  ^'^^^  ^  ^®  Sitigeet  of  Behar.  The  fdllowing  is  the  extract 
Otology,  from  his  letter  :— 

**  By  to-day's  dakbanghy,  1  have  despatched  several  specimens  to  your  address,  of  a 
substance  called  by  the  natives  Sitajeet.  flflTl^llT  '^  <*  procurable  in  small  quan- 
tities from  a  range  of  very  curious  formed  granite  hills  on  the  borders  of  the  Palamow 
Forest,  not  far  from  the  Sone  river.  It  is  found  high  up  in  the  rocks  in  small  whitish 
globules,  is  scarce,  and  much  sought  after  by  the  natives,  who  with  great  difficulty 

*  We  are  indebted  to  Captain  Newbold  for  lereral  other  contributions,  but  as  they  require 
esamlnatiofn,  I  have  not  jet  been  able  to  bring  them  forward. 
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not  unattended  with  danger,  gather  it  towardi  the  end  of  the  cold  weather.  It  is  Tallied 
as  a  great  restorati?e  and  aphrodisiac.  On  the  table  land  of  Rhotasgarh  I  bsre  seen  it 
on  the  face  of  the  great  mural  precipices,  wearing  the  appearance  of  tar  or  pitch,  or 
oosing  from  the  sandstone,*  hot  being  far  beyond  the  reach  of  man,  it  may  or  may  not 
be  this  substance.  The  nati?e8  declared  it  is  the  Sik^eet.  You  will  perceive  mine  has 
a  strong  taste  of  alum. 

Lieut  SherwiU's  specimen  is  on  the  table,  and  is  a  black  alaminons  shale,  with  an 
acid  efflorescence  of  alum,  contaminated  with  a  little  iron.  If  abundant  and  accessible, 
and  with  plenty  of  fuel  at  command,  no  doubt  alum  might  be  advantageously  manu- 
factured from  it.  Perhaps  even  by  solar  evaporation  only?  The  aluminous  efflor- 
escence answers  in  many  of  its  chemical  characters  to  the  Sitajeet  described,  and  ana- 
lysed by  Mr.  Stephenson  in  Vol.  11.  p.  S21  of  the  Journal,  but  ours  gives  a  light  doud 
with  nitrate  of  silver  from  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  same  with  oxalate  of 
ammonia,  shewing,  that  it  may  contain  a  little  lime.  I  also  used  ammonia  to  precipitate 
the  alumina  in  the  gelatinous  form.  Heated  in  a  platina  spoon  it  melts  and  boils  up 
into  a  round  dull  greyish  white  bubble,  which  remains  solid  at  a  strong  heat  between 
the  forceps;  moistened  with  nitrate  of  Cobalt  it  gives  the  usual  blue  colour. 

The  description  Lieut  Sherwill  gives  of  the  tar-like  appearance  of  some  of  the 
exudations,  much  reminds  us  of  Buchanan's  description  of  that  which  he  visited  at 
Tapoban  in  the  Bajagriha  Hills  in  Behar.  At  page  255,  Vol.  I,  of  Martin's  edition, 
he  thus  describes  the  substance  itself,  after  the  detail  of  the  locality  and  the  manner 
in  which  an  old  man  of  the  Musahar  tribe  collected  it  before  hiou 

"  When  fresh  from  the  rock,  Sitajeet  is  of  a  dirty  earth  colour,  and  is  always  mixed 
with  impurities,  that  crumble  into  it  from  the  precipice  above.  It  it  then  about  the 
consistence  of  new  honey,  and  has  a  strong  rather  disagreeable  smell,  although  it  cannot 
be  called  very  offensive.  When  kept  in  a  bottle  with  a  glass  stopper  for  some  months, 
it  acquires  a  deeper  brown  colour,  and  becomes  thicker;  and  exposed  to  the  air,  it  may 
soon  be  made  into  pills.  It  seems  to  be  very  different  from  a  substance  which,  in 
Nepal,  is  called  by  the  same  name.  From  the  hot  springs  in  the  ricinity,  and  the 
heat  of  the  cave  below,  I  suspect  that  it  exudes  from  the  action  of  subtemneons  fire. 
The  natives  pretend  that  monkies  eat  it,  and  attribute  the  small  quantity  procured  to 
their  depredations ;  but  1  think  that  the  circumstance  is  doubtful,  and  have  no  doubt, 
that,  with  care  and  a  ladder,  several  pounds  might  be  procured,  should  it  be  found 
useful ;  but  it  owes  its  celebrity  among  the  natives  to  its  being  supposed  to  pnssf  the 
imaginary  quality  of  an  aphrodisiac.  When  placed  on  burning  charcoal,  it  swells  a 
little  and  smokes,  and  when  heated  red,  is  reduced  to  white  ashes  without  •mi»ftti| 
flame.  It  cannot  I  presume,  therefore,  be  considered  as  a  bituminous  or  inflmwy^ki^ 
substance,  the  only  class  of  minerals  to  which  it  has  any  resemblance. 

e  This  may  be  Mineral  tar  and  an  indication  of  the  presence  of  Asphalts.    I  wiei»  to  risnt 
8..  requesting  him  to  look  for  this  mineral,  of  which  I  sent  him  also  a  speoimeii. 
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The  OBiul  Monthly  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Society's  rooms  on  Wednes- 
day evening  the  4th  September,  H.  Torrens,  Esq.  Vice  President  and 
Secretary  in  the  Chair. 

Captain  W.  L.  Mackintosh,  B.  N.  I.  proposed  at  the  last  Meeting,  was 
ballotted  for,  and  being  declared  duly  elected,  the  usual  commanioation  was 
ordered  to  be  made  to  him. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  proposed  as  Members :— • 

J.  Owen,  Esq. — proposed  by  H.  Torrens,  Esq.  Vice  President,  seconded 
by  H.  Piddington,  Esq. 

A.  C.  Barwell,  Esq.  C.  S.,— proposed  by  H.  Torrens,  Esq.  Viee  President, 
•econded  by  Lieut  Colonel  Forbes. 

ji$  Correepondi  ing  Memberf^-DT.  McGowan,  Medical  Hospital,  Ningpo, — 
proposed  by  the  Revd.  J.  Long,  seconded  by  S.  G.  T.  lleatley,  Esq. 

The  following  list  of  books  presented  was  read : — 

I.  The  Meteorological  Register  for  July  1844. — From  the  Surreyor  General's 
Oilce. 

f.  AthetUBom  for  June  the  8th«  I5th»  S9nd,  and  e9th,  1844.— From  the  Editor. 
S.  The  Calcutta  Chiistian  OlMerver  for  September,  1844.— By  the  Editors. 

4.  The  Oriental  Chiistian  SpecUtor  for  Aagust,  1844.— By  the  Editor. 

5.  Proceedings  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  London,  Vol.  1,  part  1.— By  the  Society. 

6.  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  for  the  year  1841-2,  part  Cth.— By 
the  Society. 

T.  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  for  December  I84i  and  Janu- 
ary 184t,  Nos.  le  and  tO.— By  the  Society. 

8.  Annuaire  do  Bureau  des  Longitudes  1844« — By  the  Bureau. 

9l  CoDnaiaeance  des  Temps,  a?ec  additions  184S,  1844  and  1845. — By  the  Bureau. 

10.  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  I5th,  part  tnd.— By  the 
Society. 

II.  Memoiresde  laSociete  de  Physique  et  d'Histoire  Natnrelle  de  Gene?e,  1841 -t. 
—By  the  Society. 

IS.  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  19,  part  end,  184S.— By  the 
Society. 

With  reference  to  the  presentation  of  the  volumes  by  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  it  was  ordered  that  the  Journal  of  the  Society  should  be  sent  to 
them,  and  that  the  Librarian  should  be  requested  to  ascertain  and  report 
if  any  reciprocation  had  formerly  taken  place. 

Read  the  following  Circular,  with  the  accompanying  letters  and  reeolu* 
tions  of  the  Committee  of  Papers  :•-*• 
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No.  1.— The  Secretary  with  reference  to  the  annexed  resignation  of  the  Honorable 
the  President  I  requests  the  attendance  of  Members  of  the  Committee  of  Papers  at  a 
special  meeting »  to  be  holden  at  the  rooms  on  Taesday  morning  the  Srd  September 
1844,  at  k  P<Mt  10  A.  M. 

H.  PiDDXKGTOV, 

SOM  Augutt,  1844.  Sub'Secretary. 

No.  2. — To  H.  W.  ToaRBNS,  Esq.  Secretary  Asiatic  Society. 
Sib,— Being  on  the  eve  of  my  departure  from  India,  1  beg  leave  to  place  in  your 
hands  my  resignation  of  the  office  of  President  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  and  to  re- 
quest, that  in  laying  it  before  the  Committee  of  Papers  for  communicatioQ  to  the 
next  general  meetin|^,  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  for  the 
gratification  which  my  connexion  with  it  has  always  afforded  me,  and  my  beet 
wishes  for  the  success  of  its  labors,  and  the  continuance  of  its  cxedit  and  celebrity 
throughout  the  scientific  world. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Calcutta,  August  20,  1844.  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

W.  W.  BxsD. 

No.  8.— At  a  Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Papers  held  at  the  Society's  rooms  on 
Tuesday  the  Srd  September,  at  half-past  10  a.  m. 

Present  .—Lieutenant  Colonel  Forbes ;  Charles  Hufihagle,  Esq. ;  Rev.  J.  Hcber- 
lin  ',  F.  G.  S.  Heatley,  Esq. ;  Lieutenant  A.  Broome,  B.  A. ;  H.  Torrens,  Esq.  Vice 
President  and  Secretary, 

Resolved, -^ThAi  it  be  proposed  to  the  Society  at  the  meeting,  that  measaies  be 
taken  to  ascertain  whether  the  Right  Honorable  the  Governor  General  would  be  in- 
clined to  take  the  office  of  President. 

f .  That  it  be  also  suggested  to  the  Society,  that  the  Honorable  Mr.  Bird,  our  late 
President,  be  requested  to  sit  for  his  Picture  on  his  arrival  in  England,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  placed  in  the  room  of  Meeting,  as  a  memento  of  the  gratitude  of  the  Society 
to  him,  for  his  steady  and  valuable  maintenance  and  support  of  iu  interesto  in  all  res* 
pects,  both  as  President  and  as  Member  during  thirty-three  years. 

S.  That  it  be  also  recommended  to  the  Society,  that  the  charge  for  the  Poitrait  be 
put  to  the  head  of  charges  general.  • 

H.  ToanaKS,  Vice  President  and  Seeretmy, 

After  Bome  discuBsioD,  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  Papen 
were  adopted. 

Read  the  following  letters  and  statemenU  of  AccoanU  from  Metsn. 

Allen  and  Co.  the  Society^s  London  Agents  and  Booksellers,  with  reply  to 
them  from  the  Secretary  :-- 

Hkmrt  Torrens,  Esq.  Secretary  to  the  AnaUc  Society  of  Bengal. 
Sir, — We  have  the  pleasure  to  hand  you  herewith  our  account  current  with  the 
Society  for  the  year  ending  the  SOth  June  last.    The  balance  is  ^5i  :  1« ;  9  in  fsTor 
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of  the  Society.  Thie  amoant  we  propose  to  retain  in  part  payment  for  the  bnet  of 
j!4r.  B.  H.  Hodgson,  which  yon  have  commissioned  ns  to  get  executed.  In  the 
erenc  of  your  wishing  the  accounts  kept  separately,  we  shall  be  happy  to  honor  yonr 
draft,  at  S  months'  sight,  for  the  balance  now  stated  to  yoo.  We  shall  then  draw 
npon  the  Society,  as  we  were  instructed,  for  whatever  we  may  pay,  on  account  of 
the  bust. 

Dr.  Busch  of  Bremen,  has  written  us  to  say,  that  he  has  consigned  a  box  of  shells 
to  our  care  for  the  Society,  and  we  are  requested  to  forward  the  same  to  Calcutta, 
as  soon  as  it  reaches  us.  This  we  shall  attend  to.  In  our  next  letter  we  shall  be 
able  to  say  how  the  box  has  been  forwarded. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servants, 

London,  July  tnd,  1844.  Wm.  H.  Allbn  and  Co. 

Dr.  • .  The  Asiatic  Society,  Calcutta,  in  Account  with  Wm,  H,  Allen  and  Co.  . .  Cr. 


Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  15,  4to.  sewed, . . 

Ditto,  vol.  16,  

Ditto,  vol.  18,  pt.  1,  

Ditto,  vol.  18,  pt.  2,  

Ditto,  Index  to  first  18  vols.  ••        .. 

Ditto,  vol.  19,  pt.  1,  

Ditto,  vol.  19,  pe.  2,  

Ditto,  vol.  20,  pt.  1,  

Ditto,  vol.  20,  pt.  2 

Amis-ul-Musharahin,  4to.  sewed,  ..        •• 
Futwa  Alemgiri,  vol.  1,  royal  4to. 

Ditto,  vol.  2,  

Ditto,  vol.  3,  

Ditto,  vol.  4. 

Inayah,  vol.  3,  4to.  •  •        . .         •  • 

Ditto,  vol.  4,  4to • 

Kifayah,  vol.  3,  4to.  ••        ••        .. 

Ditto,  vol.  4,  4to.     ••         ..         •• 

Mahabharata,  vol.  1.  royal  4to 

Ditto,  vol.  2,  

Ditto,  vol.  3,  » 

Index  to  ditto,  4  parts^ 

Ditto,  part  4, 

Maisbadba  Charita,  •  •        • .         . .         •  • 

RajaTarangini,  comp.  1  vol.  royal  4to.  sd. 

Susruta,  vol.  2,  8vo.  sewed •• 

Tibetan  Dictionary,  4to.  sewed,     .  •        •  • 
Mahabharata,  vol.  4,  royal  4to 
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London,  July  %  1844. 
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London,  2nd  July,  1844.  £.  E.  £20 13  4 

Wm.  H.  Allbm  AMD  Co. 

•  JHttHbuUd  at  mnder:^\%  Copfes  eMb,  No.  ISS  to  141,  Professor  Wilson,  Editor  Asiatie  Joso^ 

Bsl ;  Boysl  8ocl«ty ;  Royal  Aiiatio  Society;  Edinbnrgh  Philosophical  Jouraa);  Royal  Inslitallea ; 

Philosophieal  Journal ;  Athensean ;  Baron  Von  Hammer  Purgstall ;  Royal  Society  of  Bdinbui^ ; 

Spectator;  Professor  Schlegel. 


Dr.  ..  7^  Asiatic  Society,  Calcutta,  in  Account  with  Wm.  H.  Alien  and  Qi...  Ca. 


June  SO,  I  To  Balance  of  Account 


1843. 


stated, .  • 

Sundries  duty  on  Maha- 
bharata  per  City  of 
Poonak  and  Shipping 
expences  on  Tanous 
nackages  received  to 
forwara  as  per  state- 
ment herewith,        .  • 

To  Balance,      •  •        .  • 


18  18  3 


London,  Tnd  JiOy,  1844. 


SO 
51 


63 
17  9 


Feb.  17. 
1844. 


Jane  29, 


£96    23 


By  Gish  per  Murray,    21    0  9 

Amount  of  sale  of 
**  Journal"  carried 
here  as  per  letter  re- 
ceiYed  mim  H.  Tor- 
rens,  Esq.  dated 
Sept.  5. 1843.  ..    ..    32  17  0 

Account  sale  of  Ori- 
ental woiks  as  per 
statement  herewith,    21  11*2 

Account  Sale  of  Jour- 
nal of  the  Asiatic 
Society  as  per  par- 
ticulars enclosed,  • .    20  IS  4 


£96    93 


By  Balance,  .•        ..  £51  17  9 

B.  B. 

Wm.  U.  Allbn  and  Co. 


Hbnbt  Piddimotoh>  "Ebq, 

Sib,— Yonr  letter  dated  the  16th  April,  enclosiiig  a  hill  of  lading  for  a  cue  for- 
warded by  the  Johi  Fkming,  for  the  SoGi4t4  Royale  d'Agiicultnie  de  Ljooa,  baa 
been  received,  and  on  the  arriYal  of  that  TesBel,  the  needful  ahall  be  doae  witb  it. 
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The  Jonnal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  shall  likewise  be  regularly  forwarded  to  the 
Society  at  Lyons.  We  are,  Sir, 

Your  faithful  serranCs, 
Lomian,  July  fnd,  IBM*  Wm.  H.  Allbm  ind  Co. 


Mbssrs.  W.  H.  Allbv  Aitn  Co.  LBodtnhaU  Strmt,  London, 

Dsia  8ia» — I  haye  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  dated 
the  f  nd  July  last,  covering  your  account  current  with  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal 
closed  to  the  SOth  June  last,  exhibiting  on  that  date  a  balance  of  «£51  :  IS  :  9  in 
its  faTor,  together  with  a?erages  of  books.  All  these  hsve  been  on  examination 
found  correct  and  satisfactory,  and  I  am  desired  to  say,  that  the  Society  approves  of 
your  intention  to  retain  the  amount  in  part  payment  for  the  bust  of  Mr.  B,  H. 
Hodgson,  which  you  have  been  commissioned  to  get  executed.  To  this  sum  yon 
will  please  add  ^9  :  10  :  t,  being  sale  proceeds  of  Joumali  up  to  Mo*  ISS,  sold 
by  yon,  on  my  individual  account,  agreeably  to  your  averages  rendered  in  your 
letter  of  the  SOth  January  1844,  making  together  «£A1  :  11  :  11,  but  deducting 
tberefirom  ^t :  19 :  6,  being  the  value  of  a  set  of  bills  drawn  by  me  on  yon  in 
favor  of  Mr.  BartleU,  per  advice  of  the  9th  August  last,  which  will  leave  a  total 
of  ^68  :  IS  :  5,  disposable  for  the  bust  in  question. 

Yon  will  please  convey  to  Dr.  Busch  of  Bremen,  the  thanks  of  the  Society  for 
the  box  of  shells,  which  on  coming  to  hand,  will  be  more  suitably  acknowledged. 

I  am,  &c. 

Bik  October,  iZ^^  Hbnrt  ToaasNS. 

Rend  the  followiDg  letter  from  Baboo  Harreemohun  Sen,  in  reply  to  the 
Y.  P.  and  Secretary's  letter  of  9th  Aagnat:— 

To  H.  ToaatMS,  B$g,t  Vice  Preeidemi  and  Secretary^  Aeiatic  Sotieiff. 

Diaa  8ia,*In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  very  kind  letter  of  date  the  9tb 
inetaat,  conveying  to  me  and  the  other  members  of  my  late  father's  family,  the  many 
•zpresiions  of  regret  and  sorrow  felt  by  the  Society  at  his  lamented  death,  I  have  to 
apologise  much  for  the  delay  which,  owing  to  eircnmstances  over  which  I  had  no  eon* 
trot,  has  been  incurred  in  my  doing  so. 

Allow  me  and  the  rest  of  the  family  to  return  yon  and  all  tbe  other  Members  of  that 
noble  ittstttntion,  our  heartfelt  thanks  for  their  kind  condolence  on  this  occasion,  and 
to  assure  you,  that  we  highly  appreciate,  and  are  grateful  for,  their  kind  sympathy  in 
our  present  distress,  and  more  especially  for  the  sincerity  with  which  it  is  expressed. 
The  contents  of  your  letter.  Sir,  have  afforded  us  a  great  consolation ;  a  coniolation 
which,  at  such  a  time  as  this,  is  so  much  needed,  and  which,  coming  as  it  does,  from 
so  highly  respectable  a  body  of  gentlemen,  cannot  fail  to  serve  as  a  soothing  balm  to 
our  painful  hearts.    It  indeed  gives  a  melancholy  gratification  to  our  mind  to  know, 
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that  his  1088  18  8o  deeply  felt  and  refpreited,  and  his  semeee  acknowledged  in  ao  ?erj 
strong  terms  by  those  who  form  a  Society  which,  in  point  of  importancet  value  and 
respectability,  is  the  first  in  the  country,  and  with  whom  he  laboured  hand  in  hand  to 
promote  its  object  for  many  many  years.  Fully  aware  as  we  are  of  the  painful  feeliag 
which  this  mournful  event  must  have  excited  in  the  minds  of  his  late  colleagues  in  the 
Society,  and  feeling  proud  of  such  a  participation,  on  their  part,  in  the  grief  we  hare 
experienced  on  account  of  it,  we  cannot  but  be  gratified  by  the  conviction  which 
your  letter  so  forcibly  conveys  to  our  mind,  that  his  services  to  the  Society  and  bis 
good  qualities  had  so  much  endeared  him  to  them,  and  been  conducive  to  the  interest 
of  the  institution  to  such  a  degree ;  and  in  conclusioo,  we  beg  to  express  our  feelings 
of  gratitude  to  them  for  so  valuable  a  record  of  the  opinion  of  his  career,  as  well  as  of 
his  talent  and  public  and  private  virtues  generally,  a  record  which  we  shall  always 
preserve  in  the  family  with  pride  and  pleasure,  and  to  remain, 

Dear  Sir, 
Your  most  faithful  and  humble  servant. 
Bank  qf  Bengal^  29<A  iltipMl,  I844.  HoanaiioBCN  Saw. 


The  Secretary  stated,  that  he  had  received  a  private  note  from  Dr. 
Camphell,  stating,  that  as  authorized  hy  the  Society,  a  brick  monument  had 
been  built  over  the  grave  of  Mr.  Csoma  de  Koros,  and  requesting  that  a 
marble  slab  might  be  sent  up  with  an  inscription  for  insertion  in  the  space 
left  for  it.  An  elevation  of  the  monument  accompanied  the  letter.  Hie 
tablet  was  ordered  as  requested. 

Read  the  following  extract  of  a  private  letter  to  the  Secretary,  from 
G.  T.  Lushington,  Esq.  C.  S. : — 

H.  Tor  DBMS,  Esq.  Secretary  ttftke  Asiatic  Society,  Calcutta. 

Mt  DiAa  ToBRBNS,— I  got  Up  the  other  day  one  of  the  Society's  Sanscrit  Works, 

the  **  Naishada  Kabya,"  1  vol.  price  6  Rs.  for  a  native  here,  who  says  that  it  is  inooa* 

plete,  being  only  half  of  the  original.     Can  you  tell  me  whether  there  is  another 

volume  also  printed,  completing  the  work,  and  if  there  is,  would  you  kindly  send  it 

me  per  d&k  bhangy,  or  make  it  over  to  my  agents,  Guuter  and  Greenaway,  who  will 

pay  the  expences. 

G.  T.  LusBiiieTOH. 


After  some  conversation  it  was  ordered,  that  the  subject  of  the  printing  of 
the  second  volume  of  the  Naishada  be  referred  to  the  committee  of  Papcft 
for  report. 
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Read  the  following  letter  from  the  Secretary  to  Government,  North 
Weat  Provinces: — 

No.  715. 
From  J.  Thornton,  Esq.  Secy*  to  Government  N.  W,  P.  to  Secy.  Asiatic  Society^ 

Calcutta,  dated  Agra,  the  6th  August,  1844. 
Genexal  Department. 

SiB,^I  am  desired  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  and  for  publica- 
tion in  the  Journal,  the  accompanying  Note,  regarding  the  Navigation  of  the  Ner* 
budda  River,  compiled  from  such  information  as  could  be  found  on  the  records  of  this 
Government,  by  Mr.  A.  Shakespear,  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

2nd.  In  the  reduction  of  the  map  to  a  size  more  suitable  for  publication,  the  names 
which  are  underlined  should  be  retained,  as  they  are  mentioned  in  the  Memoir,  and 
are  etsential  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  subject.  To  prevent  mistakes,  a  separate 
list  of  them  is  annexed,  arranged  as  they  occur  in  proceeding  down  the  stream  from 
East  to  West.  As  many  more  names  as  is  conveniently  practicable  should  of  course 
be  inserted,  but  these  ought  not  to  be  omitted. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Tour  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  Thornton, 

Agra,  the  6M  August,  1844.  Secy,  to  Govt,,  N.  W.  P, 

u 

The  map,  which  is  a  splendid  one  on  a  scale  of  16  miles  to  an  inch,  and 
forms  a  roll  8  feet  in  length,  was  exhibited. 

With  reference  to  the  names,  it  was  stated  by  the  Sub-Secretary,  that 
arrangements  had  been  made  (by  numbering,)  so  that  all  the  names  would 
yirtaally  be  inserted  in  the  reduced  map  for  the  Journal. 

Read  the  following  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  the  Madras  Meteoro* 
logical  Registers  applied  for  by  the  Society : — 

No.  4a3. 

From  T.  R.  Davidson,  Esq.  Qffg.  Secy,  to  the  Govt,  qf  India,  to  H.  Torrbns,  Esq. 
Secy,  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  Calcutta,  dated  the  77th  July,  1844. 

Home  Department 
Sir, — With  reference  to  your  letter  without  date,  received  in  July  1843,  1  am  di- 


rected to  transmit  for  the  information  of  the  Asiatic  Socie- 
ty, a  copy  of  the  correspondence  specified  in  th^  margin. 
Govt.  Fort  St.  George,'  No.  J-  1  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

T.  K.  Davidson, 
Council  Chamber,  the  Vth  July,  1844.  Offg.  Secy,  to  the  Govt,  qf  India, 


To  Seer,  to  Govts,  of  Ben-" 

Ssl,  ftc  No.  J  78,  dated  tSd 
ulj   IS-IS ;  from  Secy,  to 


199,  dated  6th  July  J 844, 
with  enclosure  to  ditto,  dated 
f7th  ditto. 
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No.  51. 
7b  J.  F.  Thomas,  Esq.  Secy,  io  €fovt.  Fori  Si.  Otorge. 
HoBM  Dtpsrtmmt,  If  ariiM. 

Sir,— I  am  directed  to  tmuinit  the  accompanyiag  eopy  of  a  letter  Iroiii  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Astatic  Society,  and  to  request,  that  you  will,  with  the  permisBion  of  the 
Most  Noble  the  Governor  in  Council  of  Port  St  Georig^e,  issue  the  necessary  ordeis  to 
cause  that  Society  to  be  furnished  direct  with  the  information  therein  reqoirad. 

1  have,  &c. 
(Signed)  T.  B.  Dayiosoh, 

Fori  Wittiam,  ike  7!id  Jtdy,  I84S.  Q^.  Secy,  io  ike  Go9$.  qf^tdm. 

The  same  to  the  Governments  of  Bengal  and  Bombay. 

No.  199. 
From  J.  P.  Thomas,  Esq.  5scy.  io  Oovi,  qf  Fori  SL  Otorge,  io  ike  ^cey.  to  GowL 

qf  India,  daied  M  July,  1844. 
Home  Department. 

Sia,— With  reference  to  Mr.  Secretary  Davidson's  letter  of  the  tid  July,  1849w  I 
am  directed  to  forward  copy  of  one  from  Lieutenant  Elliot  at  Singapore*  under  dale 
25th  April  last  As  it  would  appear,  that  Lieutenant  Elliot's  establishment  is  not 
equal  to  any  extra  labour,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  observations  required  by  the  Asia* 
tic  Society  will,  **  soon  be  published  in  England,"  the  Most  Noble  the  QoveiMr  in 
Council,  submits  for  the  consideration  of  the  Government  of  India,  that  the  Asiatic 
Society  should  for  the  present  receive,  as  proposed  by  Lieutenant  Elliot*  only  a  copy 
of  the  mean  results,  and  that  instructions  to  this  effect  be  issued. 

1  have,  &c* 

(Signed)  J«  P.  Thomas, 

F&n  Si,  Qtorgty  6/A  July,  1844.  Secy,  io  GotH^  MUUary  Dopartrnvd, 

No.  292. 
To  ike  MUUary  Secretary  to  GovemmeiU,  Fori  Si,  Oeorge, 

Sir, — In  compliance  with  the  Extract  of  the  Minutes  of  Consultation  of  the  29th  of 
August  184S,  I  have  written  to  the  Surveyor  General  of  India,  to  forward  all  the  copies 
of  Magnetic  and  Meteorological  Observations  in  his  possession  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Asiatic  Society,  Calcutta.  I  hope  that  mean  results  will  be  considered  sufficient  for  the 
present,  since  all  the  observations  which  are  now  sent  to  the  Royal  Society,  will  very 
soon  be  published.  If  1  were  to  send  complete  copies  of  the  Observations  that  I  have 
the  honor  through  you  to  send  to  the  Hon'ble  Bast  India  Company,  the  work  woold  be 
just  doubled,  and  it  is  as  much  as  I  can  do  with  the  aid  of  four  assistants  at  the  Obser- 
vatory to  complete  the  report  without  falling  into  arrears. 

This  will  be  understood  if  1  just  give  an  outline  of  the  work  at  the  Observatory:  12 
instruments  are  observed  every  hour  in  the  twenty-four,  and  registered  in  a  nmgh 
observation  book,  from  which  they  are  entered  in  the  day  book,  then  abstracted  in  a 
book  for  the  purpose,  and  finally  fresh  sheets  are  copied  out,  which  are  forwarded 
through  you  to  the  Hon'ble  East  Indisi  Company.  Besides  this,  extra  obeervatioas^ 
the  corrections  of  all  the  instruments,  absolute  determinations,  the  dinmal  and  hourly 
march  of  the  instruments  registered  in  curves ;  the  anemometer  papers  and  copies  of 
our  observations  to  ail  the  Indian  obaervatories,  and  1  think  it  will  be  allowed  that  it 
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will  be  sufficient  for  the  Asiatic  Society  for  the  present  to  receive  the  hourly  and  daily 
means  of  the  instnunents  for  the  month. 

Again,  with  reference  to  the  tides,  1  send  one  complete  copy  of  the  carves  described 
by  the  instruments,  and  the  registry  to  the  Hon'ble  East  India  Company's  Astronomer, 
Madras,  for  transmission  through  him  to  the  Home  Government,  another  complete  copy 
I  forward  through  the  Honorable  the  Governor  of  the  Straits  to  the  Secretary  to  the 
Government  of  India,  (Home  Department.)  Now  if  1  might  be  permitted  to  make  a 
■Qgg^tion,  it  would  be  to  forward  the  remainder  of  the  tides  not  yet  dispatched,  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  Calcutta,  and  those  that  have  been  already  sent  to 
Bengal  to  be  handed  over  to  him. 

1  hope  I  shall  be  excused  in  making  these  remarks,  for  it  has  appeared  to  me,  that 
the  Secretary  to  the  Asiatic  Society  in  calling  for  complete  copies  had  neither  an  idea 
of  the  enormous  additional  labour  that  it  would  entail  on  the  Observatories,  (requiring 
for  the  purpose  an  extra  assistant  constantly  copying,)  nor  that  the  whole  of  theob- 
■ervations  would  ultimately  be  published  in  England. 

I  Intend  to  write  to  the  same  effect  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  but  I 

■ball  defer  forwarding  any  abstracts  until  1  have  on  this  subject  the  opinion  of  the 

Meet  Noble  the  Governor  in  Council. 

I  have,  &c. 

Smgapcre,  l&ik  April,  1844.         (Signed)    C.  M.  Elliot,  Lieui*  Sngmeen^ 

Superiniendent  Magntiic  Observatojy. 
(  A  true  Copy. ) 

(Signed)         J.  P.  Thomas, 

Secretary  to  Oooemment. 


No.  880. 
7*0  J.  F.  Thomas,  Esq.  Secretary  to  Oo9erHment,  Fort  St.  Qeorge* 
Home  Department,  Marine. 

Sia,— I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  No.  199,  dated  the 
6th  instant  with  its  enclosure,  and  to  state,  that  for  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Magnetic  Observatory  at  Singapore,  the  GoYemor  General  in  Council 
concurs  in  opinion  with  the  Most  Noble  the  Governor  in  Council  of  Fort  St.  George, 
that  the  Asiatic  Society  at  Calcutta  should  receive,  as  proposed  by  Lieut  Elliot,  only 
a  copy  of  the  mean  results  of  the  Magnetic  and  Meteorological  Observations,  instead  of 
copies  of  the  entire  observations.  The  necessary  communication  on  the  subject  will 
be  made  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Asiatic  Society  at  Calcutta. 

1  have,  &c. 
Port  WaUam,  the  77th  July,  1844.  (Signed)   ,   T.  ii.  Davidson, 

Qffjf.  Secy,  to  the  Govt,  of  India. 
(True  Copies.) 

T.  R.  Davidson, 
Q^g.  Secy,  to  the  Oovt.  qf  India. 


Ordered,  that  it  be  explained  that  the  Society,  folly  sensible  of  the  steady 
desire  of  Government  to  forward  its  views  in  all  matters  of  atility,  was 

Q 
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only  deuroiu  of  each  mean  raalts,  or  details  ai  could  be  afibrded  withoat 

inconvenience. 

Bead  the  following  letter : — 

Mo.  S;037.  of  1844. 
Pirom  F.  CuaaiB,  E««.  Sgcrtimrp  m  tke  QoH.  qf^tdia^  io  tke  S4e^,totk$AiktU 

Sodeip,  dmi€d  Fert  WUIkmt,  tUk  Att^usi,  1844. 


SiB»— By  dinetimi  of  the  Governor  Gononl  in  Cotucil,  I  have  the  honor  to  tnit* 
mit  to  yon  for  sach  notice  at  the  Society  may  deem  it  to  merit,  the  McoBpiByii| 
eopy  of  a  report  by  Mr.  B.  Woodo,  of  hiepiocoediagt  daring  hit  laleTonr  on  tke  Nagt 
Rentier. 

I  hare  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

#brf  WHUmn,  Ite  14<*  Jug.  1844.  Tonr  uMot  obedient  eervttU 

F.  COBBIB, 

Secy,  to  ike  G09L  ^Mm. 

The  paper  waa  referred  to  the  Editors  of  the  Journal. 

Bead  the  following  letter  addressed  under  orders  of  the  Meeting  of 
July,  (see  proceedings,)  to  Uie  Secretary  to  the  GoTcmment  of  Bengal 
with  its  reply : — 

The  Seerttmrp  to  tke  Ootenment  af  Bengal,  Home  Depattmemi, 

Sib,— By  desire  of  the  Honorable  the  President  and  Committee  of  Pmpen  of  tbt 
Asiatic  Society,  and  in  panuance  of  a  resolution  passed  at  tke  Meeting  of  the  Sd  ioftsat, 
I  have  the  honor  to  request,  that  yon  will  bo  pleased  to  submit  to  tke  Hononbls  tbc 
Goremment  of  Bengal,  the  accompanying  specimen  pages  and  certificates  relsttTc 
to  a  proposed  Sanscrit  Dictionary  in  Bengali  cfaaracteis,  to  bo  entitled  the  Sabda  Est- 
nakar,  the  author  of  wkich  is  Baboo  Gooroopresad  Boy,  a  Pundit  of  mnch  emiacaci; 
and  for  which  he,  as  well  as  the  Asiatic  Sodoty,  respectfully  solicit  the  support  sad 
patronage  of  GoTomment,  to  enable  him  to  carry  it  throogh  tke  press.  A  copy  of  Ikt 
Baboo's  letter  to  the  Society  will  be  found  with  the  certifioates,  and  the  resolstioa  sf 
the  Asiatic  Society  in  reference  to  it  is  noted  in  the  maigin. 

The  Society  would  desire  respectfiilly  to  represent  to  H.  H.  that  the  worfc  is  one  sf 
immense  labour,  and  will  be  of  the  highest  utility  to  Beagaleo  students  of  Ssascril, 
comprising  as  it  does  in  itself,  the  essentiala  of  several  other  works  now  only  eaistim 
in  MSS.,  and  expensive  and  dificult  to  obtain,  and  that  thus  it  will  be  in  an  educatioB- 
al  point  of  view  of  most  essential  service  to  the  native  community,  and  that  the  Sodstf 
indeed  wonld  hare  been  happy  to  have  given  it  a  larger  share  of  support,  could  it 
with  reference  to  existing  engagements  and  claims  have  done  so^  and  were  the  work 
one  of  a  higher,  and  more  classic  standard. 

It  begs  farther,  with  deference,  to  suggest,  that  the  Government  might  probably  witk 
much  public  advantage  confer  copies  of  it,  when  published,  as  prises  in  the  Pablie 
Colleges,  for  which  purpose  it  is  a  work  most  excellently  adapted. 

I  am  desired  to  add,  in  condnsiott,  that  the  Society  is  not  aware  of  any  modern  node 
in  Sanscrit  literature  which  has  appeared  for  many  yean,  better  deserving  the  sap- 
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port  of  the  Govtminant  of  India,  with  referenco  to  ptirposes  of  practical  utility  in  the 

■ludy,  (with  the  native  community,)  of  a  language  so  important  to  them. 

1  am,  Sir, 

Atiaik  Sodet^i  Rooms,  12lA  Julp,  1844.  H.  ToanBNB, 

y,  p.  and  Secv,  Asiatic  Societit* 
No.  582. 
From  ths  Vnder-Sterttary  to  ike  Ooot.  qf  Bengal,  to  H.  ToaaaNs,  Esq.  SMcrttary 

to  the  AsiaUc  Society,  dated  Fort  WiUiam,  27th  August,  1844. 

Edncatton. 

Sib,— I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  dated  the  12th  ul* 

timo,  and  to  ttate,  that  the  Deputy  Governor  regrets  that  the  Government  cannot  tub- 

acribe  for  any  eopiet  of  the  proposed  Sanscrit  Dictionary,  specimen  pages  of  which 

aceompanied  your  commnnication. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  mcst  obedient  servant, 

Cbcil  Bbaoon, 

Vnder»Secretarg  to  the  Cfovemment  cf  Bengal. 

Read  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  W.  C.  Colton,  Asaiatant  Librarian, 
presenting  a  mummied  hand  and  curlooa  knot  of  a  tree,  (forming,  naturally, 
tbe  figare  of  an  animal,)  to  which  it  refers : — 

7b  H.  PiDDiMOTON,  BsQ.  Sub-Sccretary,  Asiatic  Society, 

Sxa,— I  beg  leave  to  present  to  the  Asiatic  Society's  Museum,  the  accompanying 
hand,  taken  firom  an  Egyptian  Mummy  in  one  of  the  pyramids  near  Cairo,  and  sup- 
poaed  to  be  about  three  thousand  years  old* 

Also,  a  curious  specimen  of  a  knot  taken  from  a  tree,  in  the  Island  of  the  Mauritius, 
in  the  year  1840.  1  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

Calcutta,  llth  September,  1844.  W.  C.  Colton. 

Read  the  following  letter  from  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Moore,  Secretary  Agra 
School  Book  Society  to  the  Sab-Secretary  : — 

No.  f  S9. 

Mt  DBAS  Sia,— I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  two  boxes  of  books  have  reached  me 
in  safety,  with  the  exception  of  9  which  are  injured  by  water  and  have  to  be  rebound, 
however  this  matters  little.  The  books  for  the  Maharaj  of  Jodhpore,  I  have  for- 
warded to  the  Political  Agent,  Capt.  TVench.  The  cost  of  them  I  shall  remit  to  yon 
so  soon  as  realised. 

The  bill  against  the  Society  I  hope  to  remit  a  draft  for,  at  the  close  of  the 
■umth.    I  sm  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  kind  trouble  you  have  taken. 

Believe  me,  your  sincerely, 

iBtk  August,  1844.  J.  Moore. 

Read  the  following  letter  from  Dr.  Mouat  :— 

To  H.  ToaasNS,  Esq. 
Mt  DBiR  Toaasifs,— Would  the  accompanying  articles  be  of  any  use  to  your 
Museum  1  Intrinsically  they  are  of  no  value,  but  as  they  were  both  brought  from  the 
field  of  Punniar,  they  may  be  esteemed  worthy  of  preservation.    The  matchlock  was 
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taken  from  a  Mahratta  by  a  soldier  of  tbe  Queen's  50th  at  Pumiar,  who  1  beHere 
bayonetted  him.  The  ball  was  one  fired  from  the  Battery  stormed  by  the  50th,  aad 
fell  within  a  foot  of  my  brother,  who  bad  it  picked  up  and  preserred  as  a  relic  of  the 
fight. 

I  am  collecting,  orratber  attempting  to  do  so,  a  small  Mineralogical  and  Geologicsl 
Museum  for  the  Medical  College,  and  have  sent  home  for  a  complete  set  of  £a- 
ropean  specimens,  classified  and  arranged,  which  I  hope  will  arrive  here  shortly. 

Do  you  think  the  Asiatic  Society  would  object  to  make  over  to  us  any  ttiplicats 
or  quadruplicate  specimens  which  may  not  be  worth  presenring  by  them,  aod  are 
not  of  sufficient  value  to  send  home  ;  for  we  must  be  moderate  in  our  ezpectatiou, 
and  be  content  with  small  beginnings.  I  hope  ultimately  to  see  compleis 
courses  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy  given  in  tbis  College,  that  our  Students  nay 
obtain  some  acquaintance  with  these  highly  interesting  and  in  this  country  importut 
branches  of  science. 

Very  truly  yours 

Mtdwd  CoUegt,  50ih  August,  1844.  Fred.  J.  Movat. 

Resolved,  that  the  Curator  in  the  Geological  and  Mineralogical  Depart- 
ments be  desired  when  the  arrangements  of  tbe  collections  will  admit  of  it, 
to  assist  Dr.  Mouat's  views. 

The  Sab-Secretary,  as  Curator,  stated,  that  (see  Journal  Vol.  X,  p.  lA 
Proceedings  for  May  1841,)  he  had  already  pointed  out  to  the  Society,  tbii 
as  a  very  proper  method  of  disposing  of  spare  specimens. 

Read  the  following  letter  from  Dr.  A.  Sprenger,  B.  M.  S. : — 

To  the  Secretary  qf  the  Asiatic  Society  qf  Bengal,  ^c.  Sfc.  4c* 

Mt  dear  Sib,*«1  beg  leave  to  send  you  an  article  for  the  Journal  of  the  Ajiatic 
Society,  if  you  have  plenty  of  space  in  your  present  number,  I  shall  make  it  looger, 
adding  passages  which  show  from  whence  the  Arabs  obtained  the  principal  articleiof 
commerce,  as  for  instance  paper,  which  was  manufactured  at  Samarcand,  &c.  Phot 
this  part,  and  let  me  know  about  the  rest. 

1  am,  your  very  faithfully, 

Chinsurah,  August  28,  1844.  A.  Sprbkobb. 

The  Secretary  stated,  that  as  the  MSS.  was  much  interlined,  he  had 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  a  good  copyist,  and  would  first  return  it  to  Dr.  S. 
for  his  revisal  before  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  printers. 

The  Curator  Geological  and  Mineralogical  Departments  stated,  that 
having  been  for  the  most  part  occupied  in  preparatory  arrang^nents  in 
the  Laboratory,  and  having  nothing  of  note  to  minute,  he  had  deferred 
making  any  report  for  the  present  month. 
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The  asoal  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday 
eTening  the  2nd  October,  1844,  at  8  p.  m. 

The  Hononimble  Sir  H.  Seton  in  the  chair. 

The  following  members  proposed  at  the  last  meeting  were  ballotted  for, 
and  declared  doly  elected :— • 

A.  C.  Barwell,  Esq.  B.  C.  S. 

John  Owen,  Esq. 

Corretpondmff  member,  J.  McGowan,  Esq.  Ningpo  Hospital. 

And  the  following  new  members  were  proposed: — 

T.  R.  Davidson,  Esq.  B.  C.  S.,  proposed  by  H.  Torrens,  Esq.  and  second- 
ed  by  H.  Piddington,  Esq. 

Allan  Gilmore,  Esq.,  ditto  ditto  ditto. 

J.  P.  McRilligen,  Esq.  ditto  ditto  ditto. 

Captain  T.  Marshall,  proposed  by  S.  G.  T.  Heatly,  Esq.  and  seconded 
by  H.  Torrens,  Esq. 

Read  the  following  list  of  books  presented,  exchanged  and  purchased : — 

Books  preserUed, 

1.  Meteorological  Regiiter  for  Aogust,  1844.— Prom  the  Surveyor  General's  Office. 
3.  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London,  Vol.  13th,  part  1,  1843, 
London,  8vo«— By  the  Society. 

3.  Extrait  da  Rapport  Annuel  fait  &  la  Soci^t^  de  Gtographie  de  Parii,  1839.* 
By  the  Society. 

4.  Accroiflsement  de  la  Collection  Gfographique  de  la  Bibliothique  Royale,  en 
1841.— By  the  Geographical  Society. 

5.  Journal  of  the  Bombay  Branch  Royal  Society,  No.  7,  May  1844.— By  the 
Society. 

6.  Journal  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  of  India,  vol*  iii,  part  i. 
By  the  Society. 

7.  Orientol  Ghriatian  Spectator,  vol.  5,  No.  9,  September  1844.— By  the  Editor. 
12.  Madras  Journal  of  Literature  and  Science,  No.  30,  June  1844.— By  the  So« 

ciety. 

8.  Inquiry  into  the  Means  of  Establishing  a  Ship  Navigation  between  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Red  Seas,  by  J.  Vetch.  Second  edition,  London,  1843.— By  the  Author. 

9.  Notation  Hypeom4trique  ou  Nouvelle  Maniire  de  Noter  les  Altitudes,  par  M* 
Jomard,  1840.— By  the  Author. 
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Books  exchanged* 

10.  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Nataral  Hutory,  VoL  14,  Nos.  88  and  89.  July  and 
AttSttit,  1844. 

11.  The  Athenaum,  Nos.  871  to  874,  July  1844. 

Read  the  following  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  P»pen  :-^ 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Conunittoe  of  Papen  held  on  13Ui  8«pCMaber  at  half-psst 

10  A.  M. 

Preseni,'^Th9  Honourable  Sir  J.  P.  Grant,  the  Honourable  Sir  H.  Seton,  Lieut. 
Col.  Forbes,  C.  Huffnagle,  Esq.,  S.  O.  T.  Heatly,  Esq.,  and  Re?.  Dr.  J.  H^berlin. 

Aefolotfd,— That  the  Members  of  the  Society  be  informed  by  Cireolar,  that  at 
the  next  Meeting  a  President  to  the  Society  will  be  elected. 

2nd.  That  a  deputation  hating  been  offered  to  wait  upon  the  Hon'ble  W.  W.  Bird, 
and  his  occupations  having  interfered  with  bis  receiving  it  at  the  hour  propoeed,  the 
Secretary  be  instructed  to  draw  up  a  suitable  address  to  our  late  Presidont,  requesting 
him  to  make  choice  of  an  artist  of  reputation  in  England,  by  whom  his  Portrait  may 
be  taken  of  the  Kit  Cat  siie,  to  be  placed  in  the  Meeting  Room  of  the  Society,  with 
those  of  his  predecessors  in  office. 

J.  P.  GaAMT,  ChttirwMm. 

And  letters  as  follows : — 

» 

To  the  Honorable  W.  W.  Biao,  Esq.  late  PreHdeniqfAeAtiaUe  Socieip^ Bengal 

Honor 4BLB  Sir,— I  have  been  instructed  to  apprise  you,  that  the  letter  of  rssig- 
nation  of  your  office  of  President,  which  I  had  the  honour  to  submit  at  the  last  meet- 
ing  of  the  Society,  was  received  with  the  expression  of  the  regret  of  its  members,  at 
the  cessation  of  your  connexion  with  a  body  to  which  you  have  belonged  for  more  thsa 
three  and  thirty  years. 

The  Society  has,  I  am  instructed  to  state,  a  lively  sense  of  the  value  of  the  support 
and  assistance  you  have  afforded  it  during  the  time  that  you  have  held  the  office  of  its 
President.  You,  Sir,  have  by  constant  supervision  of  our  Proceedings  encouraged 
and  stimulated  the  work  in  which  the  Society  has  been  engaged,  and  by  a  judicioas 
use  of  the  opportunities  available  in  your  high  official  situation  yon  have  put  the 
Society  in  a  position  to  diffuse  the  results  of  scientific  enquiry  conducted  by  the 
Government,  among  its  members,  and  the  scientific  world  at  large. 

Anxious  to  possess  a  memento  of  you,  the  Society  instruct  me  to  requeet,  that  yoa 
will  do  them  the  favour  of  selecting  an  artist  of  good  reputation  in  England,  by  whom 
your  Portrait  may  be  painted  in  the  Kit  Cat  size,  for  the  purpose  of  its  being  placed  ia 
the  Meeting  Room  of  the  Society,  together  with  those  of  your  predecessors  in  the  Chair 
of  President 

The  Society  instruct  me  to  beg,  that  you  will  take  the  further  trouble  of  referring 
the  artist  you  may  select  to  our  Agents,  Messrs.  W*  U.  Allen  and  Co.  LendenhaU 
Street. 

The  Society,  in  conclusion,  direct  me  to  express  their  thanks  and  acknowMgrnentt 
for  the  kind  urbanity  with  which  you  have  at  all  times  met  them,  for  the  lively  tntcfcsi 
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which  yon  hare  evinced  in  their  punuiU,  and  for  the  steady  maintenance  which  you 
have  invariably  afforded  to  their  interests  as  a  constituted  body. 

I  am.  Honorable  Sir, 

Your  meet  obedient  servant, 

H*  ToauNf. 

To  H.  ToantNe,  Esq.  Vice  President  and  Secretary  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal* 

Sin,— I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  ISth  instant,  commu- 
nicating to  me  the  thanka  of  the  Society,  for  the  support  and  assistance  which  I 
afibtded  them  dnnng  the  time  I  had  the  honor  to  hold  the  office  of  Pkesident,  and 
requesting,  that  I  would  allow  my  Portrait  to  be  painted  for  the  purpose  of  being 
placed  in  the  Meeting  Boom  of  the  Society,  together  with  those  of  my  predecessors 
in  the  chair. 

I  beg  yon  will  ezpreas  to  the  Society  how  sensible  I  am  of  the  honor  they  have 
done  ma,  and  how  gratified  I  feel,  that  the  little  I  have  been  able  to  do  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  intereets,  should  be  considered  deserving  of  so  flattering  an 
acluiowledgnent*    With  every  wish  for  the  continued  success  of  their  laboun. 

X  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Calcutta,  If th  September,  18M.  W.  W.  Bik d. 

^The  Society  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  Pieeident,  when  the 

Honoofabie  Sir  Henry  Haidinge  being  proposed  from  the  chair,  and 
seconded  by  Lieut  CoL  Forbes,  waa  nnanimoosly  elected.  It  was  arrang- 
ed, on  the  suggestion  of  Col.  Forbes,  that  the  Secretary  should  be  requested 
to  ascertain  from  tha  FriTate  Secretary,  when  it  might  be  convenient  for 
the  Honourable  the  OoYemor  Oenecal  to  veoeiTs  a  depotation  from  the 
Society  of  such  members  as  might  please  to  form  it ;  and  that  Sir  Henry 
Seton,  as  the  Vice-President  in  the  chair  this  evening,  be  requested  to  con- 
doet  the  deputation. 

Read  the  following  report  and  letters  snbcnitted  to  the  Society  by  the 
Sub-Committee  for  publishing  Sir  A.  Bumes'  drawings  :— 

The  Committee  for  publishing  9tr  A.  Burnbs'  Drawtngt^with  reference  to  their  first  report 
to  the  Society  in  July  ISaS,  have  now  the  honour  to  present  a  farther  report  as  follows: — 

The  Committee  having,  as  authorized,  added  to  their  numbers  the  undexmentioa- 
ad  members  :— 

Rev.  J.  Hafiberlin, 

S.  G.  T.  Heatly,  Esq, 

And  being  now  composed  of  the  following  members ;  via. 

H.  Torrens,  Esq.,  Charles  Hofihagle,  Esq,,  Bev.  J.  Usberlin,  S.  G.  T.  Heatly, 
Esq.,  and  Henry  Piddington  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Committee* 
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Meeting  on  Wtdnetday,  the  I8eh  September,  1844. 

Aad  all  the  Memben  ancl  Secrettiy  being  preeent,  proceeded  me  fbUowe : — 
t.  Reed  for  the  infonnation  of  the  new  Memben,  the  repoit  of  Jnly  1S4S,  and 
the  following  Memorandum  of  the  atate  of  the  ttnat  op  to  the  pieaent  data. 

Memoranda  far  Committet  on  Sir  A.  Bubnbb'  Dra»tl^f• 

1.  The  Committee  waa  named  in  March  1841.— >Joamal,  Vol.  IX.  p.  it 90b 
t.  It  decided  specially,  with  reference  to  tdeetiem  from  the  diawinga,  that,  aa  the 
true  object  ot  the  trust  confided  to  the  Society  by  Government  was  vndoabtadly  to 
diffuse  as  flinch  as  possible  the  knowledge  which  Goremment  had  acquired  at  a  hea- 
vy expence,  and  also  as  matter  of  justice  to  the  labours  of  the  Envoy  and  NatmaKst, 
as  well  as  of  conveniettce  to  future  naturalists  and  travellers  in  the  valley  of  the 
Indus  and  Affghantstan,  that  the  whoU  of  the  drawings  ahould  be  publiaked ;  except 
perhaps  some  few  very  common  ones,  if  any  such  were  found. 

9.  This  was  duly  reported  and  confirmed  at  a  general  meeting,  but  it  haa  not  ^ 
placed  upon  record.    Itii  supposed  to  have  been  confirmed  at  the  meeting  of 
1841,  See  Journal,  Vol.  XI,  p.  7S. 

4.  The  preparation  of  the  plates  was  continued,  and  with  extreme  care,  till  Mr. 
Bailin's  death,  when  difficulties  gradually  arose  which  have  not  yet  been  adjusted, 
but  shortly  will  be  so,  without,  it  is  hoped,  any  loss  to  the  Society's  intereeta. 

5.  Mr.  Blyth  arrived  in  September  1841,  taking  charge  of  the  Mnaena  on  the 
6th  September,  (Vol.  XI,  p.  T50,)  and  this  undertaking  amongst  other  matters  was 
then  specially  brought  to  his  notice,  and  the  drawings  and  finished  lithographs 
shewn  him,  their  cost  explained,  &c.  He  was  also  shewn  that  the  Acting  Curator, 
Mr.  Piddington,  had  indexed  the  whole  of  Dr.  Lord's  notes  in  readiness  for  him  to 
commence  on  the  letter-press. 

5.  The  notes  of  Dr.  Lord  were  subsequently  duly  made  over  to  him  by  the  Secre- 
tary ;  and  then,  and  on  more  than  one  subsequent  occasion,  when  Mr.  Blyth  object- 
ed to  the  drawings  as  inaccurate,  and  as  deviating  from  already  known  types,  and 
proposed  correcting  them,  it  was  distinctly  explained  to  him  that,  in  each  caae,  the 
Society  would  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  trust,  and  even  ot  a  scientific  fraud ;  since  it 
would  publish  as  the  drawingt  made  on  Sir  A.  Bumes'  Missions,  pictures  of  something 
which  were  not  so :  and  that,  as  well  known  to  him,  the  now  anxious  search  of  all 
European  naturalists  is  exactly  to  find  the  original  drawings  from  which  local  faonc 
(omitha)  had  been  published,  in  order  to  oonect  these  fiourisbes,  and  inteifeiences 
of  artists  and  naturalists ;  who,  to  make  better  pjcfuni,  and  reduce  the  birds  (piiaci- 
pally)  to  their  fancied  types  and  systems,  had  in  many  inatances  created  enoimous 
confusion,  deprived  the  original  obeerveia  of  their  due  credit  for  active  research  and 
accuracy,  and  had  even  made  them  pass,  at  least  as  careless  persons,  if  not  aa  Im* 
posters ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  mischief  and  imposture  was  the  work  of  As 
naturalist  editors,  publishers  and  artists. 
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6.  The  Reports  of  the  Committee  m  July  184S»  PioceedingB,  Vol.  XI,  p.  610,  will 
■hew  in  all  its  xelations  that  the  Committee  has  not  been  to  blame,  and  how  far 
the  Society's  wishes  tnd  orders  have,  or  have  not,  been  acted  npon. 

7.  llie  Secretary  to  the  Committee  deems  it  his  duty  to  state  to  the  Committee, 
that  with  the  concorrence  of  the  Society,  the  whole  of  these  drawings,  except  such 
as  were  required  for  the  artists,  were  placed  under  lock  and  key,  and  under  the  special 
charge  of  the  Librarian,  with  strict  injunctions  that  they  were  only  to  be  shewn  or 
delivered  by  special  order,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mackenzie  collection  and  other  rare 
and  valuable  drawings  ;  the  finished  ones  being  of  course  at  Mr.  Blyth's  disposition. 
He  now  learns  (hat  they  have  been  all  placed  in  Mr*  Blyth's  hands. 

Dr.  Roer  being  called  in,  says  he  knows  nothing  of  Dr.  Lord's  notes,  which  hare 
never  been  in  his  possession. 

Beeolved, — ^That  a  letter  be  written  to  Bir.  Blyth,  requesting  within  a  given  time, 
(Saturday  next,)  a  report  as  to  the  progress  made  in  the  text  for  Sir  A.  Bumes'  draw- 
inga,  and  as  to  whether  Dr.  Lord's  notes  have  been  recovered. 

The  following  letter  was  therefore  addressed  to  Mr.  Blyth  : — 

To  B.  Bltth,  Esq.  Curator  Atiatie  Society. 

Sia, — A  meeting  of  the  Committee  for  the  publication  of  Sir  A.  Bumes'  drawings  of 
the  Zoology  of  the  Indns,  desires  to  enquire,  what  progress  you  have  made  in  the  letter- 
press  to  accompany  those  drawings. 

I  am  further  to  enquire,  with  reference  to  a  statement  made  by  you  that  the  notes  on 
thoee  drawings  by  Dr.  Lord  are  lost,  whether  you  have  recovered  those  notes,  the 
C<nnmittee  having  ascertained  that  the  notes  were  never  in  Dr.  Roer's  possession, 
and  it  having  been  proved  that  they  were  delivered  to  you  by  me,  and  have  not,  in 
so  &r  as  any  evidence  before  the  Committee  goes  to  shew,  been  ever  out  of  your 


On  these  points  the  Committee  request  a  specific  answer  in  writing  before  Saturday 
next  the  2Jst  instant,  to  enable  the  Committee  to  take  early  cognixance  of  the  ques- 
tion. 1  have,  &c. 

H.  ToRRBNt. 

Committee  adjourn  to  Wednesday,  %th  September,  1841. 

At  an  at^oured  MeHmg  qf  the  Committee  for  thepublieatUm  qfSir  A,  Bub  Mas' 
nrawmgs,  held  on  the  l&th  September  1844,  at  the  SoeUlyU  Rooms,  ai  ha^-t^ter 

10  o'clock  A.M. 

Pressnt.— Rev.  J.  Haberlin,  Chas.  Hoflnagle,  Esq.,  S.  G.  T.  Heatley  Esq.,  H. 
Torrens,  Esq.,  V.  President  and  Secretary,  H.  Piddington,  Secretary  to  the  Committee. 

Read  letter  from  Mr.  Blyth. 

H.  ToRRBNs,  Esq.  Secretary  to  the  Aeiatic  Societif. 

Sir,— With  reference  to  the  first  question  proposed  to  me  in  your  note  of  the  18th 
ultimo,  1  beg  to  inform  you,  that  from  the  commencement  of  the  present  month,  I 
have  devoted  as  much  time  as  my  other  and  stringent  duties  would  permit  of  to  the 
preparation  of  the  letter-press  to  accompany  the  publication  of  Sir  A.  Bumes'  draw- 
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ingf ;  and  that  iuflcie»t  piogriw  hit  bMtt  Hadt  to  wam&t  my  wideitokiiig  to 
pl«to  it  in  the  coune  of  a  few  weeka. 

The  MS.  notee,  howefer,  1  regret  to  add,  hafe  not  been  found  vp  to  the  pieaent 
time»  but  they  can  acarcely  have  been  abitracted  from  the  Maieanb  Their  vnlne 
wae,  indeed  not  great,  at  they  conaitted  almost  entirely  of  descriptiooa  and  alight 
diaaectiont  of  well-known  apecies,  the  localitiea  of  which  were  alone  new,  and  theae 
are  further  noted  on  the  drawings :  but  I  am  surprised  beyond  measure  at  the  non-ap- 
pearance of  the  papers,  and  do  not  offer  the  foregoing  opinion  regarding  their  value 
as  any  extenuation  of  the  annoying  circumstance  of  our  not  being  at  preaent  able  to 
find  them. 

I  haTe,  on  soTeral  occasions,  looked  over  the  papers,  with  the  intention  of  preparing 
for  the  press  what  little  could  be  extracted  from  them ;  and  to  the  beat  of  my  recoUee- 
tion  have  always  returned  them  to  the  chaige  of  our  late  Sub4ilnariaa  lir.P.  Boiiehes, 
since  the  period  of  whose  leaving  I  have  never  eonsnlted  the  118.  in  qaeatiuw,  and 
had  BO  idea  but  that  it  would  be  immediately  forthcoasing  iHien  1  lately  appUad  far 
it.  i  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  aervant. 
Aiiatic  Society's  Museum,  S^fOember  21, 1844.  £.  Blvtb. 

Beeoieed^-^Tke  letter  from  the  Zoological  Cutalor  having  been  read,  the  8ub-Cem- 
mittee  deem  it  necessary  to  place  on  reeocd  for  report  to  the  Society  the  esprss- 
sion  of  their  extreme  regret  and  surprise  at  the  annoying  circumstance,  aa  noted  by  Mr. 
Blythy  of  the  non-uppearaoee  of  these  notes.  The  Sub-Committee  ftuther  deaife  to 
•beerve,  that  Mr.  Blyth's  amuraace  that  the  prepavatioB  of  the  lettot  pt em  will  bo  cam* 
pleted  in  n  few  weeks  ia  the  moat  aatiifoctory  declaration  iHueh  it  haa  yet  foUaa  to 
their  lot  to  report  with  reference  to  the  important  dnty  confided  to  them. 

The  8ub*Gommittee  propoae  in  eonaequenee  of  the  above  amunaee^  to  ptoc^ed  with 
the  printing  of  the  letter-press  as  it  is  prepared,  in  order  that  the  plates  already  finwhii 
BMy  be  published  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 


The  report  of  the  Committee  was  oonaidered  as  satisfactory,  and  adopted 
by  the  meeting. 

Read  the  following  letter  from  Govemmenti  and  extract  of  diapatch  ac- 
companying it  :— 

iDwfiiecfe. 
No.  2288. 

From  the  Under  Secretary  to  the  Ootemmeni  qf  Bengal,  to  the  Vice  Pretidemi  amd 
Secretary  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  dated  Fort  William,  \Wk  September^  1844. 

Sia,— 1  am  diieoted  to  tiaasmit  the  acoompaoying  copy  of  a  letter  from  ths 
Hoa'bU  the  Court  of  Directors,  No.  15,  dated  the  29th  May  Imt,  with  rsirhwnwi, 
also  a  transcript  of  a  Circular  addressed  to  the  Civil  Oftoeit  ia  this  Preasdeacy,  and  •» 
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nqutft  that  lh«  AtUtie  Sotiety  of  Oaleattft,  will  rapply  th«  Qovemmmit  with  tuch 
infonnation  legardiog  the  aatiqaitiet,  the  ttsta  of  the  libeml  and  mechanie  arti, 
•ad  the  native  euttone  of  this  Prendeney,  at  the  Muaeum  and  coUectiont  of  the 
institution  may  afford ;  betides  ^saggetting  such  means  as  may  occur  to  the  Society, 
for  enabling  Government  the  better  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  Hon'ble  Court. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 

Tour  most  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  A.  Toembull, 

Under  Secretary  to  the  Oovemment  qf  Bengal* 


PUBLIC  DEPARTMENT. 
No.  Id  OF  ItM*. 

Our  Governor  Cftiend  of  India  in  Council, 


>.• 


Paea.  1.— We  forwaxd  to  yon  the  copy  of  a  letter  dated  8th  April  1844,  addrses- 
ed  to  ns  by  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  bringing  to  our 
notice  the  state  of  thoee  interesting  monamenta  of  Antiquity,  the  Cave  Templet  of 
India,  and  soliciting  our  interpotition  to  preterve  them  from  all  rach  caneesof  injoiy 
and  decay  aa  may  be  obviated  by  meant  within  the  anthority  of  our  Indian 
Government.  With  reference  alto  to  the  peculiarly  perithable  nature  of  the  paint- 
ittga  In  the  Cavee  of  Ajunta,  the  Society  la  audout  that  carefully  executed  copies  of 
tbem  ahoold  be  made  before  it  Is  too  late,  and  aa  tfaoee  dxawingt  are  the  only  authentic 
lecordt  that  exist  of  many  of  the  usages  of  the  people  of  India  at  the  probable  date 
of  their  ezecutaon.  It  woald  no  doubt  be  little  crediuble  to  an  enlightened  Govem- 
■Jient  to  suiter  them  to  perish  without  an  effort  to  perpetuate  their  subjects  by  fidth- 
fol  and  artistic  delineation.  We  therefore  reconuiend  it  to  your  special  consideration 
to  deteimine  npon  and  adopt  such  measures,  either  by  the  occasional  employment  of 
aome  of  our  talented  oflloera,  when  the  calls  of  the  public  service  permit  of  it,  or 
by  Bvch'  other  means  aa  may  appear  to  you  to  be  best  calculated  to  ensure  the  pro- 
cviuig  of  good  copies  of  the  paintings  in  the  Caves  of  Ajunta,  and  of  drawings  of  the 
other  Caves :  using  such  means  also  for  the  protection  of  the  Caves  themselves  agabst 
dilapidation,  as  may  be  consistent  with  any  use  to  which  they  may  have  been  legi- 
timitely  applied* 

i.  We  take  this  opportanity  also  of  apprising  you,  that  we  are  desirous  of  collect- 
ing a  series,  as  ample  as  possible,  of  delineations  (accompanied  by  short  explana- 
tions) of  various  objects  of  interest  and  Instruction,  illustrative  of  the  state  of  the 
liberal  and  mechanic  arts  in  India,  and  of  the  phases,  character  and  condition  of  its 
various  tribes  and  people,  comprising  architecture.  Implements,  costumes,  &c.  for 
oar  library,  frequent  reference  being  made  to  it,  (at  present  with  little  advantage,) 
lor  such  sources  of  inioimatioB.  We  should  think  it  possible,  that  moderate  en- 
eouiagement  on  your  part  would  readily  obtain  an  abundant  supply  of  such  materials 
from  diffisrant  individuals  in  the  service  of  the  Company. 
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5.  AbtolnU  aocnracy  being  eiMAtudly  neoeatary  in  the  dnwings,  end  the  nee  of 
DoUond's  Cemere  Lucidaeneoiing  that  indiapenaeUe  object,  we  ahaUtnanniitwith- 
ont  delay  to  the  Government  of  each  of  the  pieaidendea  three  of  theae  uintniBBflAta. 

We  aie,  &c« 
(Signed)  John  Shepbeid,  (Signed)       Heniy  Alexander, 

Henry  Willock,  „  Robert  CampbeU, 


t* 
>» 


W.  H.  C.  Plowden,  „  H.  Shank, ' 

J.  W.  Hogg,  ,»  John  Maatermnn, 

John  Loch,  »>  C.  Milla» 

Ruaaell  EUice.  „  W.  B,  Sykea. 


John  C.  Whiteman, 
London,  t9th  May,  \%^. 

Th€  Eoyal  Atiatie  Soekty  rf  Great  Britain  and  Irdand,  to  J,  C.  M  si.tii,]^,  Eoq. 

14^  QtaftoB  Btiwt,  Bond  Stnet,  Londoa.  8th  April,  18Ml 
Sir,— The  Royal  Aaiatic  Society  have  had  before  them  at  their  la(e  meetinga,  a 
highly  ▼atnable  and  inteieating  paper  on  the  Cave  Templea  of  India,  by  JaoMa 
Fergnaaon,  Eaq.,  a  gentleman  of  great  teaearch  and  knowledge  in  Aichitectnie,  who 
with  a  profeaaional  aeal  wonhy  of  all  commendation,  peraonally  viaited  the  moat  le- 
markable  apecimena  of  thoae  aingnlar  atmctuzea,  aa  well  in  Behar  and  Cnttack, 
where  they  are  found  in  the  earlieat  and  moat  aimple  foima,  aa  in  the  Weetem  aide 
of  the  Peninaula,  wheie  the  moat  highly  wrought  and  ornamental  examples  nie  ez« 
tant.  It  ia  the  principal  object  of  Mr.  Ferguaaon'a  paper  to  daaaify  thoae  remaikaUe 
atructurea  according  to  the  purpoaea  for  which  they  appear  to  have  been  deaigned, 
the  partiea  by  whom  they  were  executed,  and  the  datea  aaaigned  to  them. 

hir.  Ferguafton  ia  folly  aware  of  the  great  value  of  the  improved  knowled^  attain- 
ed to  in  the  reading  of  the  ancient  charactera  in  which  inacriptiona  are  wiitien  on 
the  rocka  and  temples  of  India ;  but  he  jaatly  conaideza  the  aacertainment  of  n  date, 
by  an  inacription  not  to  be  conclusive  aa  to  the  age  of  the  excavmtion,  as  where  the 
character  in  which  the  inacription  ia  written  is  mora  modem  than  the  nichjtectnial 
featurea  of  the  structure.  In  such  caaea,  it  ia  probable  that  the  inacription  denotea 
a  new  appropriation  or  use,  rather  than  the  original  design  or  execution.  He  there- 
fore applies  to  the  examination  of  their  age  the  test  of  architectural  chanctsTt 
according  to  certain  principles  which  he  states  in  hia  able  paper. 

Mr.  Fergosson  is  of  opinion,  that  the  earliest  of  the  Cave  Templea  are  the  Buddhist, 
which  he  divides  into  two  great  clasaea,  the  Viharus  or  Monaatic,  and  the  Chaitya 
or  Temple  Cavea.  Among  the  moat  ancient  Buddhist  Cavea,  after  thoae  in  the  nsi^- 
bonrhood  of  Gya  and  in  Cuttack,  he  ranka  a  very  remarkable  aeries,  which  lying  out 
of  the  road  ordinarily  travelled,  and  being  difficult  of  access,  have  been  aeUom 
visited,  and  are  little  known,  those  of  Ajunta  in  Berar. 

The  first  notice  of  these  Caves  is  to  be  found  in  a  paper  by  lieutenant  Alexander, 
printed  in  the  Sd  volume  of  the  Transactiona  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  Ths 
writer  there  remarks,  (p.  96d)  :  "  In  moat  of  the  Cayes,  to  compensate  for  the  want 
of  profuse  entaille  and  sculptures  are  paintings  in  fresco,  mnch  more  interesting,  ss 
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•xhiMting  the  dnstei,  habits  of  life,  pursuits,  general  appearance,  and  even  features 
of  the  natives  of  India,  perhaps  two  thousand  or  two  thousand  five  hundred  years 
ago,  well  preserved  and  highly  colored,  and  exhibiting  in  glowing  tints,  of  which 
light  red  is  the  most  common,  the  crisp  haired  aborigines  of  the  sect  of  Buddhists." 
He  adds  further  on,  "  the  high  antiquity  (of  Buddhism,}  may  be  satisfactorily  proved 
both  from  the  paintings  and  sculptured  figures  in  these  excavations,  which  exhibit 
traces  of  the  existence  of  a  woolly-haired  race,  now  no  where  found  on  the  Indian 
continent."      Again,  (p.  368)  :     "  In  the  gallery  or  passage  behind  the  pillars  are 
fresco  paintings  of  Buddha,  and  his  attending  supporters  with  chowries  in  their  hands. 
The  thickness  of  the  stucco  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  colors  are  very  vivid, 
consisting  of  brown,  light  red,  bine  and  white  ;  the  red  predombates.    The  coloring 
is  softened  down,  the  execution  is  bold,  and  the  pencil  handled  freely,  and  some 
knowledge  of  perspective  is  shewn.  The  figures  are  two  feet  and  a  half,  or  three  feet 
in  height. 

(P.  369.)    **  The  paintings  in  many  of  the  Caves  represent  highly  interesting  and 
spirited  delineations  of  hunting  scenes,  battles,  &c.    The  elephants  and  horses  are 
particularly  well  drawn.    On  the  latter  two  men  are  often  seen  mounted.    Ram  and 
cock  fights  I  observed  in  one  of  the  excavations.    The  spears  are  peculiar,  having 
three  knobs  near  the  head,  and  there  was  an  instrument  resembling  a  lyre  with  three 
strings.  I  observed  something  like  a  zodiac ;  but  not  at  all  resembling  the  celebrated 
<me  at  Dendera." 

The  following  passages  in  Mr.  Fergusson's  paper  relate  to  these  highly  interest- 
ing relics  of  Hindu  antiquity  :— > 

"After  crossing  the  valley  of  the  Taptee  from  the  North,  you  approach  a  Gh&ut  of 
some  000  or  600  feet  in  height,  supporting  the  table  land  of  the  Dekhan.    The 
upper  line  of  the  Ghaut  is  flat  and  regular,  and  the  wall,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
tolerably  even,  excepts  in  some  places,  where  it  is  broken  by  ravines  which  extend 
for  a  considerable  way  into  the  table  land  above.    It  is  in  one  of  these  ravines  that 
the  Caves  of  Ajtend  are  situated.    The  entrance  to  the  ravine  is  nearly  half  a  mile 
in  width,  but  is  gradually  narrower,  as  you  wind  up  it,  till  it  terminates  in  a  cascade 
of  seven  falls,  called  the  Sat-Koond,  the  last  of  which  may  be  100  feet  high,  the 
others,  toge^ther  100  more." 

"Immediately  below  the  fall  the  ravine  makes  a  sudden  turn  to  the  right,  and  it  is 
in  the  perpendicular  cliff,  forming  the  outer  side  of  the  bend,  and  facing  the  Koond, 
that  the  caves  are  situated,  the  whole  series  extending,  as  near  as  I  can  guess 
about  500  yards  from  North  to  South- East.         •••••• 

"  No.  16.  The  whole  of  this  Cave,  the  largest,  has  been  covered  with  stucco  and 
painted,  and  many  of  the  smaller  paintings  on  the  pillars  and  in  the  panels  of  the 
roof  of  the  aisles,  remain,  consisting  of  figures  of  Buddha  and  his  disciples  in  vari- 
ous attitudes,  rosettes  and  other  ornaments ;  but  owing  to  the  ruined  state  of  the 
front,  the  rain  apparently  has  beat  in,  and  destroyed  the  larger  subjects.  There  are 
several  inscriptions  painted  on  the  plaster,  and  though  none  remain  sufficiently  entire 
to  be  transcribed,  yet  sufficient  remains  to  shew,  that  the  characters  are  those  pre- 
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▼al«iit  eub«e<|tteiit  to  the  ChristUn  en.  On  the  exteiior  Cma  oI  the  Cftve.  bowsret, 
but  very  high  ap,  is  as  inicription  of.  tome  length  in  the  pme  Natk  chancier,  which 
would  at  once  give  an  antiquity  to  the  excavation  of  about  100  or  flOO  b»  c  ae  fai  w 
■nch  evidence  can  be  lelied  on. 

"  No.  17,  genenlly  called  the  Zodiac  Cave,  very  much  resembleft  the  Uat  da- 
scribed  in  almost  every  napect.  Ita  dimenaiona  an  64  feet  by  63,  and  it  haa  fO  pil- 
lan  disposed  as  in  the  other.  It  is  not,  however,  so  lofty ;  and  the  details  of  the  pillan 
an  by  no  means  so  graceful  or  elegant  as  in  No.  16.  The  paintings,  however,  an 
much  mon  entin,  and  though  the  coloun  in  some  places  an  a  good  deal  faded*  the 
subjects  can  generally  be  made  out. 

"On  the  right  hand  wail  as  you  enter,  a  procession  is  painted:  three  elephants 
issuing  from  a  portal,  one  black,  one  nd  or  nther  bnwn ;  and  the  third  m  while 
one,  which  seems  the  principal  one  of  the  group,  shewing  how  early  aroae  the  pre- 
dilection for  these  animals,  which  still  exist  among  the  Burmese  and  Riamese  of  the 
present  day.  Chactahs  and  flags  are  home  before  them  -,  and  a  large  ntinue  of  men 
armed  with  spean,  swords  and  shields  follow  them. 

"  On  the  back  wall  is  a  hunting  scene,  in  which  a  lion  powerfully  and  well  dnwn, 
forms  the  principal  object  of  attnction.  Then  an  also  deer  and  dogs,  and  men  on 
horseback  and  on  foot  without  nnmber. 

*'  In  the  verandah  to  this  Cave  an  some  aingnlarly  interesting  paintings ;  at  one 
end  a  circular  one  which  I  at  fint  took  for  a  Zodiac,  though  on  further  eznmination  I 
gave  up  the  idea.  Its  centn  is  divided  in  eight  compartments,  and  the  onter  circle 
into  aixteen  or  seventeen.  Each  of  these  compartments  is  crowded  with  small 
figuns ;  but  what  the  subject  is,  I  could  not  make  ouL 

"  Over  the  door  an  eight  Buddhist  figures  sitting  cross-legged,  the^firsi  lour  an 
black,  the  fifth  fairer ;  the  next  is  still  mon  so ;  the  last  £air  and  wearing  n  crown. 
It  is  nmarkable  that  then  an  mon  black  people  painted  in  this  Cave  than  in  any 
of  the  others*  The  women,  however,  an  genenlly  fair ;  and  the  men  all  ahadea^ 
from  black  to  a  European  complexion.  The  leof  is  painted  in  various  patteme,  net 
at  all  unlike  those  still  existing  in  the  baths  of  Titus,  though  in  an  inferior  etyle  of 
art.  I  had  not  time,  even  if  I  had  had  the  ability  to  copy  these  interesting  paiacr 
ings,  and  I  fear  any  one  who  now  visits  them,  will  find,  that  much  thai  I  saw  hw 
since  disappeared. 

*'  The  style  of  these  paintings  cannot  of  course  bear  comparison  with  European 
painting  of  the  pnsent  day,  but  they  are  certainly  superior  to  the  style  of  Eimpe 
during  the  age  in  which  they  an  executed.  The  penpective,  gnuping  and  details 
an  better,  and  the  story  better  told  than  any  paintinga  I  know  of,  anterior  to  Orgagna 
and  Fiesole.  The  style,  however,  is  not  European,  but  mon  lesenkhles  Chineae  art, 
particularly  in  the  flatness  and  want  of  shadow*  I  never,  however,  even  in  China* 
saw  any  thing  approaching  its  perfection. 

"  X  looked  very  attentively  at  these  paintings  to  try  and  discover  if  they  wen 
fnsco  paintings,  or  menly  water  colon  laid  on  a  dry  surface,  but  wna  unable  to  de- 
cide the  point ;  the  color  certainly  is  in  cases  absorbed  into  the  plaatsr ;  and  I  as 
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lacliiBed  to  think  they  may  have  been  painted  when  it  was  fint  laid  on,  and  conae- 
quently  inoiat ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  conld  have  been  done  on  the  modern  plan  of 
painting  each  day  all  the  plaster  laid  on  that  day." 

From  the  remarks  above  quoted,  as  well  as  from  the  personal  knowledge  of  several 
Members  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  no  doubts  remain  that  the  Caves  of  Ajunta 
contain  uniqae  speciiiMBS  of  Hindoo  painting  of  an  age  anterior  to  the  Christian  era, 
and  it  is  equally  certain  that  time,  and  the  mse  made  of  theaa  places  by  fiiquirs  and 
others,  Mahomedan  and  Hindoo,  ara  gradually  destroying  their  beauty,  and  will  soon 
obliterate  evexy  trace  of  those  remains  which  are  valuable,  not  only  as  specimens 
of  early  art,  but  aa  exhibiting  the  figures  and  habits  of  races  long  passed  away,  and 
important  therefore,  as  illnstntive  of  the  early  history  of  India. 

The  Royal  Asiatic  Society  are  anxious  that  before  any  further  deatruotion  of  these 
singular  paintings  shall  be  effected,  means  may  be  taken  to  have  faithful  copies  of 
them  made,  which  they  would  gladly  publish  in  their  Journal,  and  the  Coancil  have 
directed  me  to  lay  the  subject  before  the  Honourable  Court,  with  the  ezpretsion  of 
their  earnest  desire  and  hope,  that  instructions  may  be  sent  to  the  proper  authorities 
in  India,  to  employ  some  Officer  in  their  service,  as  early  as  the  opportunity  shall 
present  itself,  to  take  such  copies  of  them  as  may  preserve  the  remembrance  of  these 
most  curious  and  valuable  remains  of  ancient  art.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed^        R.  CLAaax,  Honorary  Secretary* 
(True  Copies,)  (Signed)        T.  It.  Davidson, 

Offjg,  Secretary  to  ike  Gwermment  ef  India, 

Circular  from  the  Under-Secretary  to  the  Government  ofBet^al,  to  Civil  Authorities, 

Dated  Fort  WiUiam,  September,  1844. 
Sib, — I  «m  directed  by  the  Deputy  Governor  of  Bengal  to  forward  the  annexed 
copy  of  Coneepondence  noted  in  die  margin,*  and  with  refisrence  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Hononiable  Court  of  Directors  therein  expressed,  to  request  that  you  will 
report  whether  any  Cave  Temples,  or  other  antiquities  exist  in  the  ■  under 

your  charge;  and  if  so,  that  you  will  suggest  means  for  preserving  them  from 
injury  or  decay. 

2.  You  will  of  ooorae  understand,  that  the  latter  instruction  only  a|»plies  to  such 
temples  or  buildings  as  are  no  longer  used  as  places  of  worship,  and  have  no  respon- 
sible guardian  appointed  for  their  preservation.  You  will  be  careful  likewise  to 
explain  the  olgect  of  any  leseaichea  or  enquiries  yon  may  institttte,  in  consequence  of 
tfanse  oidofa.  «o  na  lo  prevent  any  mieooaception  regirding  them,  on  the  part  of 
the  native  community.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)        A.  TomrnvLL, 
Undet'Seetietary  to  the  Qaverttment  ofBingaU 
(Thie  Copies,)  A.  TvavataL, 

Under-Secretary  to  the  Govemsmnt  ef  Bengal* 

*  Diqiatoh  No.  15,  of  tMh  ICey  1M4»  ftom  tbe  Honovsbto  the  Court  of  Director!  with  Enclosure!. 
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It  was  lUtdd  by  tbe  Secretary,  that  he  had  thought  it  right  to  dicolate 
these  to  the  Committee  of  Papers,  who  were  ananimousi/  of  opinion,  that 
it  was  incumbent  on  the  Society  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  forward  the  views 
of  tbe  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors. 

Mr.  Piddington  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  necessity  of  employing  a 
professional  artist  who  alone  he  thought,  (without  auy  disparagement  to 
the  talents  of  Officers  in  the  services,)  could  do  justice  both  to  tbe  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  these  wonderful  delineations,  in  which  so  much  depended 
not  on  mere  copying,  but  upon  the  style  of  drawing  and  tbe  tact  of  seising 
what  was  characteristic  and  illustrative,  especially  in  what  related  to  the 
human  figure,  and  to  manners  and  customs,  proposed, 

'*That  the  Society  do  address  Government,  pointing  out  strongly  the 
great  importance  of  employing  a  professional  draftsman  for  the  copying  of 
the  Cave  Paintings,  as  desired  by  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society." 

This  was  seconded  by  S.  O.  T.  Heatly,  Esq.  and  carried. 

The  Secretary  then  proposed,  seconded  by  Lieut.  Col.  Forbes,  that  tbe 
following  gentlemen ;  viz. 

W.  B.  0*ShaughneMy,  Esq.,  Lieut.  Col.  Forbes,  R.  Frith,  Esq.,  J.  Ful- 
ton, Esq.,  Chas.  Huffiiagle,  Esq.,  Revd.  J.  Hsberlin,  £.  Blyth«  Esq.,  H. 
Piddington,  Esq.,  S.  G.  T.  Heatly,  Esq.,  A.  Webb,  Esq.  M.D.,  Capt 
Marshall,  Capt.  Latter,  H.  Torrens,  Esq.  Secretary,  be  requested  to  act 
as  a  Special  Committee,  for  carrying  out  the  views  of  the  Society  in  aid 
of  the  request  of  Government,  and  that  they  have  power  to  add  to  their 
numbers,  which  was  also  agreed  to. 

Read  the  following  letter  in  reply  to  the  application  made  to  Govern- 
ment by  the  Society,  on  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  J.  Long,  for  copies  of 

any  Medico-Topographical  reports  in  possession  of  Government : — 

No.  475. 
From  T.  R.  Davidson,  Esq.  Ojffkiating  Secretary  to  the  QotemmmU  of  Imdia^  to 
H.  ToRRSNs,  Esq.  Fic«  President  and  Secretary,  AsiaHe  Society  dated  the  %\st 
September,  1844. 
Homa  Department 

Si  a,— In  reply  to  your  letter  dated  8th  instant,  I  am  directed  to  state,  that  the  works 
required  by  the  Society,  are  not  amongst  the  records  of  this  office. 

I  ha? e  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant. 
Council  Chamber,  the  2Ut  September,  1844.  T.  R.  Davidson. 

OjgHciating  Secretary  to  the  Oovemmemi  qf 
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Read  the  following  letter  from  the  Society's  London  Agents  :— 
Hbnrt  Torrbms,  Esq.  Secretary  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal, 

Srs, — We  beg  to  inform  you,  for  the  information  of  the  Members  of  the  ABiatic 
Society,  that  a  buft  of  Mr.  B.  H«  Hodgson  has  been  commenced  upon,  (agreeable 
to  the  instructions  confeyed  in  your  letter  of  March  last)  by  a  Mr.  Thomicroftp 
a  talented  Sculptor,  who  has  been  highly  commended  to  Mr.  Hodgson  and  to  ourselves, 
by  a  party  very  competent  to  judge  of  such  matters,  haTing  employed  Mr.  Thomicroft 
himself.  The  cost  of  the  bust  will  be  £84,  in  addition  to  which,  there  will  be  the  ship- 
ping chaiges  and  insurance.  As  this  sum  is  much  less  than  the  estimate  given  us, 
we  beg  to  enquire  if  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  appropriate  any  portion  of 
the  balance  in  the  purchase  of  a  Pedestal  for  the  bust  to  stand  upon.  The  cost  of  a 
•uitable  one  of  fine  marble  would  be  under  £20 ;  in  scagliola,  it  would  not  be  more  than 
half  that  price.  We  shall  be  obliged  by  the  favor  of  a  reply  by  return  of  the  Mail, 
as  by  that  time  the  bust  will  be  nearly  completed. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  faithful  servants, 
London,  2nd  August,  1844.  Wm.  H.  Allsn  and  Co. 

It  was  decided,  that  as  a  pedestal  for  the  bust  had  been  already  placed  in 
the  Society's  Meeting  Hall;  the  cost  of  importing  one  was  needless. 

Read  the  following  acknowledgment  and  advice  of  remittance  from  the 
Secretary  Agra  School  Book  Society : — 

H.  PiDDiNOTON,  Esq.  Calcutta, 

Mv  dbar  Sir,— 1  have  the  pleasure  to  send  a  draft  on  Calcutta  for  Rs.  548 :  6: 6, 
the  amount  of  the  Asiatic  Society's  Bill  against  the  Agra  School  Book  Society. 
The  cost  of  the  Sanscrit  Books  for  the  Maharaja  1  hope  also  to  remit  soon,  as  I  am  in 
communication  with  Captain  French  on  the  subject. 

1  hope  to  hear  that  you  have  succeeded  in  procuring  me  a  copy  of  the  Sanscrit 
Euclid,  believe  me, 

Yours, 

4lA  September,  1844.  J.  Moors. 

Read  the  following  letter  from  Lieut.  Yule,  B.  E.  to  the  Sub-Secretary  :— 

H.  PiDDiNaTOM,  Esq.,  Calcutta, 

Mt  dbar  Sir,— You  were  kind  enough  to  give  insertion  in  the  Asiatic  Society's 
Journal,  to  the  two  notes  on  the  iron  of  the  Kassia  hills,  which  I  forwarded  two 
yean  ago,  when  on  the  point  of  leaving  that  part  of  the  world.  Having  collected  a 
good  many  miscellaneous  notices  of  the  people  and  country  during  an  abode  of  two 
seasons  in  it,  it  has  lately  struck  me,  that  some  of  them  were  sufficiently  curious  to  be 
worth  publishing,  and  so  little  has  been  given  to  the  public  on  the  region  (which  is  so 
interesting  to  me  that  I  cannot  well  judge  what  interest  it  may  have  for  others,)  that 
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I  cannot  but  snppote  much  of  thate  notes  must  be  new.    1  thoold  be  Bmcli  gtatiitd  if 
the  sheets  enclosed  should  be  thought  worth  printing  in  the  JoumaL    If  not  kiadlj 
return  them. 
Kumaul,  Stpiember  \%  1844.  H.  Yuls. 


The  beaatiftil  and  spirited  pen  and  ink  dfawings  whick  aooompanied 
ihii  Taloable  paper  were  greatly  admtred»  and  the  paper  irae  handed  to  the 
Editori  of  the  Journal  for  early  publication.  On  the  snggeition  of  Lieut 
Col.  Forbes  it  was  agreed  to,  that  the  Secretary  should  address  the 
tary  Board,  requesting  copies  of  Lieut.  Yule's  reports,  plans  «nd 
of  the  country  about  Chirra  Poonjee. 

The  Secretary  announced  to  the  meeting  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  C  Colton, 
the  Assistant  Librarian,  whose  conduct  during  the  time  he  had  been  em- 
ployed, was  most  creditable,  and  rendered  his  loss  one  much  to  be  regret- 
ted. 

The  Secretary  presented,  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Roer,  a  translation  of  the 

Vedanta  Sara,  which  was  referred  to  the  Editors  of  the  Journal  for  pub- 
lication. 

The  Secretary  presented,  on  the  part  of  J.  Avdall,  Esq.  an  Essay  *'0a 
the  Invention  of  the  Armenian  Alphabet,"  which  was  also  referred  to  the 
Editors  of  the  Journal. 

The  Secretary  presented  from  Dr.  Spilsbury,  Superintending  Soxgeoii, 
SagoT  Division,  for  the  Museum, 

Two  large  silver  coins,  dug  up  at  Baitool. 

Two  smaller  coins,  dug  up  at  Hoshungabad. 

A  small  gold  coin,  dug  up  at  Jubbulpoor. 

Read  a  paper  from  Captain  J.  W.  Abbott,  Artillery,  Dum  Dnm,  ^ring 
some  account  of  the  fall  of  an  Aerolite  in  Khandeish.  The  specimen  was 
referred  to  Mr.  Piddington,  as  Mineralogical  Curator,  for  examination  and 
report,  and  the  paper  for  incorporation  with  the  report. 

The  Secretary  also  presented  on  the  part  of  Captain  Abbots  a  P^P^ 
*<  On  the  oocurrence  of  Oeanite  in  the  bed  of  the  Nurlmddi^"  which  was 
referred  to  the  Editors  of  the  Journal  fbr  publication. 

The  Secretary  91m6  presented  on  the  part  of  Col.  Stacy,  C.  &,  throu^ 
Captains  Wroughton,  B.  N.  I.  and  WintlB,  B.  N.  L,  two  spleadid 
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BMu  of  pelnfied  hone,  probably  part  of  the  Femur  of  the  great  fosail 
elephant  or  mattodoD,  and  a  carved  monumental  marble  slab  which 
had  formed  the  head-stone  of  a  Mnasulman  grave.  Thia  specimen  is  a 
good  one  of  its  kind,  the  sculpture  being  elegantl/  executed,  and  the  stone 
furnishing  interesting  evidences  of  a  practice  formerly  common,  but  now 
extinct  among  the  Mussulmans  of  India,  the  placing  head-stones,  namely, 
in  memory  of  deceased  persons. 

Read  the  following  letter  from  Captain  Madeod,  Assistant  Commie- 
sioner,  Moulmein: — 

Mt  DBAS  Tor RBNs,— About  two  yean  ago  I  sent  you  two  imagea  like  the  present 
from  the  Mekkhara  Prince  at  Amaropoora,  they  were  fonnd  at  Rangoon ;  no  notice 
having  been  taken  of  them,  hit  Highness  has  sent  down  two  mora.  He  has  likewise  sent 
me  to  be  forwarded  to  you  a  coin  (silver)  found  at  a  place  called  Raleng.  It  is  Hindoo 
BO  doubt,  there  being  no  coin  in  Buimah*  He  likewise  has  sent  a  bos,  oootaining 
soma  black  and  yellow  earths,  a  parcel  of  stonas^  a  bottle  of  water,  which  is  labelled, 
'*  Curs  tn  Itch,"  or  something  to  that  purport^  "  Falling  on  both  sides  of  the  Khand 
Ywa  hills."  I  believe  the  specimens  are  fimn  the  hills  near  the  Anrncan  fh>ntier, 
but  I  have  written  to  ask ;  they  are  nothing  I  believe  but  limestone.  He  likewise 
presents  the  Society  with  a  medical  work  of  great  repute  in  Bormah  and  Siam. 

He  wishes  me  to  send  him  some  books,  and  asks  particularly  for  a  work  on  Chemistry, 
one  on  Hindoo  Astronomy,  one  on  Comets  and  one  on  Electricity.  He  can  read  Eng- 
lish with  the  assistance  of  a  dictionary.  Would  you  kindly  allow  me  to  take  the  liberty 
of  asking  you  to  get  Mr.  Piddington  to  fill  up  the  blanks  in  the  enclosed  note,  and  send 
it  to  Messrs.  Ostell  and  Co.  Mr.  Piddington  will  know  better  than  I  do  what  elemen- 
tary works  on  the  subjects  I  have  mentioned,  would  be  most  useAiI  to  the  prince. 

Mottimem,  2rd  August,  1844. 

The  models,  which  are  of  coarse  earthenware  and  of  an  ovoid  form  about 

six  inehes  bj  four,  are  simply  ^ures  of  Budh  (Guatama,)  surrounded  by 

hia  usual  attributes,  but  with  a  Deva  Nagree  inscription  below  the  figure ! 

which  is  probably  what  has  excited,  and  very  naturally,  the  curiosity  of  the 

Prince.* 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  meet  the  Prince's  wishes  in  every  way 
in  his  power. 

N.B.  A  paper  has  intermediately  been  published  upon  the  silver  coin 

above  noted  by  Lieut.  Latter. 

The  Sub-Secretary  stated,  that  he  had  forwarded  to  Captain  Madeod, 

the  following  works ;  viz. 

•  In  the  Society's  collection  we  have  the  converM  to  this.  A  figure  of  Krishna,  about  three  feet 
bigh,  ceiled  in  coflimoB  landstoae,  but  in  good  prescnration,  with  medal  of  Buddb,  (Onatame,)  on 
hit  forehead  lile  a  lady's  ferronlere  I —Eos. 
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Thomson  on  Heat  and  Electricity ;  O'ShaughneMy'a  Manual  of  Chemia- 
try ;  O'Shaughnesiy's  Manual  of  Electricity ;  but  that  he  could  not  find 
any  work  treating  ipecially  of  Comets ;  and  that  with  respect  to  a  work 
on  Hindu  Astronomy,  it  was  not  stated  if  it  was  a  European  work  on  that 
subject  or  a  Native  one  which  was  desired,  and  that  he  should  communi- 
cate with  Captain  Macleod  on  Hie  subject.  The  specimens  had  not  yet 
been  examined*  He  subsequently  learned,  that  Messrs.  Ostell  and  Co.  had 
forwarded  Bentley's  Hindu  Astronomy. 

Read  the  following  note  from  Captain  Bigge,  Assistant  Commissioner  in 
AMam,  accompanying  the  presentation  to  whidi  it  refers : — 

Tin  Coins  from  Pahang  on  B.  coast  of  Malay  Peninsula,  North  from  Singapore ; 
16  go  to  the  dollar;  and  these  were  received  from  a  fisherman  off  the  month  of  Che  river, 
in  change  on  a  purchase  of  fish.  To  coin  similar  monies  is  severely  punished  by  mu- 
tilation and  death.    The  smaller  coin  is  the  Dutch  doit  from  Batavia.  J.  B. 

Read  the  following  reports  from  the  Librarian  i^* 

To  H.  Torre N8|  Esq.,  Secretary  Asiatic  Society . 

Sir,— I  have  the  honour,  by  your  direction,  to  report  respecting  the  commnnicatioa 
on  the  part  of  our  Society  with  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  The  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
as  appears  from  our  MSS.  Proceedings,  is  one  of  those  eight  Institutions,  (viz.  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
Society  of  Antiquarians  of  London,  Society  of  Antiquarians  of  Edinburgh,  the 
Linnaan  Society,  American  Philosophical  Society,  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences)  with  which  the  Asiatic  Society,  March  1800,  first  opened  an  interconrse  by 
sending  them  their  Researches,  and  regularly  transmitting  them,  whenever  a  new 
volume  of  the  Researches  was  published.  The  Hoyal  Irish  Academy  presented  on 
their  part,  March  1806,  a  set  of  their  Transactions,  which  presentation  was,  however, 
not  repeated  until  1887,  from  which  time  they  regularly  sent  their  periodical  publica- 
tions to  the  Society;  vis.  its  Transactions  from  vol.  17  to  19,  pL2d,  (Vide  Jonmal 
Asiatic  Society,  Oct.  1837,  Nov.  1839  and  1841,  No.  116,)  while  I  do  not  find  in  oor 
Proceedings  that  the  Society  since  1837  has,  by  way  of  return,  forwarded  any  of  its 
publications  to  the  Hoyal  Irish  Academy. 

1  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  forward  you  a  list  of  the  learned  institntisBs 
which  have  been  in  communication  with  our  Society,  by  sending  it  their  pubUcati<»s, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  this  from  our  Proceedings. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

'Id  October,  1844.  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

E.  Ross. 
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Ida  qf  ike  JmtUutions  in  eommumeotian  wUh  the  Asiatic  Society  qf  Bengal,  from 

its  foundation  up  to  ike  present  date. 
A.  English  Socibtibs. 

1.  Lionean  SocMty  of  England,  from  1800—1841. 

2.  Geological  Society  of  England,  from  1812  to  the  present  date. 

3.  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  from  1806  to  the  present  time. 

4.  Astronomical  Society  of  London,  from  1832  to  the  presAit  time,  (regular.) 

5.  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,  1816,  (not  continued.) 

6.  Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  1828. 

7.  Horticultural  Society  of  England,  since  1822,  (not  regular.) 

8.  Boyal  Society  of  London,  from  1800—1838,  (regular,  as  it  appears.) 

9.  Antiquarian  Society  of  London,  fh>m  1800  to  the  present  date,  (regular.) 

10.  Boyal  Society  of  Antiquarians  of  Edinburgh,  from  1800. 

11.  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  1828. 

13.  Zoological  Society  of  London,  from  1888—1843,  (not  rogular.) 
18.  Athen«umof  Liverpool,  1834,  (not  continued.) 

14.  Society  of  Plymouth,  1828,  (not  continued.) 

15.  Statistical  Society  of  London,  1838. 

16.  Royal  Geographical  Society,  from  1839  to  the  present  time,  (regular.) 

17.  London  Electrical  Society,  from  1842  to  the  present  date,  (regular.) 

18.  British  Association  for  the  adyancement  of  Science,  1842, 

19.  Edinburgh  Royal  Society,  from  1800—1834,  (not  regular.) 

20.  Royal  Irish  Academy,  from  1800  to  the  present  date,  (regular  from  1837.) 

21.  Agricultural  Society  of  Calcutta,,  1828,  (inregular.) 

22.  Medical  and  Physical  Society  of  Calcutta,  1822. 

23.  Bombay  Boyal  Asiatic  Branch  Society. 

24.  Bombay  Geographical  Society. 
95.  Madras  Literary  Society,  1806. 

B«  Othbr  Europban  8ocibtu&. 

26.  Soci^tC  de  Caen,  1816,  (not  regular.) 

27.  Boyal  Academy  of  Caen,  1836,  (not  continued.) 

28.  Soci^t^  Asiatique  de  Paris,  from  1822  to  the  present  date,  (regular.) 
29*  Geogn^hical  Society  of  Paris,  from  1825  to  the  present  date,  (regular.) 
30tt  Soci^t6  Boyale  de  Bordeaux,  1828,  (not  continued.) 

31.  Boyal  Academy  of  Bordeaux,  from  1838  to  the  present  date,  (regular.) 
82*  Academic  Royale  de  Marseille,  1835  (not  continued.) 
33*  8oci4t^  Industrielle  de  Mulhausen,  1838,  (irregular.) 

34-  SoeiiU  de  Physique  et  D'Histoire  Naturelle  de  Gendve,  from  1833  to  the  pre* 
sent  date,  (regular.) 

35.  Soci^tfi  HeWetique  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  1889,  (not  continued.) 

36.  Boyal  Society  of  Copenhagen,  1816,  (not  continued.) 
87.  Soci^t^  Royale  des  Antiquaires  du  Nord,  1836. 

3a  BaUvian  Society,  from  1828—1833. 

39.  Amsterdam  Royal  Institute,  1838,  (not  continued.) 

40.  Hungarian  Society,  1836,  (not  continued. ) 

41.  Royal  Academy  of  Munich. 

T 
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G.  AvStlOAV  SooiBTiss« 
4%  AnericAa  Academy  of  Aid  ^aA  S«ie»c«t,  inm  I7fl5  (when  preeentiBg  tiicir 
mernoin.) 

43.  Philofopbictl  Society  of  Pklledelfliit,  Ami  liOO  t«  Cb*  pMt^  date. 

44.  Academy  of  Natatal  Seieaoe  at  PhUadelftlm. 

45.  LyceM  of  Natural  SoieBce  of  Hew  York,  ISS^i-lflSa. 

46.  Mfttienal  laatitutien  for  Premolioii  of  Beie&ee,  at  WaeUngtea,  Uda 


To  H.  ToBRBNs,  Esq.  StertUuy  qftikf  Atiatie 

Sir,— I  beg  to  iubmit  a  liii  of  tbe  ineMHf  i^te  v^i  4efeetive  worki  pf  ear  Libiary, 
8f  a  Supplement  to  tbat  of  tbe  periedieaK  irbi«Ji*  pn  a  KMrinne  peeMion,  I  had  the 
honour  to  lay  before  the  Society. 

To  faciliute  tbe  use  of  this  lift,  I  haft  nadp  leTeipl  diTifioni,  The  Uttpr  A  <pa- 
tainf  the  worke,  which  hare  not  yet  been  completed  by  tf^pir  puUmntb  ;  B  tibww,  pf  vtttch 
the  contenti  are  unconnected  with  the  imnpdiate  pbjpcli  of  Hip  Spcipty,  «id  to  earn* 
plete  which  ii  not  of  urgent  necemity ;  while  nnder  C  arp  clamed  the  bpoka  pf  relprenee, 
and  those  which  bear  upon  the  Reiearchee  of  the  Socipty.  i«etly«  D,  wel«dep  the 
works  which  hare  been  presented  to  the  Society*  tad  the  e«bse%pent  ▼phuMt  of  which 
may  be  expected  to  be  forvpidpid  (e  the  Library,  as  spob  as  publiahad*  Thaap  which 
are  marked  l^  aa  asterisk*  hiTP  already  b«Hi  mpatipnad  ia  oar  Pipcae4iiiii  br  ^ply 
184S. 

Should  the  Society  dpcide  en  an  ultimate  aemplption  pf  these  workat  I  wpnU  bef  id 
suggest,  Afitly,  thai  tha  books  pompnheadpd  under  C,  sbattld  bp  completpd,  and  that 
the  Librarian  should  be  authoriipd  to  peoonre  Cbani  in  Gakatta,  beforp  thp  prescat 
report  is  printed,  as  the  prices  pf  thp  bopki,  if  kapvn  tp  bp  wanted  by  thp  Socsety, 
would  in  consequence  be  raised.  1  hayp  thp  hPapur  to  bo*  9ir, 

Asiatic  Soei€i^*t  Rooms,  Tpnr  mast  oMiant  epTFisil, 

2Rif  Oefofrer,  1844.  B.  Rofi* 

lA%iqfth€  d^tctwetmdimeompleU  Works,  hi  tks Ubrary  qf  th«  AriaUc  Society. 

A. 
126.  Works  of  Confucius,  by  J.  Manhman,  Serampore,  1809,  toU  IsL 
189.  Beke's  Origines  Biblica,  London,  1834,  8to.  toI.  1st 
818.  Amott's  Physics,  London,  1825,  (2  toIs.)  toI.  Ist  and  1st  part  of  the  U. 
584.  Illustrations  of  Indian  Botany,  etc  of  the  Him^yan  Mountains,  by  J.  F. 
Royle,  vol.  1st 

p. 

Mmglish. 

357.  AslroDomical  Obserrations  at  Greenwich  in  1816,  by  i.  Ppad,  1818,  yaK  of  the 
2dTol. 

891.  American  Almanac  for  1886, 1838,  and  1839,  yals.  7,  9, 10. 

637.  Luzmore  on  Strictures,  Calcutta,  1814,  No.  1. 

662.  Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy,  by  B.  Grant,  pnblisliedin  the  **Laacelf'  for 
18S3-34,  vol.  1st 

678.  Nautical  and  Hydraulical  Experiments,  by  U.  Beaofoy,  Londan  i%U^  foL  lit 

730.  The  Farmer's  Cabinet,  Philadelphia,  1840,  vol.  4tk 
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352.  Hiitoire  C^leite  Pnn^ife,  par  J.  d«  la  Lande,  Parif,  1801,  tome  ler. 
962*  Connaittance  des  tempt  A  I'ufage  dee  AiCronomee,  Paris,  1760-1820,  (the  toIi. 
for  the  yean  1795  and  1804  wanting.) 
115^  (Hvber'i)  Voyage  i  Calcutta,  Tradait  d' Anglais,  toL  2d. 

Latin, 

1^99.  Dt  Bfb«8  BiiCaiitticisCfllleefaB«%  AttcL  f*  Lslaftdo,  vol.  3d  iad  8(1  waitlftg. 

C. 

BnglUk. 

190a.  Blements  of  Hindoo  Law,  by  T.  Strange,  voL  1st* 

193.  Digest  of  MahumMedaa  Lmt,  by  J.  Baillio,  CaloutU,  180ft,  M.  (4  toIs.)  fol. 
1st. 

424.  Otttlinee  of  the  Geology  of  Bnglind  and  Wake,  by  W.  D.  CoDybeate,  London, 
1821,  part  IsU 

529.  Icones  PUntaram  Indiev  OrieftfaUt,  by  lU  Wigbl,  MsRlras,  1888-38,  2  vols, 
(of  vol*  Ist  Nos.  7  and  8  wanting.) 

536.  Zoological  Joomal,  London,  1835-88, 2  vols,  (complete  two  vol.  and  published 
atl4l.> 

535.  Description  of  Malayan  Plants,  by  W.  Jack,  Appendix  No.  8. 

5491  Zoekgieal  HesearoheSk  by  T.  TlKMspson,  No.  1  and  4. 

547.  Animal  Kingdom  of  Cuvier,  with  specific  descriptions  by  E.  Griffith,  etc.  voL 
lOvaatinf. 

549.  lUttstmtions  of  Indian  Zoology,  by  J.  B.  Gray,  toL  1st  and  of  vol.  2d  parti  II, 
12,  15,  20. 

583.  Description  and  Pigunt  of  200  Fafaee  of  tko  Coionwidol  Coasts  by  P.  Rossdl, 
London,  1808,  vol.  1st,  (complete  in  two  vols.)  published  at  8li  8#. 

668.  The  Cyclopaediar  of  Amatomy  and  PhytMofy,  London,  1886, 2  vola  (completo 
in  4  vols.) 

807.  fieporU  on  the  Stsito  of  Bdmotttion  ift  Bengal,  by  W.  Adam,  3d  Bepott 

886.  Memoiv  of  tho  Uistor.  Socie^  of  Pennsylvania,  1884,'  voL  8d. 

879.  Stats  Pnpect  by  the  Barl  of  dasendon,  Oxford,  1767—1786,  8  vole.  (voL  2cl 
wanting,) 

1024.  History  of  the  Indian  Archipelngo,  by  J.  Cimwfurd,  3  volsi.  (vol*  1st  wiAt- 
ing,  2/.  12#.> 

1535.  Archaologia,  vol.  17th  wanting. 

1545.  Antiquities  of  Uerculaneum,  trimlaled  from  the  ItalUn,  by  T.  Mavtytt  and 
J.  Lattie,  vol.  1st,  part  1st,  London,  1778. 

1681.  Grammar  of  the  Arabic  Language,  by  M.  Lmasden,  CaUutta,  1805,  foI« 
vol.  1st. 

1843.  Dictionary  of  the  Malay  Toigno,  at  spoken  in  the  Peninsttln  of  Malaeea,  by 
J.  Horviser,  London,  1801,  part  lit* 

1846.  Dictionary  of  the  €hineio  Lmguage,  by  B.  Morrison,  Macao,  1815,  vol.  1st, 
part  1st,  and  vol.  2d  part  2d. 

N.  B.-~Thii  work  is  published  in  7  vols,  from  1815-^1821.    The  original  price  of 
which  is  lU.  U*  but  it  may  now  be  obtained  at  8/.  lOr. 
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581.  Histoire  Naturelle  dn  Poinoni,  par  M.  de  Cu?iei^  (IttvoLof  pUtes  wasting.) 
1171.  Voyage  du  Levant  ou  1692,  par  M.  Bobert»  (incomplete.) 
19U0.  Voyage  auz  R^gione  Equinoctiales  da  Noaveaa  Continent,  par  A.  de  Hum- 
boldt, (Atlai  wanting.) 

1536.  G^ographie,  par  E.  Mentelle  et  Maltebrun,  (Tolf.  Itt,  3d,  4th,  7th  and  9th 
wanting.) 

2066.  Notices  et  Extracts  des  Manuscripts  de  la  Biblioth^ue  Imperials  et  an* 
tres  fiibliothiques,  Paris,  1787—1813,  (10  ?ols.)  yol.  10th  wanting. 

848.  Memorim  Populorum,  etc.  auct.  F.  G.  Stritter,  Petropoli,  1774—1779  (vol.  2d 
wanting.) 

897.  Moniunenu  Genaania  Uistorica,  Bdi  G.  H.  Parts,   Hano^era,  1826^  fol. 
▼ol.  Itt. 

1554.  AegypUaca.  by  White,  Oxford,  1801,  part  1st. 

1915.  Lexicon  Biographicum  et  Encyclopmdicum  &  Mustafa  Ben  Abdalla  comp. 
Ed.  A.  Lat.  Vert.  G.  Flttgel,  Leipsig,  1837,  4U>.  torn.  ii. 

D. 
Rngiiih. 

858.  Astronomical  Observations  at  the  Madras  Observatory,  by  J.  Goldingham, 
1824—1827,  vols.  9-5. 

1421.  India,  by  Richard,  2  vols,  (of  vol.  Ist  p.  2d,  and  of  vol.  2d  pL  Ist  and  ad  want- 
ing.) 

868.  M^canique  Celeste  of  De  la  Place,  translated  by  N.  Bowditch,  Boston,  1829— 
1839,  vol.  Ist  and  2d. 

French, 

*  445.  R^cherches  sur  les  Poimons  Fossiles,  par  L.  Agassis,  Neuchatel,  (12  larrai- 
sons,)  4,  5,  7th  livraisons  wanting. 

*  387.  Histoire  Maturelle  des  Poissons  de  I'eau  douce,  par  L.  Agassis,  Neadiatel, 
fol.  ler  livraison. 

*  1256.  Jacqaemont's  Voyage  dans  L'lnde,  (incomplete.) 

N.  B.— See  As.  S.  1836,  March  and  Dec*  where  M.  Guisot,  on  the  part  of  the 
French  Government,  offers  to  the  Society  those  numbers  of  this  work,  which  had  then 
appeared. 

*  Vendidad  Sade,  par  E.  Bumouf,  11  livraisons. 

*  1495.  Description  de  1' Egypt,  ou  R^cueil  des  Observations  et  R4cheichaa.  Anti- 
quites,  D^cription,  tome  ler. 

Ditto  ditto  Antiquites,  M^moires,  tome  ler. 

Ditto  ditto  Planches  k  ditto  ditto  tome  ler. 

Ditto  ditto  Etat  Moderne,  tome  ler  et  2d. 

Ditto  ditto  Planches  i  ditto  ditto 

Ditto  ditto  Histoire  Naturdle,  Planches,  tomes  ler  et  2d. 

Ditto  ditto  Preface  Historique  et  Avertissement,  tome  ler. 

1976.  Uarriwansa,  traduit  by  A.  Langlois,  1  and  3  livraisons. 

Oerman» 
948.  Gemaldesaal  dcr  Lebensbeschreibungen  grosser  Moslemischer  Henscher  etc. 
V.  J.  v.  Uammor,  Loipszig,  1837—1838,,  vols.  4th  and  5th. 
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943.  GMchtckte  dw  Oim«ait€hen  Beicht  ▼•  J,  t.  Hammer,  Pesth,  1827^1838, 
vol.  8d  wantiBg. 

Report  op  the  Cokator  M usbum  op  Ecomomic  Gboloot,  amd  Mimbralo- 

GICAL   AND  OSOLOOICAL   DlPARTMBNTt,  POR  TUB  MONTH  OP  SbPTBMBBR. 

My  report  for  this  month  will  be  brief^  for  1  have  been  still  much  engaged  in  Labo- 
ratory arrangements,  which  occupy  more  time  than  1  anticipated. 

Mineralogical  and  Oeohgteal.—Levndikg  from  the  Introduction  to  Dr.  Cantor's 
Chusan  Report,  that  he  had  brought  some  Geological  specimens  with  him,  1  deemed  it 
my  duty  to  makt  some  enquiry  for  the  collection.  1  learn,  that  it  has  been  forwarded 
by  the  Government  to  the  Honorable  the  Court  of  Directors.  I  should  suggest,  how- 
ever, that  if  there  be  any  duplicates,  or  the  specimens  admit  of  division,  we  might  per- 
haps on  application  be  favoured  with  a  part  of  the  collection ;  and  nothing  from  a  coun« 
try  so  utterly  unknown  as  China,  can  be  without  interest 

Dr.  Rowe  of  the  Artillery  at  Dum-Dum,  sometime  ago,  forwarded  me  the  four  small 
specimens  now  on  the  table :  of  these  two  are  of  much  interest;  No.  4  is  a  true  corun- 
dum, and  No.  2  also  is  that  variety  of  this  little  known  stone  which  approaches  to  the 
emery  of  Naxos.  Both  these  are  new  as  Bengal  minerals  though  found  in  Southern 
India,  and  Ihave  written  to  Dr.  Rowe  for  as  exact  an  account  of  his  locality  as  he  can 
give  me,  for  the  purpose  of  requesting  any  one  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  especially 
our  active  associate,  Lieut.  Sherwill,  to  investigate  this  spot  carefully  if  be  can  visit  it. 
A  true  emery  corundum  might  be  a  valuable  discovery  if  within  moderate  reach  of 
carriage. 

I  now  read  Dr.  Rowe's  letter : — 

Mt  dbar  Sir,^1  shall  feel  extremely  obliged,  if  you  will  at  your  leisure  examine 
the  accompanying  specimens,  and  name  them  for  me. 

No.  L— In  indenting  on  the  Commissariat  Department  for  a  medicine  called 
'*  Toorbnt,"  a  Native  substitute  for  Jalap,*  the  Commissariat  Agent  at  this  station 
bought  a  quantity  of  the  accompanying,  which  I  of  course  detected  not  to  be  a  root, 
but  a  fossil,  which  on  inquiry  1  find  a  Bunneea  at  the  baxar  here  had  obtained  to 
cure  Rheumatism,  in  the  Burra-basar  at  Calci4^.  '^^^  i*  ^  the  information  I  can 
obtain  of  it.  1  should  much  like  to  know  what  it  ii,  and  it  has  occurred  to  me,  that 
yon  might  be  able  to  enlighten  me.  Its  locality  of  course  we  cannot  learn.  While 
sending  these  articles,  1  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  three  other  small  specimens 
of  rocks,  picked  up  by  myself  in  marching  down  from  Benares  vi&  the  Old  Haiareebaug 
and  Bancoora  route.  May  I  ask  the  favor  of  your  naming  them  also  for  me. 
DunuDumy  8IA  August,  1844.  J.  Rowb,  Surgeon,  ArtiUery* 

Upon  examining  this  curious  fossil,  the  first  impression,  looking  at  the  stalk,  is  that  it 
must  be  a  fruit,  but  1  am  inclined  to  think  (and  Dr.  Wallich  is  so  with  me,)  that  it  is 
not  so,  but  that  it  is  a  petrified  Zoophyte.  Th^regular  lines  upon  it  much  resemble 
those  of  some  species  of  Cyathophyllum  and  Caryophyllum,  and  the  articulation  of  the 
stem  which  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  with  some  specimens,  reminds  us 
of  that  of  some  encrtnites.  Upon  enquiry  in  the  baiar,  1  find  they  are  plentiful  there ; 
that  they  are  brought  by  the  Arab  ships  from  Arabia,  and  called  Huxoor  el-4'hood.t 

e  The  root  of  the  CodtoItuIiu  Tvrpethum. 

f  More  probably  Hosor-al  Loheid,  i. «.  Loheida  itonos  ?  Hence,  brought  from  Loheida  f 
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They  an  iold  u  mediciM,  at  6  rupeet  per  Mer.  It  will  b#  seen  thai  laMBgtt  tfcoM 
I  have  obtained,  tome  ha?e  parti  of  the  matrix  adhering  to  them,  otheft  have  bads  er 
gemmulei,  like  the  eoraUioes,  at  thmr  base;  one  hai  perhaps  an  mcipicDt  raBuficatkm 
like  Cyathophyllum ;  another  tiacee  of  a  Mrpula  adhering  to  it,  and  another  the  timce  of 
a  small  oyater  or  other  ahell-fish ;  internally  no  trace  of  organisation  is  teen.  Upon  dis- 
secting one  of  these  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  1  find  that  it  almost  entirely  diasoWet»  the 
solution  being  pure  carbonate  of  lime  with  traces  of  iron,  as  usual  in  the  grey  coloured 
marbles.  A  small  yellow,  green  residuum,  in  light  flakey  grains  remains  at  the  bottop 
of  the  glass,  and  when  this  was  examined  by  the  usual  tests,  it  was  found  to  be  iron  with 
trace  of  sulphur.  Nothing  of  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  nor  any  siliceous  spines  as  in 
the  Echinida  are  traceable.  We  may  I  think  call  this  fossil,  (profisionally)  LokeidO' 
iUe,  which  does  not  pronounce  upon  its  nature. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the  GovemmenC  of  the  North  WesCem 
Provinces,  has  been  communicated  to  us  by  Government,  with  reference  to  our  appli- 
cation for  a  search  for  Lithographic  Stones. 

No.  3166. 

J^'om  the  UndiT'Stcreiary  to  the  Goternment  ofBengol,  to  the  Pice  Pretidem  eatd 
Secretary  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  dated  Fort  Wiliiam,  27M  Auguet,  1844. 

Sib,— I  am  directed  by  the  Honorable  the  Deputy  Governor  of  Bengal,  to  transmit 
copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Qovemmeat  of  the  North  Western  Provin- 
ces, No*  783,  dated  the  12th  instant,  with  its  enclosures,  and  to  request,  that  on  Ihs 
receipt  of  the  Lithegraphio  Stones^  therein  lefamd  to,  «  report  as  to  their  quality  aaay 
be  forwarded  to  this  offiee,  for  ttansmission  la  the  Lieut.  Governor  ef  the  M.  W. 
Proviaeee.  1  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  moat  ohediont  sefvaAt» 

A.  ToMWVix, 
MMder^ecretary  t€  the  Oommment  ef  Bem^ed, 

If  o.  785. 

From  J.  TMORirroif,  Esq.  Seep,  to  Oe  Govt.  M  W.  P.  Agra,  to  A.  Tuknsola,  Be«. 

Under-Secy.  to  the  Govt,  qf  Bengal,  dated  Agra,  the  l2Sh  Amguet,  184* 
CfonL  Dept. N.  w.  I. 

Sir,— 1  am  directed  to  transmit  to  ydu,  for  sobmissioa  to  the  Hen'Uo  fhe  Depaty 
Governor  of  Bengal,  the  aecompaaying  copy  of  a  further  eorreipondeneo  with-  Captain 
Stewart,  Port  Adyutant  of  Cfaunar,  regaiding  Lithographic  Stones^  and  to  beg  thai 
His  Honor  may  be  fhvored  with  a  report  on  the  quality  of  the  stones  whicb  hav«  bMS 
sent  down  by  that  Officer  to  the  Ariatic  Society  in  Calcutta. 

I  have,  &e« 
Agra,  the  \Wt  August,  1844.  (Signed)        J.  THOftKYOM, 

Secy,  to  the  OooC  M  W.  P. 
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M¥om  C90L  W.  Uf  Stswapt,  Fort  44futgM^,  Cktmar,  to  J.  Tsokhtpv.  JSmi. 

SiR,^In  continuation  of  my  Utter  of  20tli  May  last,  regafding  tlie  Boarch  for  Litte- 
graphic  Stones,  1  have  the  honor  to  acquaint  you  for  the  information  of  the  Honorabla 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  North  West  Provinces,  that  I  sent  out  a  party  to  thoette  from 
whence  thay  had  been  obtained  before,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not 
they  may  be  obtained  of  better  quality,  by  quarrying  deeper  into  the  ttratuv  of  white 
liai,  instead  of  from  the  surface, 

A  perpendicular  cut  12  feet  deep  has  been  made  in  two  places,  and  four  specimens 
«f  stone  of  different  qualities  have  been  selected  and  ibrwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Asiatic  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  being  tested  at  the  Government  Lithographic  Press* 

They  are  decidedly  of  a  firmer  texture  and  finer  quality  than  the  surface  specimen 
sont  to  the  Press  of  the  Sudder  Board  at  Allahabad ;  but  they  are  still  much  inferior  to 
German  stone,  some  specimens  of  which  were  forwarded  for  my  inspection* 

It  is  therefore  expedient  to  continue  the  search  at  the  locality  indicated  by  Captain 
Shortreede,  and  as  the  stones  forwarded  by  him  have  been  found  to  answer  for  Litho- 
graphic purposes,  I  have  no  doubt  of  ultimate  success. 

With  the  permission  of  the  Honorable  the  Lieut*  Governor,  I  should  wish  to  avail 
myself  of  the  services  of  Mr.  C.  U*  Burke,  late  of  the  Revenue  Survey  Department, 
and  now  residing  here  as  a  pensioner;  asniall  travelling  allowance  of  (say)  100  Rs.  per 
month  for  two  months,  would  be  sufficient  for  all  his  wants,  and  fully  attain  the  object 
desired.  I  propose  detaching  him,  provided  the  permission  of  the  Lieut,  the  Governor 
is  accorded,  early  in  October. 

1  have  the  honor  to  forward  for  counter-signature,  a  contingent  bill  in  duplicate 
for  expences  incurred  in  the  late  operations. 

1  have,  &c. 
Chunar,  the  27th  July  1844.  (Signed)        W.  M.  Stbwart,  Captam, 

Fort  A4futant,  Chunar. 
(Copy.) 
No,  731. 
From  J.  Thornton,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Government  North  Western  Promneee^ 

Agra,  to  Captain  W.  M.  Stewart,  Fort  A^futant,  Chtmar,  dated  Agra,  the 

I2ih  August,  1844. 

General  Department  N.  W.  P. 

8iR,--l  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  27th  ultimo, 
regarding  the  specimens  of  Lithographic  Stones  dispatched  to  the  Asiatic  Society  in 
Calcutta,  for  the  purpose  of  being  tested  at  the  Government  Lithographic  Press. 

2.  In  reply  I  am  desired  to  convey  to  you  His  Honor's  thanks,  for  the  exertions  you 
are  making  as  regards  the  desired  investigation. 

3.  His  Honor  is  pleased  to  authorise  you  to  pay  Mr*  Burke,  the  individual  you 
propose  to  employ  in  the  search  for  Lithographic  Stones,  a  sum  not  exceeding  200  ru- 
pees  for  the  trip  which  he  will  make  on  this  duty,  at  such  times  and  in  such  amounts 
as  you  may  think  best;  but  this  sum  is  not  to  be  considered  a  monthly  allowance, 
which  is  always  likely  to  cause  unnecessary  protraction  of  an  enquiry. 
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4.  The  Lieutenant  Goveraor  has  been  pleased  lo  pais  the  bill  iabmiltad  by  yon  for 
the  ezpenae  already  incurred  in  quarrying  for  stonee,  amounting  to  Rupeea  IV :  10 ; 
the  bill  in  queition  has  been  lent  to  the  Civil  Auditor,  who  will  return  it  to  you  duly 
audited,  and  the  Accountant  N.  W.  P.  will  be  requested  to  instruct  the  Collector  of 
Minapore  to  pay  the  amount  to  your  order. 

I  have,  &e. 
Agrot  the  IVh  August,  1844.  (Signed)     J.  Thorhtoit, 

Secretary  to  the  OotemmeiU  N,  Wm  P> 
The  report  on  the  Stones  sent  down  has  not  yet  been  received. 

Ordered^That  the  reports  be  printed,  that  the  Secretary  be  reqaested  to 
renew  the  Society's  correapondenee  with  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and 
that  the  deficient  works  be  completed  as  soon  as  practicable. 

For  all  the  foregoing  presentations  and  communications  the  best  thanks 
of  the  Society  were  yoted. 


Proceedings  of  the  AHatie  Society  for  the  month  o^Novxmbkr,  1844. 

The  itated  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  6th 
Mo?ember. 

Charles  Hn&agle,  Esq.  the  senior  member  of  the  Committee  of  Papers, 
present,  in  the  chair. 

It  was  stated  to  the  meeting  by  the  Secretary  that,  as  arranged  at  the 
last  meeting,  a  deputation  from  the  Society  had  waited  on  the  Honourable 
the  Goyemor  General  to  announce  to  him  his  election  as  President. 

The  deputation  consisted  of  the  Honourable  Sir  John  Grant  and  Sir 
Henry  Seton,  Vice-Presidents,  the]  members  of  the  Committee  of  Papers, 
the  Secretary,  and  a  number  of  members  of  the  Society.  Sir  John  Grant, 
Vie^-President,  informed  the  R.  H.  the  Governor  General  of  his  elec- 
tion, observing,  that  the  honorable  post  of  our  Pjpesident  had  been/^filled 
by  certain  of  hii  predecessors  in  the  Vlceroyalty  of  India,  and  that  the  So- 
ciety feel  assured  that  it  would  be  grateful  to  a  public  man  so  deeply  in* 
terested  as  was  our  present  Goyemor  General  in  the  prosperity  of  this 
eoantry,  to  find  himself  in  a  position  to  foster  and  superintend  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  Society,  the  object  of  which  had  long  been  the  elucidation 
of  its  resources,  and  the  better  knowledge  of  its  history,  natural  productions, 
Uterature,  and  antiquities. 

The  R.  H.  the  Governor  General  replied :  That  he  received  the  intimation 
of  his  election  with  feelings  of  gratification ;  that  the  Society  was  not  mis* 
taken  in  concluding  that  he  WM  warmly  interested  in  its  proceedings,  and 
that  he  accepted,  with  the  expression  of  his  thanks,  the  ofBce  of  its  Presi- 
dent. He  added,  that  the  great  press  of  boslnese  which  his  pnbHe  duties 
necessarily  induced,  must  he  feared  deprive  him  of  the  power  of  attend- 
ing to  his  presidential  Ainctions  with  that  degree  of  attention  which  he 
would  otherwise  have  desired  to  give  to  them ;  but  that  in  so  far  as  was 

possible  to  him,  he  would  personally  superintend  the  labonca  of  the  Society, 

u 
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and  at  all  timet  and  oocaaions  do  his  utmost  to  further  their  progress, 
and  to  enhance  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  so  long  established  and  so 
highly  respected  an  institution. 

The  following  gentlemen  proposed  at  the  last  meeting,  were  ballotted  for 
and  declared  duly  elected  :^> 

T.  R.  Davidson,  Esq.  C.  S.  Capt.  Marshall,  B.  N.  I. 

Allan  Gilmore,  Esq.  J.  Borrodaile,  Esq. 

J.  P.  Mackilligin,  Eiq. 
And  the  following  new  members  were  proposed  ;— 

J.  Alexander,  Esq.  C.  S.  proposed  by  C.  B.  Treyor,  Esq.  C.  S.  and  se- 
conded by  the  Secretary. 

J.  Furlong,  Esq.  proposed  by  the  Secretary,  seconded  by  Robert  W. 
Frith,  Esq. 

The  following  list  of  books  presented  and  purchased  was  read :— > 

Books  received  for  the  meeting  of  the  Aeiatie  Society  on  the  6th  November,  ISMb 

Socks  pretenled  and  exchanged* 

I.  Meteorological  Register  for  the  month  of  September.  From  the  Sorreyor 
GeneTal's  Office. 

S.  Oriental  Christian  Spectator,  Vol.  V.  No.  10.  October,  18M.  B(mibaj.— Bj 
the  Editor. 

9.  Calcutta  Christian  Obsenrer,  VoL  XIII,  Nos.  149-50.  October  and  November, 
1844.    By  the  Editor. 

«.  Calcntu  Jonmal  of  Natural  Histoiy,  etc..  By  J.  M'CIelland  and  W.  Gxiffitb, 
No.  18.    By  the  Editors.' 

5.  London,  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Philosophical  Msgazine,  Nos.  159-161,  lor 
April  to  June,  184*«  By  the  Editors. 

6.  Edinburgh  New  Philosopldcal  Journal,  by  Jameson,  No.  TS.  April^  184*.  %i 
the  Editor. 

f .  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  for  the  year,  184t-4S.  Fart  r. 
Dublm,  1844.    By  the  R.  I.  A. 

8.  Report  of  the  isth  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  AdTancemeatof 
Science,  1843.    By  the  Association. 

9.  The  Athenenm,  Not.  875-879,  per  August  1844. 

Boch  Pw  chased, 

* 

10.  Jonmal  Asiatique,  Nos.  lO-lff. 

II.  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Poisaons,  par  M.  de  Cuner  et  M.  A.  Valenciam«i 
tome  ZTii.  56,  Fsris.  1844. 
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IS.  D.  D.  Pla&cbeih  Nob.  4n-496. 
23.  Journal  des  Savansy  Janoaiy  to  May  1844. 

1*.  History  of  Rome,  by  B.  C.  Niebuhr,  edited  by  L.  Smitz^  London  18H.  Vols. 
3  and#. 

Read  the  following  letter  fsom  Goyemment  r— 

No.  68*0^1 8M: 

Frcm  the  Seentary  to  the  Government  qf  India,  to  H.  Tor r ens,  Esq*,  Vice-Prendent  and 
Seentary  to  the  Atiatie  Society,  dated  Fort  William,  the  10th  October  18M. 

Foreign  Department— 'S'ecre^. 

Sib. — I  am  directed  by  tbe  Gbvemor  General  in  Council  to  transmit,  for  sucb 
notice  as  the  Society  may  deem  them  to  merits  the  accompanying  '*  Notes  on  the 
Commerce,  Revenue  and  Military  resources  of  the  Punjaub^  taken  in  1837,"  and  fur- 
nished to  Government  by  Major  R.  Leech,  C.B. 

S.  You  will  be  pleased  to  return  the  original  Report  when  the  Society  has  no 
further  occasion  for  it. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant. 
Fort  WiUiam,  the  iOth  October,  1844.  J.  Cdbrii, 

Secy*  to  the  Govt,  of  India. 

The  MSB.  being  ft  foolscap  sised  volume  of  tome  thicknesB,  contain- 
ing much  interesting  statistical  matter,  it  was,  after  some  conversation^ 
proposed  by  the  President,  and  seconded  by  Dr.  Monat,  that  the  book  be 
circulated  to  the  Members  of  the  Committee  of  Papers  for  loggestioBB  as 
to  selecting  portions  for  publication. 

Read  the  following  letter  from  Government  ::— 

No.  S640of  1844, 

From  J.  CuRRii,  Eeq,  Seeretarxf  to  the  Government  of  India,  to  the  Secretary  Asiatic 

Society,  dated  Fort  WUliam,  19ih  October,  2844. 

Foreign  Department* 

Sir, — 1  have  the  honor  to  transmit,  for  such  notice  as  the  Society  may  think  them 

to  deserve,  the  accompanying  copy  of  a  report  by  Captain  firodie  of  his  Tour  in  the 

Western  Naga  Hills,  and  also  copy  of  one  by  Mr.  Masters  on  the  Botany  of  those 

hills. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  serrant, 

J.    CURRII^ 

Fort  William,  the  19th  October,  1844^  Secretary  to  Qmft.  of  Indian 

Reaohed-^That  the  papen  be  diciriated  to  the  Committee  (^Papers. 
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Read  ft  letter  from  Lieut  J.  Latter,  B>  N*  I.  addreaeed  to  tke  Secretary, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Bkuddiat  Coin  sent  round  by  Captain  MacLeod,  from 
Moulmein,  whicli  waa  referred  to  the  Editors  for  publication  in  the 
JoumaL 

Read  extracts  of  letters  from  Major  T.  B.  Jervis,  Regent's  Park,  aooom- 
panying  some  new  and  very  beautiful  specimens  of  Lithography  and  Gly- 
phography»  aa  follows  ;^ 

I  encloia  in  this  packet  a  specimen  of  my  Litbograpbic  press,  "  Argemone  Mezi- 
cana/'  copied  oat  of  Wight's  Flora,  a  most  splendid  specimen  of  ait,  and  am  in 
treaty  to  do  all  the  plates  for  the  London  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  I  have  spoken 
to  Wilioa,  with  whom  I  sm  on  intimate  terms,  to  arrange  with  your  Society  for 
the  plates  of  the  Anatic  Jonmal  and  Society,  and  any  embellishments  yon  may  re« 
quire,  which  I  will  ezecnte  at  my  Amateur  press  rather  cheaper  and  quicker  than 
you  csn  get  them  done  in  Calcutta  or  England.  If  you  approve  of  them,  I  shall  be 
obliged  by  your  giving  these  specimsns  as  much  publicity  sb  possible,  and  shall  bs 
glad  if  I  can  do  any  thing  to  forward  ths  cause  of  science  in  India.  If  yon  would 
communicate  with  my  brother,  Col.  Geo.  Jervis,  chief  Engineer  in  Bombay,  I  have 
no  doubt  you  would  get  contributions  from  that  quarter,  and  he  would  tell  yon  ex- 
actly ths  cost  of  all  that  I  have  sent 'oat  to  him,  and  to  yoniself.  Mere  beancifal 
lithography  than  that  of  the  flower,  you  have  never  seen,  snd  the  probability  is  thsl 
an  unmease  accession  of  information  would  flow  in  from  all  quarters,  if  only  parties 
could  get  their  illustrations  accoxately  and  cheaply  lithographed. 

I  should  be  happy  if  yoo  would  refer  to  my  brother  lor  some  ssosfc  casiona  aad 
valuable  specimens  forwarded  to  him  of  the  application  of  Lithography  to  cheques, 
passes,  receipts,  &c.  spplicable  to  the  Salt,  Opium,  and  other  such  departments.— 
Pspers  snd  documents  so  prepsied,  would  never  be  imiuted,  or  admit  of  erasures 
without  detection. 

I  ask  your  kind  excuse  for  this  brief  and  plain  address,  and  should  be  most  ha^iy, 
if  I  could  in  any  way  express  the  obligation  under  which  you  have  Isid  as. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)        F.  B.  Jsavisw 


ObsirvoHons  of  the  CamparaHve  ass  and  merii  q/  the  variomi  kmdi  </  Artis^ie^ 

Hiuatrathih  &y  Mqfoy  T.  B.  Jbavis,  F.B.8. 

Tbv  art  9i Printing  has  materially 'oontributsd,  in  the  designs  of  Providence,,  to  the 
civilisatioB  of  the  world,  aad  t»  ths  promotion  of  the  gospel ;.  in  fulfilment  of  which 
ekiiests  ws  hail  every  isiprovsmeat  in  this  so  simple  sad  rsady  smsbs  of  eoBBomnies- 
tiog  our  thoughts  aad  experience  to  others  :*-yet  how  much,  that  is  instructive  snd 
vsluaUe^  sscapss  the  power.af  tha  pen  I  how  naay  laraly  tiati^  kaw  sMay 
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jhU*  fiinw,  and  amngemrati,  defy  deteriptioB !  th«  diifMiition  of  tht  fleecy  clond, 
tke  rich  amy  of  floral  baes  and  tyimaetry,  do  bnt  nock  onr  imperfect  ooBcepUont  of 
nature*  FaiUng  to  give  endaraneo  to  them  by  any  detcripti?e  proceif ,—tbe  art  of 
PruUmg  is  oonfenedly  incomplete;  yet,  the  aitiit'f  tkill  ia  limited,  and  can  only 
be  imparted  throogh  the  medium  of  other  oontri?ancef*  Bngravmg^  as  a  means 
€f  communicating  and  multiplying  such  aitistical  skill,  is  Justly  appreciated  as  a 
Beceisary  adjunct  to  Prmiktg,  and  has  now  been  brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfection 
in  Bngland* 

The  impulse  which  has  been  gi^en  to  every  disooTery,  in  the  progress  of  events,  for 
the  last  fifty  years,  and  the  long  interval  of  peace,  have  operated  mightily  on  all  thoae 
braaehes  which  are  in  any  way  connected  with  chemistry,  and  our  artists  have  not 
been  slow  to  perceive  that  the  strietest  adherence  to  the  symmetry  of  nature,  to  fact,  to 
beauty,  and  to  taste,  are  as  intimately  eonnected  with  the  arts  of  design  as  a  regard  to 
the  nioetiee  of  manipulation  lo  practical  success. 

The  earliest  and  rudest  process  of  Wood-cuttmg  was  admitted  to  possess  a  high  de- 
gree ef  usefulness— how  short  it  falls  of  the  art  ae  now  practised  t  and  yet,  perhaps, 
those  very  rude  specimens  were  often  as  costly,  in  bygone  days,  as  some  of  the  wood- 
cuts introduced,  by  way  of  embellishment,  into  many  elaborate  publications  of  the 
present  time :  the  wood-cuts,  for  instance,  in  Loudon*s  worics  on  gardening  and  agri* 
culture.  How  exquisitely  beautiful,  alsoy  are  many  of  the  little  woodcuts  in  children's 
books,  those  of  the  Tract  Society,  for  example,  on  special  objects  of  Natural  history* 
Do  not  such  lend  a  fsscination  to  the  inculcation  of  right  principles,  and  smooth  the 
old  rough  paths  of  education ;  the  eye  of  the  teacher,  or  the  parent,  rests  sweetly  on 
them ;  yet  far  more  delightfully  the  eye  oi  the  little  ones— «nd  the  object  is  nobly  and 
aimply  gained.  At  a  single  glance,  without  an  effort,  what  would  be  otherwise  inade- 
quately attempted,  and  imperfectly  employed,  is  pictorially  communicated  with  every 
advantage. 

The  art  of  Capp^r-plaU  wngraving  was  chiefly  promoted  as  a  substitute  for  wood* 
cuts,  by  the  eminent  artists  of  the  Italian  school,  who  condescended  to  throw  all  tho 
weight  of  their  lofty  mind  and  talent  into  the  scale,  and  thus  conferred  on  this  art  a 
character,  which  to  this  day,  it  has  not  yet  acquired  in  Britain.  Where,  indeed,  do 
we  see  persons  thus  occupied,  though  remarkable  for  their  proficiency  in  design, 
admitted  to  a  place  in  society,  as  penona  entitled  by  taste,  and  their  proper  art,  to  tho 
same  consideration  as  the  painter  and  the  poet  ?  We  have  been  too  much  accustomed, 
hitherto,  to  treat  this  as  a  purely  mechanical  business. 

Bngrafring  on  tUel,  as  a  further  step  to  the  multiplication  of  illustrations,  has  its  ad- 
vantages and  disadrantages.  ▲  copper-plate  engraving  is  subject  to  wear  out,  after  « 
comparatively  limited  number  of  impressions*  After  sonae  two  or  three  thousand,  the 
best  engraving  on  copper  is  sensibly  deteriorated:  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  can  bo 
leiottched,  alterations  may  be  introduced,  and  these  with  greater  ease  and  less  expeaso 
than  is  supposed.  Bnt  the  steel  engraving  cannot  be  altered;  nevertheless,  it  is  sharp- 
er, cleaner,  and  more  durable;  and  will  admit,  with  proper  care,  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  impressions.  For  maps,  copper»plate  engraving  is  unquestionably  to  be 
preferred  to  sisel  engraving.  For  line  engraving,  perhaps  on  the  whole,  steel  is  to  be 
preferred. 

Then  there  are  MeMZOtmi,  Aguatmtt  and  various  other  similar  processes  fitted 
principally  for  historical  subjectSi  or  portraits,  of  which  it  is  lufiicieBt  to  say,  they 
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have  all  their  reapectire  merita  when  restricted  to  their  retpeetive  proper  objedi;  and 
then  only,  when  cominitted  to  ooofipetent  artists.  A  bad  engraying  reflects,  now-a^ 
days  not  so  much  discredit  on  the  artist,  as  the  party  who  employs  him;  because  the 
highest  degree  of  excellence,  and  finish,  and  taste,  can  now  be  attained  with  sofi* 
cient,~nay,  we  speak  truly,— a  very  moderate  renuueration  for  time.  If  such  folks 
will  have  cheap  work,  they  may  overreach  themselves,  and  for  a  while  impose  upon 
the  public,  while  they,  in  fact,  keep  back  the  true  interests  of  their  country,  and  of 
knowledge ;  but  let  them  be  well  advised,  that  we  are  all  on  the  advance,  and  other 
modes  will  supersede  these  expedients,  and  place  the  meritorious  talent  of  the  en« 
graver  beyond  their  sordid  reach. 

It  would  seem,  in  adverting  to  the  period  when  PrwUmg  and  other  kindred  inven- 
tions were  brought  to  light,  that  the  All  wise  Disposer  had  then  his  great  design  of  the 
more  extensive  communication  of  the  Gospel  principally  in  view.  At  least  we  love  to 
consider  every  event  as  so  happily  falling  out,  and  concurring  to  His  praise  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  His  sovereign  love.  It  was  at  the  commencement  of  a  late  and  glonous 
revolution  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  when  the  mighty  power  of  steam  was  sonsmoned  to 
co-oporate  with  human  industry  and  intelligence,  that  LUko^apk^  came  also  in  aid 
of  those  oriental  languages  which  do  not  admit  of  their  being  so  readily,  or  correctly, 
expressed  in  moveable  metal  type.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the  Chinese,  the  PeisiaB, 
Arabic,  MandchA,  and  various  characters  of  India  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago :  these, 
without  one  exception,  could  never  be  so  elegantly  or  exactly  printed  by  moveable 
metal  types ;  and  have,  in  every  such  attempt,  a  certaiii  formality  and  rudeness,  con- 
parable  only  by  the  relative  elegance  of  a  very  fine  woodcut  from  the  hands  of  a 
modem  arUst,  and  one  of  the  coane  woodcuti  of  the  earliest  school :  but  besides  these, 
there  are  a  great  variety  of  subjects  where  softness,  beauty,  Ofiei,  wiore  than  all,  where 
economy  is  specially  desirable,  to  which  LUhograpky  is  particularly  adapted.  It  yet 
remains  to  be  seen  how  much  more  extensively  this  elegant  and  purely  chemical  pro- 
cess, as  it  may  be  called,  can  yet  be  brought ;  and  in  the  performance  of  this,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  affirm  also,  that  there  is  no  reasonable  limit  to  the  true  representatioB  of 
the  most  exquisite  and  complicated  works  of  nature  and  art.  For  maps  of  a  superior 
kind,  there  can  be  no  question  that  lithography  is  peculiarly  fitted.  Good  impreasioos 
may  be  taken,  with  proper  care,  to  the  extent  of  some  two  thousand ;  and  an  unlimited 
number  of  impressions  at  second'hand,  by  transfers  from  the  original,  or  froiQ  copper^ 
plate  engravings. 

For  a  very  great  variety  of  illustrations,  botanical  drawings,  and  landscapes^  IMkf^ 
ffraphy  possesses  greater  facilities  and  recommendations,  in  all  cases  where  the 
number  required  is  not  great,  than  copper-plate  engraving,  woodcuts,  or  another 
remarkable  art,  of  which  we  are  about  to  Biptak-^Olyphoffrapkif ;  that  is,  etUeni 
parilfUSf  the  cost,  number  of  impressions,  and  excellence  of  execution,  all  taken  into 
account,  Lithography  is  best  suited,  when  the  number  of  impressions  does  not  exceed 
five  hundred,  or  one  thousand ;  and  the  chalk  lithographic  drawings  are  evidently  in 
all  cases  more  true  to  nature  than  aquatint,  or  stippled  engraving  on  copper  or  steel. 

But  the  crowning  process  is  OLYPHOORAPHY,  an  art  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Edward  Palmer,  whose  attention  had  been  early  directed  to 
other  methods  of  multiplying  engravings  by  the  Electrotype  process.  Here  is  a  sim- 
ple, efficacious,  and  universal  method  of  perpetuating  recollections,  facts,  and  ideas; 
possessing  at  the  same  time  some  peculiar  recommendations  to  public  notice;  in  ifei 
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€ompu«ttve  cheapneiSi  the  Teadine«  with  which  it  can  be  carried  on,  the  high  degree 
of  perfection  to  which  it  may  be  brought,  in  the  hand«  of  competent  persons;  its  gene- 
ral applicability ;  lastly,  and  principally,  that  it  is  an  art  which  requires  very  little 
study  or  instruction. 

'With  these  prefatory  remarks  we  invite  attention  to  the  specimens  now  submitted, 
•ad  to  the  volume  published  by  Mr.  Palmer,  price  4rs.,  trusting  that  these  will  find 
many  admirers  in  India  and  China ;  and  this  valuable  art  meet  with  every  encourage- 
ment from  the  Government,  and  the  cooimunity,  European  and  Native.  Further  in- 
formatiott  may  be  had  on  application  to  Major  T.  B.  Jervii,  who  is  appointed  sole 
agent  for  Mr*  Edward  Palmer,  for  India  and  China.  A  small  volume,  descriptive  of 
Glyphography,  is  now  before  the  public — and  with  these  particulars  they  have  like- 
wise an  opportunity  of  estimating  with  tolerable  exactness  the  cost  of  any  other  work 
by  the  expense  of  such  specimens :  as  of  those  also  in  Lithography  and  Engraving,  by 
similar  illustrations  of  various  kinds. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  of  Papers  for  commnnieation  with  Migor  Jervie. 
Read  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Sub-Secretary 
by  Lieut  Baird  Smith,  B.  E.  Delhi  Canal  Department. 

I  have  had  an  interesting  discovery  lately  in  a  second  submerged  town  or  village, 
about  two  miles  below  Behut,  in  the  bed  of  the  Muskurra  river,  one  of  the  mountain 
torrents  that  drain  the  tract  of  country  at  the  base  of  the  lower  Himalayan  range,  I 
have  got  a  number  of  coins,  household  utensils,  mill  stones,  silver  bangles,  and  many 
other  things  from  the  spot.  These  articles  were  found  about  6  feet  beueath  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  were  exposed  in  consequence  of  the  Muskurra  changing  its  course, 
and  cutting  away  its  bed  and  banks  to  a  considerable  depth.  1  am  told  that  a  large 
quantity  of  jewellery  and  much  silver  coin  were  discovered  by  people  who  now  con- 
ceal them.  1  intend  to  extend  the  excavations,  and  to  take  measures  for  securing 
what  may  then  be  discovered.  The  coins  1  have  obtained  are  of  silver  and  copper,  in 
excellent  preservation  and  of  Mahommedan  types.  Those  found  at  Behut,  were  gener- 
ally of  pure  Hindoo  character,  and  this  latter  place  has  evidently  been  buried  at  a 
much  earlier  date  than  the  one  now  discovered.  1  have  no  doubt  that  farther  examin- 
ation of  the  locality  will  lead  to  results  of  interest  If  so,  1  may  put  them  in  form, 
and  send  them  to  you. 

Sin  August,  1844.  Baird  Smitb. 

The  Secretary  was  authorised  to  address  Lieut.  Smith,  to  know  what  the 
extent  of  work  in  the  buried  village  might  be,  and  as  to  the  probable  cost 
of  the  whole,  with  a  view  to  the  Society's  taking  a  share  in  what  might  be 
found. 

Read  extract  of  a  letter  from  £.  H.  Lushington,  Esq.  C.  S.  addressed  to 

the  Secretary. 

I  send  you  a  stone  on  which  are  cut  some  Arabic  letters,  but  which  neither  I  or  any 
one  in  the  neigbourhood  can  decypher. 
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Sbould  you  ducoTer  (hat  the  itone  eontaiiu  matter  of  no  greater  import  than  the 
discovered  by  Mr.  Pickwick,  you  must  forgiYe  me  on  the  score  of  ignorance. 

Should  however,  the  contrary  be  the  case,  I  shall  have  mnch  pleasure  in  sending 
the  Society  by  the  first  opportunity  some  more  slabs,  &c.  which  were  shewn  me 
buried  in  the  earth  near  a  village,  about  12  miles  hence.  The  village  is  full  of  old 
temples,  ftc.  and  I  shot  a  snake  near  one  of  them,  upwards  of  17  feet  kmgt  bat  I 
regret  than  its  skin  was  so  much  iiyured  as  not  to  be  worth  the  keeping. 

Jenore^  Monday  dOM.  Eowaao  H«  LuiBiN«TON. 

The  inacriptioii  conaiftts  of  excerpts  ftom  the  third  chapter  of  the 
Koran,  called  the  Imran,  selected,  aa  the  Secretary  obsenred,  with  special 
reference  to  the  character  of  the  minority  of  the  early  (reqnenteis  of 
the  mosque  in  whicfi  it  must  have  been  placed,  who  as  new  conyerts  to 
Islamism,  are  exhorted  by  texts  declaratory  of  the  corrupting  influence  of 
idol  worship,  declarations  of  the  Mijesty  and  power  of  the  one  God,  and 
denunciations  against  unbelierers,  to  avoid  relapsing  into  religions  error. 
A  copy  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  Mrt  Lushington,  with  the  beat  thanks  of 
the  Society. 

Read  the  following  letter  from  Dr.  McGowan,  of  the  Ningpho  Bospita], 
with  a  translation  of  the  impression  taken  firom  one  of  the  compartments 
of  the  great  bell  presented  to  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  by  Captain  Warden, 
see  Journal  Asiatic  Society,  Proceedings  for  May  1844. 

The  Secretary  remarked  upon  the  curious  eyidence  giyen  in  the  lists  of 
titles,  offices,  and  distinctions  thus  perpetuated  in  metal,  of  the  high  value 
attached  by  the  Chinese  to  honorary  distinctions  for  literary  and  official 
merits. 

H.  Tor  a  ENS,  Esq.,  V.  P.  Aaatic  Soeishf  of  Bengal,  ifc 

Dear  Sie» — ^I  send  the  accompanying  Thmalation  for  the  Bengal  Arnatic  Sodety* 
regretting  that  it  is  not  of  greater  value. 

Should  the  Society  send  me  the  remainder  of  the  inscription  on  the  Bell,  oo  that 
it  will  reach  me  without  a  heavy  postage,  I  ehall  feel  happy  in  fvmiaUBg  them  n 
complete  translation. 

Willing  to  promote  the  great  objects  of  this  parent  institution  as  far  as  I  can  in 
this  remote  theatre  of  its  operations, 

1  remaiD* 

Yoar*a  tndy, 

Hongkong,  t9th  August,  1844.  IX  h  BIacoowah. 
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Trw^ion  of  a  FtnUim  cfiht  Inmiptkn  on  ik$  Ningpo  BoU  at  CakuUa,  htf  D.  J. 
BfACOowAW,  M*D,efth0  Mimmary  HotpUtd  at  Ningpo* 

Dr.  Macgowan  preients  his  complimenta  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  and  begs 
their  acceptance  of  the  subjoined  translation  of  the  inscription  (kindly  furnished 
kim  by  its  Secretaries,)  copied  from  the  Chinese  bell  from  Ningpo,  now  in  Calcutta. 

Dr.  Macgowan  regrets  that  the  portion  copied  should  have  been  merely  a  list  of 
the  principal  Mandarins  of  the  district,  with  a  list  of  the  subscribers  who  contribu- 
ted money  for  the  casting  of  this,  the  principal  ornament  of  one  of  their  splendid 
temples. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  inscription  is  doubtless  of  a  religious  character, 
though  it  may  contain  passages  of  historical  intorest,  as  bells  are  the  only  ancient 
monuments  the  Chinese  possess. 

Should  the  Asiatic  Society  desire  a  complete  translation  oCtheinscription»  Hr.  M. 
will  be  happy  to  accede  to  their  request: 

TfutuIattoR. 

«  Wangson,  Judge  of  Chekeang,  inspector  of  Ningpo,  Shadu  Shing— Tacchoo, 
superintendent  of  customs  and  overseer  at  Tungling  raised  one  atop,  and  recoided 
seven  times. 

"  Sickchaun,  Acting  Judge  of  Chickeang,  inspector  of  Ningpo,  Shadu  Shing  and 
Toechow,  acting  receiver  of  customs,  and  prefect  of  Ningpo,  twice. 

"  Leongkemfuh,  Marine  Magistrate  of  Ningpo,  Portmaster*  Assistant  Prefect  re- 
siding at  Taetsung,  raised  one  step* 

"  Chowcheying,  Salt  Inspector  of  Ningpo  district,  and  assistant  in  the  Hydraulic 
department. 

*'  Footan,  by  Imperial  appointment,  assistant  prefect  and  Magistrate  at  the  Kin 
country  in  Ningpo  district,  raised  three  steps  and  recorded  three  times. 

"  Chinymuhang,  a  graduate  of  the  first  degree  and  Professor. 

'*  Chukwongue,  instructor  of  the  Ningpo  College,  raised  one  step  and  twice 
recorded." 

The  three  sons  of  Wootingseang,  of  the  Hongchoo  foundiy,  made  the  bell  (date 
not  on  this  part  of  the  inscription.) 

Subteriben^  Namti. 

«  l^angueiching,  LetingsVeang,  Kaduteen  Seeng,  Legeseih,  Weishetow,  Chinche- 
thon,  Lemkiashoon,  Kwongheongtring,  Lepengson,  ^cboonping.  Chinkaemhuy, 
Chinchesen,  Choe  Choonuchug,  Linkinunch,  Lekoetoes,  Lenkengans  Chinyungseih 
Chinkeho,  Leahynensih,  Langheanyut,  Chingpangpoou,  Gomyongcliow,  Weinchuy- 
kmo,  Tenshoow,  Wongwhongmong,  linpintro,  Wootoque,  Chinchousee,  Chin- 
keangshan,  Tsangpongshe,  Chonghunping,  Tangpihdong,  Henlungshun,  Wang- 
monghd,  Modurhepa,  Taytajin  Tungmanghe,  Chingmankmang. 

"  All  the  Buddhas  through  all  i^es.' 
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Retolved— That  the  whole  of  the  inscription  be  taken  off,  and  sent 
for  translation  and  rabaequent  publication  in  the  Journal. 
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R«ad  %  Itittr  from  Capiaia  NMrboldi  M.  N.  I.  Aatt  Qomsau  Kiiinool, 
Madras  Territory,  accompanying  a  note  on  the  Ajaib  ub  Mnklokhat. 

This  corioiu  and  interetting  paper  was  referred  to  the  Editors  of  the 
Journal  for  earlj  pnblisaliMii  that  it  naj  haye  idao  the  advantage  ol 
Dr.  Sprenger'fl  comments. 

Read  the  following  letter  from  J*  Marshman,  Esq.  Serampore,  to  tlie 
Sab- Secretary. 

My  diar  Si  1,^1  annex  to  thit  note  an  extract  ef  a  leUer  I  have  jnit  received 
from  Mr.  fiargeeit  en  Amerieia  MisBionary  at  Ahmedabed.  He  hee  begun  in  good 
earnest  the  pursuit  of  Oriental  literature.  Conld  yon  assist  him  to  a  copy  of  tke 
number  he  requires,  the  value  of  which  X  ihaU  be  most  happy  to  remit  to  the  book- 
seller* He  a)s9  asks  me  vhet)ier  the  Journal  is  takei^  in  by  the  Oriental  Society, 
lately  .established  in  Boston^  and  indeed  whether  ft  single  copy  is  sent  to  America. 
He  also  adds,  that  it  is  strange  not  a  copy  can  be  procured  at  Bombay. 

JOHH  MASSBMan. 

'*  Shall  I  be  pardoned  ij9  asking  you  to  procure  for  me*  or  perhaps  send  this  note  to 
the  proper  agent  who  will  despatch  to  me  a  Number  of  the  Asiatic  Journal  published 
in  Calcutta,  containing  a  list  of  Sanscrit  words,  which  correspond  with  Greek  and 
Latin  wordsi  &c.  (1  do  not  know  the  title  of  the  article  or  the  No.  of  the  Journal  in 
which  it  is  found,)  which  1  think  has  been  printed  during  a  year  past.  I  ha?e  under- 
stood that  a  more  extensive  comparative  list  of  Sanscrit  words  with  other  Languages, 
has  lately  been  published,  and  if  possible  I  wish  to  procure  it." 

The  No.  of  the  Journal  was  ordered  to  be  snpplied  for  Mr.  Burgess, 
and  that  arrangements  should  be  made  to  supply  the  Journal  to  persons 
^esirous  of  purchasing  it  on  that  side  of  India. 

Read  the  following  letters  firom  J.  S.  Oweui  Esq.  accompanying  the  dif- 
ferent specimens  to  which  they  lefet . 

H.  ToiRBNs,  Esq.,  Secretary  Asiatic  Socictff* 

SiRi— I  have  the  pleasure  to  forward  for  the  Society's  inspection  and  acceptance, 
a  few  nuts  of  a  new  species  of  Areca  eaUcku  (palm,)  just  arrived  from  the  Naga 
hUls. 

CalatUa  29M  October,  1844.  Jobm  Owin. 

H.  ToasiMs,  Esq.,  Secretary  AmuOIc  Sockiih 

Mr  DIAR  SiR,~I  beg  to  hand  yon  for  the  Society's  inspection  and  acceptaac^ 
some  juice  firom  the  "  Ficiu  elastica,"  of  the  Naga  hills,  which  has  just  arrived  from 
that  quarter.    I  am  inclined  to  think  it  will  be  found  of  a  very  superior  qoslity. 
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Alio  lome  jaice  from  the  Maekoi^  (Anunete)  or  Messua  Ferraa,  Lmn,  The 
diHiBreiice  in  color  it  lolely  attribatable  to  age,  the  truuparent  piece  being  of  young 
exudation,  and  the  more  dark  one,  ii  1  should  say  of  about  three  yean  growth. 

JOBN  OWBN. 


To  H*  ToRRiMs,  Esq.,  Secretary  Asiatic  Society. 

Sib,— I  have  the  pleasure  to  send  you  some  musters  of  the  most  ▼alnable  barks 
with  portions  of  wood  attached  to  each. 
They  are  from  the  Naga  hills,  and  I  mnch  regret  that  more  ha^e  not  arri?ed« 
26<A  October,  1844.    12,  Chowriaghee.  John  Owsn. 

With  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  Mr.  Owen,  a  request  was  ordered  to 
be  made  to  him  for  some  aoeonnt  of  the  properties  of  the  various  articles. 

Read  the  following  note  firom  Captain  Bogle,  Commissioner  Arracan, 
accompanying  the  specimens  to  which  it  refers. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  send  you  per  **  Amherst,"  for  the  Asiatic  Society,  a  piece  of 
Teak  wood  cut  in  the  Forests  of  Arracan  I!  also  a  packet  of  Hill  people's  clothes. 
1  regret  1  have  not  time  to  write  fully  about  them  to-day,  but  I  will  do  so  by  dak  in  a 
day  or  two,  mean  time  this  will  suffice  to  let  yon  know  that  these  things  are  in 
the  "  AmherU"  for  you* 

A.  Boo  LB. 

Akydh,  Sid  August,  1844. 

Two  plaster  casts  of  Fossil  Tympani  of  Whales,  taken  by  the  Rev.  Pro- 
fessor Henslow  from  the  Suffolk  Crag  formation  at  Felizstow,  were  pre- 
sented by  Captain  Kittoe,  B.  N.  I. 

The  Curator,  Geological  and  Mineralogical  department,  being  only  con- 
yalescent  from  a  severe  illness,  had  been  unable  to  prepare  any  report  for 
this  month. 

For  all  the  above  presentations  and  contributions,  the  best  thanks  of  the 
Society  were  accorded. 


Praeeedinffg  of  the  AsiaUc  Sodely.for  the  month  o/*DBGSMBXRy  1844. 

The  monthly  Meeting*  which  had  been  nnavoidably   postponed,  waa   held  on 
Taeeday  evenittg,  the  17th  December,  18M. 

The  Rot.  J.  Heberlin,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  members  proposed  at  the  last  meeting  were  ballotted  for  and 
declared  duly  elected  :— 

Jas.  Alexander,  Esq.  C.  S. .  Jas.  Farlong,  Esq.  Molnauth  Factory. 

And  the  following  gentlemen  were  proposed  as  Members  :— 

F-  Bontros,  Esq.  Principal  of  the  Oehli  College,  proposed  by  E.  C.  Ravenshaw, 
Esq.  C.  S.,  and  seconded  by  W.  C.  Quintin,  Esq.  C.  S. 

A.  Christopher,  Esq.  of  I^aMartiniere,  proposed  by  Major  General  Hodgson,  and 
•econded  by  H.  Torrens,  Esq. 

Lewin  Bentham  Bowring,  Esq.  C.  S.,  proposed  by  Major  General  Hodgson,  and 
seconded  by  H.  Torrens,  Esq. 

E.  Blyth,  Esq.  Zoological  Curator,  Associate  Member,  proposed  by  H.  Torrens, 
Esq.,  and  seconded  by  H.  Piddington,  Esq. 

John  Ward,  Esq.  Messrs.  Jessop  and  Co.  Ci^il  Engineer,  proposed  by  Lieut. 
Col.  Forbee,  B.  £•»  and  seconded  by  Captain  Goodwyn,  B.  £. 

A.  W.  Steart,  Esq.  B.  M.  S.,*  proposed  by  George  Hill,  Esq.,  and  seconded  by 
H.  Tonens,  Esq. 

Bead  the  following  list  of  books  presented  and  purchased  :— 

Books  received  for  the  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  Tuesday  \7th  December,  1844. 

Books  Presented* 

1.  The  Horn  Book  of  Storms  for  the  Indian  and  China  Seas,  by  H.  Piddington, 
from  the  author. 

%  Notes  on  the  Naga  Tribes  in  Communication  with  Assam,  by  John  Owen,  by 
the  author. 

3.  Zeitschrift  fur  die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes,  herausgegeben  von  Christian 
l»assen.   Sechsten  Bandes  Erstes  Heft  1844.    By  the  author. 

*  jr«iiiofaiMl«ai.— In  fhe  ease  of  thb  gentleman  who  wu  on  the  point  of  emharking  for  Europe, 
it  wu  propoeed  to  proceed  hnmediately  to  ballot  but  the  leiue  of  the  Memberi  preient,  being 
decidedly  agaiBit  tach  an  innoyatlon  on  the  eatabliched  rule  the  proposal  fell  to  the  ground* 
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4.  Calcutta  Jounial  of  Nat.  History  by  J.  McCleUand,  Bengal  Medical  Service, 
)  Not.  16  and  18  for  January  and  July  1844,  and  a  Complete  set  in  exchange  for  the 
Journal  of  the  Society,  from  the  date  of  the  Commencement  of  the  Journal  of  Natural 
History. 

5.  Journal  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  of  India,  vol.  iii,  put  ii, 
by  the  Society. 

6.  Calcutta  Christian  Obsenrer  for  December  1844,  by  the  Editor. 

7.  Supplement  Calcutta  Christian  Observer,  by  the  Editor 

8.  The  Oriental  Christian  SpecUtor,  NoTember  1844,  by  the  Editor. 

9.  The  Palms  of  British  Bast  India,  by  Dr.  Griffith. 

10.  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  for 

1888  Not.  31  to  86. 
I8S9  M  S7to4I. 
1 840-41  „    42  to  46. 

1842  „    47  to  55. 

1843  „    57  to  56. 

11.  Proceedings  of  the  Calcutta  School  Book  Society.  Reports  1st  to  lOthaad  12th, 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Long. 

12.  Description  of  some  nondescript  insects  from  AsBaia,  by  the  author,  W.  Oriftth, 
Esq.  M.  M.  S.  2  copies. 

13.  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  from  18S8  to  1849^ 
6  vols,  and  part  1  of  1844,  by  the  Society. 

14.  The  Royal  Society  for  November  1841,  and  November  1843,  by  the  Society. 

15.  Meteorological  Register,  kept  at  the  Surveyor  General's  Office^  Cfi^T^tta,,  te 
October  and  November  1844. 

Books  PurehandU 

16.  Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  by  J.  C.  Prichard,  vol.  4. 

17.  The  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  including  ZooAogy,  Botany,  lad 
Geology,  vol.  14,  Nos.  90  and  91 . 

18.  Journal  Des  Savans,  August,  1844. 

19.  The  Athenaum  for  September  Uth,  21st  and  28th,  1844. 

20.  The  History  of  Etruria,  by  Mrs.  H.  Gray  part  I. 

21.  A  Manual  of  Ancient  History.  Translated  from  the  German  of  A.  H.  L.  Heer^i. 

22.  Geography  of  Arabia,  by  G.  Foster,  2  vols. 
28.  Classical  Museum,  Nos.  2,  3,  4  and  5. 

Read  the  following  letters  from  the  Society's  London  Agents  and  booktellarat— 

To  H.  PiDDiNOTON,  Bsq.  Secretary  qf  the  Asiatic  Society  CaicuHeu 

BitLt^V^e  have  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  youn  letter  of  the  14lh 
July,  enclosing  a  bill  of  lading  for  a  case  of  books  shipped  on  board  the  Lady  Fton 
Hastings  for  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris.  On  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  the  case  shall 
be  forwarded  to  to  the  Society  agreeably  to  your  instructions. 

London,  lOth  September,  1844.  Wm.  H.  Allbh  4  Co. 
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To  H.  TaiABNS»  Biq,  ^c,  ^e.  4ro.  Seereiary  to  the  Asiatic  Society  qf  Bengoi. 

Sir,— We  ha?e  the  pleasure  to  adviie  you  of  our  having  forwarded  by  the  ship 
**  Tador/'  to  your  addresB,  care  of  Messrs.  Ostell  and  Lepage,  a  case  of  Books  for  the 
Society  which  has  been  received  from  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  with  a  request  that  it 
Bftilghthe  forwarded  to  the  Asiatie  Society  by  an  early  opportunity.  We  have  no 
doubt  you  will  have  heard  from  Trinity  College,  respecting  the  same  ere  this. 

By  the  same  ship  we  have  likewise  forwarded  to  your  address  a  small  box  contain- 
ing shells,  &e.  which  are  presented  to  the  Society  by  Dr.  Vandem  Busch  of  Bremen. 
The  Dr.  will  be  much  obliged  by  your  acknowledging  the  same.  We  have  paid 
fifteen  shillings,  expences  on  the  box  from  Bremen,  which  we  shall  charge  in  our  ac- 
count 

Messrs.  Ostell  and  Co*  have  been  requested  to  deliver  the  cases  to  the  Society  as 
soon  as  they  reach  them. 

London,  2d  September^  1844. 

Wm.  H.  Allbn,  and  Co* 

An  application  having  been  made  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Smith,  the  artist  employed  in 
reducing  and  lithographing  the  fine  coloured  map  of  the  Nerhodda  river,  which  ap- 
peared in  No.  153  of  the  Journal,  for  a  small  gratuity  above  his  contract,  on  the 
ground  that  the  work  had  been  more  difficult  and  costly  than  he  at  first  expected, 
and  some  difference  of  opinion  having  arisen  in  the  Committee  of  Papers,  as  to  the 
propriety  of  according  this  increase,  it  was  referred  to  the  Society,  who  roted  Mr. 
Smith  a  gratuity  of  25  rupees  above  tbe  amount  of  his  bill. 

Bead  letter  from  the  0$ciating  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  :•— 

No.  588. 

F^rom  T.  R.  Davidson,  Esq,  Officiating  Secretary  to  the  Oovemment  qf  India,  to 

H.  ToRRENs,  Esq,  Vice  President  and  Secretary  Asiatic  Society,  dated  the  90th 

November  1844. 
Home  DepRTtment, 

Sir, — I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  tbe  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  llth  Instant, 
with  its  enclosure,  and  to  communicate  the  desire  of  the  Right  Hon*ble  the  Governor 
General  in  Council,  that  the  Asiatic  Society  will  be  good  enough  to  forward  to  this 
Department  25  copies  of  the  Memoir*  therein  referred  to. 
Fort  WilUam,  the  dOth  Nov,  1844. 

T.  R.  Datidson, 
OJig*  Secy,  to  the  Govt,  of  India, 

From  the  Secretary  of  the  Military  Board  :— 

No.  3,9&4* 

To  H.  ToRRBNs,  Esq,  Vice-President  and  Secretary  qf  the  Asiatic  Society, 
Sir,— I  am  directed  by  the   Military  Board  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  dated  the  6th  current,  and  to  state  that  application  should  be  addressed    to 

*  On  ttie  mMgsehn  of  the  Nerbnddah  river  with  a  map,  9—  Journal  No.  IMS.    One  handled 
eopiss  were  also  forwarded  for  the  Govemnent  of  the  N.  W»  P. 
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Government  for  Lieut  Yule's  papers  on  the  Coal  Formations  at  Cheeta  Poonjec,  as 
without  previous  sanction,  the  Board  are  not  at  liberty  to  grant  copies  (or  originals) 
of  any  public  documents. 

%  The  Board  desire  me  to  express  their  thanks  for  the  very  polite  and  liberal 
of  the  map  and  memoir  of  the  course  of  the  Nerbudda,  by  Lieut.  Shakespear,  and 
quest  to  be  favoured  with  6  copies,  if  so  many  can  be  conveniently  spared. 

Fort  WaUam,  Military  Board 
Qgice,  25M  October,  1844.  J.  GassN,  SeerUmr^ 

From  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  North  West  PMvinces : — 

No.  901. 

From  A.  Shakispsar,  Bsq.  Asst.  Secy,  to  the  Oovemment  N.  W.  P.  Agra,  to  U. 
Tor  REN  s,  Esq,  Secy.  Asiatic  Society  Calcutta,  dated  Agra,  the  2d  Oct*  1844. 

Oenl.  Depart.  N.  W.  P. 

Sii,-*-l  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  10th  ultimo* 
and  to  state  that  His  Honor  will  be  glad  to  receive  100  spare  copies  of  the  Mote  on 
the  Nerbuddah,  and  of  the  map  of  that  river  at  the  cost  price.* 
Agra,  the  Id  Oct,  1844.  A.  Shakbspear. 

Asst.  Secy,  to  the  QwL  N.  W.  P, 
No.  1031. 

From  A.  Shaxbspbar,  Bsq.  Asst.  Secy,  to  Oott.  N.  W.  P,,  to  the  Secy*  Asiatie  So* 

ciety,  Calcutta,  dated  the  bth  Nov*  1844. 

Otnl.  Depart. 

SiR,~I  am  desired  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  for  publicatioa 
in  their  Journal,  the  accompanying  *'  Notes  on  the  subject  of  the  Kamaon,  and  Ro- 
hilcund  Turaee,"  compiled  by  J.  H.  Batten,   Esq*  Senior  Assistant  Commissioner, 
Kamaon  proper. 
Agra,  the  bth  Nov,  1844.  A.  Sbakbspbar, 

Asst.  Secy,  to  Govt.  N.  W,  P. 

From  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  :— 

No.  792,  of  1844. 

From  F.  CurriBiJTt^.  Secy,  to  the  Oovt.  qf  India,  to  the  Secy*  to  the  Asiatic  So^ 

ciety,  dated  Fort  WilHam,  the  9th  Nov.  1844. 

Foreign  Depart  Secret. 

Sir,— By  direction  of  the  Governor  General  in  Council,  I  have  the  honor  to  trmns* 
mit  to  you  for  such  notice  as  the  Society  may  deem  them  to  merit,  the  accompanying 
papers  received  from  Major  R.  Leech,  C.  B.  containing  information  of  certain  coiib« 
tries  little  known  to  Europeans,  lying  beyond  the  Indus  and  Cabool  rivers. 

3.  You  will  be  pleased  to  return  the  original  papers  when  no  longer  required. 
Fort  William,  the  9th  Nov.  1844.  F.  Corrib, 

Secy,  to  the  Govt,  qf  India. 

*  No  charge  li  made  by  the  Society  for  these  returns  for  the  courtesy  of  Ooverament,  the  Society 
donaldeiljig  it  at  one  ofito  dzst  duties  to  aid  as  much  as  possible  in  ali  matters  ooonected  witk  the 
public  service  or  the  diflUsion  of  knowledge*— £ds. 
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No.  802  of  1844. 

Trom  Fa  CuaRii,  Siq.  Secy*  to  the  Oovi,  qf  India,  to  H.  Torrbns,   Bsg*  Secy*   to 
the  Asiatic  Society,  dated  Fort  WiUiam,  the  16M  Nov.  1844. 

Foralgn  Depart.  Secret. 

Sir,— I  am  directed  by  the  Governor  General  in  Council  to  transmit  to  yon,  for 
lach  notice  as  the  Society  may  deem  them  to  merit,  the  accompanying  papers  receiv- 
ed from  MiyoT  B.  Leech,  0.  B.  containing  information  regarding  the  Haxarehs  and 
the  early  Ghilsaees. 

3.  Yott  will  be  pleased  to  return  the  original  documents  for  Record  in  this  office 
when  no  longer  required. 
Fort  WiUiam,  the  19lA  Nov*  1844.  F.  Currib, 

Secy,  to  the  Govt,  of  India. 

Trom.  the  Under-Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India:-— 

Mo.  805,  of  1844. 

Firom  W.  Edwards,  Ssg,  under  Secy,  to  the  Oovt,  of  India,  to  H.  Torrbns,  Bsq, 
Secy,  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  dated  Fort  William,  the  16th  Nov.  1844. 

Foreign  Depart  Secret. 

Sir, — 1  am  directed  by  the  Right  Hon'ble  the  Governor  General  in  Council,  to 
transmit  to  you,  for  such  notice  as  the  Asiatic  Society,  may  deem  them  to  merit,  the 
accompanying  papers  received  from  Major  R.  Leech,  G.  B.  containing  an  account  of 
the  early  Abdhalees,  and  notes  on  the  religion  of  the  Sikhs. 

%  You  will  be  pleased  to  return  these  documents  for  record  in  this  office  when  ne 
longer  required. 
Fort  William,  the  I6th  Nov.  1844*  W.  Edwards, 

Under  Secy,  to  the  Govt,  cf  India. 

The  papers  received  from  Government  with  the  foregoing  communicationa  were 
Yeferred  to  the  Editors  of  the  Journal  for  publication  or  extracts. 
Read  the  following  memorandum  by  the  Sub-Secretary  :— 

Memorandum. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Sub-secretary  of  August  last,  the  Right  Hon'ble  Sir  Edward 
Kyan  says, 

*'  The  picture  for  the  Asiatic  Society  is,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  finished,  the  artist 
is  Mr.  Laurence.  It  might  be  completed,  and  dispatched  in  January  next,  (until 
then,  there  will  be  no  good  ship,  and  the  season  is  unfavourable,)  but  the  artist 
may  try  to  keep  it  for  the  exhibition  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  prevent  The 
picture  for  the  Asiatic  Society  has  been  seen  by  by  Mr.  Thoby  and  Mr.  William 
Prinsep. 

I  am  happy  to  tell  yon  that  Mr.  Lay,  has  nearly  finished  an  admirable  likeness  of 
Mr.  Thoby  Prinsep,  for  the  Asiatic  Society. 
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A  complete  copy  of  Abdul  Ruuack'b  Diction abt  op  tbb  Tbcbnical  Tsmii* 
OB  THB  SoF'B,  edited  in  the  origimil  Anbic  by  A.  Sprenger,  Esq.  M.  D.  B.  M.  &, 
and  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Society,  was  on  the  table  aa  a  work  finished  and 
to  be  published  in  a  few  days* 
The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Sprenger,  relatiye  to  it  was  read  :«- 
I  put  **  to  be  sold  by  Allen  and  Co."  in  the  title  page,  1  wish  that  arrangemente 
might  be  made  to  have  the  Society's  books  sold  at  a) I  these  places,  (particularly  by 
Brockhaus  who  besides  Germany,  provides  Kussia  and  Italy  with  books,)  in  order  Co 
make  them  known  and  more  generally  useful,  I  know  all  the  parties  personally,  and 
if  you  like  i  will  be  your  charge  dPqffiairsiik  concluding  treaties  of  commerce  wilh 
them. 

A.  SpaSMGKB« 

Ckmturtth,  November  SOlA  1844. 

Read  the  following  note  from  the  Secretary :  and  it  was  referred  to  the  Committaa 
of  Papers  to  recommend  the  number  of  copies,  for  which  the  Society  ahoold 
anbacribe:'— 


Dr.  Hcsberlin  announced,  threngh  the  Secretary,  his  intention  of  pnblishini^  a  S« 
scrit  Anthology  eonsisting  of  fifty  brief,  but  choice  specimens  of  the  best  school,  that 
of  Kali  Dasa,  of  Sanscrit  poetry,  didactic,  elegiac,  and  other.  This  offers  to  the  San- 
scrit scholar  a  description  of  work  as  yet  a  desideratum  in  the  learned  world,  a  book 
aamely  which  may  enable  him  to  study  in  brief,  and  at  small  cost,  the  best,  aod 
choicest  classical  styles  of  eminent  writeis  in  (hat  ancient  and  admirable  langnaga. 
Dr.  Haberlin  proposes  to  publish  the  work  himself,  but  in  communication  with  hita^ 
the  Secretary  suggested  to  the  Society  their  taking  a  certain  number  of  copies  of  it. 
It  will  prove  a  most  valuable  book  to  the  Society  for  the  purpose  of  distribution  to  loam* 
ed  bodies,  and  individual  scholars  in  correspondence  with  it.  The  copies  will  be  do* 
livered  at  trade  price.  He  stated  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  note  at  present  tha 
number  of  copies  to  be  taken,  but  after  making  a  list  of  quarters  in  which  they  might 
be  distributed,  and  a  reasonable  stock  of  reserve  copies,  the  Secretary  said  he  woald 
have  the  honour  of  laying  that  list,  definitely  numeralised,  before  the  Society  if  tha 
general  proposition  be  favourably  received. 

Read  the  following  letter  from  the  Zoological  Curator  :-* 

To  the  Seerekaty  ^  ike  AeiaHe  Sodeiy. 

Sia,— I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  necessity  that  exists  for  soma  fnfiber 
aasistanee  in  my  department  of  the  museum.  It  is  to  no  purpose  that  I  devote  aseve 
than  double  the  number  of  hours  to  the  business  of  my  office,  than  were  stipulated  m 
the  time  I  took  charge  of  the  Museum ;  and  that  I  devote  my  vndimded  attemHom  to 
those  duties,  without  receiving  any  additional  remuneration  for  thus  labouring  so 
many  extra  hours  daily.  In  consequence  chiefly  of  those  exertions,  the  labour  in  my 
particular  department  has  increased  to  that  degree,  that  it  is  impossible  for  aay  one 
person,  or  even  for  two  or  three,  to  get  property  through  it.  What  with  corres* 
ponding,  the  necessity  of  attending  visitors  who  manifest  an  interest  in  the  Mawmr 
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and  a  variety  of  curreitt  bnsinoi  of  daily  nrgency,  I  find  it  impoteible  to  make  that 
progreM,  which  I  viah  and  desire,  not  only  in  the  preparation  of  the  letterpress  to  ac- 
company the  pnblicatioiB  of  Bumes'  drawings,  but  in  Tarious  other  matters  which 
it  it  desirable  should  meet  with  every  attention.  There  is,  indeed,  abundant  occupation 
for  one  naturalist  in  the  entomological  department,  whether  or  not  comprising  the 
whole  of  the  annulose  animals ;  and  there  is  equal  occupation  for  another  in  the  in» 
▼eetigation  of  Indian  molinsca  and  otiier  Invertebrata  exclusive  of  the  annulose 
animals.  But,  for  the  present,  a  good  deal  of  assistance  might  be  rendered  te  me  by 
tke  appointment  of  a  youth,  whom  I  iiave  for  some  time  past  employed  in  writing 
labels*  and  doing  other  work  of  the  kind,  and  who  might  be  engaged  as  a  general 
assistant  to  me  for  a  ssdary  of  JO  or  12  rupees  a  month  to  begin  with,  promising  an 
advance  in  case  of  bis  affording  satiafaction  alter  a  sufficient  trial.  It  is  quite  neces- 
sary also  that  some  addition  should  be  made  to  the  number  of  serrants  in  my  depart- 
ment. At  present  there  is  only  one  old  man,  who  is  quite  superannuated,  and  I  am 
constantly  obliged  to  employ  my  own  private  servants  in  the  Society's  business. 
There  is  full  employment  for  two  additional  servants,  one  as  a  messenger,  and  the 
other  to  amist  in  cleaning  the  specimens,  glasses,  fcc. :  the  fact  being,  that  the  place  of 
one  who  left  some  six  months  ago  faas  never  been  filled  up,  his  work  having  been  since 
peifopmed  chiefly  by  lads  wiio  are  now  distributed  over  the  country  in  the  capacity  of 
taxidermists,  assisting  different  gentlemen  who  are  active  contributon  to  the  Society's 
mutenm.    Leaving  these  matleis  to  your  conaideration, 

I  beg  to  remain.  Sir, 
i7M  Deoewtber,  1844.  Yours  very  respectfully, 

£.  Bltth. 

Beforwd  for  discretional  inteiscoaiae  with  the  Secretary* 

Read  the  following  references  to  and  from  the  Committee  of  Papers,  and  papers 
connected  with  them,  on  the  subject  of  Major  Jervis'  proposal  to  execute  glypo- 
graphs  and  lithographs  for  the  Society: — 

1  have  to  circulate  the  extract  accompanying.* 

For  my  own  part  1  think  it  in  some  sort  our  duly  to  patronise,  and  encourage  local 
artists  rather  than  go  to  England  for  our  illustrations.  If  the  Society  are  satisfied 
with  what  has  been  done  hitherto,  I  may  perhaps  be  directed  to  write  to  M^jor  Jervis 
accordingly. 

H.  To«aaNs, 

December,  6th,  184d.  F.  P.  ^c.  ^e. 

Memorandum  by  the  Sub'Secretary, 

My  Diar  ToBRBNS,— Looking  at  your  nota  for  the  circulation  of  Mi^or  Jenris* 
letter  and  specimens  of  Lithography,  the  following  views  occur  to  me  which  the  Com- 
mittee should  alio  I  think  bear  in  mind. 

*  See  Proceediiigs  of  November. 
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1.  The  great  merit  of  every  pictorial  work  is,  that  it  be  either  a  faithful  repreeentatioo, 
or  a  faithful  copy  of  the  original  repretentation  when  it  is  to  be  multiplied  by  the  prett: 
for  from  the  moment  that  an  artist  is  permitted  to  improve  a  drawing  or  a  sketch,  nn- 
less  he  does  so  under  the  eye  of  the  person  who  first  made  it,  the  chances  are  a  kan« 
dred  to  one  that  what  it  gains  as  a  picture  it  loses  as  an  honest  copy  of  what  was  done 
on  the  spot  M^jor  Jer?is'  lithograph  of  the  Argemone  Mexicana  seems  to  have  been 
aubjected  to  improvement.  It  is  too  elegant  for  our  common  Shial  Kantm.  We  know 
that  this  has  been  carried  to  such  a  length  in  Europe  that  naturalists  are  now  much 
occupied  in  divesting  publisher's  ptc<i«re«  of  their  artistical  improvements,  by  refec* 
ring  back  to  the  original  drawings,  however  faulty  these  may  be  in  many  points* 

2.  We  have  rarely,  if  ever^r#t  rate  sketches  or  drawings  in  India,  though  we  often 
have  them  good,  and  spirited,  and  conveying  a  vivid  idea  of  the  place,  plant  or  animal, 
&c.  and  we  have  sometimes  the  advantage  of  having  the  naturalist  on  the  spot  to  correct 
his  own  work*  or  shew  the  artist  how  far  he  may  do  it  for  him.  By  Bending  to  Ba* 
rope  we  at  once  lose  this  important  advaBlage. 

3.  If  we  had  always  >!r«<  rate  drawings  we  might  perhaps  with  truth  say  we  could 
not  do  justice  to  them.  But  I  submit  that,  hitherto,  we  have  moot  certainly  giren 
moet  accurate  copies  qf  what  we  had  to  copy  from  f  and  that  the  question  ia  really, 
situated  as  the  Society  is,  not  if  we  can  give  first  rate  work,  but  if  we  can  give  five 
hundred  exact  copies  of  the  works  put  into  our  handa :  1  do  not  allude  here  of  course  to 
the  cheapness  or  deamess,  distance,  loss  of  time,  risks  of  loss,  (or  must  we  keep  dupli- 
cates 7)  &c.  &c.  ft. 

4.  Again.  The  Society  is  always  in  trust  for  these  matters.  Are  we  justified,  I 
should  ask,  in  trusting  out  of  our  safe  custody  the  labours  of  others  ?  And  this  in  the 
face  of  the  many  reports  which  we  hear  of  the  eager  rivalities  of  European  naturaliats  ? 
How  could  the  Society  for  instance  send  Dr.  Cantor's  Chusan  drawings  or  those  of 
Bumes,  &c.  to  Europe  7 

5.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  it  would  be  a  great  load  of  work  taken  off  my  file,  for 
you  know  what  artists,  and  printers,  and  authors  here  are  ;  so  that  I  am  really  interest- 
ed that  all  the  work  should  be  sent  to  England  1 

6.  I  venture  then  to  request  of  you,  for  I  think  it  will  assist  the  Committee  in  form- 
ing their  judgment,  to  circulate  with  Major  Jervia'  proposal,  the  following  copies  with 
originals,  which  are  in  various  styles,  and  which  have  not  yet  been  seen  together  by 
the  Committee. 

The  Bumes'  drawings  have  already  been  eihibited,  and  as  coloured  lithograpfaa 
have  been  pronounced  most  creditable  work,  and  most  faithful  copies* 

EiironAAn  Artier  ^  ^'  ^^'  ^^i^^^'*  Botanical  plates  to  Cantor's  Chusan  Zoology,  4 

Mr   JJ!««**  i     drawings. 

Mr.  cennei,         ^^    Plate  I  of  Dr.  Cantor's  Chusan  Zoology,  Vespertilo  irrttUus, 

Native  Artist,  ••    3.  Lt.  Yule's  two  Kasia  Hill  drawings. 

Mr."*i§eMet^'^*.V  \  *'  ^  J"'''  "**  ^^^^  '™™  ^'-  SpiUbury's  Fossils. 
Native  Artist,  ..    5.  Siamese  Emperor,  Col.  Lowe,  2  drawings. 
7th  December,  1844.  H.  Piddingtoit, 

Sub'SeeretoTf,  ^c» 

•  As  in  the  case  of  Dr,  Griffith  with  hia  Botanical  Plates  to  Cantor's  Chusan  Zodogy.  See  sob- 

ecquAntly  his  letter. 
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The  acoompanyiDg  papers  with  a  memorandttm  from  the  Secretary  are  re -circulated 
by  hii  defire,  and  the  ipecimeDi  of  our  work  as  ready  for  the  Journal  and  Researches. 

H.  PlDDINGTON, 

Thyrsday  Soon,  Sub'Secretary  Asiatic  Society, 

I  beg  to  re-circulate  these  papers. 

U  is  easy  to  advocate  the  acceptance  of  M^jor  Jerris's  offer,  but  not  so  facile  to  ex- 
plain  to  the  Editor  of  a  monthly  Journal  how  he  is  to  satisfy  his  contributors  by  speedy 
publication  of  their  illustrated  papers,  as  well  as  to  insure  them  against  risk  of  loss  of 
their  original  drawings  when  the  publication  of  their  articles,  and  the  very  conserira- 
tion  of  their  originals,  is  contingent  upon  the  haxards  of  a  transmiwion  to  England  to  a 
third  party? 

To  put  the  matter  as  fully  as  possible  before  the  Committee,  1  circulate  the  speci- 
mens or  proof  lithographs  of  drawings  now  on  hand  for  publication  in  the  Journal 
and  the  Researches,  with  their  originals.  The  botanical  lithographs  are  to  illustrate 
Dr.  Griffith's  paper  for  Cantor's  Chusan. 

1  submit  that  these  local  productions  are  rather  above  the  average  of  such  work  for 
scientific  periodicals,  and  although  inferior  to  Major  Jervis',  yet  respectable  and 
even  creditable  to  the  Journal,  and  not  unworthy  the  Researches. 

I  trust  the  Committee  will  not  make  the  difficult  task  of  editing  a  scientific  Journal 
in  India,  next  to  impossible,  by  requiring  illustrations  of  papers  published  monthly  to 
be  prepared  in  a  country  whence,  at  the  shortest,  I  could  not  get  them  under  five 
months. 

The  preparation  of  plates  for  the  Researches  by  Mfljor  Jervis  is  I  think  most 
expedient 

H.   TORRBNS, 

y.  p.  and  Secretary  Asiatic  Society. 


ddtlitional  Memorandum  by  the  Sub-Secretary, 

Between  the  first  and  second  circulation  of  the  papers  relative  to  Major  Jervis'  pro- 
posal, thinking  that  the  opinion  of  a  scientific  man,  himself  an  artist,  of  experience  in 
Indian  scientific  publications,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  business  details  as  well  as 
the  tricks  which  are,  it  is  said,  sometimes  practised  in  these  matters,  would  be 
useful,  1  wrote  to  Dr.  Griffith,  then  on  his  way  down  the  river,  on  the  subject  I  un- 
fortunately did  not  keep  a  copy  of  my  letter,  but  I  was  very  careful  not  to  say  anj 
thing  which  could  bias  him  either  way ;  stating  only  that  as  it  had  been  proposed,  and 
was  now  under  consideration,  to  send  drawings  home  for  lithographing  for  the  Society's 
publications  I  should  be  glad  to  have  his  opinion  of  this  proposal  as  regarded  the 
interests  of  men  of  science,  the  risks  of  the  drawings*  copying  here,  &g.  &c.  and  the 
style  of  execution  of  Calcutta  artists ;  his  answer  is  as  follows  :— 

Mt  OBAR  Sib,— I  think  the  state  of  copying  drawings  in  Calcutta,  promising  enough 
to  entitle  Calcutta  artists  to  patronage ;  two  or  three  more  attempts,  and  their  copies 
would  be  equal  to  most  of  the  drawings  in  ordinary  periodicals,  and  at  any  rate  be 
quite  equal  to  properly  illustrating  the  subjects. 

z 
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Scientific  drawings  require  scientific  superintendence  eyen  in  England,  and  to  baTe 
one*s  drawings  copied  away  from  one  would  be  nearly  as  bad  as  having  one's  MS, 
printed  while  one  is  absent.  No.  !•  of  mine  is  very  fair ;  the  faults  of  the  others  are 
faults  of  the  drawings  which  were  not  bold  enough.  This  arose  from  inexperience  on 
my  part ;  I  am  quite  certain  that  very  creditable  drawings  can  be  made  in  Calcutta, 
with  ordinary  care  on  the  part  of  authors  and  proper  supervision  of  the  artists. 
Therefore  I  would  not  send  drawings  home,  myself  unless  a  very  high  degree  of 
finish  was  required. 

Your's 

Kedgeree,  \bth  December,  1844.  (Signed)         W.  GaiPPiTB. 


After  some  discussion  it  was  resolved : — 

That  as  an  experimental  measure  plates  for  the  Researches  be  generally  referred 
to  Major  Jervis,  and  those  for  the  Journal  be  generally  executed  here. 

It  was  mentioned  that  Mr.  Ueatly  bad  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  embody- 
ing some  remarks  on  the  want  of  connection  between  Home  and  Indian  Scientific 
Societies,  and  eubmitting  some  views  as  to  a  remodelling  of  the  present  working 
system  of  the  Society,  but  no  definite  proposal  being  brought  forward,  discussion 
for  the  present  necessarily  postponed. 


Jiepori  of  the  Curator  Geological  and  MmeralogiecU  Departments  and  qftke  Museum 

qf  Economic  Geology,  for  the  month  qf  October, 

Geological  and  Mineralogical.^Vfe  have  this  month  to  announce  the  highly  inter- 
esting discovery  by  our  zealous  member  and  contributor  Captain  Newbold,  of  Bone 
caves  in  Southern  India,  and  I  cannot  better  do  so  than  in  the  words  of  his  letter. 

Captain  Newbold  writes  from  Kuroool  as  follows  :— 

*'  Bnclosed  is  a  brief  note  of  some  of  my  late  labours,  pray  correct  any  thing  wrong 
1  really  have  hardly  time  to  write. 

If  similar  cave  deposits  have  hitherto  been  not  discovered  in  your  part  of  India,  kind* 
ly  notice  the  fact  in  an  Editorial  note.  These  are  the  first  fruits  from  Southern  India, 
Have  you  got  hold  of  Voysey's  unpublished  notes  and  map  ?  if  bo,  please  let  us  in  South 
India  who  are  much  interested,  have  the  benefit  by  an  early  publication.*' 

His  description  of  the  Bone  Caves  will  appropriately  form  an  article  for  the  Journal. 

Dr.  Rowe  of  the  Artillery  at  Dum-Dumt  it  will  be  recollected,  referred  to  the  Muse- 
um for  the  identification  of  a  few  specimens  of  minerals  which  he  had  collected  on  the 
old  Benares  road  on  a  march  down. 

In  replying  U)  him  I  requested  specimens  of  the  Corundums  for  the  Museum,  and  some 
account  of  the  locality  if  he  could  oblige  us  with  one.  He  has  been  good-  enough  to 
place  at  our  disposal  a  very  carefully  kept  itinerary  of  that  road,  which  affords  so  many 
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uiefnl  hinlB  to  the  Geologiit  and  Mineralogist,  that  I  ahottld  itrongly  recommend  its 
publication*  Though  Dr.  Rowe  modestly  disclaims  any  scientific  merit  in  it,  yet  it 
evidently  is  the  production  of  a  gentleman  who  knew  what  he  saw,  and  made  the  best  use 
■of  the  brief  moments  a  military  march  allows  to  a  medical  man.  It  were  much  to  be 
wished  we  had  many  such  obserreis  and  tracks,  for  they  would  give  us,  if  not  correct 
sections,  much  useful  Geological  information,  particularly  if  specimens  of  the  rocks 
were  collected  and  the  inclination  of  the  strata  seen  were  noted. 

I  have  completed  the  catalogue  of  Mr.  Dodd's  specimens  which  form  a  yery  hand^ 
some  and  instructive  case  in  our  Geological  collection.  The  catalogue  should  be 
printed  as  the  best  means  of  preserving  a  record  of  it :  and  of  the  Society's  property. 

Dr.  Spilsbury  has  sent  us  some  more  specimens  of  his  sandstones  with  arborescent 
impressions,  some  of  which  are  not  superficial  but  go  thrcmgh  the  slab  ;  and  he  inclines 
to  think  they  may  be  fuci.  I  have  tried  both  with  the  blowpipe,  and  the  superficial 
ones  are  oxide  of  manganese;  those  penetrating  these  specimens  are  iron,  and  if 
tbey  ever  were  organic  there  are  now  no  traces  of  organic  matter  remaining ;  but  in 
discussing  this  curious  question,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  it  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  that 
it  is  not  impossible  the  iron  and  manganese  may  yet  be  the  remains  of  organic  bodies, 
as  for  example  the  deep-sea  fuci,  of  which  we  know  nothing. 

Mr.  Dodd  of  the  mint,  on  his  departure  for  the  Cape,  has  favoured  us  with  a  few 
specimens  of  sandstone  and  limestone  from  the  Bhurtpore  and  Kerowlee  Territory,  of 
which  his  letter  speaks  as  follows: — 

I  send  you  a  few  more  specimens  of  sandstone  from  the  Bhurtpore  Territory. 

A  few  specimens  of  limestone  from  the  Kerowlee  Territory,  (the  country  where  this 
limestone  is  found  abounds  with  caverns  and  waterfalls,  and  I  imagine  it  belongs  to 
the  Magnesian  limestone  formation)  from  Kerowlee,  a  fragment  of  coal  was  brought 
me  when  at  Agra.  There  are  also  a  few  specimens  of  sandstone  with  ripple  marks  on 
them,  also  a  few  specimens  of  red  sandstone,  with  what  I  imagine  to  be  encrinital 
marks  in  them. 

i  thought  these  might  be  interesting  as  connected  with  some  paper  in  the  Asiatic 
Society's  Journal. 

5M  NovemheTt  1844.  Jas.  Dodd. 

P.  S.— You  will  find  some  of  the  sandstone  specimens  contain  casts  of  shells. 

I  have  not  had  time  to  examine  the  shells  of  which  he  speaks.  The  mottled  impres- 
sions on  the  sandstone  are  certainly  not  encrinital  as  far  as  I  can  perceive,  and  are,  I  think 
much  more  probably,  as  in  other  cases  in  Europe,  and  as  suggested  by  a  writer  in  the 
Annals  and  Magaxine  of  Natural  History,  the  result  of  some  animal  or  vegetable  sub- 
stance discolouring  the  red  iron  tint  of  the  original  sand.  Dr«  Voysey  As.  Res*  Vol. 
XV.  p.  4S9,  says  of  the  Agra  mottled  sandstones  that  the  spots  are  really  spherical, 
and  these  appear  also  to  be  so  in  some  places. 

Mussum  of  Economic  Oeology.^l  may  mention  here  that  I  sent  some  of  our 
Museum  circulars  to  my  brother,  who  is  much  connected  with  Civil  Engineers.  He 
writes  to  me  *'  My  friend  Sopwith  writes  to  you  by  the  I5th  September  mail. 
We  are  having  250  copies  of  your  circular  printed  for  distribution,  Mr.  Sopwith  says 
he  is  sure  Sir  H*  Dela  Beche,  takes  the  greatest  interest  in  the  success  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  and  Indian  Museum>  and  has  shewn  him  your  report,  but  Sir  H.    Dela 
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Beche  really  is  overwhelmed  with  work  which  he  ii  sure  ii  the  only  reason  why  yoa 
have  not  heard  from  him." 

Lt  Chamier  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  sent  ns  some  time  ago  some  elij^ingt  of 
the  Cabul  Trophy  gun  at  Agra  for  examination,  mentioning  that  the  native  belief  was 
that  these  gnus  contained  considerable  proportions  of  the  precious  metals.  The  Sp> 
gravity  was  however,  found  to  he  only  8.35,  that  of  good  gun  metal  being  about  8.40,* 
and  it  was  found  to  be  a  bad  compound  of  impure  (sulphuret  of)  copper  with  small 
proportions  of  tin,  lead,  sine  and  traces  of  iron ;  and  certainly  containing  no  traee  of  gold 
or  silver.  As  the  yellow  sulphuret  of  copper  imitates  gold  in  colour,  and  any  white 
metal  might  be  made  to  pass  for  silver,  it  is  probable  the  native  princes  and  their  of- 
ficers, if  they  do  give  any  gold  or  silver  for  the  gun,  which  they  might  easily  be  peisu- 
aded  to  do,  are  thus  tricked  by  the  founders*  The  frauds  of  goldsmiths  and  copper 
fbunders  {Sonars  and  Khansaries)  are  pretty  nearly  proverbial  in  India,  as  witness 
the  well  known  tale  of  the  goldsmith  and  (he  Raja's  idol. 

Our  active  contributor  Lt.  Sherwill,  of  the  Revenue  Survey  has  sent  ns  a  highly 
valuable  series  of  specimens  comprising  coal  from  the  Rajarrah  eoal  mines  in  Behar, 
and  the  various  measures  (Strata)  which  are  passed  through  before  it  is  found ;  his 
list  is  as  follows :« 


Specimens, 

No.  1.— Black  stone,  found  in  four  separate  strata  before  reaching  the  11  feet 
stratum* 

No.  2«^ShaIe  from  the  11  feet  stratum. 

No.  S.— Stone  from  above  or  forming  the  roof  of  the  11  feet  stratum. 
No.  4. — Stone  found  in  large  masses  in  the  1 1  feet  stratum. 
No.  5.— A  piece  of  coal  from  the  1 1  feet  stratum  covered  with  pyrites. 
No.  6.— A  piece  of  the  coal  from  the  11  feet  stratum. 

No.  7^— Coarse  sandstone,  from  above  the  bad  coal  of  an  experimental  and  forsa- 
ken pit,  this  stone  is  found  about  40  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
No.  8.— Lying  under  No.  7. 
No.  9.— Lying  under  No.  9. 

This  pit  was  forsaken  not  offering  any  coal  worth  quarrying,  depth  about  75  feet 
Vertical  section  of  the  strata  in  the  shafts  at  Rajharrah  Colliery : — 


*Tbeeompodti<moftheitatae  of  Louis  xv.  wm  copper  8S.iS,  sine  lO.SO,  tin  4.10,  leads.  IS. 
Itsp.  grav.  ft.482,  good  cannon  metal  ihould  oontain  90  or  91  of  copper,  and  9  or  10  per  etat.  of  tin ; 
aadasnuehas  liperonit.of  tiahasbeennsad,  Ur/s  DitUonarf, 
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58       3  bouth  Pit. 
Underneath  Black  stone  or  slate,.  * .  .Unknown  depth. 

H.  S.  Shirwill. 
Mr.  Martin  of  Gowhattee,  Assam,  has  again  contributed  (to  our  general  museum)* 
\>y  an  assortment  of  woods  from  that  country  16  in  number,  completing  with  the  former 
one  of  9  sortsf  24  specimens  in  all. 

Mo.  254. 

Tq  H.  PiDDiNOTON,  Btg,  Curator  Muieum  qf  Bconomie  Geology. 

Si  I,—!  have  the  pleasure  to  advise  you  of  the  despatch  to  the  care  of  my  agents 
Messrs.  T.  H.  Gardiner,  and  Co.  of  sixteen  specimens  of  Assam  woods  numbered  from 
IX  to  XI  y,  a  list  of  which  is  annexed. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 
OowahatteCi  4ih  Oct*  1844.  Your  most  obedient  servant,       « 

W.  N.  Martin, 
Ex.  Offl  Lower  Assam, 
List  being  a  continuation  qf  Assam  woods, 
IX-Red  Pine.  XVII-Bon  Som. 

X— Bar  Paroolee.  XVIIi— Ahohee  Parolee. 

XI— Hooroo  Kootolah.  XIX— Bur  Karooee. 

XII — Sisso.  XX— Podocarpus. 

XIII— Amaree.  XXI — Coniaree. 

XIV— Khootee  Kurooee.  XXII— Phool  Sapa. 

XV — Gondhoree.  XXIII — Hatee  Kamhal. 

XVI-Kootulnah.  XXIV— Toko  Palom. 

W.  N.  MARTlIf, 

Bx.  Off,  Lower  Assam, 


•  But  M  Rddresied  to  me  I  scknowledg*  it  here. 


t  Proceedingt  of  May,  1S44. 
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From  MMtn.  Gilltnden  and  Co.  I  have  obtained  a  cake  of  artificial  fuel,  which  is 
the  object  of  a  patent  at  home  ;  and,  as  shewing  how  coal  may  be  osoonomised  is 
always  a  proper  addition  to  our  Maseum.  1  do  not  know  the  composition  of  this  parti* 
cular  fuel  which,  however,  is  probably  coal  dust  and  some  of  the  bitumens ;  bat  i  may 
mention  that  some  years  ago  1  Mcertained  that  coal  dust  mixed  in  as  large  a  quantity 
as  would  bold  together  with  cow  dung  and  a  little  earth,  (the  native  compoeition  for 
smearing  floors,  &c.)  forms  a  capital  fuel,  where  a  slow  steady  fire,  as  in  distilling  or 
sugar  drying  house  work,  is  required,  and  1  made  and  burnt  several  hundred  raaunds 
of  it.  I  made  a  communication  to  Government  (Lord  Auckland's)  on  the  subject  but 
never  heard  any  thing  in  reply. 

For  all  presentations  and  communications  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted. 
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